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GREAT    BRITAIN. 

JAMES      I. 

CHAP.    XLV, 

introduction James's  firft  tranj actions  —State 

of  Europe Rofni's  negotiations Raleigh's 

con/piracy  —  Hampton-  court   conference  — —  A 
Parliament Peace  with  Spain, 

THE  crown   of  England  was  never  tran Knitted  chap. 
XLV 
from  father    to    fon   with  greater   tranquillity, t  *    * 

than  it  patted  from  the  family  of  Tudor  to  that      i6oj. 

of  Stuart.     During  the  whole  reign  of  Elizabeth,  the 

eyes  of  men  had  been  employed  in  fearch  of  her  fuccef- 

for  5  and  when  old  age  made  the  profpeffc  of  her  death 

more  immediate,  there  appeared   none  but  the   king  of 

Scots,  who  could  advance  any  juft  claim  or  pretenfion 

Vol.  VI.  B  to 
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c  H  A  P.  to  the  throne.    He  was  great  grand -Ton  of  Margaret,  elder 

XLV.  *  - 

i^tiahfer  of  Henry  VII.  and,  on  the  failure  of  the  male* 
1603.     ]jnC)   his  hereditary  right  remained   unqueftionable.     If 
the   religion   of   Mary    queen   of  Scots,  and  the  other 
prejudices  contracted  againft  he?,  had  formed  any  con- 
fiderable  obftacle  to  her  fucceiHon  j  thefe  objections,  be- 
ing entirely  perfonal,  had  no  place  with  regard  to  her 
fon.      Men  alfo  confidered,  that,  though  the  title,  de- 
rived from  blood,  had  been  frequently  violated  fince  the 
Norman   conqueft,    fuch   licences  had    proceeded    more 
from  force  or  intrigue,  than  from  any  deliberate  maxims 
of  government.      The  lineal  heir  had  frill  in   the  end 
prevailed  j    and  both  his  exclusion  and  refloration  had 
been  commonly  attended  with  fuch  convulfions,  as  were 
fufficient  to  warn  all  prudent  men  not  lightly  to  give 
way  to  fuch  irregularities.     If  the  will  of  Henry  VIIL 
authorifed  by  act  of  parliament,  had  tacitly  excluded  the 
Scottifh  line ;  the  tyranny  and  caprices  of  that  monarch 
had  been  fo  fignal,  that  a  fettlement  of  this  nature,  un- 
fupported  by  any  juft  reafon,  had  no  authority  with  the 
people.     Queen  Elizabeth   too,  with  her  dying  breath,, 
had    recognized    the    undoubted    title    of  her   kinfman 
James  ;  and  the  whole  nation  feemed  to  difpofe  themfelves 
with  joy  and  pleafure  for  his  reception.     Though  born 
and  educated  amidft  a  foreign  and  hoftile  people,  men 
hoped,  from  his  character  of  moderation  and   wifdom 
that  he  would  embrace  the  maxims  of  an  Englifh  mo- 
narch ;  and  the  prudent  forefaw  greater  advantages,  re- 
fulting  from  a  union  with  Scotland,  than  di  fad  vantages 
from  fubmitting  to  a  prince  of.  that  nation.     The  ala- 
crity, with  which  the  Englifli  looked   towards  the  fuc- 
cefibr,  had  appeared  fo  evident  to  Elizabeth,  that,  con- 
curring with  other  caufes,  it  affected  her  with  the  deepen: 
melancholy  3  and  that  wife  princefs^  whofe  penetration 

and 
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and  experience  had   given   her   the  greater!:  infight  into  -  hap. 
human  affairs,  had  not  yet  fufficiently  weighed  the  ingra-,  » 

titude  of  courtiers,  and  levity  of  the  people.  l6o3» 

As  victory  abroad,  and  tranquillity  at   home,  had  at- 
tended this  princefs,  fhe   left  the  nation  in  fuch  flourifli- 
ihg  circumftances,  that  her  fucceffor  poffeffed  every  ad- 
vantage, except  that   of  comparifon  with  her  illuflrious 
name,  when   he   mounted   the  throne  of  England.     TheFirft  tranf- 
king's  journey  from  Edinburgh  to  London,  immediately Jhisreioa. 
afforded  to  the  inquifitive   fome  circumftances   of  com- 
parifon, which  even  the  natural   partiality  id  favour  of 
their  new  fovereign,  could  not  interpret  to  his  advan- 
tage.    As  he  paffed  along,  all  ranks  of  men  flocked  about 
him,  from  every  quarter ;  allured  by  in te reft  or  curiofity. 
Great  were  the  rejoicings,  and  loud  and  hearty  the  accla- 
mations which  refounded  from  all  fides  ;    and  every  one 
could  remember  how  the  affability  and  popular  manners 
of  their   queen   difplaycd   themfelves,  amidft    fuch   con- 
courfe  and  exultation  of  her  fubje£b.     But  James,  though 
fociable  and  familiar  with  his  friends  and  courtiers,  hated 
the   buftle  of  a  mixt   multitude  :    and  though  far  from 
difliking  flattery,  yet  was  he  ftiil   fonder  of  tranquillity 
and  eafe.     He  iffued  therefore  a  proclamation,  forbidding 
this  refort  of  people,  on  pretence  of  the  fcarcity  of  pro- 
visions, and  other  inconveniencies,  which,  he  faid,  would 
neceffarily  attend  ita. 

He  was  not,  however,  infenfible  to  the  great  flow  of 
affection,  which  appeared  in  his  new  fubjedis  ;  and  being 
himfelf  of  an  affectionate  temper,  he  feems  to  have  been 
in  hafte  to  make  them  fome  return  of  kindnefs  and  good 
offices.  To  this  motive,  probably,  we  are  to  afcribe  that 
profufenefs  of  titles,  which  was  obierved  in  the  beginning 
of  his  reign  ;  when  in  fix  weeks  time,,  after  his  entrance 

a  Kennet,  p.  662. 
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chap.  jnto  the  kingdom,  he  is  computed  to  have  beftowed 
^_ ^__  knighthood  on  no  iefs  than  237  perfons.  If  Elizabeth's 
1603.  frugally  of  honours,  as  well  as  of  money,  had  formerly 
been  repined  at,  it  began  now  to  be  valued  and  efteemed  : 
And  every  one  was  fenfible,  that  the  king,  by  his  lavifh 
and  premature  conferring  of  favours,  had  failed  of 
obliging  the  perfons,  on  whom  he  beftowed  them. 
Titles  of  all  kinds  became  fo  common,  that  they  were 
fcarcely  marks  of  diftinction  j  and  being  diftributed, 
without  choice  or  deliberation,  to  perfons  unknown 
to  the  prince,  were  regarded  more  as  the  proofs  of  fa- 
cility and  good-nature,  than  of  any  determined  friend- 
fhip  or  efteem. 

A  pafquinade  was  affixed  to  St.  Paul's,  in  which  an 
art  was  promifed  to  be  taught,  very  necefiary  to  aflift  frail 
memories,  in  retaining  the  names  of  the  new  nobility  b. 

We  may  prefume,  that  the  Englifh  would  have  thrown 
lefs  blame  on  the  king's  facility  in  bellowing  favours,  had 
thefe  been  confined  entirely  to  their  own  nation,  and  had 
not  been  (hared  out,  in  too  unequal  proportions,  to  his 
old  fubje&s.  James,  who,  through  his  whole  reign,  was 
more  guided  by  temper  and  inclination  than  by  the  rules 
of  political  prudence,  had  brought  with  him  great  num- 
bers of  his  Scottifh  courtiers  ;  whofe  impatience  and  im- 
portunity were  apt,  in  many  particulars,  to  impofe  on 
the  eafy  nature  of  their  mafler,  and  extort  favours, 
of  which,  it  is  natural  to  imagine,  his  Englifh  fubje&s 
would  loudly  complain.  The  duke  of  Lenox,  the  earl 
of  Marre,  lord  Hume,  lord  Kinlofs,  Sir  George  Hume, 
fecretary  Elphinftone  ci  were  immediately  added  to  the 
Englifh  privy  council.  Sir  George  Hume,  whom  he 
created  earl  of  Dunbar,  was  his  declared  favourite  as 
Jong  as  that  nobleman  lived,  and  was  one  of  the  wifeft 

*  Wilfon,  in  Kcnnet,  p,  665.  c  Ibid,  p.  66*. 
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and  mod  virtuous,  though  the  lead  powerful,  of  all  thofe  c  "Lv.P' 

whom    the   king   ever    honoured    v/ith    that    diftindtion.  > ,, 1 

Hay,  Come  time  after,  was  created  Vifcount  Doncafter,  l6o3' 
then  earl  of  Carliile,  and  got  an  immenfe  fortune  from 
the  crown  ;  all  of  which  he  fpent  in  a  fplendid  and 
courrly  manner.  Ramfay  obtained  the  title  of  Eail  of 
Holdernefs ;  and  many  others,  being  raifed,  on  a  fud- 
den,  to  the  higheft  elevation,  encreafed,  by  their  info- 
lence,  that  envy,  which  naturally  attended  them,  as  Gran- 
gers and  ancient  enemies. 

It  mull,  however,  be  owned,  in  juftice  to  James, 
that  he  left  almoft  all  the  chief  offices  in  the  hands  of 
Elizabeth's  minifters,  and  truftcd  the  conduct  of  political 
concerns,  both  foreign  and  domeftic,  to  his  Englifh  fub- 
jecls.  Among  thefe,  fecretary  Cecil,  created  fucceflively 
Lord  Effindon,  Vifcount  Cranborne,  and  Earl  of  Salis- 
bury, was  always  regarded  as  his  prime  minifter  anJ  chief 
counfellor.  Though  the  capacity  and  penetration  of 
this  minifter  were  fufficiently  known,  his  favour  with  the 
king  created  furprizt  on  the  acceflion  of  that  monarch. 
The  ferret  correfpondence  into  which  he  had  entered 
with  Jamis,  and  which  had  fenfibly  contributed  to  the 
cafy  reception  of  that  prince  in  England,  laid  the  foun« 
dation  of  Cecil's  credit  j  and  while  all  his  former  aflb- 
ciates,  Sir  Walter  Raleigh,  lord  Grey,  lord  Cobham, 
were  difcountenanced  on  account  of  their  animoftty 
againft  EiTex,  as  well  as  for  other  reafons,  this  minifter 
was  continued  in  employment,  and  treated  with  the 
greateft  confidence  and  regard. 

The  capacity  of  James  and  his  minifters  in  negocia- 
tion  was  immediately  put  to  trial,  on  the  appearance 
of  ambafladors  from  almoft  all  the  princes  and  ftates  of 
Europe,  in  order  to  congratulate  him  on  his  acceflion, 
and  to  form  with  him  new  treaties  and  alliances.     Be- 
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CHAP,  fife  minifters    from   Venice,  Denmark,  the  Palatinate  ; 

XLV.  . 

t  j  Henry  Frederic  of  NafTaiu  aflifted  by  Barnevelt  the  Pen- 

l6o3*  fionary  of  Holland,  was  ambafTador  from  the  ftates  of  the 
United  Provinces.  Aremberg  was  fent  by  Archduke 
Albert;  and  Taxis  was  expected  in  a  little  time  from 
Spain.  But  he  who  moii  excited  the  attention  of  the 
public,  both  on  account  of  his  own  merit  and  that  of 
his  mailer,  was  the  marquefs  of  Rofni,  afterwards  duke 
of  Sully,  prime  minifter  and  favourite  of  Henry  IV.  of 
France. 
State  of  When  the  dominions  of  the  houfe  of  Auftria  devolved 

on  Philip  II.  all  Europe  was  iiruck  with  terror;  left  the 
power  of  a  family,  which  had  been  raifed  by  fortune, 
fnould  now  be  carried  to  an  immeafurable  height,  by  the 
■wifdom  and  conduct  of  this  monarch.  But  never  were 
apprehenfions  found  in  the  event  to  be  more  groundlefs. 
Slow  without  prudence,  ambitious  without  enlerprize, 
falfe  without  deceiving  any  body,  and  refined  without  any 
true  judgment;  fuch  was  the  character  of  Philip,  and 
fuch  the  character,  which,  during  his  life-time,  and  after 
his  death,  he  impreiTed  on  the  Spanifh  councils.  Re- 
volted qk  depopulated  provinces,  difcontented  or  indolent 
inhabitants,  were  the  fpectacles,  which  thofe  dominions, 
lying  in  every  climate  of  the  globe,  prefented  to  Philip 
III.  a  weak  prince,  and  to  the  duke  of  Lerma,  a  minifter, 
weak  and  odious.  But  though  military  difcipline,  which 
still  remained,  was  what  alone  gave  fomc  appearance  of 
life  and  vigour  to  that  languishing  body  ;  yet  fo  great 
was  the  terror,  produced  by  former  power  and  ambition, 
that  the  reduction  of  the  houfe  of  Auftria  was  the  object 
of  men's  vows,  throughout  all  the  flates  of  Chriftendom. 
It  was  not  perceived,  that  the  French  empire,  now  united  in 
domeftic  peace,  and  governed  by  the  mofr.  heroic  and  moft 
Jimiable  prince,  that  adores  modern  ftory,  was  become, 

¥' 
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et  itfelf,  a  fufficient  counterpoife  to  the  Spanifh  greatnefs.  C  H  A  p. 
Perhaps,  that  prince  himfelf  did  not  perceive  it,  when  he,  , 

propofed,  by  his  minifter,  a  league  with  James,  in  con-  l6?3« 
junction  with  Venice,  the  United  Provinces,  and  the godations." 
northern  crowns  ->  in  order  to  attack  the  Auftrian  domi- 
nions on  every  fide,  and  deprefs  the  exorbitant  power  of 
that  ambitious  family  e.  But  the  genius  of  the  Englifh 
monarch  was  not  equal  to  fuch  vaft  enterprizes.  The 
love  of  peace  was  his  ruling  paflion  ;  and  it  was  his  pecu- 
liar felicity,  that  the  conjunctures  of  the  times  rendered 
the  fame  object:,  which  was  agreeable  to  him,  in  the 
higheft  degree  advantageous  to  his  people. 

The   French    ambafTador,    therefore,  was  obliged  to 
depart  from  thefe  extenfive  views,  and   to  concert  with 
James  the  means  of  providing  for  the  fafety  of  the  United 
Provinces :    Nor  was  this  object  altogether  without  its 
difficulties.     The  king,  before  his  acceilion,  had  enter- 
tained fcruples  with  regard  to  the  revolt  of  the  Low- 
Countries  $  and  being  commonly  open  and  fincere  f,  he 
had,  on  many   occafions,  gone  fo  far  as  to  give  to  the 
Dutch    the    appellation    of  rebels  §  :    But   having  con- 
verfed  more   fully  with  Englifh  minifters  and  courtiers, 
he  found  their  attachment  to  that  republic  fo  ftrong,  and 
their  opinion  of  common  intereft  fo  eftablifhed,  that  he 
was  obliged  to  facrifice  to  politics  his  fenfe  of  juftice;  a 
quality,  which,  even   when   erroneous,  is  refpectable  as 
well   as  rare  in  a  monarch.     He  therefore  agreed  with. 
Rofni  to  fupport   fecretly  the  ftates-general,  in  concert 
with  the  king  of  France  ;  left  their  weaknefs  and  defpair 
fhould  oblige  them  to  fubmit  to  their  Oild  rnafter.     The 
articles  of  the  treaty  were  few  and  fimple.     It  was  ftipu- 
lated,  that  the  two  kings  fhould  allow  the  Dutch  to  levy 
forces  in  their  refpective  dominions  ;  and  fhould  under- 

«  Sully's  Memoirs.  f  La  Boderie,  vol.  i.  p.  120. 

$  Winwood,  vol,  ii.  p,  55. 
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chap,  hand  remit  to  that  republic  the  fum  of  1,400,000  livres 

* s/l — <  a-year  for  the  pay  of  thefe  forces  :   That  the  whole  fum. 

l6o3-  fhould  be  advanced  by  the  king  of  France;  but  that  the 
third  of  it  mould  be  deducted  from  the  debt  due  by  him 
to  queen  Elizabeth.  And  if  the  Spaniards  attacked  either 
pf  the  princes,  they  agreed  to  affift  each  other;  Henry 
with  a  force  of  ten  thoufand  men,  James  with  that  of 
fix.  This  treaty,  one  of  the  wife  ft  and  moft  equitable 
concluded  by  James,  during  the  courfe  of  his  reign, 
was  more  the  work  of  the  prince  himfelf,  than  any  of 
his  minifters  h. 

Raie'gh's  Amidst  the  great  tranquillity,  both  foreign  and  do- 
confpiracy.  meftjC9  wjtn  which  the  nation  was  bleft,  nothing  could  be 
more  furprifing  than  the  difcovery  of  a  confpiracy  to  fubr 
vert  the  government,  and  to  fix  on  the  throne  Arabella 
Stuart,  a  near  relation  of  the  king's  by  the  family  of  Lenox, 
and  defcended  equally  from  Henry  VII.  Everything 
remains  ftill  myfterious  in  this  confpiracy  ;  and  hiftory 
can  give  us  no  clue  to  unravel  it.  Watfon  and  Clarke, 
two  catholic  priefts,  were  accufed  of  the  plot :  Lord 
Grey,  a  puritan  :  Lord  Cobham,  a  thoughtlefs  man,  of 
no  nxt  principle :  And  Sir  Walter  Raleigh,  fufpected  to 
be  of  that  philofophical  feci,  who  were  then  extremely 
rare  in  England,  and  who  have  ilnce  received  the  appel- 
lation or  free  thinkers.  Together  with  thefe,  Mr.  Broke, 
brother  to  lord  Cobham,  Sir  Griffin  Markham,  Mr. 
Copeley,  Sir  Edward  Parham.  What  cement  coulcj 
unite  men  of  fuch  difcordant  principles  in  fo  dangerous; 
a  combination  ;  what  end  they  propofed,  or  what  means, 
proportioned  to  an  undertaking  of  this  nature,  has  never 
yet  been  explained,  and  cannot  eafily  be  imagined.  As 
Raleigh,  Grey,  and  Cobham  were  commonly  believed, 
after  the  queen's  death,  to  have  oppofed  proclaiming  the 

h  Sully's  Memoirs. 
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king,  till  conditions  mould  be  made  with  him  ;    they  chap. 

were   upon    that   account   extremely  obnoxious    to   the » j't 

court  and  miniftry ;  and  the  people  were  apt,  at  firft,  to  iGvj. 
fufpe£t,  that  the  plot  was  merely  a  contrivance  of  fecre- 
tary  Cecil,  to  get  rid  of  his  old  confederates,  now  become 
his  moft  inveterate  enemies.  But  the  conflfiion,  as  well 
as  trial  of  the  criminals,  put  the  matter  beyond  doubt1. 
And  though  no  one  could  find  any  marks  of  a  concerted 
entcrprize,  it  appeared,  that  men  of  furious  and  ambi- 
tious fpirits,  meeting  frequently  together,  and  believing 
all  the  world  difcontented  like  themfelves,  had  entertain- 
ed very  criminal  projects,  and  had  even  entered,  fome  of 
them  at  leaft,  into  a  correfpondence  with  Aremberg,  the 
Flemifh  ambafiador,  .in  order  to  give  diflurbance  to  the 
new  fettlement. 

The  two  priefts  k  and  Broke  ]  were  executed  :  Cob- 
ham,  Grey,  and  Markham  were  pardoned  rn,  after  they 
had  laid  their  heads  upon  the  block  n.  Raleigh  too  was 
reprieved,  not  pardoned  ;  and  he  remained  in  confine- 
ment many  years  afterwards. 

It  appears  from  Sully's  Memoirs,  that  Raleigh  fecretly 
offered  his  fervices  to  the  French  ambafiador  -}  and  we 
may  thence  prefume,  that,  meeting  with  a  repulfe  from 
that  quarter,  he  had  recourfe,  for  the  fame  unwarrantable 
purpofes,  to  the  Flemim  minifter.  Such  a  conjecture 
we  are  now  enabled  to  form  ;  but  it  muft  be  confefTed, 
that,  on  his  trial,  there  appeared  no  proof  of  this  tranf- 
a&ion,  nor  indeed  any  circumftance  which  could  juftify 
his  condemnation.  He  was  accufed  by  Cobham  alone, 
in  a  fudden  fit  of  paflion,  upon  hearing,  that  Raleigh, 
when  examined,  had  pointed  out  fome  circumftances,  by 
which  Cobham's  guilt  might  be  known  and  afcertained. 

*  State  Trials,  p.  1S0.  2d  edit.  Winwood,  vol.  ii.  p.  g.  ir.  k  No- 
vember 29.  1  December  5.  m  December  9,  »  Winwood, 
Vol.  ii.  p.  ii, 

This 
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CHAP.  This  accufation  Cobham  afterwards  retraced  j  and  foon 
«  v  j  after,  he  retracted  his  retractation.  Yet  upon  the  written 
1603.  evidence  of  this  fmgle  witnefs,  a  man  of  no  honour  or 
under  (landing,  and  fo  contradictory  in  his  teftimony  j 
not  confronted  with  Raleigh  ;  not  fupported  by  any  con- 
curring circumftance ;  was  that  great  man,  contrary  to 
all  law  and  equity,  found  guilty  by  the  jury.  His  name 
was  at  that  time  extremely  odious  in  England  j  and  every 
man  was  pleafed  to  give  fentence  againfr.  the  capital  ene- 
my of  EiTex,  the  favourite  of  the  people. 

Sir  Edward  Coke,  the  famous  lawyer,  then  attorney- 
general,  managed  the  caufe  for  the  crown,  and  threw 
out  on  Raleigh  fuch  grofs  abufe,  as  may  be  deemed  a 
great  reflection,  not  only  on  his  own  memory,  but  even, 
in  fome  degree,  on  the  manners  of  the  age.  Traitor, 
monfler,  viper,  and  fpider  of  hell,  are  the  terms,  which 
he  employs  againft  one  of  the  moft  illuftrious  men  of 
the  kingdom,  who  was  under  trial  for  life  and  fortune, 
and  who  defended  him  (elf  with  temper,  eloquence,  and 
courage  °. 


;£o4. 


The  next  occupation  of  the  king  was  entirely  accord- 
ing to  his  heart's  content.  He  was  employed,  in  dictating 
magisterial  ly  to  an  aflembly  of  divines  concerning  points 
of  faith  and  difcipline,  and  in  receiving  the  applaufes  of 
thele  holy  men  for  his  fuperior  zeal  and  learning.  The 
religious  difputes  between  the  church  and  the  puritans 
had  induced  him  to  call  a  conference  at  Hampton-court, 
on  pretence  of  finding  expedients,  which  might  reconcile 
both  parties. 

Though  the  feverities  of  Elizabeth  towards  the  ca- 
tholics had  much  weakened  that  party,  whofe  genius 
was  oppofite  to  the  prevailing  fpirit  of  the  nation  ;  like  re- 
's State  Tiials,  ill  edit,  p.  176,  177.  182, 

verities 
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verities  had  had  fo  little  influence  on  the  puritans,  who  CHAP' 
were  encouraged  by  that  fpirit,  that  no  lefs  than  fcven*    ...  v       i 
hundred  and  fifty  clergymen  of  that  party  figned  a  peti-      x6°4» 
tion  to  the  king  on  his  acceflion  ;  and  many  more  feemed 
willing  to  adhere  to  it  p.     They  all  hoped,  that  James, 
havino-  received  his  education  in  Scotland,  and  having 
fometimes  profefled  an  attachment  to  the  church,  efta- 
blimed  there,  would  at  leaft  abate  the  rigour  of  the  laws 
enacted  in  fupport  of  the  ceremonies  and  againft  puritans; 
if  he  did  not  (how  more  particular  grace  and  encourage- 
ment to  that  feet.     Rut  the  king's  difpofition  had  taken 
ftrongly  a  contrary  biafs.     The  more  he  knew  the  puri- 
tanical clergy,  the  lefs  favour  he  bore  to  them.     He  had 
remarked  in  their  Scottifli  brethren  a  violent  turn  towards 
republicanism,  and  a  zealous  attachment  to  civil  liberty; 
principles  nearly  allied  to  that  religious  enthufiafm,  with 
which  they  were  actuated.     He  had   found,   that  being 
moftly  perfons  of  low  birth  and   mean   education,   the 
fame  lofty  pretentions,  which  attended  them  in  their  fa- 
miliar addrefTes  to  their  Maker,  of  whom  they  believed 
themfelves  the  peculiar  favourites,  induced    them  to  ufe 
the  utmoft  freedoms  with   their  earthly  fovereign.      In 
both  capacities,  of  monarch  and  of  theologian,  he  had 
experienced  the  little  complaifance,  which  they  were  dif- 
pofed  to  {how  him  ;  whilft  they  controuled  his  commands, 
difputed   his  tenets,   and  to  his  face,   before  the  whole 
people,  cenfured  his  conduct  and  behaviour.     If  he  had 
fubmitted  to  the  indignity  of  courting  their  favour,  he 
treafured   up,  on  that  account,  the  ftronger  refentment 
againft  them,  and  was  determined  to  make  them  feel,  in 
their  turn,  the  weight  of  his  authority.     Though  he  had 
often  met  with  refiftance  and  faction  and  obftinacy  in  the 
Scottifh  nobility,   he  retained  no  ill-will  to  that  order; 
Qi  rather  fhowed  them  favour  and  kindnefs  in  England, 

P  Fuller,  book  io8     Collier,  vol.iii  p.  672. 

beyond 
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•  beyond  what  reafon  and  found  policy  could  well  juftify : 
But  the  afcendant,  which  the  prefbyterian  clergy  had  af- 
fumed  over  him,  was  what  his  monarchical  pride  could 
never  thorougly  digeft  i. 

He  dreaded  likewife  the  popularity,  which  attended 
this  order  of  men  in  both  kingdoms.  As  ufelefs  aufte- 
rities  and  felf-denial  are  imagined,  in  many  religions,  to 
render  us  acceptable  to  a  benevolent  Being,  who  created 
us  folely  for  happinefs,  James  remarked,  that  the  ruftic 
feverity  of  thefe  clergymen  and  of  their  whole  feci  had 
given  them,  in  the  eyes  of  the  multitude,  the  appearance 
of  fanctity  and  virtue.  Strongly  inclined  himfelf  to 
mirth  and  wine  and  fports  of  all  kinds,  he  apprehended 
their  cenfure  for  his  manner  of  life,  free  and  difengaged. 
And,  being  thus  averfe,  from  temper  as  well  as  policy,  to 
the  feci:  of  puritans,  he  was  refolved,  if  poflible,  to  pre- 
vent its  farther  growth  in  England. 

But  it  was  the  character  of  James's  councils,  through* 
out  his  whole  reign,  that  they  were  more  wife  and  equi- 
table, in  their  end,  than  prudent  and  political,  in  the 
means.  Though  juftly  fenfible,  that  no  part  of  civil  ad- 
rniniftration  required  greater  care  or  a  nicer  judgment 
than  the  conduct  of  religious  parties ;  he  had  not  per- 
ceived, that,  in  the  fame  proportion  as  this  practical 
knowledge  of  theology  is  requifite,  the  fpeculative  refine- 
ments in  it  are  mean,  and  even  dangerous  in  a  monarch. 
By  entering  zealoufly  into  frivolous  difputes,  James  gave 
them  an  air  of  importance  and  dignity,  which  they  could 
not  otherwife  have  acquired  ;  and  being  himfelf  inlifted 
in  the  quarrel,  he  could  no  longer  have  recourfe  to  con- 

q  James  ventured  to  fay  in  his  Bafilicon  Doron,  publifhed  while  he  was 
in  Scotland  :  '*  I  proteft  before  the  great  God,  and  lince  I  am  here  ?s  upon 
my  Teftament,  it  is  no  place  for  me  to  lie  in,  that  ye  fhall  never  find  with 
iny  Highland  or  Borderer  Thieves,  greater  ingratitude  and  more  lies  and  vile 
perjuries,  than  with  thefe  fanatic  fpirits :  And  fuffer  not  the  principal  of 
them  to  brook  youi  land."     K.  Jama's  Works,  p,  161, 

tempt 
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tempt  and  ridicule,  the  only  proper  method  of  appeafing 'c  hap, 
it.     The  church  of  England  had  not  yet  abandoned  the  » 

rigid  doctrines  of  grace  and  predeftination  :  The  puri-  l6°4» 
tans  had  not  yet  feparated  themfelves  from  the  church, 
nor  openly  renounced  epifcopacy.  Though  the  fpirit  of 
the  parties  was  confiderably  different,  the  only  appearing 
fubjects  of  difpute  were  concerning  the  crofs  in  baptifm, 
the  ring  in  marriage,  the  ufe  of  the  furplice,  and  the  bow- 
ing at  the  name  of  Jefus.  Thefe  were  the  mighty  quef-  Conference 
tions,  which  were  folemnly  agitated  in  the  conference  atatHamP* 

'  .  ton-court, 

Hampton-court  between  fome  bifhops  and  dignified  cler- 
gymen on  the  one  hand,  and  fome  leaders  of  the  puritanical 
party  on  the  other  $  the  king  and  his  minifters  being 
prefent  r. 

The  puritans  were  here  fo  unreafonable  as  to  complain  4th  Jan» 
of  a  partial  and  unfair  management  of  the  difpute  ;  as  if 
the  fearch  after,  truth  were  in  any  degree  the  object  of 
fuch  conferences,  and  a  candid  indifference,  fo  rare  even 
among  private  enquirers  in  philofophical  queftions,  could 
ever  be  expected  among  princes  and  prelates,  in  a  theolo- 
gical controverfy.  The  king,  it  muft  be  confefTed,  from 
the  beginning  of  the  conference,  fhowed  the  itrongeir. 
propenfity  to  the  eftabliftied  church,  and  frequently  in- 
culcated a  maxim,  which,  though  it  has  fome  foundation, 
is  to  be  received  with  great  limitations,  No  Bishop,  No 
King.  The  biftiops,  in  their  turn,  were  very  liberal  of 
their  praifes  towards  the  royal  difputant;  and  the  archbi- 
fhop  of  Canterbury  faid,  that  undoubtedly  his  majefiy  fpake 
by  the  fpecial  ajji/lance  of  God* s  fpirit  s.  A  (ew  alterations 
in  the  liturgy  were  agreed  to,  and  both  parties  feparated 
with  mutual  diflatisfaction. 

It  had  frequently  been  the  practice  of  the  puritans  to 
form  certain  afTemblies,  which  they  called  prophefyings ; 

*  Fuller's  Ecclefiaft,  Hiftory,  s  Rennet,  p.  685. 
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CHAP,  where  alternately,  as  moved  by  the  fpirit,  they  difplayed 

s.      ,r  '    ,  their  zeal  in  prayers  and  exhortations,  and  raifed  their 

1604.      own  enthufiafm,   as  well  as   that  of  their  audience,    to 

the  higheft  pitch,  from  that  focial  contagion,  which  has 

fo  mighty  an  influence  on  holy  fervours,  and  from  the 

mutual  emulation,  which  arofe  in  thofe  trials  of  religious 

0 

eloquence.  Such  dangerous  focieties  had  been  fupprefTed 
by  Elizabeth  ;  and  the  miniflers  in  this  conference  mo- 
ved the  king  for  their  revival.  But  James  fharply  replied, 
If  you  aim  at  a  Scottifh  prejbytery  it  agrees  as  well  with  mo- 
narchy as  God  and  the  devil.  There  Jack  and  Tom  and 
Will  and  Dick  Jhall  meet  and  cenfure  me  and  ?ny  council, 
Therefore  I  reiterate  my  former  fpeech  :  Le  Roi  s'avifera. 
Stay,  I  pray,  for  one  feven  years  before  you  demand,  and 
then,  if  you  find  me  grow  purfie  and  fat,  I  may  perchance 
hearken  unto  you.  For  that  government  will  keep  me  in  breath, 
and  give  me  'work  enough  l.  Such  were  the  political  con- 
fiderations,  which  determined  the  king  in  his  choice  among 
religious  parties. 
A  pariia-  The  next  affembly,  in  which  James  difplayed  his  learn- 
ment.  ]ng  an(j  eloquence,  was  one  that  mowed  more  fpirit  of 
liberty  than  appeared  among  his  bifhops  and  theologians. 
iothMarch.  The  parliament  was  now  ready  to  afiemble  ;  being  fo 
long  delayed  on  account  of  the  plague,  which  had  broken 
out  in  London,  and  raged  to  fuch  a  degree,  that  above 
30,000  perfons  are  computed  to  have  died  of  it  in  a  year ; 
though  the  city  contained  at  that  time  little  more  than 
150,000  inhabitants. 

The  fpeech  which  the  king  made  on  openino-  the 
parliament,  fully  difplays  his  character,  and  proves  him 
to  have  poflefTed  more  knowledge  and  better  parts  than 
prudence  or  any  juft  fenfe  of  decorum  and  propriety  u. 

«  Fuller's  Ecclefiafl.  Hiftoy.  "  K.  James's  Works,  p.  484,  485,  &c. 

Jourp.  izd  Marcb,  1603.     Kennec,  p.  0&3, 
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Though  few  productions  of  the  age  furpafs  this  perform-0  ^*  p» 

ance  either  in   ftyle  or  matter;    it  wants  that  majeftic, v $ 

brevity  and  referve,  which  becomes  a  king  in  his  addreiTes  *6o4» 
to  the  o;reat  council  of  the  nation.  It  contains,  how- 
ever, a  remarkable  ftroke  of  candor,  where  he  confefTes 
his  too  great  facility  in  yielding  to  the  folicitations  of 
fuitors  x  :  A  fault,  which  he  promifes  to  correct,  but 
which  adhered  to  him,  and  diftrefled  him,  during  the 
whole  courfe  of  his  reign. 

The  nrft  bufmefs,  in  which  the  commons  were  en- 
gaged, was  of  the  utmoft  importance  to  the  prefervation 
of  their  privileges  ;  and  neither  temper  nor  refolution 
were  wanting  in  their  conduct  of  it. 

In  the  former  periods  of  the  Englifli  government,  the 
houfe  of  commons  was  of  fo  fmall  weight  in  the  balance 
of  the  conftitution,  that  little  attention  had  been  given, 
either  by  the  crown,  the  people,  or  the  houfe  itfelf,  to 
the  choice  and   continuance  of  the  members.      It  had 
been  ufual,  after  parliaments  were  prolonged  beyond  one 
feflion,  for  the  chancellor  to  exert  a  difcretionary  autho- 
rity,   of  ifluing  new  writs   to  fupply  the  place  of  any 
members,  whom  he  judged  incapable  of  attending,  either 
on  account  of  their  employment,  their  ficknefs,  or  other 
impediment.     This  practice  gave  that  minifter,  and  con- 
fequendy  the  prince,  an  unlimited  power  of  modeling  at 
pleafure  the  reprefentatives  of  the  nation  ;    yet  fo  little 
jealoufy  had  it  created,  that  the  commons,  of  therafelves, 
without  any  court  influence  or  intrigue,  and  contrary  to 
fome   former  votes   of  their  own,    confirmed   it  in   the 
twenty-tnird  of  Elizabeth  >r.    At  that  time,  though  fome 
members,  whofe  places  had  been  fupplied  on  account  of 
ficknefs,  having  now  recovered  their  health,  appeared  in 
the  houfe,  and  claimed  their  feat ;   fuch  was  the  authority 
of  the  chancellor,  thaf,  merely  out  of  refpect  to  him? 

x  K,  James's  Works,  p.  495,  496,  y  Journ.  Janrary  79,  15S0. 

his 
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C  h  a  P.  his  fentence  was  adhered  to,  and  the  new  members  were 

XLV*. 

i  mntinned  in  their  places.     Here  a  moft  dangerous  prero- 

1604.  gative  was  conferred  on  the  crown  :  But  to  (how  the 
genius  of  that  age,  or  rather  the  channels  in  which  power 
then  ran,  the  crown  put  very  little  value  on  this  autho- 
rity 5  infomuch  that  two  days  afterwards,  the  chancellor, 
of  himfelf,  refigned  it  back  to  the  commons,  and  gave 
them  power  to  judge  of  a  particular  vacancy  in  their 
houfe.  And  when  the  queftion,  concerning  the  chancel- 
lor's new  writs,  was  again  brought  on  the  carpet  towards 
the  end  of  the  feffion,  the  commons  were  fo  little  alarmed 
at  the  precedent,  that,  though  they  re-admitted  fome  old 
members,  whofe  feats  had  been  vacated,  on  account  of 
flight  indifpofitions,  yet  they  confirmed  the  chancellor's 
fentence,  in  inflances  where  the  diftemper  appeared  to 
have  been  dangerous  and  incurable  7\  Nor  did  they 
proceed  any  farther,  in  vindication  of  their  privileges, 
than  to  vote,  that  during  the  fitting  of  parliament ,  there  do 
not,  at  any  time,  any  writ  go  out  for  chafing  or  returning 
any  member  without  the  warrant  of  the  houfe.  In  Eliza- 
beth's reign  we  may  remark,  and  the  reigns  preceding, 
fefilons  of  parliament  were  not  ufually  the  twelfth  part 
fo  long  as  the  vacations ;  and  during  the  latter,  the  chan- 
cellor's power,  if  he  pleafed  to  exert  it,  was  confirmed, 
at  leaft  left,  by  this  vote,  as  unlimited  and  unreftrained  as 
ever. 

In  a  fubfequent  parliament,  the  abfolute  authority  of 
the  queen  was  exerted  in  a  manner  ftill  more  open ;  and 
began  for  the  firft  time  to  give  alarm  to  the  commons. 
New  writs  having  been  iuued  by  the  chancellor,  when 
there  was  no  vacancy,  and  a  controverfy  arifing  upori 
that  incident;  the  queen  fent  a  meflage  to  the  houfe,  in- 
forming them,  that  it  were  impertinent  for  them  to  deal 
in  fuch   matters.      Thefe  queftions,  fhe  faid,  belonged 

*  Journ,  March  1%,  1580.    See  farther  D'Ewcs,  p.  430, 

only 
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on  to  the  chancellor;    and   fhe  had  appointed  him   toc  ^  ^  p« 

A  L*  V  . 

confer  with  the  judges,  in  order  to  fettle  all  difputes  with. v \ 

regard  to  elections.  The  commons  had  the  courage,  a  lC,°*' 
few  days  after,  to  vote  "  That  it  was  a  molt  perilous 
"  precedent,  where  two  knights  of  a  county  were  duly 
"  elected,  if  any  new  writ  fhould  iflue  out  for  a  fecond 
"  election,  without  order  of  the  houfe  itfelfj  that  the 
<£  difcufling  and  adjudging  of  this  and  fuch  like  differ- 
"  ences  belonged  only  to  the  houfe  ;  and  that  there 
"  fhould  be  no  mefTage  fent  to  the  lord  chancellor,  not 
"  fo  much  as  to  enquire  what  he  had  done  in  the  matter, 
*'  becaufe  it  was  conceived  to  be  a  matter  derogatory  to 
"  the  power  and  privilege  of  the  houfe  a."  This  is  the 
moft  confiderable,  and  almoft  only  inftance  of  parlia- 
mentary liberty,  which  occurs  during  the  reign  of  that 
princefs. 

Outlaws,  whether  on  account  of  debts  or  crimes, 
had  been  declared  by  the  judges  %  incapable  of  enjoying 
a  feat  in  the  houfe,  where  they  mufr.  themfelves  be  law- 
givers ;  but  this  opinion  of  the  judges  had  been  frequently 
over-ruled.  I  find,  however,  in  the  cafe  of  Vaughan  % 
who  was  queftioned  for  an  outlawry,  that,  having  proved 
all  his  debts  to  have  been  contracted  by  furetiihip,  and  to 
have  been,  moil:  of  them,  honeftly  compounded,  he  was 
allowed,  on  account  of  thefe  favourable  circumftances, 
to  keep  his  feat ;  Which  plainly  fuppofes,  that,  other- 
wife,  it  would  have  been  vacated,  on  account  of  the  out- 
lawry d. 

When 

a  D'Evves,  p.  397.  b   39  H.  6.  c  Journ.  Feb   3,   iijSo. 

d  In  a  fubftquent  parliament,  that  of  the  35  h  of*  ;he  q^een,  the  common?, 
after  a  great  debate,  txpref.ly  voted,  that  a  perfon  outlawed  might  be  eieiied. 
D'Ewes.  p.  518.  Eat  as  the  matter  nan  been  rv.u.h  contefled,  the  king 
might  think,  the  vote  of  the  hoi:fc  no  law,  and  might  eftaem  his  own  dcci- 
fion  of  more  weight  than  theirs.  We  may  uifo  fisppoie,  that  h?  was  not 
acquainted  with  tnis  vote,     C^ecn  21  sihetfc  in  hex  ip-cch  to  her  laft  ;-.>rlia- 

Vot,  V*i,  C  rocnt 
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CHAP.     When  Tames  fummoned  this  parliament,  he  iffued  a 

^ " /proclamation6;  in  which,  among  many  general  advices, 

1604,  which,  like  a  kind  tutor,  he  beftowed  on  his  people,  he 
flriclly  enjoins  them  not  to  chufe  any  outlaw  for  their 
reprefentative.  And  he  adds ;  If  any  per f on  take  upon  him 
the  place  of blight ,  citizen^  or  burgefs,  not  being  duly  elecled, 
according  to  the  laws  andjlatutes  in  that  behalf  provided^  and 
according  to  the  purport ,  effecl,  and  true  meaning  of  this  our 
proclamation.,  then  every  per f on  fo  offending  to  be  fined  or  im- 
prifoned  fr  the  fame.  A  proclamation  here  was  plainly 
put  on  the  fame  footing  with  a  law,  and  that  in  fo  delicate 
a  point  as  the  right  of  elections :  Moir  alarming  cir- 
cumftances,  had  there  not  been  reafon  to  believe,  that 
this  meafure,  being  entered  into  fo  early  in  the  king's 
reign  proceeded  more  from  precipitation  and  miftake, 
than  from  any  ferious  defign  of  invading  the  privileges  of 
parliament  f. 

Sir  Francis  Goodwin  was  chofen  member  for  the 
county  of  Bucks;  and  his  return,  as  ufual,  was  made  in- 
to chancery.  The  chancellor,  pronouncing  him  an  out- 
law,  vacated  his  feat,  and  illued  writs  for  a  new  election  g. 
Sir  John  Fortefcue  was  chofen  in  his  place  by  the  county : 
But  the  firft  ac~r.  of  the  houfe  was  to  reverfe  the  chancel- 
lor's fentence,  and  reftore  Sir  Francis  to  his  feat.     At 

nrsent  complained  of  their  admitting  outlaws,  and  reprefents  that  conduct  of 
the  houfe  as  a  great  abufe. 

e  Jan.  11,  1604      Rymer,  torn.  xvi.  p.  561. 

f  The  duke  of  Su!ly  tells  us,  that  it  was  a  maxim  of  James,  that  no  prince 
in  the  firft  year  of  his  reign  mould  begin  any  confiderable  undertaking.  A 
maxim  reafcmable  in  itfelf,  and  very  fuitable  to  his  cautious,  not  to  fay  timid 
character.  The  facility,  with  which  he  departed  *>om  this  pretenfion,  is 
another  proof,  that  his  meaning  was  innocent.  But  had  the  privileges  of 
parliament  been  at  thit  time  exactly  ascertained,  or  royal  power  fully 
limited,  could  fuch  an  imagination  ever  have  been  entertained  by  him  as  to 
think,  that  his  proclamations  could  regulate  parliamentary  elections  ? 

%  Winwood,  vol.  ii,  p.  38,  10, 

the 
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the  king's  fuggeftion,  the  lords  defired  a  conference  onc  ha  p. 
the  fubjecl: ;    but   were  abfoluttly  refufed   by  the  com- 
mons, as  the  queftion  entirely  regarded  their  own  privi-     i6c4 
leges  h.     The  commons,  however,  agreed  to  make  a  re- 
monirrance  to  the  king  by  the  mouth  of  their  fpeaker; 
in  which  they  maintained  that,  though  the  returns  were 
by  form  made  into  chancery,  yet  the  fole  right  of  judg- 
ing with  regard  to  elections  belonged  to  the  houfe  itfelf, 
not  to  the  chancellor  l.     James  was  not  fatisfied,  and  or- 
dered a  conference  between  the  houfe  and  the  judges,  whofe 
opinion  in  this  cafe  was  oppofite  to  that  of  the  commons. 
This  conference,   he  faid,  he  commanded  as  an  abfolute 
king  k  ;  an  epithet,  we  are  apt  to  imagine,  not  very  grate- 
ful to  Englifh  ears,  but  one  to  which  they  had  already 
been  fomewhat  accuftomed  from  the  mouth  of  Elizabeth  J. 
He  added,  That  all  their  privileges  were  derived  from  his 
grant,  and  hoped  they  would  not  turn  them  again/}  him  "; ;  a 
fentiment,  which,   from  her  conduct,  it  is  certain,  that 
princefs  had  alfo  entertained,  and  which  was  the  reigning 
principle  of  her  courtiers  and  minifters,  and  the  fpring  of 
all  her  adminiftration. 

The  commons  were  in  fome  perplexity.  Their  eyes 
were  now  opened,  and  they  faw  the  confequences  of  that 
power,  which  had  been  aflumed  by  the  chancellor,  and 
to  which  their  predecefibrs  had,  in  fome  inftances,  blind- 
ly fubmitted  By  this  courfe,  faid  a  member,  the  free  elec- 
tion of  the  counties  is  taken  away,  and  none  Jhall  be  chofen 
but  fuch  as  Jhall  pleafe  the  king  and  council.  Let  us,  there" 
fore,  uith  fortitude,  underjlanding,  and  fmcerity,  fek  to 
maintain  our  privilege.  This  cannot  be  conjlrued  any  contempt 
in  us,  but  merely  a  maintenance  of  our  common  rights,  which 
our  ancejlors  have  left  us,  and  which  it  is  juft  and  fit  for  us 

h  Journ.  *6th  March,  1604.  i  Journ.   3d  April,   1604..  k  See 

note  [  ->.  j  at  the  end  of  the  volume.  1  Camden  in  Kennet,  p.  375, 

m  Journ.  acuh  March,  5th  April,  1-04, 

C  %  to 
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C   HAP.  iQ  tranfmit  to  our  poferity  n.     Another  faid  c,   This  may  be 
♦  '  called  a  quo  warranto  to  feize  all  our  liberties.    A  chancellor, 

a 604.  added  a  third,  £y  this  courfe  may  call  a  ■parliament  confijling 
of  what  perfons  he  pleafes.  Any  fuggejlion,  by  any  perfon, 
may  be  the  caufe  of  fending  a  new  writ*  It  is  co?ne  to  this 
plain  queflion,  whether  the  chancery  or  parliament  ought  to 
have  authority  p. 

Notwithstanding  this  watchful  fpirit  of  liberty, 
which  now  appeared  in  the  commons,  their  deference  for 
majefty  was  fo  great,  that  they  appointed  a  committee  to 
confer  with  the  judges  before  the  king  and  council. 
There,  the  queftion  of  law  began  to  appear,  in  James's 
eyes,  a  little  more  doubtful  than  he  had  hitherto  ima- 
gined it;  and  in  order  to  extricate  himfelf  with  fome 
honour,  he  propofed,  that  both  Goodwin  and  Fortefcue 
fhould  be  fet  afide,  and  a  writ  be  iffued,  by  warrant  of 
the  houfe,  for  a  new  election.  Goodwin  gave  his  con- 
fent ;  and  the  commons  embraced  the  expedient;  but  in 
fuch  a  manner,  that,  while  they  fhowed  their  regard  for 
the  king,  they  fecured  for  the  future  the  free  pofTeflion 
of  their  feats,  and  the  right,  which  they  claimed,  of 
judging  folely  in  their  own  elections  and  returns0. 

A  power  like  this,  fo  efTential  to  the  exercife  of  all 
their  other  powers,  themfelves  fo  eflential  to  public  li- 
berty, cannot  fairly  be  deemed  an  encroachment  in  the 
commons  ;  but  muft  be  regarded  as  an  inherent  privilege, 
happily  refcued  from  that  ambiguity,  which  the  negli- 
gence of  fome  former  parliaments  had  thrown  upon  it 

At  the  fame  time,  the  commons,  in  the  cafe  of  Sir 
Thomas  Shirley,  eftablifhed  their  power  of  punifhing,  as 
well  the  perfons  at  whofe  fuit  any  member  is  arretted,  as 
the  officers,  who  either  arreft  or  detain  him.  Their  af- 
ferting  of  this  privilege  admits  of  the  fame  reflection  r. 

n  Journ.  30th  March,  1604,  o  Id.  ibid.  P  Id.  ibid,         9    See 

note  [BJ  at  the  end  of  the  volume,  r  Journ.  6th  and  7th  May,  1604. 

About 
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About  this  period,  the  minds  of  men,  throughout  Eu-  c  Jj  *  p* 

rope,  efpecially  in  England,   feem  to  have  undergone  a  v ,  -  . v t 

general,  but  infenfible  revolution.  Though  letters  had  l6°4« 
been  revived  in  the  preceding  age,  they  were  chiefly  cul- 
tivated by  thofe  fedentary  profeffions  ;  nor  had  they,  till 
now,  begun  to  fpread  themfelves,  in  any  degree,  among 
men  of  the  world.  Arts,  both  mechanical  and  liberal, 
were  every  day  receiving  great  improvements.  Naviga- 
tion had  extended  itfelf  over  the  whole  globe.  Tra- 
velling was  fecure  and  agreeable.  And  the  general  fyftem 
of  politics,  in  Europe,  was  become  more  enlarged  and 
comprehenfive. 

In  confequence  of  this  univerfal  fermentation,  the 
Ideas  of  men  enlarged  themfelves  on  all  fides  j  and  the 
feveral  conftituent  parts  of  the  gothic  governments,  which 
feem  to  have  lain  long  unaclive,  began,  every  where,  to 
operate  and  encroach  on  each  other.  On  the  continent, 
where  the  neceflity  of  difcipline  had  begotten  ftanding 
armies,  the  princes  commonly  eftablifhed  an  unlimited 
authority,  and  overpowered,  by  force  or  intrigue,  the 
liberties  of  the  people.  In  England,  the  love  of  freedom, 
which,  unlefs  checked,  f]ourifhes  extremely  in  all  liberal 
natures,  acquired  new  force,  and  was  regulated  by  more 
enlarged  views,  fuitably  to  that  cultivated  understanding, 
which  became,  every  day,  more  common,  among  men 
of  birth  and  education.  A  familiar  acquaintance  with 
the  precious  remains  of  antiquity  excited  in  every  gere- 
rous  bread  a  paffion  for  a  limited  conftitution,  and  begat 
an  emulation  of  thofe  manly  virtues,  which  the  Greek 
and  Roman  authors,  by  fuch  animating  examples,  as 
well  as  pathetic  expreffions,  recommend  to  us.  The  fe- 
vere  though  popular,  government  of  Elizabeth  had  con- 
fined this  r.ifing  fpirit  within  very  narrow  bounds  :  But 
when  a  new  and  a  foreign  family  fucceeded  to  the  throne, 
and  a  prince  lefs  dreaded  and  lefs  beloved ;    fymptoms 

C  3  immediately 
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C  H  a  P.  immediately  appeared  of   a  more    free  and  independent 
"-erius  in  the  nation. 

Happily  this  prince  pofTcfTcd  neither  fufficient  capa- 
city to  perceive  the  alteration,  nor  fufficient  art  and  vi- 
gour to  check  it  in  its  early  advances.  Jealous  of  regal, 
becaufe  confeious  of  little  perfonal  authority,  he  had 
e'ftablifhed  within  his  own  mind  a  fpeculative  fyftem  of 
abfolutc  government,  which  few  of  his  fubjec~ts,,  he  be- 
lieved, and  none  but  traitors  and  rebels,  would  make 
any  fcruple  to  admit.  On  winch-ever  fide  he  can:  his 
S,  eye,   every  thing  concurred  to  encourage  his  prejudices. 

When  he  compared  himfelf  with  the  other  hereditary 
Sovereigns  of  Europe,  he  imagined,  that,  as  he  bore  the 
lame  rank,  he  was  entitled  to  equal  prerogatives;  not 
c'onfidering  the  innovations  lately  introduced  by  them, 
and  the  military  force,  by  which  their  authority  was 
fupported.  In  England,  that  power,  almofr.  unlimited, 
which  had  been  exercifed  for  above  a  century,  efpecially 
during  the  late  reign,  he  afcribed  folely  to  royal  birth 
and  title;  not  to  the  prudence  and  fpirit  of  the  monarchs, 
nor  to  the  conjunctures  of  the  rimes.  Even  the  oppofi- 
tion,  which  he  had  Hi  uggled  with  in  Scotland,  encou- 
raged him  flill  farther  in  his  favourite  notions ;  while  he 
there  faw,  that  the  fame  refinance,  which  oppofed  regal 
authority,  violated  all  law  and  order,  and  made  way, 
either  for  the  ravages  of  a  barbarous  nobility,  or  for  the 
more  intolerable  infolence  of  feditious  preachers.  In  his 
own  p.rfon,  therefore,  he  thought  all  legal  power  to  be 
centered,  by  an  hereditary  and  a  divine  right  :  And  this 
opinion  might  have  proved  dangerous,  if  not  fatal,  to 
liberty ;  had  not  the  firmnefs  of  the  perfuafion,  and 
its  feeming  evidence,  induced  him  to  trufr  folely  to  his 
right,  without  making  the  fmalleft  provifion  either  of 
force  or  politics,  in  order  to  fupport  it. 

Such 
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Such  were  the  oppofite  difpofitions  of  parliament  and  c  hap. 

prince,  at  the  commencement  of  the  Scottilh  line;  diT- v myr^. ^j 

pofitions  juft  beginning  to  exift  and  to  appear  in  the  par-      l6°*' 
liament  s,  but  thoroughly  eftablifhed  and  openly  avowed 
on  the  part  of  tne  prince. 

The  fpirit  and  judgment  of  the  houfe  of  commons 
appeared,  not  only  in  defence  of  their  own  privileges, 
but  alfo  in  their  endeavour,  though,  at  this  time,  in  vain, 
to  free  trade  from  thofe  fhackles,  which  the  high  exerted 
prerogative,  and  even,  in  this  refpecl,  the  ill-judged  ty- 
ranny of  Elizabeth,  had  impofed  upon  it. 

James  had  already,  of  his  own  accord,  called  in  and 
annulled  all  the  numerous  patents  for  monopolies,  which 
had  been  granted  by  his  predecefTor,  and  which  extremely 
fettered  every  fpecies  of  domeftic  induftry  :  But  the  ex- 
clufive  companies  ftill  remained  ;  another  fpecies  of  mo- 
nopoly, by  which  almoft  all  foreign  trade,  except  that 
to  France,  was  brought  into  the  hands  of  a  few  rapa- 
cious engroflers,  and  all  profpect  of  future  improvement 
in  commerce  was  for  ever  facrificed  to  a  little  temporary 
advantage  of  the  fovereign.  Thefe  companies,  though 
arbitrarily  erecled,  had  carried  their  privileges  fo  far,  that 
almoft  all  the  commerce  of  England  was  centered  in  Lon- 

1 

don  ;  and  it  appears,  that  the  cuftoms  of  that  port  amount- 
ed to  1 10,000  1.  a-year,  while  thofe  of  all  the  kingdom 
befide  yielded  only  feventeen  thoufand  c.  Nay,  the  whole 
trade  of  London  was  confined  to  about  200  citizens  u, 
who  were  eafily  enabled,  by  combining  among  themfelves, 
to  fix  whatever  price  they  pleated  both  to  the  exports  and 
imports  of  the  nation.  The  committee,  appointed  to  ex- 
amine this  enormous  grievance,  one  of  the  greateft  which 
we  read  of  in  Englifh  ftory,  infift  on  it  as  a  facl  well 
known  and  avowed,  however  contrary  to  prefent  received 

9  Scs  note  [CJ  at  the  end  of  the  volume.  l  Journ.  21  May,  1604. 

u  Id.  ibid, 

C  4  opinionf 


e 
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C  H  A  P.  opinion,   that  (hipping  and   feamen  had  fenfibly  decayed 

^^J. i during  all  the  preceding  reign  w.     And   though  nothing 

J604.  be  more  common  than  complaims  of  the  decay  of  trade 
even  during  the  moil:  flourishing  periods ;  yet  is  this  a 
coniequence  which  midh<:  naturally  rcfult  from  fuch  arbi- 
trary eftabiifhments,  at  a  time  when  the  commerce  of  all 
the  other  nations  of  Europe,  except  that  of  Scotland,  en- 
joyed full  liberty  and  indulgence. 

While  the  commons  were  thus  attempting  to  giv 
liberty  to  the  trading  part  of  the  nation,  they  alfo  endea- 
voured to  free  the  landed  property  from  the  burthen  of 
wardships  x,   ar.d   to  remove  thofe  remains  of  the  feudal 
tenures,   under  which  the  nation  ftill   laboured.     Ajuft 
regard  was  ihown  to  the  crown   on  the  conduct  of  this 
afLir;   nor  was  the  remedy,   fought  for,  c^nfidered  as  a 
matter  of  right,  but  merely  of  grace  and  favour.     The 
profit,  which  the  king  reaped  both  from  wards  and  from 
refpite  of  homage,   was   eftimated  ;   and  it  was  intended 
to  compound  for  thefe  prerogatives  by  a  fecure  and  inde- 
pendent revenue       But  after  fome  debates  in  the  houfe, 
and  fome  conferences  with  the  lords,  the  affair  was  found 
to  contain  more  difficulties  than  could  eafily,  at  that  time, 
be  furmounted  \  and  it  was  not  then  brought  to  any  con- 
clufion. 

The  fame  fate  attended  an  attempt  of  a  like  nature, 
to  free  the  nation  from  the  burthen  of  purveyance.  This 
prerogative  h.d  been  much  abufed  by  the  purveyors  y  ; 
and  the  commons  ihewed  fome  intention  to  offer  the  king 
fifty  thoufand  pounds  a-year  for  the  abolition  of  it. 

Another  affair  of  the  utmoft  confequence  was  brought 
before  the  parliament,    where    the    commons  fhewed   a 

v."  A  remooftrance  from  the  Trin;tv-ho'ife,  in  i6oz,  fays,  that  in  a  littl, 
aVove  twelve  yea  s,  after  15S8,  the  ftiipp-ng  and  number  of  feamen  in  Eng- 
land decayed  about  a  third.  Angleiev'b  happy  future  {late  of  England,  p.  128 
from  S:r  Juliu?  Cae'ar's  coKeflions.     See  Journ.  21  May,   1604. 

x  Journ.   1  June,  1604.  y  Journ.  30  April,  1604. 

greater 
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greater  fpirit  of  independence  than  any  true  judgment  of  CJ^^  p* 
national   intereft.     The  union  of  the  two  kingdoms  wasv— - y— •* 
zealoufly,  and  even  impatiently  urged  by  the  king  z.     He      l6°4' 
juftly  regarded  it  as  the  peculiar  felicity  of  his  reign,  that 
he  had  terminated  the  bloody  animofities  of  thefe  ho^ile 
nations,    and   had  reduced   the  whole    ifland    under   one 
government;  enjoying  tranquillity  within  itfelf,  and  fecu- 
rity  from  all  foreign  invafions.      He  hoped,   that,   while 
his  fubjecls  of  both  kingdoms  refle&ed  on  pad  difafters, 
befides  regarding  his  perfon  as  infinitely  precious,  they 
would  entertain  the  flrongeft  defire  of  fecuring  themfelves 
againft  the  return  of  like  calamities,  by  a  thorough  union 
of  laws,  parliaments,  and  privileges.     He  considered  not, 
that  this  very  reflection  operated,  as  yet,  in  a  contrary 
manner,  on  men's  prejudices,  and  kept  alive  that  mutual 
hatred  between  the  nations,  which  had  been  carried   to 
the  greateft  extremities,  and  required  time  to  allay  it.    The 
more  urgent  the  king  appeared  in  promoting  fo  ufeful  a 
meafure,   the  more  backward  was  the  En^lifh  parliament 
in  concurring  with  him  ;  while  they  afcrihed  his  exceffive 
zeal,  to  that  partiality,  in  favour  of  his  ancient  fubjecls, 
of  which  they  thought,  that,  on  other  occasions,  they 
had   reafon  to  complain.       Their  complaifance   for  the 
king,  therefore,  carried  them  no  farther  than  to  appoint 
forty-four  Englifh  to  meet  with  thirty-one  Scottifh  com- 
miflioners,  in  order  to  deliberate  concerning  the  terms  of 
a  union;  but  without  any  power  of  making  advances  to- 
wards the  eftablifhment  of  it a. 

The  fame  fpirit  of  independence,  and  perhaps  not 
better  judgment,  appeared  in  the  houfe  of  commons, 
when  the  queftion  of  fupply  was  brought  before  them,  by 
fome  members,  attached  to  the  court.  In  vain  was  it 
urged,  that,  though  the  king  received  a  fupply,  which 

z  Journ.  21  April,  i  May,  1604.      Parliamentary  Hiftory,  vol.  v.  p.  91; 
a  Jaurn.  7  June,  1604.     Rennet,  p.  £73. 

had 
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CHAP,  had  been  voted  to  Elizabeth,  and  which  had  not  been 
XLV. 

^ ^_ collected  before  her  death  ;    yet  he  found  it  burthened 

1604.  with  a  debt  contracted  by  the  queen,  equal  to  the  full 
amount  of  it  :  That  peace  was  not  yet  thoroughly  con- 
cluded with  Spain,  and  that  Ireland  was  ftiil  expenfive 
to  him  :  That  on  his  journey  from  Scotland  amidft  fuch 
a  concourfe  of  people,  and  on  that  of  the  queen  and 
royal  family,  he  had  expended  confiderable  fums  :  And 
that,  as  the  courters  had  looked  for  greater  liberalities 
from  the  prince  on  his  acceffion,  and  had  impofed  on  his 
generous  nature ;  fo  the  prince,  in  his  turn,  would  ex- 
pect at  the  beginning,  fome  mark  of  duty  and  attach- 
ment from  his  people  and  fome  confederation  of  his  ne- 
ceffities.  No  impreiHon  was  made  on  the  houfe  of  com- 
mons by  thefe  topics  ;  and  the  majority  appeared  fully 
determined  to  refufe  all  fupply.  The  burthen  of  govern- 
ment, at  that  time,  lay  furprifingly  light  upon  the  peo- 
ple :  And  that  very  reafon,  which  to  us,  at  this  diftance, 
may  feem  a  motive  of  generofity,  was  the  real  caufe  why 
the  parliament  was,  on  all  occafions,  fo  remarkably- 
frugal  and  referved.  They  were  not,  as  yet,  accuftomed 
to  open  their  purfes  in  fo  liberal  a  manner  as  their  fuc- 
ceffors,  in  order  to  fupply  the  wants  of  their  fovereign; 
and  the  fmalleft  demand,  however  requifite,  appeared  in 
their  eyes  unreafonable  and  exorbitant.  The  commons 
feem  alfo  to  have  been  defirous  of  reducing  the  crown  to 
ftill  farther  ncceflities,  by  their  refufing  a  bill,  fent  down 
to  them  by  the  lords,  for  entailing  the  crown  lands  for 
ever  on  the  king's  heirs  and  fucceflbrs  b.  The  diflipation, 
made  by  Elizabeth,  had  probably  taught  James  the  ne- 
ceflity  of  this  law,  and  ftiewn  them  the  advantage  of  re- 
Jufing  it. 

In  order  to  cover  a  difappointment  with  regard  to  fupply, 
which  might  bear  a  bad  construction  both  at  home  and 

b  Parliamentary  Hift.  vol.  v.  p.  108, 

abroad, 
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abroad,  Tames  fent  a  mefTao;eto  the  houfec,  in  which  he  told  CHAP. 

XLV. 

them,  that  he  defired  no  fupply  ;  and  he  was  very  forward  "    « 

in  refufmg  what  was  never  offered  him.  Soon  alter,  he  '604. 
prorogued  the  parliament,  not  without  difcovering,  in  his 
fpcech,  vifible  marks  of"  diflatisfaclion.  Even  fo  early  in 
his  reign,  he  faw  reafon  to  make  public  complaints  of  the 
refllefs  and  encroaching  fpirit  of  the  puritanical  party, 
and  of  the  malevolence,  with  which  they  endeavoured  to 
infpire  the  commons.  Nor  were  his  complaints  without 
foundation,  or  the  puritans  without  interefr. ;  fince  the 
commons,  now  finding  themfelves  free  from  the  arbi- 
trary government  of  Elizabeth,  made  application  for  a  con- 
ference with  the  lords,  and  prefented  a  petition  to  the  king; 
the  purport  of  both  which  was  to  procure,  in  favour  of 
the  puritans,  a  relaxation  of  the  ecclefiaftical  laws  d.  The 
ufe  of  the  furplice  and  of  the  crofs  in  baptifm  is  there 
chiefly  complained  of;  but  the  remedy  feems  to  have  been 
expedted  folely  from  the  king's  difpenfmg  power e.  In 
the  papers,  which  contain  this  application  and  petition, 
we  may  alfo  fee  proofs  of  the  violent  animofity  of  the 
commons  againft  the  catholics,  together  with  the  intole- 
rating  fpirit  of  that  aflembly  f. 

This  fummer,   the  peace  with  Spain  was  finally  con- peace  with 

eluded,  and  was  finned  by  the  Spanifh  minifters  at  Lon-  S0pa,n!. 

,  °  J  lotn  Aug. 

don  s.  In  the  conferences,  previous  to  this  treaty,  the 
nations  were  found  to  have  fo  few  claims  on  each  other 
that,  except  on  account  of  the  fupport  given  by  England 
to  the  Low-Country  provinces,  the  war  might  appear  to 
have  been  continued  more  on  account  of  perfonal  animo- 
fity between  Philip  and  Elizabeth,  than  any  contrariety 
of  political  interefts  between  their  fubje&s.  Some  articles 
in  the  treaty,  which  feemed  prejudicial  to  theDutchcom- 

c  Journ.  26  June,  1^04.  d  La  Boderie,  the  French  ambaffador, 

fays,  that  the  houle  of  commons   was  compoied  moftly  of  puritans,  vol.  i. 
p.  81.  e  Parliamentary  Hiftory,  vol.  v.  p.  98,99,  ico.  f  See 

note  [D]  at  the  end  of  the  volume,  g  Rymer,  torn.  xvi.  p.  585,  &c. 

monwealth, 
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CHAP,  monwealth,  were  never  executed   by  the  king ;  and  as 

^ *   j  the  Spaniards  made  no  complaints  on  that  head,  it  ap- 

1604.  peared,  that,  by  fecret  agreement,  the  king  had  exprefsly 
referved  the  power  of  fending  afiiftance  to  the  Hol- 
landers h.  The  conflable  of  Caftile  came  into  England 
to  ratify  the  peace  5  and  on  the  part  of  England,  the  earl 
of  Hertford  was  fent  into  the  Low-Countries  for  the 
fame  purpofe,  and  the  earl  of  Nottingham,  high  admiral, 
into  Spain.  The  train  of  the  latter  was  numerous  and 
fplendid  ;  and  the  Spaniards,  it  is  faid,  were  extremely 
furprized,  when  they  beheld  the  blooming  countenances 
and  graceful  appearance  of  the  Englifh,  whom  their  bi- 
gotry, inflamed  by  the  priefts,  had  reprefented  as  fo  many 
monflers  and  infernal  daemons. 

Though  England,  by  means  of  her  naval  force,  was 
perfectly  fecure,  during  the  later  years  of  the  Spanifh 
war,  James  fhcwed  an  impatience  to  put  an  end  to  hofti- 
lities  ;  and  foon  after  his  acceilion,  before  any  terms  of 
peace  were  concerted  or  even  propofed  by  Spain,  he  re- 
called all  the  letters  of  marque  *,  which  had  been  grant- 
ed by  queen  Elizabeth.  Archduke  Albert  had  made 
fome  advances  of  a  like  nature  k,  which  invited  the  king 
to  take  this  friendly  ftep.  But  what  is  remarkable ;  in 
James's  proclamation  for  that  purpofe,  he  plainly  fup- 
pofes,  that,  as  he  had  himfelf,  while  king  of  Scotland, 
always  lived  in  amity  with  Spain,  peace  was  attached  to 
his  perfon,  and  that  merely  by  his  acceirion  to  the  crown 
of  England,  without  any  articles  of  treaty  or  agreement, 
he  had  ended  the  war  between  the  kingdoms  '.  This 
ignorance  of  the  law  of  nations  may  appear  furprifing  in 

h  Winwood,  vol.  ii.  p.  27.  330,  et  alibi.  In  this  refpeft  James's  peace  was 
more  honourable  than  that  which  Henry  IV.  himfelf  made  with  Spain.  This 
latter  prince  ftipulat;d  not  to  aihll  the  Dutch  j  and  the  fupplies,  which  he 
fecretly  fent  them,  were  in  direct  contravention  to  the  treaty.  *  23d  of 

June,  1603.  k   Grotii  Annal.  lib.  12,  *  See  proclamations 

during  the  firft  fcven  years  cf  K.  James.     Winwcod,  vcl.  ii.  p.  65. 

a  prince^ 
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a  prince,  who  was  thirty-fix  years  of  age,  and  who  had0  hap. 
reigned   from  his  infancy  ;  did  we  not  confider,  that  a  >  * 

king  of  Scotland,  who  Jives  in  clofe  friendfnip  with  1604. 
England,  has  few  tranfadtions  to  manage  with  foreign 
princes,  and  has  little  opportunity  of  acquiring  experi- 
ence. Unhappily  for  James,  his  timidity,  his  prejudices, 
his  indolence,  his  love  of  amufement,  particularly  of 
hunting,  to  which  he  was  much  addicted,  ever  prevented 
him  from  making  any  progrefs  in  the  knowledge  or  prac- 
tice of  foreign  politics,  and  in  a  little  time  diminifhed  that 
regard,  which  all  the  neighbouring  nations  had  paid  tq 
England,  during  the  reign  of  his  predeceflbr  m. 

n»  Memoirs  de  la  Eoderie,  vol,  i,  p.   64.    1S1.   T95.  217.   302*    vo).  ii. 
p.  244.  27??, 
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CHAP.     XLVI. 

Gunpowder  conspiracy  - A  parliament  - Truce 

betwixt    Spain   and   the  United  Provinces A 

parliament Death    of  the    French   King 

Arminianifn State  of  Ireland, 

C  H  a  P.  \J[  7E  are  now  to  relate  an  event,  one  of  the  mod 
i  *  i    V  V      memorable,  that  hiftory  has  conveyed  to  pofte- 

1604.  rity,  and  containing  at  once  a  fingular  proof  both  of  the 
frrength  and  weaknefs  of  the  human  mind  ;  its  wideft  de- 
parture from  morals,  and  moft  fteady  attachment  to  reli- 
gious prejudices.  'Tis  the  Gunpowder  treafon  of  which  I 
fpeak  ;  a  facl:  as  certain  as  it  appears  incredible. 

Gunpowder  The  Roman  catholics  had  expected  great  favour  and 
sonfpiracy,  indulgence  on  the  acceflicn  of  James,  both  as  he  was  de- 
fended from  Mary,  whofe  life  they  believed  to  have 
been  facrificed  to  their  caufe,  and  as  he  himfelf,  in  his 
early  youth,  was  imagined  to  have  mown  fome  partiality 
towards  them  ;  which  nothing,  they  thought,  but  intereft 
and  neceflity  had  fince  reftrained.  It  is  pretended,  that 
he  had  even  entered  into  pofitive  engagements  to  tolerate 
their  religion,  as  foon  as  he  mould  mount  the  throne  of 
England  ;  whether  their  credulity  had  interpreted  in 
this  fenfe  fome  obliging  expreffions  of  the  king's,  or 
that  he  had  employed  fuch  an  artifice,  in  order  to  render 
them  favourable  to  his  title  n.  Very  foon  they  difcovered 
their  miftake  ;  and  were  at  once  furprized  and  enraged  to 
find  James,  on  all  occafions,  exprefs  his  intention  of 
fh  icily  executing  the  laws  enacted  againfl:  them,  and  of 
perfevcring  in  ail  the  rigorous  meafures  of  Elizabeth. 
Catefby,  a  gentleman  of  good  parts  and  of  an  ancient 

n  State  Tiials,  vol.  ii.  p.  201,  tot,  203,     Winwcod,  vol,  ii.  p.  49. 

family, 
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family,  firft  thought  of  a  moft  extraordinary  method  of  c***  p* 

revenue  ;  and    he  opened   his  intention  to  Piercy,  a  de-  >,,,'  .v / 

fcendent  of  the  illuftrious  houfe  of  Northumberland.  In  »6°4« 
one  of  their  converfations  with  regard  to  the  diftreffed 
condition  of  the  catholics,  Piercy  having  broken  into  a 
fally  of  paflion,  and  mentioned  aiTaflinating  the  king; 
Catefby  took  the  opportunity  of  revealing  to  him  a  nobler 
and  more  extenfive  plan  of  treafon,  which  not  only  in- 
cluded a  fure  execution  of  vengeance,  but  afforded  fome 
hopes  of  reftoring  the  catholic  religion  in  England.  In 
vain,  faid  he,  would  you  put  an  end  to  the  king's  life  : 
He  has  children,  who  would  fucceed  both  to  his  crown 
and  to  his  maxims  of  government.  In  vain  would  you 
extinguifh  the  whole  royal  family  :  The  nobility,  the 
gentry,  the  parliament  are  all  infected  with  the  fame 
herefy,  and  could  raife  to  the  throne  another  prince  and 
another  family,  who,  befides  their  hatred  to  our  religion, 
would  be  animated  with  revenge  for  the  tragical  death  of 
their  predeceflbrs.  To  ferve  any  good  purpofe,  we  muft 
deftroy,  at  one  blow,  the  king,  the  royal  family,  the 
lords,  the  commons  ;  and  bury  all  our  enemies  in  one 
common  ruin.  Happily,  they  are  all  aflembled  on  the 
firft  meeting  of  the  parliament ;  and  afford  us  the  op- 
portunity of  glorious  and  ufeful  vengeance.  Great  pre- 
parations will  not  be  requifite.  A  few  of  us,  combin- 
ing, may  run  a  mine  below  the  hall,  in  which  they 
meet;  and  choofing  the  very  moment  when  the  king 
harangues  both  houfes,  confign  over  to  deftruclion  thefe 
determined  foes  to  all  piety  and  religion.  Meanwhile, 
we  ourfelves  (landing  aloof,  fafe  and  unfufpecled,  (hall 
triumph  in  being  the  initruments  of  divine  wrath,  and 
fhall  behold  with  pleafure  thofe  facrilegious  walls,  in 
which  were  paffed  the  edicfo  for  profcribing  our  church 
and  butchering  her  children,  toft  into  a  thoufand  frag- 
ments ;  while  their  impious  inhabitants,  meditating  per- 
haps ftill  new  permeations  againft  us',  pafs  from  flames 

above 
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°  XLVtP*  a^ove  to  ^ames  below,  there  for  ever  to  endure  the  tor- 

y  ments  due  to  their  offences  °. 

i6c4.  Piercy  was  charmed   with   this  projecl  of  Catefby  ; 

and  they  agreed  to  communicate  the  matter  to  a  few  more, 
and  among  the  reft  to  Thomas  Winter,  whom  they  fent 
over  to  Flanders,  in  quell  of  Fawkes,  an  officer  in  the 
Spanifh  fervice,  with  whofe  zeal  and  courage  they  were 
all  thoroughly  acquainted.  When  they  inlifted  any  new 
confpirator,  in  order  to  bind  him  to  fecrccy,  they  al- 
ways, together  with  an  oath,  employed  the  Communion, 
the  mod  facred  rite  of  their  religion  p.  And  it  is  remark- 
able, that  no  one  of  thefe  pious  devotees  ever  entertained 
the  lealr  compunction  with  regard  to  the  cruel  maflacre, 
which  they  projected,  of  whatever  Was  great  and  eminent 
in  the  nation.  Some  of  them  only  were  ftartled  by  the 
reflection,  that  of  neceflity  many  catholics  muft  be  pre- 
fent ;  as  fpeclators  or  attendants  on  the  king,  or  as 
having  feats  in  the  houfe  of  peers  :  But  Tefmond,  a 
jefuit,  and  Garnet,  fupenor  of  that  order  in  England,  re- 
moved thefe  lcruples,  and  Ihewed  them  how  the  interefts 
of  religion  required,  that  the  innocent  fhould  here  be  fa- 
crificed  with  the  guilty. 

All  this  pafTed  iri  the  fpring  and  fummer  of  the  year 
1604  ;  when  the  confpirators  aifo  hired  a  houfe  in  Piercy  ?s 
name,  adjoining  to  that  in  which  the  parliament  was  to 
afTemble.  Towards  the  end  of  that  year  they  began  their 
operations.  That  they  mi^ht  be  lefs  interrupted,  and 
give  lefs  fufpicion  to  the  neighbourhood,  they  carried  in 
ftore  of  provifions  with  them,  and  never  defined  from 
their  labour.  Obftinate  in  their  purpofe,  and  confirmed 
by  paffion,  by  principle,  and  by  mutual  exhortation,  they 
little  feared  death  in  comparifon  of  a  difappointment ; 
and  having  provided  arms,  together  with  the  inftruments 
of  their  labour,  they  refolved  there  to  perifh  in  cafe  of  a 

0  Hiftory  of  the  Gunpowder  Treafon. 
P  State  liials,  vol.  i.  p.  190.  198.  210. 

diicavery. 
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difcovery.     Their  perfeverance  advanced  the  work  ;  and  CHAP, 
they  foon  pierced   the  wall,  though  three  yards  in  thick- .__     ^     _j 
nefs  ;  but  on  approaching  the  other  fide,  they  were  fome-      1605.] 
what   flartled   at   hearing  a  noife,  which  they  knew  not 
how  to  account  for.     Upon  enquiry,  they  found,  that  it 
came  from  the  vault  below  the  houfe  of  lords  j  that  a 
magazine  of  coals  had  been  kept  there  ;  and  that,  as  the 
coals  were  felling  off,  the  vault  would  be  let  to  the  higheft 
bidder.     The  opportunity  was   immediately  feized  ;   the 
place  hired  by  Piercy  ;   thirty- fix  barrels  of  powder  lodged 
in  it  ;  the  whole  covered  up  with  faggots  and  billets  ;   the 
doors  of  the  cellar  boldly  flung  open  ;  and  every  body 
admitted,  as  if  it  contained  nothing  dangerous. 

Confident  of  fuccefs,  they  now  began  to  look  for- 
ward, and  to  plan  the  remaining  part  of  their  project. 
The  king,  the  queen,  prince  Henry,  were  all  expected 
to  be  prefent  at  the  opening  of  parliament.  The  Duke, 
by  reafon  of  his  tender  age,  would  be  abfent  ;  and  it 
was  refolved,  that  Piercy  fhould  feize  him,  or  aflaffinate 
him.  The  princefs  Elizabeth,  a  child  likewife,  was 
kept  at  Lord  Harrington's  houfe  in  Warwickshire ;  and 
Sir  Everard  Digby,  Rookwood,  Grant,  being  let  into 
the  confpiracy,  engaged  to  affemble  their  friends,  on 
pretence  of  a  hunting  match,  and  feizing  that  princefs, 
immediately  to  proclaim  her  queen.  So  tranfported  were 
they  with  rage  againft  their  adverfaries,  and  io  charmed 
With  the  profpedr.  of  revenge,  that  they  forgot  all  care  of 
their  own  fafety  ;  and  trufting  to  the  general  confufion, 
which  muft  refuit  from  fo  unexpected  a  blow,  they  fore- 
faw  not,  that  the  fury  of  the  people,  now  unreftrained 
by  any  authority,  muft  have  turned  againft  them,  and 
would  probably  have  fatiated  itfelf,  by  an  univerfal  maf- 
facre  of  the  catholics. 

The  day,  fo   long  wifhed   for^  now  approached,  on 
which  the  parliament  was  appointed  to  affemble.     The 

Vol.  VI.  D  dreadful 
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CHAP,  dreadful   fecret,  though  communicated  to  above  twenty 
i  i  pprfon*^  had  been  religioufly  kept,  during  the  fpace  of 

l6o5*  near  a  year  and  a  half.  No  remorfe,  no  pity,  no  fear  of 
punifhment,  no  hope  of  reward,  had,  as  yet,  induced 
any  one  confpirator,  either  to  abandon  the  enterprize,  or 
make  a  difcovery  of  it.  The  holy  fury  had  extinguifhed 
in  their  bread  every  other  motive  -3  and  it  was  an  indis- 
cretion at  laft,  proceeding  chiefly  from  thefe  very  bigotted 
prejudices  and  partialities,  which  faved  the  nation. 

Ten  days  before  the  meeting  of  parliament,  Lord 
Monteagle,  a  catholic,  fon  to  Lord  Morley,  received 
the  following  letter,  which  had  been  delivered  to  his 
fervant  by  an  unknown  hand.  My  Lord,  Out  of  the  love 
1  bear  to  fome  of  your  friends,  I  have  a  care  of  your  prefer- 
vation.  Therefore  I  would  advife  you,  as  you  tender  your* 
life,  to  devife  fome  excufe  to  Jhift  off  your  attendance  at  this 
parliament.  For  God  and  man  have  concurred  to  punijh  tht 
wicked nefs  of  this  time.  And  think  not  /lightly  of  this  adver- 
tifement ;  but  retire  y our felf  into  your  country,  where  you  may 
expecl  the  event  in  fafety.  For,  though  there  be  no  appearance 
of  any  fir,  yet,  I  fay,  they  will  receive  a  terrible  blow,  this 
parliament,  and  yet  they  Jhall  not  fee  who  hurts  them.  This 
counfel  is  not  to  be  contemned,  becaufe  it  may  do  you  good,  and 
can  do  you  no  harm  :  For  the  danger  is  paft,  as  foon  as  you 
have  burned  the  letter.  And  I  hope  God  will  give  you  tht 
grace  to  make  good  ufe  of  it,  unto  ivhofe  holy  protection  I  com- 
mend you  * . 

Monteagle  knew  not  what  to  make  of  this  letter; 
and  though  inclined  to  think  it  a  foolifh  attempt  to 
frighten  and  ridicule  him,  he  judged  it  fafeit  to  carry  it 
to  Lord  Salifbury,  fecretary  of  ftate.  Though  Salifbury 
too  was  inclined  to  pay  little  attention  to  it,  he  thought 
proper  to  lay  it  before  the  king,  who  came  to  town  a  few 
days  after.     To  the  king  it  appeared  not  fo  light  a  mat- 

1  K,  James's  Works,  p,  227. 
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ter :  and  from  the  ferious  earned  ftyle  of  the  letter,  hec  HAP. 

.  XLVI 

conjectured,    that    it  implied    fomething  dangerous  and 

important.  A  terrible  blow,  and  yet  the  authors  concealed  ;  i6o< 
a  danger  fo  fudden,  and  yet  fo  great;  thefe  circumflances 
feemed  all  to  denote  fome  contrivance  by  gunpowder  ; 
and  it  was  thought  advifable  to  infpecl  all  the  vaults  be- 
Jow  the  hotifes  of  parliament.  This  care  belonged  to 
the  earl  of  Suffolk,  Lord  chamberlain  ;  who  purpofely 
delayed  the  fearch,  till  the  day  before  the  meeting  of 
parliament.  He  remarked  thofe  great  piles  of  wood  and 
Faggots,  which  lay  in  the  vault  under  the  upper  houfe  ; 
and  he  call  his  eye  upon  Fawkes,  who  flood  in  a  dark 
corner,  and  pafled  himfelf  for  Piercy's  fervant.  That 
daring  and  determined  courage,  which  fo  much  diftin- 
guifhed  this  confpirator,  even  among  thofe  heroes  in 
villany,  was  fully  painted  in  his  countenance,  and  was 
not  palled  unnoticed  by  the  chamberlain  r.  Such  a 
quantity  alfo  of  fuel,  for  the  ufe  of  one  who  lived  fo  little 
in  town  as  Piercy,  appeared  a  little  extraordinary  3  -9  and 
upon  comparing  all  circumflances,  it  was  refolved  that  a 
more  thorough  infpection  fhould  be  made.  About  mid- 
night, Sir  Thomas  Knevet,  a  juffice  of  peace,  was  fent 
with  proper  attendants ;  and  before  the  door  of  the  vault, 
finding  Fawkes,  who  had  juft  fmiihed  all  his  prepara- 
tions, he  immediately  ieized  him,  and  turning  over  the 
faggots,  difecvered  the  powder.  The  matches  and  every 
thing  proper  for  fetting  fire  to  the  train  were  taken  in 
Fawkes's  pocket ;  who  finding  his  guilt  now  apparent, 
and  feeing  no  refuge  but  in  boldnefs  and  defpair,  ex- 
preffed  the  utmofl  regret,  that  he  had  lofl  the  opportu- 
nity, of  firing  the  powder  at  once,  and  of  fweetening  his 
own  death  by  that  of  his  enemies  c.  Before  the  council, 
.he  difplayed  the  fame  intrepid  firmnefs,  mixed  even  with 

r  K.  James's  Works,  p.  229.  «  Id,  Ibid, 

I  Ibid,  p,  230, 
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chap,  (corn  and  difdain  ;  refufing  to  difcover  his  accomplices, 
t  x  '  ^arid  (hewing  no  concern  but  for  the  failure  of  the  enter- 
1605,  prize  u.  This  obftinacy  lafted  two  or  three  days  :  But 
being  confined  to  the  Tower,  left  to  reflect  on  his  guilt 
and  danger,  and  the  rack  being  juft  fhown  to  him;  his 
courage,  fatigued  with  fo  long  an  effort,  and  unfupported 
by  hope  or  fociety,  at  laft  failed  him  ;  and  he  made  a  full 
diicovery  of  all  the  confpirators  x. 

Catesby,  Piercy,  and  the  other  criminals,  who  were 
in  London,  though  they  had  heard  of  the  alarm  taken  at 
the  letter  fent  to  Monteagle  ;  though  they  had  heard  of 
the  chamberlain's  fearch  ;  yet  were  refolved  to  perfift  to 
the  utmoft,  and  never  abandon  their  hopes  of  fuccefs  y. 
But  at  laft,  hearing  that  Fawkes  was  arrefted,  they  hur- 
ried  down  to  Warwickmire  ;  where  Sir  Everard  Digby, 
thinking  himfelf   allured,  that  fuccefs  had  attended  his 
confederates,  was  already  in  arms,   in  order  to  feize  the 
princefs  Elizabeth.     She  had  efcaped  into  Coventry  ;  and 
they  were  obliged   to  put   themfelves   on   their   defence 
ao-ainft  the  country,  who  were  raifed   from  all  quarters, 
and  armed,  by  the  fheriff.     The  confpirators,  with  all 
their  attendants,  never  exceeded   the  number  of  eighty 
perfons ;  and  being  furrounded  on  every  fide,  could  n% 
longer  entertain  hopes,  either  of  prevailing  or  efcaping. 
Having  therefore  confefTed  themfelves,  and  received  abfo- 
lution,  they  boldly   prepared  for  death,  and  refolved  to 
fell  their  lives  as  dear  as  pofTible  to  the  afTailants.     But 
even  this  miferable  confolation  was   denied  them.     Some 
of  their  powder  took  fire,  and  difabled  them  for  defence  z. 
The  people  rufhed  in   upon  them.     Piercy  and  Catefby 
were  killed   by  one  fhot.     Digby,  Rookwood,  Winter, 
and  others,  being  taken  prifoners,  were  tried,  confefTed 

u  Winwood,  vol.  ii.  p.  173.  x  K.  James's  Works,  p.  231. 

y  See  note  [E]  at  the  end  of  the  volume.         *  State  Trials,  vol.  i.  p.  199^ 
Difcourfe  of  the  manner,  &c.  p.  69,  70, 
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the'w  suilt,  and  died,  as  well  as  Garnet,  by  the  hands  ofc  HAP. 

XLVI 

the  executioner.     Notwithftanding  this  horrid  crime,  the. j 

bigotted  catholics  were  fo  devoted  to  Garnet,  that  they     l6o5* 
fancied    miracles  to   be  wrought  by  his   blood  a  j  and  in 
Spain  he  was  regarded  as  a  martyr  b. 

Neither  had  the  defperate  fortune  of  the  confpirators 
uro-ed  them  to  this  enterprize,  nor  had  the  former  pro- 
fligacy of  their  lives  prepared  them  for  fo  great  a  crime. 
Before  that  audacious  attempt,  (heir  conduct,  fecms,  in 
general,  to  be  liable  to  no  reproach.  Catefby's  character 
had  entitled  him  to  fuch  regard,  that  Rookwood  and 
Digby  were  feduced  by  their  implicit  truft  in  his  judge- 
ment j  and  they  declared,  that,  from  the  motive  alone  of 
friendfhip  to  him,  they  were  ready,  on  any  occafion,  to 
have  facrinced  their  lives c.  Digby  himfelf  was  as  highly 
efteemed  and  beloved  as  any  man  in  England  ;  and  he 
had  been  particularly  honoured  with  the  good  opinion  of 
Queen  Elizabeth  \  It  was  bigotted  zeal  alone,  the 
moll  abfurd  of  prejudices  mafqued  with  reafon,  the 
moil  criminal  of  paffions  covered  with  the  appearance  of 
duty,  which  feduced  them  into  meafures,  that  were  fatal 
to  themfelves,  and  had  fo  nearly  proved  fatal  to  theif 
country  e. 

The  Lords  Mordaunt  and  Stourton,  two  catholics, 
were  fined,  the  former  10,000  pounds,  the  latter  4000, 
by  the  flar-chamber ;  bccaufe  their  abfence  from  par- 
liament had  begotten  a  fufpicion  of  their  bcjing  ac- 
quainted with  the  confpiracy.  The  earl  of  Northum- 
berland was   fined   30,000  pounds,  and   detained  feveral 

a  Winwood,  vol.  ii.  p.  300.  b  Id.  Ibid.  c  State  Trials, 

vol.  i,  p.  201.  d  Athen.  Ox.  vol.  ii.  fol.  254. 

e  Digby,  after  his  condemnation,  faid  in  a  later  to  his  wire  :  "  Now  for 
"  my  intention,  let  me  tell  you,  that  if  I  had  thought  there  had  been  the 
"  lejfl:  fin  in  the  plot,  I  would  not  have  been  of  it  for  all  the  world  ;  and  no 
M  other  caufe  drew  me,  to  hazard  my  fcrtwne  and  life,  but  zeal  to  God's 
"  religion."  He  exprefies  his  furprize  to  hear  that  any  catholics  had  con- 
demned it,     Digty i  fapcrs,  publijhed  by  fdcretary  Coventry, 

P  3  years 
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C  vrvTP*  )?ears  prisoner  in   the  Tower  j  becaufe,  not  to  mention 

v-— v 'other  grounds  of  fufpicion,  he   had  admitted  Piercy  into 

Jo65'     the  number  of  gentlemen  oenfioners,  without  his  taking 
the  requifite  oaths  f. 

The  king,  in  his  fpeech  to  the  parliament,  obferved, 
that,  though  religion  had  engaged  the  confpirators  in  fo 
criminal  an  attempt,  yet  ought  we  not  to  involve  all  the 
Roman  catholics  in  the  fame  guilt,  or  fuppofe  them 
equally  difpofed  to  commit  fuch  enormous  barbarities. 
Many  holy  men,  he  laid,  and  our  anceftors  among  the 
reft,  had  been  feduced  to  concur  with  that  church  in  her 
fcholaftic  doctrines  ;  who  yet  had  never  admitted  her 
fediticus  principles,  concerning  the  pope's  power  of  de- 
throning kings,  or  fanc~nfying  affaflination.  The  wrath 
of  Heaven  is  denounced  againft.  crimes,  but  innocent 
error  may  obtain  its  favour  5  and  nothing  can  be  more 
hateful  than  the  uncharitablenefs  of  the  puritans,  who 
condemn  alike  to  eternal  torments,  even  the  mod  inoffen- 
five  partizans  of  popery.  For  his  part,  he  added,  that 
confpiracy,  however  atrocious,  mould  never  alter,  in  the 
kaft,  his  plan  of  government :  While  with  one  hand  he 
punifhed  guilt ;  with  the  other,  he  would  ftill  fupport 
and  protect  innocence  g.  After  this  fpeech,  he  prorogued 
the  parliament,  till  the  2ld  of  January  h. 

The  moderation,  and,  I  may  fay,  magnanimity,  of 
the  king,  immediately  after  fo  narrow  an  eicape  from  a 
molt  deteitabie  confpiracy,  was  no  wife  agreeable  to  his 
fubje&s.  Their  animoiity  againft  popery,  even  before 
this  provocation,  had  rifen  to  a  great  pitch  ;  and  it  had 
perhaps  been  more  prudent  in  James,  by  a  little  diflimu- 

f  Camden  in  Kennet,  p.  692.  g  K.  James's  Works,  p.  503,  504. 

h  The  Parliament,  this  feflion,  paiTed  an  aft  obliging  every  one  to  take 
the  oath  of  allegiance  :  A  very  moderate  teft,  fince  it  decided  no  controvertod 
poir.ts  between  the  two  religions,  and  only  engaged  the  perfons  who  took  it 
to  abjure  the  pope's  power  of  dethroning  kings.     See  K,  James's  Works, 
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lation,  to  have  conformed  himfelf  to  it.     His  theological  chap. 

XLVJ. 

learning,  confirmed  by  difputation,  had  happily  fixed  his  ■_  -r~ '_/ 
judgment  in  the  proteftant  faith  ;  yet  was  his  heart  a  little  ,6c6« 
byafTed  by  the  allurements  of  Rome,  and  he  had  been 
well  pleafed,  if  the  making  of  fome  advances  could  have 
effected  an  union  with  that  ancient  mother-church.  He 
ftrove  to  abate  the  acrimony  of  his  own  fubjects  againft 
the  religion  of  their  fathers  :  He  became  himfelf  the  ob- 
ject of  their  diffidence  and  averfion.  Whatever  meafures 
he  embraced  -,  in  Scotland  to  introduce  prelacy,  in  Eng- 
land to  inforce  the  authority  of  the  eftablifhed  church, 
and  fupport  its  rites  and  ceremonies ;  were  interpreted  as 
fo  many  fteps  towards  popery  ;  and  were  reprefented  by 
the  puritans  as  fymptoms  of  idolatry  and  fu perflation. 
Ignorant  of  the  confequences,  or  unwilling  to  facrifice 
to  politics  his  inclination,  which  he  called  his  conference, 
he  perfevered  in  the  fame  meafures,  and  gave  truft  and 
preferment,  almofl  indifferently,  to  his  catholic  and  pro- 
teftant fubjects.  And  finding  his  perfon,  as  well  as  his 
title,  lefs  obnoxious  to  the  church  of  Rome,  than  thofe  of 
Elizabeth,  he  gradually  abated  the  rigour  of  thofe  laws, 
which  had  been  enacted  againft  that  church,  and  which 
were  (o  acceptable  to  his  bigotted  fubjects.  But  the  ef- 
fects of  thefe  difpofitions  on  both  fides  became  not  very 
fenfible,  till  towards  the  conclufion  of  his  reign. 

At  this  time,  James  feems  to  have  pofTefTed  the  af- 
fections even  of  his  Englifh  fubjects,  and,  in  a  tolerable 
degree,  their  efteem  and  regard.  Hitherto  their  com- 
plaints were  chiefly  levelled  againft  his  too  great  con- 
ftancy  in  his  early  friendfhips  ;  a  quality,  which,  had  it 
been  attended  with  more  ceconomy,  the  wife  would  have 
excufed,  and  the  candid  would  even,  perhaps,  have  ap- 
plauded. His  parts,  which  were  not  defpicable,  and  his 
learning,  which  was  great,  being  highly  extolled  by  his 
courtiers  and  gownmen,  and  not  yet  tried  in  the  manage- 

D  4  ment 
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CHAP,  merit  of  any  delicate  affairs,  for  which  he   was    unfit, 

VLVI 

L  \_  'railed  a  high  idea  of  him  in  the  world  ;  nor  was  it  always 
j6q6.     through  flattery  or  infincerity,   that  he  received  the  title 
of  the  fecond  Solomon.     A  report,  which  was  fuddenly 
Spread  about  this  time,  of  his  being  afTafiinated,  vifibly 
A  parlia-    ^ruc^  a  great  confirmation  into  all  orders  of  men  *.    The 
ment.         commons  alfo  abated,  this  feflion,  fomewhat  of  their  ex- 
cefiive  frugality,  and  granted  him  an  aid,  payable  in  four 
years,   of  three   fubfidies  and   fix  fifteenths,   which,   Sir 
Francis   Bacon   faid   in  the  houfe  k,    might   amount   to 
about  four  hundred  thoufand  pounds  :  And  for  once  the 
king  and  parliament  parted  in  friendfhip  and  good  hu- 
mour.    The  hatred  which  the  catholics  fo  vifibly  bore 
him.  gave  him,  at  this  time,  an  additional   value  in  the 
eyes  of   his   people.      The  only  confiderable  point,  in 
which  the  commons  incurred  his  difpleafure,  was  by  dis- 
covering their  conftant  goodwill  to  the  puritans,  in  whofe 
favour  they  defired  a  conference  with  the  lords  l :  Which 
was  rejected. 
November        The   chief  affair  tranfa&ed  next  feflion,  was  the  in- 
**•  tended  union  of  the  two  kingdoms.     Nothing  could  ex- 

ceed the  king's  paflion  and  zeal  for  this  noble  enterprize, 
but  the  parliament's  prejudice  and  reluctance  againfr.  it. 
There  remain  two  excellent  Speeches  in  favour  of  the 
union,  which  it  would  not  be  improper  to  compare  toge- 
ther ;  that  of  the  king  ',  and  that  of  Sir  Francis  Bacon. 
Thofe,  who  affect  in  every  thing  Such  an  extreme  con- 
tempt for  James,  will  be  furprifed  to  find,  that  his  diS- 
courfe,  both  for  good  reafoning  and  elegant  compofi- 
tion,  approaches  very  near  that  of  a  man,  who  was  un- 
doubtedly, at  that  time,  one  of  the  greateft  geniufes  in 
Europe.    A  few  trivial  indifcretions  and  indecorums  may 

i  Kennet,  p.  696.  k  Journ.  20th  May,  i6c6, 

1  Journ.  ;th  April,  1606.  m  Kennet,  p.  676. 

»  K.  James's  works,  p.  509^ 
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be  faid  to  characterize  the  harangue  of  the  monarch,  and  C  £  *  p- 

mark  it  for  his  own.     And    in    general,    fo   open   and  , 1 , 

avowed  a  declaration  in  favour  of  a  meafure,  while  he  k>3©> 
had  taken  no  care,  by  any  precaution  or  intrigue,  to 
enfure  fuccefs,  may  fafely  be  pronounced  an  indifcretion. 
But  the  art  of  managing  parliaments,  by  private  intereft 
or  cabal,  being  found  hitherto  of  little  ufe  or  neceffity, 
had  not,  as  yet,  become  a  part  ofEnglim  politics.  In 
the  common  courfe  of  affairs,  government  could  be  con- 
ducted without  their  affiftance  ;  and  when  their  concur- 
rence became  neceffary  to  the  meafures  of  the  crown,  it 
was,  generally  fpeaking,  except  in  times  of  great  faction 
and  difcontent,  obtained  without  much  difficulty. 

The  king's  influence  feems  to  have  rendered  the  Scot- 
tifh  parliament  cordial  in  all  the  fteps,  which  they  took 
towards  the  union.  Though  the  advantages,  which  Scot- 
land might  hope  from  that  meafure,  were  more  coniider- 
able ;  yet  were  the  objections  too,  with  regard  to  that 
kingdom,  more  ftriking  and  obvious.  The  benefit 
which  mutt  have  refulted  to  England,  both  by  acceflion 
of  ftrength  and  fecurity,  was  not  defpicable  ;  and  as  the 
Enodiih  were,  by  far  the  greater  nation,  and  pofiefled 
the  feat  of  government,  the  objections,  either  from  the 
point  of  honour  or  from  jealoufy,  could  not  reafonably 
have  any  place  among  them.  The  Englifli  parliament 
indeed  feem  to  have  been  fwayed  merely  by  the  vulgar 
motive  of  national  antipathy.  And  they  periifted  fo  ob- 
ftinately  in  their  prejudices,  that  all  the  efforts  for  a  tho- 
rough union  and  incorporation  ended  only  in  the  aboli- 
tion of  the  hoftile  laws,  formerly  enacted  between  the 
kingdoms  °. 

•  The  commons  were  even  fo  averfe  to  the  union,  that  they  had  com- 
plained in  the  former  feflion  to  the  'ords  of  the  hi/hop  of  Brittol,  for  writing 
a  book  in  favour  of  it,  and  the  prelate  was  obliged  to  make  fubmi/Tions  for 
this  offence.  The  crime  imputed  to  him  feems  to  have  confifted  in  his  treat- 
ing of  a  fubjeft,  which  lay  before  the  parliament.  So  little  notion  had  they 
as  yet  of  general  liberty !  See-Parliamentary  Hiftory,  vol.  v.  p.  ic8, 109, 1 10. 

Some 
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chap.       Some  precipitate  fteps,  which  the  king,  a  little  after 
i  >  his  acceffion,  had  taken,  in  order  to  promote  his  favourite 

j6o6.  project,  had  been  here  obferved  to  do  more  injury  than 
fervice.  From  his  own  authority,  he  had  affumed  the 
title  of  king  of  Great  Britain  ;  and  had  quartered  the 
arms  of  Scotland,  with  thofe  of  England,  in  all  coin?, 
flags,  and  enfigns.  He- had  alfo  engaged  the  judges  to 
make  a  declaration,  that  all  thofe,  who,  after  the  union 
of  the  crowns,  fhould  be  born  in  either  kingdom,  were, 
for  that  reafon  alone,  naturalized  in  both.  This  was  a 
nice  cjueftion,  and,  according  to  the  ideas  of  thofe  times, 
fufceptible  of  fubtile  reafoning  on  both  fides.  The  king 
was  the  fame  :  The  parliaments  were  different.  To 
render  the  people  therefore  the  fame,  we  muft  fuppofe, 
that  the  fovereign  authority  refided  chiefly  in  the  prince, 
and  that  thefe  popular  affemblies  were  rather  inftituted  to 
ailift  with  money  and  advice,  than  endowed  v/ith  any 
controuling  or  active  powers  in  the  government.  It  is 
evident,  fays  Bacon  in  his  pleadings  on  this  fubje£r,  that 
all  other  commonwealths,  monarchies  only  excepted,  do  fubfifi 
hy  a  law  precedent.  For  where  authority  is  divided  amongfl 
many  officers,  and  they  not  perpetual,  but  annual  or  temporary, 
and  not  to  receive  their  authority  but  by  election,  and  certain 
perfons  to  have  voices  only  in  that  eleclicn,  and  the  like  ;  thefe 
are  bufy  and  curious  frames,  which  of  neceffity  do  prefuppofe 
a  law  precedent,  written  or  umvritten,  to  guide  and  direcl 
them :  But  in  monarchies,  efpecially  hereditary,  that  is, 
when  feveral  families  or  lineages  of  people  do  fubmit  them' 
felves  to  one  line,  imperial  or  royal ;  the  fubmijfion  is  more 
natural  and  fimple  ;  which  afterwards,  by  law  fubfequent,  is 
perfected,  and  made  more  formal :  but  that  is  grounded  upon 
nature  p.  It  would  feem  from  this  reafoning,  that  the 
idea  of  a  hereditary,  limited  monarchy,  though  implicitly 
fuppofed  in  many  public  tranfa&ions,  had  fcarcely  ever, 

t 

P  Bacon's  Works,  vol,  iv.  p.  190,  191,    Edit.  1730. 
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as  yet,  been  exprefsly  formed  by  any  Englifh  lawyer  or  C  H  A  P. 
politician.  < v ' 

Except  the  obftinacy  of  the  parliament  with  regard  tr>  ,6o6< 
the  union,  and  an  attempt  on  the  king's  ecclefiaftical 
jurifdiciion  %  moft  of  their  meafures,  during  this  feiTion, 
were  fufficiently  refpedtful  and  obliging;  though  they 
flill  difcover  a  vigilant  fpirit,  and  a  "careful  attention  to- 
wards national  liberty.  The  votes  alfo  of  the  commons 
(how,  that  the  houfe  contained  a  mixture  of  puritans, 
who  had  acquired  great  authority  among  them  r,  and 
who,  together  with  religious  prejudices,  were  continually 
fuggefting  ideas,  more  fuitable  to  a  popular  than  a  mo- 
narchical form  of  government.  The  natural  appetite  for 
rule  made  the  commons  lend  a  willing  ear  to  every  doc- 
trine, which  tended  to  augment  their  own  power  and  in- 
fluence. 

A  petition  was  moved  in  the  lower  houfe  for  a  more  1607, 
rigorous  execution  of  the  laws  againfl  popifh  recufants, 
and  an  abatement  towards  proteftant  clergymen,  who 
fcrupled  to  obferve  the  ceremonies.  Both  thefe  points 
were  equally  unacceptable  to  the  king  ;  and  he  fent  orders 
to  the  houfe  to  proceed  no  farther  in  that  matter.  The 
commons  were  inclined,  at  firft,  to  confider  thefe  orders 
as  a  breach  of  privilege  :  But  they  foon  acquiefced,  when 
told,  that  this  meafure  of  the  king's,  was  fupported  by 
many  precedents,  during  the  reign  of  Elizabeth  s.  Had 
they  been  always  difpofed  to  make  the  precedents  of  that 
reign  the  rule  of  their  conduct,  they  needed  never  have 
had  any  quarrel  with  any  of  their  monarchs. 

The  complaints  of  Spanifh  depredations  were  very  sth  of  June, 
loud  among  the  Englifh  merchants  l.     The  lower  houfe 
fent  a  mefTage  to  the  lords,  defiring  a  conference  with 

«1  Journ.  2  December,  5  March,   1606.  25,26  June,  1607. 

'  Journ.  26  February,  4,  7  March,  1606,     2  May,  17  June,  1607. 

*  Journ.  16,  17  Juae,  1607,  t  Journ,  25  Feb.  1606. 

them, 
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CHAP,  them,  in  order  to  their  preferring  a  joint  petition  to  the 
*  /king  on  the  fubjecl.     The  lords  took  fome  time  to  deli- 

1607-  berate  on  this  meiTage;  becaufe,  they  faid,  the  matter 
was  weighty  and  rare.  It  probably  occurred  to  them,  at 
firft,  that  the  parliament's  interpofing  in  affairs  of  ftate 
would  appear  unufual  and  extraordinary.  And  to  fhow, 
that  in  this  fentiment  they  were  not  guided  by  court  influ- 
ence ;  after  they  had  deliberated,  they  agreed  to  the 
conference. 

The  houfe  of  commons  began  now  to  feel  themfelves 
of  fuch  importance,  that  on  the  motion  of  Sir  Edwin 
Sandys,  a  member  of  great  authority,  they  entered,  for 
the  firft  time,  an  order  for  the  regular  keepino-  of  their 
journals  u.  When  all  bufinefs  was  finimed,  the  kin^ 
prorogued  the  parliament. 

About  this  time,  there  was  an  infurrection  of  the 
country  people  in  Northamptonfhire,  headed  by  one 
Reynolds,  a  man  of  low  condition.  They  went  about 
deploying  inclofures ;  but  carefully  avoided  committing 
4th  of  Ju'y.any  other  outrage.  This  infurreclion  was  eafily  fup- 
prefTed,  and,  though  great  lenity  was  ufed  towards  the 
rioters,  yet  were  fome  of  the  ringleaders  punifhed.  The 
chief  caufe  of  that  trivial  commotion  feems  to  have  been 
of  itfelf,  far  from  trivial.  The  practice  ftill  continued 
in  England  of  difufing  tillage,  and  throwing  the  land  in- 
to inclofures  for  the  fake  of  pafture.  By  this  means,  the 
kingdom  was  depopulated,  at  leaft,  prevented  from  en- 
creafing  fo  much  in  people,  as  might  have  been  expected 
from  the  daily  encreafe  of  induftry  and  commerce. 

x6oS.  Next  year  prefents  us  with  nothing  memorable  :  But 
in  the  fpring  of  the  fubfequent,  after  a  long  negociation, 
was  concluded,  by  a  truce  of   twelve  years,  that  war 

j5c9.     which  for  near  half  a  century  had  been  carried  on  with 

a  Journ,  3  July,  1607, 
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fuch  fury  between  Spain  and  the  ftates  of  the  United  C  ha  P; 
Provinces.  Never  conteft  feemed,  at  firft,  more  unequal :  v  v  i 
Never  conteft   was    finiflied  with   more   honour  to  the      l6o9- 

Truce  be- 

weaker  party.  On  the  fide  of  Spain  were  numbers,  riches,  tween  Spain 
authority,  difcipline  :  On  the  fide  of  the  revolted  pro-  unVedVro- 
vinces  were  found  the  attachment  to  liberty  and  the  en-  vinces. 
thufiafm  of  religion.  By  her  naval  enterprizes  the  republic 
maintained  her  armies  j  and  joining  peaceful  induftry  to 
military  valour,  (he  was  enabled,  by  her  own  force,  to 
fupport  herfelf,  and  gradually  rely  lefs  on  thofe  neigh- 
bouring princes,  who,  from  jealoufy  to  Spain,  were  at 
firft  prompted  to  encourage  her  revolt.  Long  had  the 
pride  of  that  monarchy  prevailed  over  her  intereft,  and 
prevented  her  from  hearkening  to  any  terms  of  accommo- 
dation with  her  rebellious  fubjects.  But  finding  all  inter- 
courfe  cut  off  between  her  provinces  by  the  maritime  force 
of  the  ftates,  fhe  at  laft  agreed  to  treat  with  them  as  a  free 
people,  and  folemnly  to  renounce  all  claim  and  pretention 
to  their  fovereignty. 

This  chief  point  being  gained,  the  treaty  was  eafily  March  30. 
brought  to  a  conclufion,  under  the  joint  mediation  and 
guarantee  of  France  and  England.  All  exterior  appear- 
ances of  honour  were  paid  equally  to  both  crowns  :  But 
very  different  were  the  fentiments,  which  the  ftates,  as 
well  as  all  Europe,  entertained  of  the  princes,  who 
wore  them.  Frugality  and  vigour,  the  chief  circum- 
ftances  which  procure  regard  among  foreign  nations, 
{hone  out  as  confpicuouily  in  Hejiry  as  they  were  defi- 
cient in  James.  To  a  contempt  of  the  Englifh  monarch, 
Henry  feems  to  have  added  a  confiderable  degree  of  jea- 
loufy and  averfion,  which  were  fentiments  altogether  with- 
out foundation.  James  was  juft  and  fair  in  all  tranfac- 
cions  with  his  allies  x,  but  it  appears  from  the  memoirs 

of 

x  The  plan  of  accommodation  which  James  recommended  is  found  ia 
Wiawoad,  vol.  ii.  p.  429,  430  j  and  is  the  fame  that  was  recommended  by 

Henry, 
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C  XL vi  ?'  °f  th°re  timeS'  that  each  fide  deeme(1  hIm  partial  towards 
« ^_,  their  adverfary,  and  fancied,   that  he  had  entered  into 

1609.  fecret  meafures  againft  them  r.  So  little  equity  have  men 
in  their  judgments  of  their  own  affairs;  and  fo  dange- 
rous is  that  entire  neutrality  affected  by  the  king  of 
England  ! 

1610.  The  little  concern,  which  James  took  in  foreign  af- 
A  parlia9.'  fairs>  rencIers  the  domeffic  occurrences,  particularly  thofe 
went.         of  parliament,  the  moft  interefting  of  his  reign.     A  new 

feffion  was  held  this  fpring ;  the  king  full  of  hopes  of 
receiving  fupply ;  the  commons,  of  circumfcribing  his 
prerogative.  The  earl  of  Salifbury,  now  created  trea- 
surer on  the  death  of  the  earl  of  Dorfet,  laid  open  the 
king's  neceffities,  firft  to  the  peers,  then  to  a  committee 
of  the  lower  houfe  z.  He  infifted  on  the  unavoidable 
cxpence  incurred,  in  fupporting  the  navy,  and  in  fup- 
prefling  a  late  infurrection  in  Ireland  :  He  mentioned 
three  numerous  courts,  which  the  king  was  obliged  to 
maintain,  for  himfelf,  for  the  queen,  and  for  the  prince 
of  Wales  :  He  obferved,  that  queen  Elizabeth,  though 
a  fingle  woman,  had  received  very  large  fupplies,  in  the 
years  preceding  her  death,  which  alone  were  expenfive 
to  her  :  And  he  remarked,  that,  during  her  reign,  fhe  had 
alienated  many  of  the  crown  lands ;  an  expedient,  which, 
though  it  fupplied  her  prefent  neceflities,  without  laying 
burthens  on  her  people,  extremely  multiplied  the  necef- 
fities  of  her  fucceffor.     From  all  thefe  caufes  he  thought 

Henry,  as  we  learn  from  Jeanin,  torn.  in.  p.  416,  417.  It  had  long  been 
imagined  by  hiftorians  from  Jeanin's  authority,  that  James  had  declared  to 
the  court  of  Spain  that  he  would  not  fupport  the  Dutch  in  their  pretentions 
to  liberty  and  independence.  But  it  has  fince  been  difcovered  by  Winwood's 
Memorials,  vol.  ii.  p.  456.  466.  469,  475.476.  that  that  report  was  founded 
on  a  lie  of  prefident  Richardot's. 

y  Win  wood,  and  Jeanin,  pajfim,  *  Journ,  17  Feb,  1609.    Kennct, 

p.  6S1, 

it 
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It  nowife  ftrange,  that  the  king's  income  fhould  fall  fhort  CHAP, 
fo  great  a  fum  as  eighty-one  thoufand  pounds  of  his  ftated  yj— ^-^j 
and  regular  expence  ;  without  mentioning  contingencies,      i6jo. 
which  ought  always  to  be  efteemed  a  fourth  of  the  yearly 
charo-es.      And  as  the  crown  was  now  necefTarily  bur- 
thened  with  a  great  and  urgent  debt  of  300,000  pounds, 
he  thence  inferred  the  abfolute  necefTity  of  an  immediate 
and  large  fupply  from  the  people.     To  all  thefe  reafons,  March  a*. 
which  James  likewife  urged  in  a  fpeech  addrefTed  to  both 
houfes,  the  commons  remained  inexorable.     But  not  to 
fhock  the  king  with  an  abfolute  refufal,  they  granted  him 
one  fubfidy   and   one  fifteenth  ;    which   would   fcarcely 
amount  to  a  hundred  thoufand  pounds.     And  James  re- 
ceived the  mortification  of  difcovering,  in  vain,  all  his 
wants,  and  of  begging  aid  of  fubjec"ts,  who  had  no  reafon- 
able  indulgence  or  confideration  for  him. 

Among  the  many  caufes  of  difguft  and  quarrel,  which 
now  daily  and  unavoidably  multiplied  between  prince  and 
parliament,  this  article  of  money  is  to  be  regarded  as 
none  of  the  leaft  confiderable.  After  the  difcovery  and 
conqueft  of  the  Weft-Indies,  gold  and  filver  became 
every  day  more  plentiful  in  England,  as  well  as  in  the 
reft  of  Europe  ;  and  the  price  of  all  commodities  and  pro- 
vifions  rofe  to  a  height  beyond  what  had  been  known, 
fince  the  declenfion  of  the  Roman  empire.  As  the  reve- 
nue of  the  crown  rofe  not  in  proportion  a,  the  prince 
was  infenfibly  reduced  to  poverty  amidft  the  general 
riches  of  his  fubjecls,  and  required  additional  funds,  in- 
order  to  fupport  the  fame  magnificence  and  force,  which 
had  been  maintained  by  former  monarchs.  But  while 
money  thus  flowed  into  England,  we  may  obferve,  that, 
at  the  fame  time,  and  probably  from  that  very  caufe,  arts 

a  Befides  the  great  alienation  of  the  crown-lands,  the  fee-farm  rents  neve* 
encreafed,  and  the  other  lands  were  let  on  long  leafes  and  at  a  great  under- 
value, little  or  nothing  above  the  old  rent4 

an  I 
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chap,  and  induftry  of  all  kinds  received  a  mighty  encreafe  ;  and 
i  elegance  in  every  enjoyment  of  life  became  better  known, 
1610.  and  more  cultivated  among  all  ranks  of  people.  The 
king's  fervants,  both  civil  and  military,  his  courtiers,  his 
minifters,  demanded  more  ample  fupplies  from  the  im- 
poverifhed  prince,  and  were  not  contented  with  the  fame 
fimplicity  of  living,  which  had  fatisfied  their  anceftors. 
The  prince  himfelf  began  to  regard  an  encreafe  of  pomp 
and  fplendor  as  requifite  to  fupport  the  dignity  of  his 
character,  and  to  preferve  the  fame  fuperiority  above  his 
fubjecls,  which  his  predeceflbrs  had  enjoyed.  Some  equa- 
lity too,  and  proportion  to  the  other  fovereigns  of  Eu- 
rope, it  was  natural  for  him  to  defire ;  and  as  they  had 
univerfally  enlarged  their  revenue  and  multiplied  their 
taxes,  the  king  of  England  deemed  it  reafonable,  that 
his  fubjects,  who  were  generally  as  rich  as  theirs,  fhould 
bear  with  patience  fome  additional  burthens  and  impo- 
fitions. 

Unhappily  for  the  king,  thofe  very  riches,  with 
the  encreafing  knowledge  of  the  age,  bred  oppofite  fenti- 
ments  in  his  fubjecls ;  and  begetting  a  fpirit  of  freedom 
and  independence,  difpofed  them  to  pay  little  regard^ 
either  to  the  entreaties  or  menaces  of  their  fovereio-n<> 
While  the  barons  pofTefled  their  former  immenfe  property 
and  extenfive  jurifdictions,  they  were  apt,  at  every  dif- 
gufl,  to  endanger  the  monarch  and  throw  the  whole  go- 
vernment into  confufion  :  But  this  confufion  often,  in 
its  turn,  proved  favourable  to  the  monarch,  and  made 
the  nation  again  fubmit  to  him,  in  order  to  re-eitablifh 
juftice  and  tranquillity.  After  the  power  of  alienations, 
as  well  as  the  encreafe  of  commerce  had  thrown  the  ba- 
lance of  property  into  the  hands  of  the  commons,  the 
fituation  of  affairs  and  the  difpofitions  of  men  became 
fufceptible  of  a  more  regular  plan  of  liberty  ;  and  the 
laws  were  not  fupported  iingly  by  the  authority  of  the 

fovereign, 
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fcvercign.     And   though  In  that   interval,  after  the  de-  c  J*  ^  F« 

cline  of  the  peers   and  before. the  people  had  yetexperi-< v ^ 

enced  their  force,  the  princes  aflumed  an  exorbitant  *6l0< 
power,  and  had  almoft  annihilated  the  conftitution  under 
the  weip-ht  of  their  prerogative  ;  as  foon  as  the  commons 
recovered  from  their  lethargy,  they  feem  to  have  been 
aftonifhed  at  the  danger,  and  were  refolved  to  fecure  li- 
berty by  firmer  barriers,  than  their  ancefrors  had  hitherto 
.provided  for  it. 

Had  James  pofTefTed  a  very  rigid  frugal  it  v,  he  might 
have  warded  off  this  crifis  fomewhat  longer  :  and  wait-* 
ing  patiently  for  a  favourable  opportunity  to  encreafe  and 
fix  his  revenue,  might  have  fecured  the  extenfive  author 
rity,  tranfmitted  to  him.  On  the  other  hand,  had  the 
commons  been  inclined  to  act  with  more  generofity  and 
kindnefs  towards  their  prince,  they  might  probably  have 
turned  his  neceflities  to  good  account,  and  have  bribed 
him  to  depart  peaceably  from  the  more  dangerous  articles 
of  his  prerogative.  But  he  was  a  foreigner,  and  ignorant 
of  the  arts  of  popularity;  they,  were  foured  by  religious 
prejudices  and  tenacious  of  their  money  :  And,  in  this 
fituation,  it  is  no  wonder,  that,  during  this  whole  reign, 
we  fcarcely  find  an  interval  of  mutual  confidence  and 
friendfhip  between  prince  and  parliament. 

The  king,  by  his  prerogative  alone,  had,  fome  years 
before,  altered  the  rates  of  the  cuftoms,  and  had  efla- 
blifhed  higher  impcfitions  on  feveral  kinds  of  merchandize; 
This  exercife  of  power  will  naturally,  to  us,  appear  arbi- 
trary and  illegal  ;  yet,  according  to  the  principles  and 
practices  of  that  time,  it  might  admit  of  fome  apology* 
The  duties  of  tonna.ee  and  poundage  were  at  nrft  granted 
to  the  crown,  by  a  vote  of  parliament,  and  for  a  limited 
time;  and  as  the  grant  frequently  expired  and  was 
renewed,  there  could  not  then  arife  any  doubt  concerning 
the  origin  of  the  king's  right  to  hvy  thefe  duties  j    and 

Vol.  VI.  E  this 
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c  h  A  P.  this  impofition,  like  all  others,  was  plainly  derived  from 
i  *  ^  *  j  the  voluntary  confent  of  the  people.  But  as  Henry  V» 
sSio.  an(j  a]j  the  fucceeding  fovereigns,  had  the  revenue  con- 
ferred on  them  for  life,  the  prince,  fo  long  in  poflfemon 
of  thefe  duties,  began  gradually  to  confider  them  as  his 
own  proper  right  and  inheritance,  and  regarded  the  vote 
of  parliament  as  a  mere  formality,  which  rather  exprefTed 
the  acquiefcence  of  the  people  in  his  prerogative,  than 
bellowed  any  new  gift  of  revenue  upon  him. 

The  parliament,  when  it  firft  granted  poundage  to  the 
crown,  had  fixed  no  particular  rates  :  The  impofition  was 
given  as  a  {hilling  in  a  pound,  or  five  per  cent,  on  all  com- 
modities :  It  was  left  to  the  king  himfelf,  and  the  privy 
council,  aided  by  the  advice  of  fuch  merchants  as  they 
fhould  think  proper  to  confult,  to  fix  the  value  of  goods, 
and  thereby  the  rates  of  the  cuftoms :  And  as  that  value 
had  been  fettled  before  the  difcovery  of  the  Weft-Indies, 
it  was  become  much  inferior  to  the  prices,  which  almoffc 
all  commodities  bore  in  every  market  in  Europe;  and 
ccnfequently,  the  cuftoms  on  many  goods,  though  fup- 
pofed  to  be  five  per  cent,  was  in  reality  much  inferior. 
The  king,  therefore,  was  naturally  led  to  think,  that 
-  rates,  which  were  now  plainly  falfe,  ought  to  be  cor- 
rected b  ;  that  a  valuation  of  commodities,  fixed  by  one 
act  of  the  privy  council,  might  be  amended  by  another  ; 
that  if  his  right  to  poundage  were  inherent  in  the  crown, 
he  mould  alfo  poffefs,  of  himfelf,  the  right  of  correcting  * 
its  inequalities ;  if  this  duty  were  granted  by  the  people, 
he  mould  at  leaft  fupport  the  fpirit  of  the  law,  by  fixing 
a  new  and  a  jufter  valuation  of  all  commodities.  But 
befides  this  reafoning,  which  feems  plaiffible,  if  not 
folid,  the  king  was  fupported  in  that  act  of  power  by 
direct  precedents,  fome  in  the  reign  of  Mary,  fome  in 


b  Winwood,  vol.  ii.  p.  438. 
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the   beginning   of   Elizabeth  c.       Both    thefe   princefTes  chap. 
had,  without  confent    of   parliament,  altered    the    rates  * 

of  commodities  j  and  as  their  impofitions  had,  all  along,  iCi0- 
been  fubmitted  to  without  a  murmur,  and  flill  con- 
tinued to  be  levied,  the  king  had  no  rcafon  to  appre- 
hend, that  a  farther  exertion  of  the  fame  authority  would 
give  any  occafion  of  complaint.  That  lefs  umbrage 
might  be  taken,  he  was  moderate  in  the  new  rates, 
which  he  eftablifhed  :  The  cuftoms,  during  his  whole 
reign,  rofe  only  from  127,000  pounds  a-year  to  190,000  ; 
though,  befides  the  encreafe  of  the  rates,  there  was  a 
fenfible  encreafe  of  commerce  and  induftry  during  that 
period  :  Every  commodity,  befides,  which  might  ferve 
to  the  fubfiitence  of  the  people,  or  might  be  considered 
as  a  material  of  manufactures,  was  exempted  from  the 
new  impofitions  of  James  d  :  But  all  this  caution  could 
not  prevent  the  complaints  of  the  commons.  A  fpirifc 
of  liberty  had  now  taken  pofTefTion  of  the  houfe  :  The 
leading  members,  men  of  an  independent  genius  and 
large  views,  began  to  regulate  their  opinions,  more  by 
the  future  confequences  which  they  forefaw,  than  by  the 
former  precedents  which  were  fet  before  them ;  and  they 
lefs  afpired  at  maintaining  the  ancient  conftitution,  than 
at  eftablifhing  a  new  one,  and  a  freer,  and  a  better.  In 
their  remonftrances  to  the  king  on  this  occafion,  they 
obferved  it  to  be  a  general  opinion,  That  the  reafons  of 
that  pranks  might  be  extended  much  farther,  even  to  the  ut- 
ter ruin  of  the  ancient  liberty  of  the  kingdom,  and  the  fubj eels' 
right  of  property  in  their  lands  and  goods e.  Though  ex- 
prefsly  forbidden  by  the  king  to  touch  his  prerogative, 
they  pa{Ted  a  bill  abolifhing  thefe  impofitions  -3  which 
was  rejected  by  the  houfe  of  lords. 

c  Journ.  iSth  April,  5th  and  10th  May,  1614,  &c.  20th  February,  16*5, 
See  alfo  Sir  John  Davis's  ciueftion  concerning  impofitions,  p.  I27,  128. 

d  Sir  John  Davis's  cpeftion  concerning  impofitions,  e  Journ. 

■%l  May,  i(jio, 
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CHAP.      Ijy  another  addrefs  to  the  king,  they  obje&ed  to  the 
^  *  ^pra&ice  of  borrowing  upon  privy  feals,  and  defired,  that 

i£eo.  the  fubjecls  fhould  not  be  forced  to  lend  money  to  his 
majeity,  or  give  a  reafon  for  their  refufal.  Some  mur- 
murs likewife  were  thrown  out  in  the  houfe  againft  a  new 
monopoly  of  the  licence  of  wines  f.  It  muft  be  con- 
feifed,  that  forced  loans  and  monopolies  were  eftablifhed 
on  many  and  ancient  as  well  as  recent  precedents  ;  though 
diametrically   oppofite    to   all    the  principles  of  a  free 

government  g. 

The  houfe  likewife  difcovered  fome  difcontent  againft 
the  king's  proclamations.     James  told  them,  That  though 
be  well  knew?  by  the  confutation  and  policy  of  the  kingdom* 
that  proclamations  were  not  of  equal  force  with  laws  ?  yet  he 
thought  it  a  duty  incumbent  en  him?  and  a  power  infeparably 
annexed  to  the  cnrum9  to  refrain  and  prevent  fuch  mif chiefs 
and  inconveniencies  as  he  Jaw  growing  on  the  fate?  againfl 
which  no  certain  law  was  extant?  and  which  might  tend  t9 
the  great  detriment  of  the  fubjecly  if  there  fhould  be  no  re- 
medy provided  till  the  meeting  cf  a  parliament.     And  this 
prerogative?    he   adds,    our  progenitors  have?    in  all  times, 
ufed  and  enjoyed*.     The  intervals  between  feffions,  we 
may  obferve,  were  frequently  fo  long,  as  to  render  it  ne- 
ceflary  for  a  prince  to  interpofe  by  his  prerogative.    The 
legality  of  this  exertion  was  eitablifhcd  by  uniform  and 
undifouted   practice ;    and    was    even   acknowledged    b^ 
lawyers,  who   made,   however,  this   difference  between 
laws  and  proclamations,  that  the  authority  of  the  for- 
mer was  perpetual,  that  of  the  latter  expired  with  the 
ibverei^n  who  emitted  them  ].     But  what  the  authority 
could  be,  which  bound  the  fubje&,  yet  was  different  from 
the  authority  of  laws  and  inferior  to  it,  feems  inexplicable 

*  Pati'araent.  Hift  to!,  v.  p.  141,  g  See  note  [F]  at  the  end  of 

the  volume.  k  Pailkment.  Hrtl.  vol.  v.  p.  250.  i  Journ, 

by 
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by  any  maxims  of  reafon  or  politics :  And   in  this  in-  CJTA p* 

ftance,  as  in  many  others,  it  is  eafy  to  fee,  how  inaccurate  v vr«_ * 

the  Englifh  conftitution  was,  before  the  parliament  was     **30» 
enabled,  by  continued  acquifitions  or  encroachments,  to 
eftablifh  it  on  fixt  principles  of  liberty. 

Upon  the  fettlement  of  the  reformation,  that  extenfive 
branch  of  power,  which  regards  eccleliafrical  matters, 
being  then  without  an  owner,  feemed  to  belong  to  the 
iirft  occupant ;  and  Henry  VIII.  failed  not  immediately 
to  feize  it,  and  to  exert  it  even  to  the  utmoft  degree  of 
tyranny.  The  pofTeffion  of  it  was  continued  with  Edward; 
and  recovered  by  Elizabeth  ;  and  that  ambitious  princefs 
was  fo  remarkably  jealous  of  this  flower  of  her  crown, 
that  fhe  feverely  reprimanded  the  parliament,  if  they  ever 
prefumcd  to  intermeddle  in  thefe  matters ;  and  they  were 
fo  over- awed  by  her  authority,  as  to  fubmit,  and  to  afk 
pardon  on  thefe  occafions.  But  James's  parliaments  were 
much  lefs  obfequious.  They  ventured  to  lift  up  their 
eyes,  and  to  confider  this  prerogative.  They  there  faw 
a  large  province  of  government,  pone/Ted  by  the  king 
alone,  and  fcarcely  ever  communicated  with  the  parlia- 
ment. They  were  fenfible,  that  this  province  admitted 
not  of  any  exacl  boundary  or  circumfcription.  They  had 
felt,  that  the  Roman  pontiff,  in  former  ages,  under  pre- 
tence of  religion,  was  gradually  making  advances  to  ufurp 
the  whole  civil  power.  They  dreaded  ftill  more  danger- 
ous confequences  from  the  claims  of  their  own  fovereign, 
who  refided  among  them,  and  who,  in  many  other  re- 
fpects,  poflefTed  fuch  unlimited  authority.  They  therefore 
deemed  it  abfolutely  necefTary  to  circumfcribe  this  branch 
of  prerogative,  and  accordingly,  in  the  preceding  feflion, 
they  paffed  a  bill  againft  the  eftablifhment  of  any  eccleil- 
aftical  canons  without  confent  of  parliament  k.     But.  the 

k  Journ,  ad3  _;th  December ;  5th  March,  1606. 

E  2  ho^fe 
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CHAP,  houfe  of  lords,  as  is  ufual,  defended  the  barriers  of  the 

XL  VI.  . 

., '  j  throne,  and  rejected  the  bill. 

1610.  Xn   this   feflion,  the  commons,  after  pailing  anew  the 

fame  bill,  made  remonflrances  againft  the  proceedings  of 
the  high  commijfion  court1.     It  required  no  great  penetra- 
tion to  fee  the  extreme  danger  to  liberty,  arifing  in  a  re- 
gal government,  from  fuch  large  difcretionary  powers,  as 
were  exercifed   by  that  court.     But  James  refufed  com- 
pliance with  the  application  of  the  commons.     He  was 
probably  fenfible,  that,  befides  the  diminution  of  his  au- 
thority, many  inconveniencies  muft  neceffarily  refult  from 
the  abolifhing  of  all  difcretionary  power  in  every  magif- 
tratc ;  and  that  the  laws,  were  they  ever  fo  carefully  framed 
and  digefted,  could  not  poffibly  provide  againft  every  con- 
tingency ;  much  lefs,  where  they  had  not,  as  yet,  attained 
a  f  ufEcient  degree  of  accuracy  and  refinement. 

But  the  bufmefs,  which  chiefly  occupied  the  com- 
mons, during  this  feilion,  was  the  abolition  of  wardfhips 
and  purveyance  ;  prerogatives,  which  had  been  more  or 
Jefs  touched  on,  every  feftlon,  during  the  whole  reign  of 
James.  In  this  affair,  the  commons  employed  the  pro- 
per means,  which  might  intitle  them  to  fuccefs  :  They 
offered  the  king  a  fettled  revenue  as  an  equivalent  for  the 
powers,  which  he  fhould  part  with  ;  and  the  king  was 
willing  to  hearken  to  terms.  After  much  difpute,  he 
agreed  to  give  up  thefe  prerogatives  for  200,000  pounds 
a-year,  which  they  agreed  to  confer  upon  him  m.     And 

nothing 

1  P:r;iament.  Hift.  vol.  v.  p.  24.7.     Kennet,  p.  6S1. 

m  We  learn  from  Winwood's  Memorials,  vol.  ii.  p.  193.  the  reafon  af- 
figned  for  this  particular  fum.  "  Fiom  thence  my  lord  treafurer  came  to  the 
*'  price  ;  and  here  he  faid,  '.hat  the  king  would  no  more  rife  and  fall  like  a  mer- 
Cc  chant.  That  he  would  not  have  a  flower  of  his  crown  (meaning  the  court  of 
"  ware's)  fo  much  tolled  ;  that  it  was  too  dainty  to  befo  handled  :  And  then 
"  he  faid,  that  he  muft;  deliver  the  very  countenance  and  character  of  the 
*f  king's  mind  out  of  his  own  hand-writing :  Which,   before  he  read,  he 

**  faid 
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nothino-  remained,  towards  clo/ino;  the  bargain,  but  that  CHAP. 

XLVI. 

the  commons  mould  determine  the  funds,  by  which  this  \ L> 

fum  mould  be  levied.  This  feffion  was  too  far  advanced  l6l0> 
to  bring  fo  difficult  a  matter  to  a  full  conclufion  ;  and 
though  the  parliament  met  again,  towards  the  end  of  the 
year,  and  refumed  the  queftion,  they  were  never  able  to 
terminate  an  affair,  upon  which  they  feemed  (o  intent. 
The  journals  of  that  feffion  are  loft;  and,  as  the  hifto- 
rians  of  this  reign  are  very  negligent  in  relating  parlia- 
mentary affairs,  of  whofe  importance  they  were  not  fuf- 
ficiently  apprifed,  we  know  not  exactly  the  reafon  of  this 
failure.  It  only  appears,  that  the  king  was  extremely 
difTatisfied  with  the  conduct  of  the  parliament,  and  foon 
after  diflblved  it.  This  was  his  firft  parliament,  and  it  fat 
near  feven  years. 

Amidst  all  thefe  attacks,  fome  more,  fome  lefs  vio- 
lent, on  royal  prerogative,  the  king  difplayed,  as  openly 
as  ever,  all  his  exalted  notions  of  monarchy  and  the  au- 
thority of  princes.  Even  in  a  fpeech  to  the  parliament, 
where  he  begged  for  fupply,  and  where  he  mould  natu- 
rally have  ufed  every  art  to  ingratiate  himfelf  with  that 
alTembly,  he  expreffed  himfelf  in  thefe  terms:  "  I  con- 
"  elude,  then,  the  point,  touching  the  power  of  king?, 
"  with  this  axiom  of  divinity,  that,  as  to  difpute  what 
iC  God  may  doy  is  blafphemy,  but  what  God  wills,  that 


«'  faid  he  would  acquaint  us  with'  a  pleafant  conceit  of  his  majeHy.  A? 
*'  concerning  the  number  of  ninefcore  thoufand  pounds,  which  was  our 
"  number,  he  could  not  affect,  becaufe  nine  was  the  number  of  the  poets, 
"  who  were  always  beggars,  though  they  ferved  fo  many  mufes ;  and  eleven 
"  was  the  number  of  the  apoftles,  when  the  traitor,  Judas,  was  away  3  and 
'*  therefore  might  beft  be  effected  by  his  rnajefty  .*  But  there  was  a  mean 
**  number,  which  might  accord  us  both;  and  that  was  ten:  Which,  lays 
*'  my  lord  treafurer,  is  a  facred  number  j  for  fo  many  were  God's  command- 
**  ments,  which  tend  to  virtue  and  edification.5'  If  the  commons  really 
voted  20,000  pounds  a-year  more,  on  account  of  this  pleafant  conceit  of  ihe 
king  and  the  treafurer,  it  was  certainly  the  beft  paid  wit,  Jot  its  goodnefs, 
$hat  ever  was  in  the  world. 

E  4  c*  divines 
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CHAP.  «  divines   may  lawfully  and  do  ordinarily  difpute   and 
i  ~    v   '  * c;  difcufs  ;  fo  is  it  fedition  in  fubjects  to  difpute  what  a 
*$*p«      "  king  may  do  in  the  height  cf  his  power.      But  juft 
'J  kings  will  ever  be  willing  to  declare  what  they  will 
c*  do,  if  they  will  not  incur  the  curfe  of  God.     I  will 
'<  not  be  content,  that  my  power  be  difputed  upon ;  but 
"  I  fhall  ever  be  willing  to  make  the  reafon  appear  of 
**  my   doings,    and    rule   my   actions    according  to   my 
cf  laws  n."     Notwithstanding  the  great  extent  of  prero- 
gative in  that  age,  thefe  expreffions  would  probably  give 
fome  offence.     But  we  may  obferve,  that,  as  the  king's 
defpotifm  was  more  fpeculative  than  practical,  fo  the  in- 
dependency of  the  commons  was,  at  this  time,  the  re- 
verfe ;    and,  though  ftrongly  fupported  by  their  prefent 
fituation  as  well  as  difpofition,  was  too  new  and  recent 
to  be  as  yet  founded  on  fyfiematical  principles  and  opi- 
nions °. 
3<i  ivfay.       This  year  was  diitinguifhed  by  a  memorable  event, 
Su  French  which  gave  great  alarm  and  concern  in   England  ;   the 
JMng.  murder  of  the  French   monarch  by  the  poinard  of  the 

fanatical  Ravaillac.  With  his  death,  the  glorv  of  the 
French  monarchy  fuffered  an  eclipfe  for  fome  years  ;  and 
as  that  kingdom  fell  under  an  adminiftration  weak  and 
bigotted,  factious  and  diforderly,  the  Auftrian  greatnefs 
began  anew  to  appear  formidable  to  Europe.  In  Eng- 
land, the  antipathy  to  the  catholics  revived  a  little  upon 
this  tragical  event ;  and  fome  of  the  laws,  which  had 
formerly  been  enacted,  in  order  to  keep  thefe  relipionifts 
in  awe,  began  now  to  be  executed  with  greater  rigour 
and  fe  verity  p. 

-6ju  Though  James's  timidity  and  indolence  fixed  him, 

during  moil  of  his  reign,  in  a  very  prudent  inattention; 

»  K.  James's  Works,  p.  531.  o  S^e  note  [Gj  at  the    nd  of  the 

folu;-.e,  p  Rennet,  p.  CS4. 


nifm. 
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io  foreign  affairs,  there  happened,  this  year,  an  event  in  c  H  A  p« 
Europe  of  fuch  mighty  confequence  as  to  rouze  him  from  v  * 

his  lethargy,  and  fummon  up  all  his  zeal  and  enterprize.  l6lI» 
A  profeflbr  of  divinity,  named  Vorflius,  the  difciple  of 
Arminius,  was  called  from  a  German  to  a  Dutch  univer-  Armlnia- 
fity ;  and  as  he  differed  from  his  Britannic  Majefty  in 
fome  nice  queftions  concerning  the  intimate  efTence  and 
fecret  decrees  of  God,  he  was  confidered  as  a  dangerous 
rival  in  fcholaftic  fame,  and  was,  at  laff,  obliged  to  yield 
to  the  legions  of  that  royal  doctor,  whofe  fyllogifms  he 
might  have  refuted  or  eluded.  If  vigour  was  wanting  in 
other  incidents  in  James's  reign,  here  he  behaved  even 
with  haughtinefs  and  infolence  ;  and  the  ftates  were  ob- 
liged, after  feveral  remonftrances,  to  deprive  Vorflius  of 
his  chair,  and  to  banifh  him  their  dominions *.  The 
king  carried  no  farther  his  animcfity  againft  that  pro- 
feflbr; though  he  had  very  charitably  hinted  to  the  ftates, 
'Tbaty  as  to  the  burning  of  Vorflius  for  his  blafphemies  and 
atheifm,  he  left  them  to  their  own  Chrijlian  ivifdom  ;  hut 
Jurely  never  heretic  better  deferved  the  flames  m.  It  is  to  be 
remarked,  that,  at  this  period,  all  over  Europe,  except 
in  Holland  alone,  the  practice  of  burning  heretics  ftill 
prevailed,  even  in  proteftant  countries;  and  inftances  were 
not  wanting  in  England,  during  the  reign  of  James. 

To  confider  James  in  a  more  advantageous  light,  we 
rnuft  take  a  view  of  him  as  the  legislator  of  Ireland  ;  and 
moft  of  the  inftitutions,  which  he  had  framed  for  civil- 
izing that  kingdom,  being  nnifhed  about  this  period,  it 
may  not  here  be  improper  to  give  fome  account  of  them, 
He  frequently  boafts  of  the  management  of  Ireland  as 
his  mafter-piece;  and  it  will  appear,  upon  inquiry,  that 
Jiis  vanity,  in  this  particular,  was  not  altogether  without 
foundation. 

\  Kenret;,  p.  715.  m  K.  James's  Works,  p.  355. 

After, 
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After  the  fubjeclion  of  Ireland  by  Elizabeth,  the 
more  difficult  tafk  flill  remained  ;  to  civilize  the  inhabi-  , 
16 1 1.  tants,  to  reconcile  them  to  laws  and  induftry,  and  to  ren- 
jreland.  der  tneir  fubjcdtion  durable  and  ufeful  to  the  crown  of 
England.  James  proceeded  in  this  work  by  a  fteady,  re- 
gular, and  well-concerted  plan  ;  and  in  the  fpace  of  nine 
years,  according  to  Sir  John  Davis,  he  made  greater 
advances  towards  the  reformation  of  that  kingdom,  than 
had  been  made  in  the  440  years,  which  had  elapfed  fince 
the  conqueft  was  firft  attempted  n. 

It  was  previoufly  neceiTary  to  abolifh  the  Irifh  cufloms, 
which  fupplied  the  place  of  laws,  and  which  were  calcu- 
lated to  keep  that  people  for  ever  in  a  flate  of  barbarifm 
and  diforder. 

By  the  Brehon  law  or  cuftom,  every  crime,  however 
enormous,  was  punifhed,  not  with  death,  but  by  a  fine 
or  pecuniary  mulct,  which  was  levied  upon  the  criminal. 
Murder  itfelf,  as  among  all  the  ancient  barbarous  na- 
tions, was  atoned  for  in  this  manner;    and  each  man, 
according  to  his  rank,  had  a  different  rate  or  value  af- 
fixed to  him,  which,  if  any  one  were  willing  to  pay,  he 
needed  not  fear  aflaffinating  his  enemy.      This  rate  was 
called  his  eric.      When  Sir  William  Fitzwilliams  being 
lord  deputy,  told  Maguire,  that  he  was  to  fend  a  fheriff 
into  Fermannah,  which,  a  little  before,  had  been  made 
a  county,  and  fuhjeeled  to  the  Englilh  law;  Your  Jker  iff, 
fa  id  Maguire,  Jhall  be  welcome  to  me :    But,  let  me  know, 
beforehand,  his  eric,  or  the  price  of  his  head,  that,  if  my 
people  cut  it  off,  I  may  levy  the  money  upon  the  county  °.     As 
for  oppreflion,  extortion,   and    other  trefpaffes,  fo  little 
were  they  regarded,  that  no  penalty  was  affixed  to  them, 
and  no  redrefs  for  fuch  offences  could  ever  be  obtained. 

The  cufloms  of  Gavelkinde  and  Taniflry  were  attended 
with  the  fame  abfurdity  in  the  diftribution  of  property, 

a  P.  259.  edit.  1613.  e  Sir  John  Davis,  p.  166. 

The 
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The  land,  by  the  cuftom  of  Gavelkinde,    was  divided  chap. 
among  all  the  males  of  the  fept  or  family,  both  baftard  i  > 

and  legitimate  :  And,  after  partition  made,  if  any  of  the  i6jz. 
fept  died,  his  portion  was  not  fiiared  out  among  his  fons  ; 
but  the  chieftain,  at  his  difcretion,  made  a  new  partition 
of  all  the  lands,  belonging  to  that  fept,  and  gave  every 
one  his  fhare  p.  As  no  man,  by  reafon  of  this  cuftom, 
enjoyed  the  fixed  property  of  any  land  ;  to  build,  to  plant, 
to  inclofe,  to  cultivate,  to  improve,  would  have  been  fo 
much  loft  labour. 

The  chieftains  and  the  Tanifts,  though  drawn  from 
the  principal  families,  were  not  hereditary,  but  were 
eftablifhed  by  election,  or  more  properly  fpeaking,  by 
force  and  violence.  Their  authority  was  almoft  abiblute  ; 
and,  notwithstanding  that  certain  lands  were  affigned  to 
the  office,  its  chief  profit  refulted  from  exactions,  dues, 
anefiments,  for  which  there  was  no  fixed  law,  and  which 
were  levied  at  pleafure  9,  Hence  arofe  that  common  bye- 
word  among  the  Irifh,  That  they  dwelt  wejlward  of  the  Iaw9 
which  dwelt  beyond  the  river  of  the  Barrow :  Meaning  the 
country,  where  the  Englifh  inhabited,  and  which  ex- 
tended not  beyond  the  compafs  of  twenty  miles,  lying  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Dublin  r. 

After  abolifhing  thefe  Irifh  cuftoms,  and  fubftituting 
Englifh  law  in  their  place ;  James,  having  taken  all  the 
natives  under  his  protection,  and  declared  them  free  citi- 
zens, proceeded  to  govern  them  by  a  regular radminiftra- 
tion,  military  as  well  as  civil. 

A  small  army  was  maintained,  its  difcipline  infpec"l- 
ed,  and  its  pay  tranfmitted  from  England,  in  order  to  keep 
the  foldiers  from  preying  upon  the  country,  as  had  been 
ufual  in  former  reigns.  When  Odoghartie  raifed  an  in- 
furreclion,  a  reinforcement  was  fent  over,  and  the  flames 
of  that  rebellion  were  immediately  extinguifhed. 

P  Sir  John  Davis,  p.  167.  q  Id.  p,  173,  t  Id,  p,  237. 

All 
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C  xlvtP*      ^LL  m*nc*s  being  &&  quieted  by  a  general  indemnity  * ; 

u— v 1  circuits  were  eftablifhed,  juftice  adminiftered,  oppreffion 

,6,z'  banifhed,  and  crimes  and  diforders  of  every  kind  feverely 
punifhed  c.  As  the  Irifh  had  been  univerfally  engaged 
in  the  rebellion  againft  Elizabeth,  a  refignation  of  all  the 
rights,  which  had  been  formerly  granted  them  to  feparate 
jurifdiclions,  was  rigoroufly  exacted  ;  and  no  authority, 
but  that  of  the  king  and  the  Jaw,  was  permitted  through- 
cut  the  kingdom  a; 

A  refignation  of  all  private  eftates  was  even  required ; 
and  when  they  were  reftored,  the  proprietors  received 
them  under  fuch  conditions  as  might  prevent,  for  the  fu- 
ture, all  tyranny  and  oppreiiion  over  the  common  people. 
The  value  of  the  dues,  which  the  nobles  ufually  claimed 
from  their  vafTals,  was  eltimated  at  a  fixed  fum,  and 
all  farther  arbitrary  exactions  prohibited  under  fevere 
penalties  x, 

The  whole  province  of  Ulfter  having  fallen  to  the 
crown  by  the  attainder  of  rebels,  a  company  was  efta- 
blifhed in  London,  for  planting  new  colonies  in  that  fer- 
tile country  :  The  property  was  divided  into  moderate 
fhares,  the  largeft  not  exceeding  2000  acres  :  Tenants 
were  brought  over  from  England  and  Scotland  :  The 
Irifh  were  removed  from  the  hills  and  faftncfTes,  and  fet- 
tled in  the  open  country :  Hufbandry  and  the  arts  were 
taught  them  :  A  fixed  habitation  fecured  :  Plunder  and 
robbery  punifhed  :  And,  by  thefe  means,  Ulfter,  from  be- 
ing the  moft  wild  and  diforderly  province  of  all  Ireland, 
foon  became  the  bed  cultivated  and  moft  civilized  f. 

Such  were  the  arts,  by  which  James  introduced  huma- 
nity and  juftice  among  the  people,  who  had  ever  been 
buried  in  the  moft  profound  barbarifm.  Noble  cares  ! 
much  fuperior  to  the  vain  and  criminal  glory  of  con- 

»  Sir  John  Davis,  p.  263.         *   Id.  p.  264,  265,  &c,  *  Id.  p.  176. 

*  id.  p.  278,  y  Id.  p.  260. 

7*  quefts  j 

4 


James    t 

quefts ;  but  requiring  ages  of  perfeverance  and  attention  c  HAP. 
to  perfect  what  had  been  fo  happily  begun.  v«__L» 

A  laudable  aft  of  juftice  was,  about  this  time,  exe-  l6"« 
cuted  in  England  upon  lord  Sanquhir,  a  Scottifh  noble- 
man, who  had  been  guilty  of  the  bafe  afiaffination  of 
Turner,  a  fencing-mafter.  The  Englim  nation,  who 
were  generally  diiTatisiied  with  the  Scots,  were  enraged 
at  this  crime,  equally  mean  and  atrocious  ;  but  James 
appeafed  them,  by  preferring  the  feverity  of  law  to  the 
*nterceflion  of  the  friends  and  family  of  the  criminal *. 

*  Kennet,  p,  688, 
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C  II  A  P.     XLVII. 

Death  of  Prince  Henry— — Marriage  of  the  Princefs 

Elizabeth  with  the  Palatine Rife  of  Somerfet 

— - — His  marriage Over  bury  pcifoned Fall 

of  Somerfet Rife  of  Buckingham Cautionary 

towns  delivered Affairs  of  Scotland. 

CHAP.  ^T^HIS  year  the  fudden  death  of  Henry,  prince  of 

t  XLVj1,  t    J.     Wales,  difFufed  an  univerfal  grief  throughout  the 

1612.     nation.     Though  youth  and  royal  birth,  both  of  them 

Nov.  6th,    ftrong  allurements,  prepofTefs  men  mightily  in  favour  of 

Death  of      tne  early  age  of  princes  :    it  is  with  peculiar  fondnefs, 

Prince  • ,      .  •  tt  a       1      • 

Hsnry.  that  hiltorians  mention  Henry :  And,  in  every  refpedr, 
his  merit  feems  to  have  been  extraordinary.  He  had 
not  reached  his  eighteenth  year,  and  he  already  poflefTed 
more  dignity  in  his  behaviour,  and  commanded  more  re-  - 
fpecl:,  than  his  father,  with  all  his  age,  learning  and  ex- 
perience. Neither  his  high  fortune,  nor  his  youth,  had 
fed uced  him  into  any  irregular  pleafures  :  Bufmefs  and 
ambition  feem  to  have  been  his  fole  paffion.  His  incli- 
nations, as  well  as  exercifes,  were  martial.  The  French 
ambaflador,  taking  leave  of  him,  and  afking  his  com- 
mands for  France,  found  him  employed  in  the  exercife 
of  the  pike  ;  Tell  your  king,  faid  he,  in  what  occupation 
you  left  me  engaged*.  He  had  conceived  great  affec- 
tion and  efleem  for  the  brave  Sir  Walter  Raleigh.  It 
was  his  faying,  Sure  no  king  but  my  father  would  keep  fuch 
a  bird  in  a  cage  b.     He  feems  indeed  to  have  nourifhed 

a  The  French  monarch  had  given  particular  orders  to  his  minifters  to  cul- 
tivate the  prince's  friend/hip  j  who  mufr.  foon,  faid  he,  have  chief  authority 
in  England,  where  the  king  and  queen  are  held  in  fo  little  eftimation.  See 
Dep.  de  la  B.derie,  vol.  i.  p.  402,  415,  vol,  ii,  p,  16,349. 

b  Coke's  detection,  p.  37. 

I  too 
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too  violent  a  contempt  for  the  kin<r    on  account  of  his  CHAP. 

XLVil. 

pedantry  and  pufillanimity  ;    and  by  that  means  ftruck  t  '  j 

in  with  the  reftlefs  and  martial  fpiFit  of  the  Englifh  na-  1612. 
tion.  Had  he  lived,  he  had  probably  promoted  the  glory, 
perhaps  not  the  felicity,  of  his  people.  The  unhappy 
prepofTeflion,  which  men  commonly  entertain  in  favour 
of  ambition,  courage,  enterprize,  and  other  warlike  vir- 
tues, engages  generous  natures,  who  always  love  fame, 
into  fuch  purfuits  as  deftroy  their  own  peace,  and  that  of 
the  reft  of  mankind. 

Violent  reports  were  propagated,  as  if  Henry  had 
been  carried  off  by  poifon  ;  but  the  phyficians,  on  open- 
ing his  body,  found  no  fymptoms  to  confirm  fuch  an 
opinion  c.  The  bold  and  criminal  malignity  of  men's 
tongues  and  pens  fpared  not  even  the  king  on  the  occa- 
fion.  But  that  prince's  character  feems  rather  to  have 
failed  in  the  extreme  of  facility  and  humanity,  than  in 
that  of  cruelty  and  violence.  His  indulgence  to  Henry 
was  great,  and  perhaps  imprudent,  by  giving  him  a  large 
and  independent  fettlement,  even  in  fo  early  youth. 

The   marriage  of  the  princefs  Elizabeth,  with  Fre-       , 

to  r  1013. 

deric,   Elector  Palatine,  was  fin i fried  fome  time  after  the 
death  of  the  prince,    and  ferved   to  diflipate  the  grief, 
which  arofe  on  that  melancholy  event.     But  this  marri- 
age, though  celebrated  with  great  joy  and  feftivity,  prov-  Marriage  of 
ed,  itfelf,  an  unhappy  event  to  the  king,  as  well  as  to  histho  Pr=n"fs 

.  .  °  Elizabeth 

lon-in-law,  and  had  ill  confequences  on  the  reputation  with  the 
and  fortunes  of  both.     The  Eledor,  truftrne  to  fo  great  Palatin* 
an  alliance,  engaged  in  enterprizes  beyond  his  ftrength  : 
And  the  king,  not  being  able  to  fupport  him  in  his  di- 
ftrefs,  loft  entirely,  in  the  end  of  his  life,  what  remained 
of  the  affections  and  efteem  of  his  own  fubjects. 

Except  during  feffions  of  parliament,  the  hiftory  of 
this  reign  may  more  properly  be  called  the  hiftory  of  the 
c  Kennet,  p,  690,    Coke,  p.  37.     Welwopd,  p.  272, 

court 
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c  JJ  TftTp*  court  than  ^at  of  the  nation.     An  intereftina;  object  had* 
v— -v 'for  fome  years,  engaged  the  attention  of  the  court:    It 

RifccrfSo.  was  a  ^avour^e3  anc*  one  beloved  by  James  with  fo  pro- 
merfet;  fufe  and  unlimited  an  affection,  as  left  no  room  for  any 
rival  or  competitor.  About  the  end  of  the  year  1609, 
Robert  Carrej  a  youth  of  twenty  years  of  age,  and  of  a 
good  family  in  Scotland,  arrived  in  London,  after  having 
paiTed  fome  time  in  his  travels.  All  his  natural  accom- 
plishments confided  in  good  looks :  All  his  acquired  abi- 
lities, in  an  eafy  air  and  graceful  demeanour.  He  had 
letters  of  recommendation  to  his  countryman  lord  Hay ; 
and  that  nobleman  no  fooner  call  his  eye  upon  him,  than 
he  difcovered  talents  fufficient  to  entitle  him  immediately 
to  make  a  great  figure  in  the  government.  Apprized  of 
the  king's  paffion  for  youth,  and  beauty,  and  exterior 
appearance,  he  ftudied  how  matters  might  be  fo  managed 
that  this  new  object  fhouid  make  the  ftrongeft  impreffion 
upon  him.  Without  mentioning  him  at  court,  he  afligned 
him  the  office,  at  a  match  of  tilting,  of  prefcnting  to  the 
king  his  buckler  and  device  5  and  hoped  that  he  would 
attract  the  attention  of  the  monarch.  Fortune  proved 
favourable  to  his  defign,  by  an  incident,  which  bore,  at 
firft,  a  contrary  afpect.  When  Carre  was  advancing  to 
execute  his  office,  his  unruly  horfe  flung  him,  and  broke 
his  leg  in  the  king's  prefence.  James  approached  hirri 
with  pity  and  concern  :  Love  and  affection  arofe  on  the 
fight  of  his  beauty  and  tender  years  ;  and  the  prince  or- 
dered him  immediately  to  be  lodged  in  the  palace,  and  to 
be  carefully  attended.  He  himfelf,  after  the  tilting,  paid 
hits  a  vint  in  his  chamber,  and  frequently  returned  du- 
ring; his  confinement.  The  ignorance  and  fimplicity  of 
the  boy  finifned  the  conqueft,  begun  by  his  exterior 
graces  and  accomplifhments.  Other  princes  have  beeii 
fond  of  chufins:  their  favourites  from  amon£  the  lower 
ranks  of  their  fubjects,  a;;d  have  repofed  themfelves  ort 

them 
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them  with  the  more  unreferved  confidence  and  affe&ion,  CXlV^jP# 

becaufe  the  object  has  been  beholden  to  their  bounty  fon v — -/ 

every  honour  and  acquifition  :  James  was  defirous  that     l6,3* 
his  favourite  mould  alfo  derive  from  him  all  his  fenfe,  ex- 
perience, and  knowledge.     Highly  conceited  of  his  own 
wifdom,  he  pleafed  himfelf  with  the  fancy,  that  this  raw 
youth,  by  his  lefTons  and  inftruclions,  would,  in  a  little 
time,  be  equal   to  his  fageft  ministers,  and   be  initiated 
into  all  the  profound  myfteries  of  government,  on  which 
he  fet  fo  high  a  value.     And  as  this  kind  of  creation  was 
more  perfectly  his  own  work  than  any  other,  he  feems  to 
have  indulged  an  unlimited  fondnefs  for  his  minion,  be- 
yond even  that  which  he  bore  to  his  own  children,     He 
foon    knighted    him,    create*    him  Vifcount  Rocheiter, 
gave  him  the  garter,  brought  him  into  the  privy-council, 
and,  tho'  at  firfl  without  aligning  him  any  particular  of- 
fice, beftowed  on  him  the  fupreme  direction  of  all  his 
bufinefs  and  political  concerns.     Agreeable  to  this  rapid 
advancement  in  confidence  and  honour,  were  the  riches 
heaped  upon  the  needy   favourite ;  and  while  Salifbury 
and  all  the  wifeft  minifters  could  fcarcely  find  expedients 
fufficient  to  keep  in  motion  the  overburthened  machine  of 
government,  James,  with  un {paring  hand,  loaded  with 
treafures  this  infignificant  and  ufelefs  pageant d. 

It  is  faid,  that  the  king  found  his  pupil  fo  ill  educated, 
as  to  be  ignorant  even  of  the  loweft  rudiments  Oi  the  La- 
tin tongue  ;  and  that  the  monarch,  laying  afide  the  fcep- 
tre,  took  the  birch  into  his  royal  hand,  and  inftructed 
him  in  the  principles  of  grammar.  During  the  intervals 
of  this  noble  occupation,  affairs  of  ftate  would  be  intro- 
duced 5  and  the  {tripling,  by  the  afcendant  which  he  had 
acquired,  was  now  enabled  to  repay  in  political  what  he 
had  received  in  grammatical  inftruCtion.  Such  fcenes, 
and  fuch  incidents,  are  the  more  ridiculous,   though  the 

«*  Kennet,  p,  6S5,  686,  &c, 

Vol.  VI.  F  Jefs 
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CHAP,  lefs  odious,  as  the  paflion  of  James  feems  not  tohavecon- 

xlvii.  .  .         .    . 

sS*-** -J  tained   in  it  any  thing  criminal   or  flagitious.      Hiftory 

j6l3«     charges  herfelf  willingly   with    a    relation   of  the  great 

O  O    J  fc> 

crimes,  and  ftill  more  with  that  of  the  great  virtues  of 
mankind  ;  but  (he  appears  to  fall  from  her  dignity,  when 
neceflitated  to  dwell  on  fuch  frivolous  events  and  igno- 
ble perfonages. 

The  favourite  was  not,  at  firfr,  fo  intoxicated  with  ad- 
vancement, as  not  to  be  fenfible  of  his  own  ignorance  and 
inexperience.    He  had  recourfe  to  the  afliftance  and  advice 
of  a  friend  ;  and  he  was  more  fortunate  in  his  choice, 
than  is  ufual  with  fuch  pampered  minions.     In  Sir  Tho- 
mas Overbury  he  met  with  a  judicious  and  fincere  ccun- 
fellor,  who,  building  all  hopes  of  his  own  preferment  on 
that  of  the  young  favourite,  endeavoured  to  inftil  into 
him  the  principles  of  prudence  and  difcretion.     By  zeal- 
oufly  ferving  every  body,  Carre  was  taught  to  abate  the 
envy,  which  might  attend  his  fudden  elevation  :  By  {hew- 
ing a  preference  for  the  Englifh,  he  learned  to  efcape  the 
prejudices,  which  prevailed  againft  his  country.     And  fo 
long  as  he  was  content  to  be  ruled  by  Overbury's  friendly 
counfels,  he  enjoyed,  what  is  rare,  the  higheft.  favour  of 
the  prince,  without  being  hated  by  the  people. 

To  complete  the  meafure  of  courtly  happinefs,  nought 
was  wanting  but  a  kind  miftrefs ;  and,  where  high  for- 
tune concurred  with  all  the  graces  of  youth  and  beauty, 
this  circumftance  could  not  be  difficult  to  attain.  But  it 
was  here  that  the  favourite  met  with  that  rock,  on  which 
all  his  fortunes  were  wrecked,  and  which  plunged  him 
for  ever  into  an  abyfs  of  infamy,  guilt,  and  mifery. 

No  fooner  had  James  mounted  the  throne  of  England, 
than  he  remembered  his  friendfhip  for  the  unfortunate 
families  of  Howard  and  Devereux,  who  had  fufFered  for 
their  attachment  to  the  caufe  of  Mary  and  to  his  own. 
Having  reftored  young  ElTex  to  his  blood  and  dignity, 

And 
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and  conferred  the  titles  of  Suffolk  and  Northampton  on  c  H  A  p« 

xlvii. 
two  brothers  of  the  houfe  of  Norfolk:,  he  fought  the  far-t  * 

ther  pleafure  of  uniting  thefe  families  by  the  marriage  of  *6l3> 
the  earl  of  EfTex  with  lady  Frances  Howard,  daughter 
of  the  earl  of  Suffolk.  She  was  only  thirteen,  he  four- 
teen years  of  age ;  and  it  was  thought  proper,  till  both 
fhould  attain  the  age  of  puberty,  that  he  fhould  go  abroad, 
and  pafs  fome  time  in  his  travels  e.  He  returned  into 
England  after  four  years  abfence,  and  was  pleafed  to 
find  his  countefs  in  the  full  lu fire  of  beauty,  and  poffeffed 
of  the  love  and  admiration  of  the  whole  court.  But, 
when  the  earl  approached,  and  claimed  the  privileges  of 
a  hufband,  he  met  with  nothing  but  fymptoms  of  aver- 
fion  and  difguft,  and  a  flat  refufal  of  any  farther  familiari- 
ties. He  applied  to  her  parents,  who  conilrained  her  to 
attend  him  into  the  country,  and  to  partake  of  his  bed  S 
But  nothing  could  overcome  her  rigid  fuliennefs  and  ob- 
Jlinacy;  and  file  ftill  rofe  from  his  fide,  without  having 
fhared  the  nuptial  pleafures.  Difgufted  with  re-iterated 
denials,  he  at  laft  gave  over  the  purfuit,  and  feparating 
himfelf  from  her,  thenceforth  abandoned  her  conduct  to 
her  own  will  and  difcretion. 

Such  coldnefs  and  averfion  in  lady  EfTex,  arofe  not 
without  an  attachment  to  another  object.  The  favourite 
had  opened  his  addreffes,  and  had  been  too  fuccefsful  in 
making  impreflion  on  the  tender  heart  of  the  young 
countefs  f.  She  imagined,  that,  fo  long  as  fhe  refufed 
the  embraces  of  EfTex,  fhe  never  could  be  deemed  his 
wife,  and  that  a  feparation  and  divorce  might  ftill  open 
the  way  for  a  new  marriage  with  her  beloved  Rochefler  %» 
Though  their  paflion  was  fo  violent,  and  their  opportu- 
nities of  intercourfe  fo  frequent,  that  they  had  already 
indulged  themfelves  in  all  the  gratifications  of  love,  they 
flill  lamented  their  unhappy  fate,  while  the  union  be- 

e  Keanet,  p.  636.         *  Idem,  p.  687.  S  State  Trials,  vol,  I.  p.  2 zS« 
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chap,  tween  them  was  not  entire  and   indiffoluble.     And  the 

X1  VII 

v^^.^w  lover*  as  well  as  his  miftrcfs,  was   impatient,  till  their 
l6l3*      mutual  ardour  (hould  be  crowned  by  marriage. 

So  momentous  an  affair  could  not  be  concluded  with- 
out confulting  Overbury,  with  whom  Rochefter  was  ac- 
cuftomed  to  mare  all  his  fecrets.  While  that  faithful 
friend  had  confidered  his  patron's  attachment  to  the 
countefs  of  Efiex  merely  as  an  affair  of  gallantry,  he  had 
favoured  its  progrefs ;  and  it  was  partly  owing  to  the  in- 
genious and  paffionate  letters  which  he  dictated,  that 
Rochefter  had  met  with  fuch  fuccefs  in  his  addrefles. 
Like  an  experienced  courtier,  he  thought,  that  a  con- 
queft  of  this  nature  would  throw  a  luftre  on  the  young 
favourite,  and  would  tend  {till  farther  to  endear  him  to 
James,  who  was  charmed  to  hear  of  the  amours  of  his 
court,  and  liftened  with  attention  to  every  tale  of  gal- 
lantry. Eut  great  was  Overbury's  alarm,  when  Rochef- 
ter mentioned  his  defign  of  marrying  the  Countefs  ;  and 
he  ufed  every  method  to  diiTuade  his  friend  from  fo  foolifli 
an  attempt.  He  reprefented,  how  invidious,  how  dif- 
ficult an  enterprize  to  procure  her  a  divorce  from  her 
hufband  :  Kow  dangerous,  how  fhameful,  to  take  into 
his  own  bed  a  profligate  woman,  who,  being  married  to 
a  young  nobleman  of  the  firft  rank,  had  not  fcrupled  to 
proftitute  her  character,  and  to  beftow  favours  on  the  ob- 
ject of  a  capricious  and  momentary  pafilon.  And,  in  the 
zeal  of  friendfhip,  he  went  fo  far  as  to  threaten  Rochefter, 
?  that  he  would  feparate  himfelf  for  ever  from  him,  if  he 

could  fo  far  forget  his  honour  and  his  intereft  as  to  pro- 
fecute  the  intended  marriao-e  h. 

Rochester  had  the  weaknefs  to  reveal  this  converfa- 
tion  to  the  Countefs  of  EfTex;  and  when  her  rage  and 
fury  broke  out  againft  Overbury,  he  had  alfo  the  weak- 
nefs to  enter  into  her  vindictive  projects,  and  to  fwear 


k  State  Trials,  vol»  i<  p,  135,  z$6,  :5a.    Frankljn,  p.  14. 
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vengeance  againfl  his  friend,  for  the  utmofl  inMance,  cyT^v^rP* 
which  he  could  receive,  of  his  faithful  friendfhip.  Some  v — j 
contrivance  was  neceflary  for  the  execution  of  their  pur-  l6l3* 
pofe.  Rochefter  addrefled  himfelf  to  the  king  ;  and  after 
complaining,  that  his  own  indulgence  to  Overbury  had 
begotten  in  him  adegreeof  arrogance,  which  wasextremely 
difagrceable,  he  procured  a  commiflion  for  his  embafTy  to 
Ruffia  ;  which  he  reprefented  as  a  retreat  for  his  friend, 
both  profitable  and  honourable.  When  confulted  by 
Overbury,  he  earneflly  difTuaded  him  from  accepting  this 
offer,  and  took  on  himfelf  the  office  of  fatisfying  the  king, 
if  he  fhould  be  any-wife  difpleafed  with  the  refufal '.  To 
the  kins:  again,  he  aggravated  the  infolence  of  Over- 
bury's  conduct,  and  obtained  a  warrant  for  committing  April  21ft, 
him  to  the  Tower,  which  James  intended  as  a  flight  punim- 
ment  for  his  difobedience.  The  lieutenant  of  the  Tower 
was  a  creature  of  Rochefler's,  and  had  lately  been  put 
into  the  office  for  this  very  purpofe  :  He  confined  Over- 
bury fo  ftrictly,  that  the  unhappy  prifoner  was  debarred 
the  fight  even  of  his  neareft  relations  ;  and  no  communi- 
cation of  any  kind  was  allowed  with  him,  during  near  fix 
months,  which  he  lived  in  prifon. 

This  obfracle  being  removed,  the  lovers  purfued  their 
purpofe  ;  and  the  king  himfelf,  forgetting  the  dignity  of 
his  character,  and  his  friendfhip  for  the  family  of  EfTex, 
entered  zealoufiy  into  the  project  of  procuring  the  Coun- 
ters a  divorce  from  her  hufband.  EfTex  aifo  embraced 
the  opportunity  of  feparating  himfelf  from  a  bad  woman 
by  whom  he  was  hated  ;  and  he  was  willing  to  favour 
their  fuccefs  by  any  honourable  expedient.  The  pre- 
tence for  a  divorce  was  his  incapacity  to  fulfil  the  con- 
jugal duties  ;  and  he  con feiTed,  that3  with  regard  to  the 
Countefs,  he  was  confeious  of  fuch  an  infirmity,  though 

*  State  Trials,  vol,  i,  p.  236,  237a  &c, 
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chap,  he  was  not  fenfible  of  it  with  regard  to  any  other  woman. 

xlvii.  ...  . 

^_ >r_— _;In  her  place  too,  it   is  faid,  a  young  virgin  was  fubfti- 

a6l5'  tuted  under  a  mafk,  to  undergo  the  legal  infpecYion  by 
a  jury  of  matrons.  After  fuch  a  trial,  feconded  by  court- 
influence,  and  fupported  by  the  ridiculous  opinion  of 
fafcination  or  witchcraft,  the  fentence  of  divorce  was 
pronounced  between  the  Earl  of  EiTex  and  his  Countefs  k. 
And,  to  crown  the  fccne,  the  king,  folicitous  left  the 
lady  fhould  lofe  any  rank  by  her  new  marriage,  bellowed 
on  his  minion  the  title  of  Earl  of  Somerfet. 

Notwithstanding  this  fuccefs,  the  Countefs  of 
Somerfet  was  not  Satisfied,  till  The  mould  farther  fatiate 
her  revenge  on  Overbury  ;  and  fhe  engaged  her  hufband, 
as  well  as  her  uncle,  the  Earl  of  Northampton,  in  the 
atrocious  defign  of  taking  him  off  fecretly  by  poifon. 
Ovcrbory     Fruitlefs  attempts  were  re-iterated  by  weak  poifons  ;  but 

Gfch  set  at  ^>  l^ey  Save  ^'im  one  *"°  fudden  and  violent,  that  the 
fymptoms  were  apparent  to  every  one,  who  approached 
him1.  His  interment  was  hurried  on  with  the  greater! 
precipitation  ;  and,  though  a  ftrong  fufpicion  immediately 
prevailed  in  the  public,  the  full  proof  of  the  crime  was 
not  brought  to  light,  till  fome  years  after. 

The  fatal  cataftrophe  of  Overbury  encreafed  or  begot 
the  fufpicion,  that  the  prince  of  Wales  had  been  carried 
off  by  poifon,  given  him  by  Somerfet.  Men  confidered 
not,  that  the  contrary  inference  was  much  jufter.  If 
Somerfet  was  fo  great  a  novice  in  this  deteftable  art,  that, 
during  the  courfe  of  five  months,  a  man,  who  was  his 
prifoner,  and  attended  by  none  but  his  emiffaries,  could 
not  be  difpatched  but  in  fo  bungling  a  manner;  how 
could  it  be  imagined,  that  a  young  prince,  living  in  his 
own  cpurt,  fiurounded  by  his  own  friends  and  domeftics, 

K  State  Tria's,  vol.  i.  p.  223,  214,  Sec.     Franklyn's  Annals,  p,  j,  3,  &c. 
■l  Kennet,  p.  603,     State  Trials,  vol,  i.  p.  233,  234,  &c, 
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could  be  expofed  to  Somerfet's  attempts,   and  be  taken c  H  A  p« 

.  .  .  XLVIf. 

off  by  fo  fubtile  a  poifon,   if  fuch  a  one  exift,  as  could  ,    .     _  *_j 
elude  the  (kill  of  the  mofr.  experienced  phyficians  ?  1613. 

The  ablefr.  minifter  that  James  ever  poffeffed,  the  Earl 
of  Salisbury,  was  dead  m  :  Suffolk,  a  man  of  flender  ca- 
pacity, had  fucceeded  him  in  his  office  :  And  it  was 
now  his  tafk  to  fupply,  from  an  exhaufted  treafury,  the 
profufion  of  James  and  of  his  young  favourite.  The  title 
of  baronet,  invented  by  Salifbury,  was  fold  -}  and  two 
hundred  patents  of  that  fpecies  of  knighthood,  were  dif- 
pofed  of  for  fo  many  thoufand  pounds  :  Each  rank  of 
nobility  had  alfo  its  price  affixed  to  it  °  :  Privy  feals  were 
circulated  to  the  amount  of  200,000  pounds :  Benevo- 
lences were  exacted  to  the  amount  of  52,000  pounds  °  : 
And  fome  monopolies  of  no  great  value,  were  erected. 
But  all  thefe  expedients  proved  infufHcient  to  fupply  the 
king's  neceffities ;  even  though  he  began  to  enter  into 
fome  fchemes  for  retrenching  his  expences  p.  However 
fmall  the  hopes  of  fuccefs,  a  new  parliament  muft  be  fum- 
moned,  and  this  dangerous  expedient,  for  fuch  it  was 
now  become,  once  more  be  put  to  trial. 

When  the  commons  were  affembled,  they  difcovered      jgj* 
an  extraordinary  alarm,  on  account  of  the  rumour,  which  5th  April, 
was  fpread  abroad  concerning  undertakers  3.     It  was  re- ment. 
ported,  that  feveral  perfons,  attached  to  the  king,   had 
entered  into  a  confederacy  ;   and  having  laid  a  regular 
plan  for  the  new  elections,  had  diftributed  their  intereft 
all  over  England,  and  had  undertaken  to  fecure  a  majo- 
rity for  the  court.     So  ignorant  were  the  commons,  that 
they  knew  not  this  incident  to  be  the  flrffc  infallible  fymp- 
tom  of  any  regular  or  eflablitfred  liberty.     Had  they  been 
contented  to  follow  the   maxims  of  their  predeceffors, 

m   14th  of  May,  i6ii.  n  Franklyn,  p.  u.  33.  o  Ide-n,  p.  10, 

P  Idem,  p.  49.  q  Parliam.  Hift.  vol.  v.   p.  286.      Keunet,  p.  696, 

Joyrn,   12  April,  ad  May,  1614,  &c     Franklyn,  p.  4S, 
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CHAP,  who,  as  the  earl  of  Salifbury  faid  to  the  laft  parliament, 
t  v  , never }  but  thrice  in  fix  hundred  years,  refufed  a  fupply  r; 
1612.  they  needed  not  dread,  that  the  crown  fhould  ever  inte- 
reft  itfelf  in  their  elections.  Formerly,  the  kings  even 
jnfifted,  that  none  of  their  houfehold  fhould  be  elected 
members;  and,  though  the  charter  was  afterwards  de- 
clared void,  Henry  VI.  from  his  great  favour  to  the  city 
of  York,  conferred  a  peculiar  privilege  on  its  citizens, 
that  they  fhould  be  exempted  from  this  trouble  s.  It  is 
well  known,  that,  in  ancient  times,  a  feat  in  the  houfe 
being  confidercd  as  a  burthen,  attended  neither  with  ho- 
nour nor  profit,  it  was  requifite  for  the  counties  and 
boroughs  to  pay  fees  to  their  reprefentatives.  About  this 
time,  a  feat  began  to  be  regarded  as  an  honour,  and  the 
country-gentlemen  contended  for  it ;  though  the  practice 
of  levying  wages  for  the  parliament- men  was  not  alto- 
gether discontinued.  It  was  not  till  long  after,  when 
liberty  was  thoroughly  eftablimed,  and  popular  aflemblies 
entered  into  every  branch  of  public  bufinefs,  that  the 
members  began  to  join  profit  to  honour,  and  the  crown 
found  it  neceffary  to  diftribute  among  them  all  the  confi- 
derable  offices  of  the  kingdom. 

So  little  fkill  or  fo  fmall  means  had  the  courtiers,  in 
James's  reign,  for  managing  elections,  that  this  houfe  of 
commons  fhovved  rather  a  ftronger  fpirit  of  liberty  than 
the  foregoing  ;  and  inftead  of  entering  upon  the  bufinefs. 
of  fupply,  as  urged  by  the  king,  who  made  them  feveral 
liberal  offers  of  grace  c,   they  immediately  refumed  the 

r  Journ.  17  Feb.  1609.  It  appears,  however,  that  Salifbury  was  fome- 
what  mifhken  in  this  fad  :  And  if  the  kings  were  not  oftener  refufed  fupply 
by  the  parliament,  it  was  only  becaufe  they  would  not  often  expofe  them- 
fclves  to  the  hazard  of  being  refufed  ;  But  it  is  certain  that  Englifh  parlia- 
ments did  anciently  carry  their  frugality  to  an  extreme,  and  feldom  could  be 
prevailed  upon  to  giv     the  neceffary  fupport  to  government. 

s  Coke's  Jnflitutes,  part  4.  chap,  i,  of  charters  of  exemption. 
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fubjec"t,    which   had   been  opened   Iaft   parliament,    and  C  u  A ,  p. 
difputed    his   majefty's   power    of    levying  new   cuftoms  '  « 

and  impofitions,  by  the  mere  authority  of  his  prero-  1614. 
gative.  It  is  remarkable,  that,  in  their  debates  on  this 
fubjecl,  the  courtiers  frequently  pleaded,  as  a  precedent, 
the  example  of  all  the  other  hereditary  monarchs  in  Eu- 
rope, and  particularly  mentioned  the  kings  of  France  and 
Spain  ;  nor  was  this  reafoning  received  by  the  houfe,  ei- 
ther with  furprize  or  indignation  u.  The  members  of  the 
oppofite  party,  either  contented  themfelves  with  denying 
the  juftnefs.  of  the  inference,  or  they  difputed  the  truth 
of  the  obfervation  x.  And  a  patriot  member  in  particu- 
lar, Sir  Rog;er  Owen,  even  in  arguing  againft  the  impo- 
fitions, frankly  allowed,  that;  the  king  of  England  was 
endowed  with  as  ample  a  power  and  prerogative  as  any 
prince  in  Chriftendom  ft  The  nations  on  the  continent, 
we  may  obferve,  enjoyed  ftill,  in  that  age,  fome  fmall 
remains  of  liberty;  and  the  Englifh  were  poffefTed  of 
little  more. 

The  commons  applied  to  the  lords  for  a  conference 
with  regard  to  the  new  impofitions.  A  fpecch  of  Neile, 
bilriop  of  Lincoln,  reflecting  on  the  lower  houfe,  begat 
fome  altercation  with  the  peers  7- ;  and  the  king  feized 
the  opportunity  of  diflblving  immediately,  with  great 
indignation,  a  parliament,  which  had  fhown  fo  firm  a6ihjune, 
refclution  of  retrenching  his  prerogative,  without  com- 
municating, in  return,  the  fmalieft  fupply  to  his  necef- 
fities.  He  carried  his  refentment  fo  far  as  even  to  throw 
into  prifon  fome  of  the  members,  who  had  been  the  moft 
forward  in  their  oppofition  to  his  meafures  \  In  vain  did 
he  plead,  in  excufe  for  this  violence,  the  example  of  Eli- 
zabeth and  other  princes  of  the  line  of  Tudor,  as  well  as 
Plantagenet.     The  people  and  the  parliament,  without 

a  Jour/i.  21  May,  1614,  *  Journ.  12,  21  May,  1614.  Y  Jounk 

jg  April,  1614.  z  See  note  [H]  at  the  end  of  the  volume. 
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CHAP,  abandoning  for  ever  all  their  liberties    and    privileges, 

XLVII.  to  r  o     » 

could  acquiefce  in  none  of  thefe  precedents,  how  ancient 
1614.  and  frequent  foever.  And  were  the  authority  of  fuch 
precedents  admitted,  the  utmoft,  that  could  be  inferred 
is,  that  the  conftitution  of  England  was,  at  that  time, 
an  inconfiftent  fabric,  whofe  jarring  and  difcordant  parts 
muft  foon  deftroy  each  other,  and  from  the  d  involution  of 
the  old,  beget  fome  new  form  of  civil  government,  more 
uniform  and  confident. 

In  the  public  and  avowed  conduct  of  the  king  and  the 
houfe  of  commons,  throughout  this  whole  reign,  there 
appears  fufhcient  caufe  of  quarrel  and  mutual  difguft;  yet 
are  we  not  to  imagine,  that  this  was  the  fole  foundation 
of  that  jcaloufy  which  prevailed  between  them.  During 
debates  in  the  houfe,  it  often  happened,  that  a  particular 
member,  more  ardent  and  zealous  than  the  reft,  would 
difplay  the  higheft  fentiments  of  liberty,  which  the  com- 
mons contented  themfelves  to  hear  with  filence  and  feem- 
1112;  approbation  ;  and  the  king,  informed  of  thefe  ha- 
rangues, concluded  the  whole  houfe  to  be  infected  with 
the  fame  principles,  and  to  be  engaged  in  a  combination, 
a^ainft  his  prerogative.  The  king,  on  the  other  hand, 
though  he  valued  himfelf  extremely  on  his  king-craft,  and 
perhaps  was  not  altogether  incapable  of  diflimulation, 
feems  to  have  been  very  little  endowed  with  the  gift  of 
fecrecy  ;  but  openly,  at  his  table,  in  all  companies,  in- 
culcated thofe  monarchical  tenets,  which  he  had  fo  flrongly 
imbibed.  Before  a  numerous  audience,  he  had  expreffed 
himfelf  with  great  difparagement  of  the  common  law  of 
England,  and  had  given  the  preference,  in  the  ftrongefl 
terms,  to  the  civil  law  :  And  for  this  indifcretion  he  found 
himfelf  obliged  to  apologize,  in  a  fpeech  to  the  former 
parliament  b.  As  a  fpecimen  of  his  ufual  liberty  of  talk, 
Y/e  may  mention  a  flory,  though  it  palled  fome  time  after, 

b  K,  James's  Works,  p,  5*2, 
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which  we  meet  with  in  the  life  of  Waller,  and  which  c  "  ^.p* 

that  poet  ufed  frequently  to  repeat.     When  Waller  was  v v / 

young,  he  had  the  curiofity  to  go  to  court ;  and  he  flood  l61*' 
in  the  circle,  and  fav/  James  dine ;  where,  among  other 
company,  there  fat  at  table  two  bifhops,  Neile  and  An- 
drews. The  king  propofed  aloud  this  queftion,  Whether 
he  might  not  take  his  fubjecls  money,  when  he  needed 
it,  without  all  this  formality  of  parliament  ?  Neile  re- 
plied, God  forbid  you  Jhould  not  :  For  you  are  the  breath  of 
our  nojlrils*  Andrews  declined  anfwering,  and  faid,  he 
was  not  fkilled  in  parliamentary  cafes  :  But  upon  the 
king's  urging  him,  and  faying  he  would  admit  of  no  eva- 
fion,  the  bifhop  replied  pleafantly  :  Why  then  I  think  your 
majejly  may  lawfully  take  my  brother  Neile' s  money :  For  he 
offers  it  c. 


The  favourite  had  hitherto  efcaped  the  enquiry  of  j6 
juftice  ;  but  he  had  not  efcaped  that  frill  voice,  which  Somerfctf 
can  make  itfelf  be  heard  amidft  all  the  hurry  and  flattery 
of  a  court,  and  aftonimes  the  criminal  with  a  jufl  repre- 
fentation  of  his  mofr.  fecret  enormities.  Confcious  of  the 
murder  of  his  friend,  Somerfet  received  fmall  confola- 
tion  from  the  enjoyments  of  love,  or  the  utmoft  kind- 
nefs  and  indulgence  of  his  fovereign.  The  graces  of 
his  youth  gradually  difappeared,  the  gaiety  of  his  man- 
ners was  obfcured,  his  politenefs  and  obliging  behaviour 
were  changed  into  fullennefs  and  filence.  And  the  kino-, 
whofe  affections  had  been  engaged  by  thefe  fuperficial 
accomplifhments,  began  to  eftrange  himfelf  from  a  man, 
who  no  longer  contributed  to  his  amufement. 

The  fagacious  courtiers  obferved  the  flrft  fymptoms  of 
this  difguft  :  Somerfet's  enemies  feized  the  opportunity, 
and  offered  a  new  minion  to  the  king.  George  Villiers, 
a  youth  of  pne-and- twenty,  younger  brother  of  a  good 

c  Preface  to  Waller's  works. 

family^ 
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chap,  family,  returned  at  this  time  from  his  travels,  and  was 

XLVff. 

t  >  remarked  for  the  advantages  of  a  handfome  perfon,  gen- 

u's- teel  air,  and  fafhionable  apparel.  At  a  comedy,  he  was 
purpofely  placed  full  in  James's  eye,  and  immediately 
engaged  the  attention,  and,  in  the  fame  inftant,  the  af- 
fections of  that  monarch  d.  Afhamed  of  his  fudden  at- 
tachment, the  king  endeavoured,  but  in  vain,  to  conceal 
the  partiality,  which  he  felt  for  the  handfome  ftranger; 
and  he  employed  all  his  profound  politics  to  fix  him  in 
his  fervice,  without  feeming  to  defire  it.  He  declared  his 
refolution  not  to  confer  any  office  on  him,  unlefs  entreat- 
ed by  the  queen  ;  and  he  pretended,  that  it  mould  only 
be  in  complaifance  to  her  choice,  he  would  agree  to  admit 
him  near  his  perfon.  The  queen  was  immediately  ap- 
plied to;  but  ihe,  well  knowing  the  extreme,  to  which 
the  king  carried  thefe  attachment^,  refufed,  at  firit,  to 
lend  her  countenance  to  this  new  paffion.  It  was  not  till 
entreated  by  Abbot,  archbifhop  of  Canterbury,  a  decent 
prelate,  and  one  much  prejudiced  againft  Somerfet,  that 
flie  would  condefcend  to  oblige  her  hufband,  by  afking 
this  favour  of  him  c.  And  the  king,  thinking  now  that 
all  appearances  were  fully  faved,  no  longer  conftrained 
his  affeclion,  but  immediately  beftowed  the  office  of  cup- 
bearer on  young  Villiers. 

The  whole  court  was  thrown  into  parties  between  the 
two  minions ;  while  fome  endeavoured  to  advance  the 
rifing  fortunes  of  Villiers,  others  deemed  it  fafer  to  ad- 
here to  the  eftablifhed  credit  of  Somerfet.  The  king 
himfelf,  divided  between  inclination  and  decorum,  en- 
creafed  the  doubt  and  ambiguity  of  the  courtiers  ;  and 
the  ftern  jealoufy  of  the  old  favourite,  who  refufed  every 
advance  of  friendmip  from  his  rival,  begat  perpetual 
quarrels  between  their  feveral  partizans.     But  the  difc©- 

d  Frar.klyn,  p.  50.    Kennet,  vol.  ii.  p.  698,  «  Coke,  p.  46,47, 

Jtuft,  yo  ,  i.  p.  45^ 
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very  of  Somerfet's  guilt  in  the  murder  of  Overbury,  at  c  H  A  *« 

laft  decided  the  controverfy,  and  expofed  him  to  the  ruin  < v^— * 

and  infamy  which  he  fo  well  merited.  l6'5' 

An  apothecary's  'prentice,  who  had  been  employed  in 
makino-  up  the  poifons,  having  retired  to  Flufhing,  began 
to  talk  very  freely  of  the  whole  fecret ;  and  the  affair  at 
laft  came  to  the  ears  of  Trumbal,  the  king's  envoy  in  the 
Low  Countries.  By  his  means,  Sir  Ralph  Winwood, 
fecretary  of  ftate,  was  informed ;  and  he  immediately 
carried  the  intelligence  to  James.  The  king,  alarmed 
and  aftonifhed  to  find  fuch  enormous  guilt  in  a  man  whom 
he  had  admitted  into  his  bofom,  fent  for  Sir  Edward 
Coke,  chief  juftice,  and  earneftly  recommended  to  him 
the  mod  rigorous  and  unbiaffed  fcrutiny.  This  injunc- 
tion was  executed  with  great  induftry  and  feverity  :  The 
whole  labyrinth  of  guilt  was  carefully  unravelled  :  The 
Jeffer  criminals,  Sir  Jervis  Elvis,  lieutenant  of  the  Tower, 
Franklin,  Wefton,  Mrs.  Turner,  were  firft  tried  and 
condemned  :  Somerfet  and  his  countefs  were  afterwards 
found  guilty :  Northampton's  death,  a  little  before,  had 
faved  him  from  a  like  fate. 

It  may  not  be  unworthy  of  remark  that  Coke,  in  the 
trial  of  Mrs.  Turner,  told  her,  that  me  was  guilty  of 
the  feven  deadly  fins  :  She  was  a  whore,  a  bawd,  a  for- 
cerer,  a  witch,  a  papift^  a  felon,  and  a  murderer  f.  And 
what  may  more  furprize  us,  Bacon,  then  attorney-gene- 
ral, took  care  to  obferve,  that  poifoning  was  a  popifh 
trick?.  Such  were  the  bigotted  prejudices  which  pre- 
vailed :  Poifoning  was  not,  of  itfelf,  fufficiently  odious, 
if  it  were  not  reprefented  as  a  branch  of  popery.  Stowe 
tells  us,  that,  when  the  king  came  to  Newcaftle,  on  his 
firft  entry  into  England,  he  gave  liberty  to  all  the  prifo- 
ners,  except  thofe  who  were  confined  for  treafon,  mur- 
der, and  papijlry.      When  one  confiders   thefe  circum- 

*  State  Trials,  vol,  i,  p.  230,  £  Ibid,  vol,  i,  p.  142. 
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chap,  fiances^    that   furious  bigotry  of   the  catholics,    which 

, '__j  broke  out  in  the  gunpowder  confpiracy,  appears  the  lefs 

1615.     furprifing. 

All  the  accomplices  in  Overbury's  murder  received 
the  punifhment  due  to  their  crime  :  But  the  king  beftowed 
a  pardon  on  the  principals,  Sornerfet  and  the  countefs.  It 
muft  be  confefTed  that  James's  fortitude  had  been  highly  lau- 
dable, had  he  perfifted  in  his  firft  intention  of  configning 
over  to  fevere  juftice  all  the  criminals  :  But  Jet  us  ftill 
beware  of  blaming  him  too  hardily,  if,  on  the  approach 
of  the  fatal  hour,  he  fcrupled  to  deliver  into  the  hands  of 
the  executioner,  perfons  whom  he  had  once  favoured  with 
his  molt  tender  affections.  To  foften  the  rigour  of  their 
fate,  after  fome  years'  imprifonment,  he  reftored  them  to 
their  liberty,  and  conferred  on  them  a  penfion,  with 
which  they  retired,  and  languiflied  out  old  age  in  infa- 
my and  obfcurity.  Their  guilty  ioves  were  turned  into 
the  moft  deadly  hatred  ;  and  they  pafTed  many  years  to- 
gether in  the  fame  houfe,  without  any  intercourfe  or  cor- 
refpondence  with  each  other  h. 

Several  hiftorians  !,  in  relating  thefe  events,  have 
infifted  much  on  the  diffimulation  of  James's  behaviour, 
when  he  delivered  Sornerfet  into  the  hands  of  the  chief 
juftice;  on  the  infolent  menaces  of  that  criminal;  on 
his  peremptory  refufal  to  fland  a  trial ;  and  on  the  ex- 
treme anxiety  of  the  king  during  the  whole  progrefs  of 
this  affair.  Allowing  all  thefe  circumftances  to  be  true, 
of  which  fome  are  fufpicious,  if  not  palpably  falfe  k,  the 
great  remains  of  tendernefs,  which  James  ftill  felt  for 
Sornerfet,  may,  perhaps,  be  fufficient  to  account  for  them. 
That  favourite  was  high-fpirited  ;  and  refolute  rather  to 
perifh  than  live  under  the  infamy  to  which  he  was  ex- 
pofed.    James  was  fenfible,  that  the  pardoning  of  fo  great 

fc  Kennet,  p.  699.  *  Coke,  Weidon,  &c.  k  See  Bicg.  Brit* 
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a  criminal,  which  was  of  itfelf  invidious,  would  become  c  H  A  P. 

frill  more  unpopular,  if  his  obftinate  and  flubborn  beha-< j 

viour  on  his  trial  fhould  augment  the  public  hatred  againft  l6r5« 
him  '.  At  lead,  the  unreferved  confidence,  in  which  the 
king  had  indulged  his  favourite  for  feveral  years,  might 
render  Somerfet  mailer  of  fo  many  fecrets,  that  it  is  im- 
poffible,  Without  farther  light,  to  affign  the  particular 
reafon  of  that  fuperiority,  which,  it  is  faid,  he  appeared 
fo  much  to  afifume. 

The  fall  of  Somerfet,  and  his  banifhment  from  court,  Rifeof 
opened  the  way  for  Villiers  to  mount  up  at  at  once  to  the  ^uckln8- 
full  height  of  favour,  of  honours,  and  of  riches.     Had 
James's  paffion  been  governed  by  common  rules  of  pru- 
dence, the  office  of  cup-bearer  would  have  attached  Vil- 
liers to  his  perfon,  and  might  well  have  contented  one  of 
his  age  and  family;    nor  would  any  one,  who  was  not 
cynically  auflere,  have  much  cenfured  the  fingularity  of 
the  king's  choice  in  his  friends  and  favourites.     But  fuch 
advancement  was  far  inferior  to  the  fortune,  which  he 
intended  for  his  minion.     In  the  courfe  of  a  few  years, 
he  created  him  Vifcount  Villiers,  Earl,  Marquis,  and 
Duke  of  Buckingham,  knight  of  the  garter,  mafier  of 
the  horfe,  chief  juflice  in  Eyre,  warden  of  the  cinque 
ports,  mailer  of  the  king's  bench  office,  fteward  of  Wefl- 
minfler,  conflable  of  Windfor,  and  lord  high  admiral  of 
England  m.    His  mother  obtained  the  title  of  Countefs  of 
Buckingham :  His  brother  was  created  Vifcount  Purbeck ; 
and  a  numerous  train  of  needy  relations  were  all  pufhsd 
up  into  credit  and  authority.     And  thus  the  fond  prince, 
while  he  meant  to  play  the  tutor  to  his  favourite,  and 
to  train  him  up  in  the  rules  of  prudence  and  politics, 
took  an  infallible  method,  by  loading  him  with  prema- 

1  Bacon,  vol.  iv,  p.  617,  m  Franklyn,  p.  3c.     Clarendon,  Svoedit, 

vol.i,  p.  10. 
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chap,  ture  and  exorbitant  honours,  to  render  him,  for  ever,. 
t  J_         '_,  rafh.  precipitate,  and  infoient. 

1616.  A  young  minion  to  gratify  with  pleafure,  a  neceflitous 
^  family  to  fupply  with  riches,  were  enterprizes  too  great 
for  the  empty  exchequer  of  James.  In  order  to  obtain  a 
little  money,  the  cautionary  towns  muft  be  delivered  up 
to  the  Dutch  ;  a  meafure  which  has  been  feverely  blamed 
by  almoft  all  hiftorians ;  and  I  may  venture  to  affirm, 
that  it  has  been  cenfured  much  beyond  its  real  weight 
and  importance. 

When  queen  Elizabeth  advanced  money  for  the  fup- 
port  of  the  infant  republic  ;  befides  the  view  of  fecuring 
herfelf  againft  the  power  and  ambition  of  Spain,  fhe  {till 
referved  the  profpec~r,  of  re-imburfement  -,  and  {lie  got 
rconfigned  into  her  hands  the  three  important  fortrefies  of 
Cautionary  Flufhing,  the  Brille,  and  Rammekins,  as  pledges  for  the 
veiid.  '  'money  due  to  her.  Indulgent  to  the  neceflitous  condi- 
tion of  the  ftates,  fhe  agreed  that  the  debt  fhould  bear  no 
intereft;  and  fhe  flipulated,  that  if  ever  England  fhould 
make  a  feparate  peace  with  Spain,  fhe  fhould  pay  the 
troops,  which  garrifoned  thofe  fortrefTes  n. 

After  the  truce  was  concluded  between  Spain  and 
the  United  Provinces,  the  States  made  an  agreement  with 
the  king,  that  the  debt,  which  then  amounted  to  800,000 
pounds,  fhould  be  difcharged  by  yearly  payments  of 
40,000  pounds ;  and  as  five  years  had  elapfed,  the  debt 
was  now  reduced  to  600,000  pounds,  and  in  fifteen  years 
more,  if  the  truce  were  renewed,  it  would  be  finally  ex- 
tinguifhed  °.  But  of  this  fum,  26,000  pounds  a-year 
were  expended  on  the  pay  of  the  garrifons  :  The  remain- 
der alone  accrued  to  the  king :  And  the  States,  weighing 

n  Rymer,  torn.  xvi.  p.  341.      Winwood,  vo!„  ii.  p.  35U  °  Sir 
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thefe   circumftances,   thought,   that   they  made  Jarr.es   a  \  \J  rA  :<- 

very  advantageous  offer,    when  they  exprefied  their  will-* » 

ingnefs,  on  the  furrender  of  the  cautionary  towns,  to  pay      l6xC' 
him    immediately   255,000   pounds,    and   to   incorporate 
the  Englifli  garrifons  in  their  army.     It  occurred  aifo  to 
the  king,  that  even  the  payment  of  the  40,000  pounds  a- 
year  was  precarious,   and   depended  on  the  accident  that 
the  truce  fliould  be  renewed  between  Spain  and  the  Re- 
public :   If  war  broke  out,  the  maintenance  of  the  garri- 
fons lay  upon  England  alone  $  a  burthen  very  ufelefs  and 
too  heavy  for  the  {lender  revenues  of  that  kingdom  :  That 
even  during  the  truce,  the  Dutch,  ftraitened    by  other 
expences,  were  far  from  being  regular  in  their  payments  ; 
and  the  garrifons  were  at  prefent  in  danger  of  mutinying 
for  want  of  fubfiftance  :  That  the  annual  fum  of  1  i,ocb 
pounds,  the  whole  faving  on  the  Dutch  payments, amount- 
ed, in  fifteen  years,  to  no  more  than  210,000  pounds-   • 
whereas  250,000  pounds  were  offered  immediately,  a  larger 
fum,  and  if  money  be  computed  at  ten  per  cent,  the  current 
intereft,  more  than  double  the  fum  to  which  England 
was  entitled  p  :   That  U  James  waited  till  the  whole  debt 
were  difcharged,  the  troops,  which  compofed  the  garri- 
fons, remained   a  burthen   upon  him,  and  could  not  be 
broken,    without  receiving  foroe  confideration  for  their 
pah;  fervices  :    That  the  cautionary  towns  were  only  a 
temporary  reftraint  upon  the  Hollanders ;  and  in  the  pre- 
fent emergence,  the  conjunction  of  intereft  between  Eng- 
land and   the   republic  was  ih  intimate  as  to  render  all 
other  ties   fuperfluous ;    and  no  reasonable  meafures  for 
mutual  fupport  would  be  Wanting  from  the  Dutch,  even 

P  An  annuity  of  14,000  pounds  during  fifteen  years,  money  being  at  10 
per  cent,  is  worth  on  computation  o;<ly  106,500  poonds  ;  whereas  the  king 
received  250.000:  Yet  the  bargain  was  goo.'  for  the  Dutch,  as  well  as  the 
king  j  u^caufe  they  were  both  of  them  freed  from  the  maintenance  of  ufelefs 
garrifons. 

Vol.  VI.  G  though 
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CHAP,  though   freed   From   the   dependence  of  thefe    garrifons  • 
'.j That  the  exchequer  of  the  republic  was  at  prefent  very 


16.6.  low,  infomuch  that  they  found  difficulty,  now  that  the 
aids  of  France  were  withdrawn,  to  maintain  themfelves 
in  that  poflure  of  defence,  which  was  requifite  during  the 
truce  with  Spain  :  -And  that  the  Spaniards  were  per- 
petually infilling  with  the  king  on  the  reflitution  of  thefe 
towns,  as  belonging  to  their  crown  ;  and  no  cordial  al- 
liance could  ever  be  made  with  that  nation,  while  they 
remained  in  the  hands  of  the  Eno-lifh  <J.  Thefe  reafons, 
together  with  his  urgent  wants,  induced  the  king  to  ac- 
cept of  Caron's  offer  j   and  he  evacuated  the  cautionary 

r ,   .  towns,  which  held  the  States  in  a  decree  of  fubje&ion, 

•th  June.  7  &  j  > 

and  which  an  ambitious  and  enterprizing  prince  would 
have  regarded  as   his   moll  valuable  pofiefHons.      This 
is  the  date  of  the  full  liberty  of  the  Dutch  common- 
.    wealth. 

1617.  When  the  crown  of  England  devolved  on  James,  it 
Scotland.  might  Rave  been  fcrcfeen  by  the  Scottifh  nation,  that  the 
independence  of  their  kingdom,  the  object  for  which 
their  ancefiors  had  (lied  (o  much  blood,  would  now  be 
loll ;  and  that,  if  both  ftates  perfevered  in  maintaining; 
feparate  laws  and  parliaments,  the  weaker  would  more 
Jfenfibly  feci  the  fubjeclion,  than  if  it  had  been  totally  fub- 
dued  by  force  of  arms.  But  thefe  views  did  not  generally 
occur.  The  glory  of  having  given  a  fovereign  to  their 
powerful  enemy,  the  advantages  of  prefent  peace  and  tran- 
quillity, the  riches  acquired  from  the  munificence  of  their 
mafter;  thefe  considerations  fecured  their  dutiful  obedi- 
ence to  a  prince,  who  daily  gave  fuch  fenfible  proofs  of 
his  friendfhip  and  partiality  towards  them.  Never  had 
the  authority  of   any  king,   who  rcfided  among  them, 

S  Ruiliworth,  vol.  i.  p,  3. 
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been  fo  firmly  eflabJifhed  as  was  that  of  Tames,    even  chap. 

.    .  .  XLViJ. 

when  abfent;  and  as  the  adminiftration  had  been  hitherto  s^-^-Li 
conducted  with  great  order  and  tranquillity,  there  had  ,5,7- 
happened  no  occurrence  to  draw  thither  our  attention. 
Eut  this  fummer,  the  king  was  refolved  to  pay  a  vifit  to 
his  native  country,  in  order  to  renew  his  ancient  friend - 
fhips  and  connexions,  and  to  introduce  that  change  of 
ecclefiaftical  difcipline  and  government,  on  which  he  was 
extremely  intent.  The  three  chief  points  of  this  kind, 
which  James  propofed  to  accomplifh  by  his  journey  to 
Scotland,  were  the  enlarging  of  epifcopal  authority,  the 
eftablifhing  of  a  few  ceremonies  in  public  worfhip,  and 
the  fixing  of  a  fuperiority  in  the  civil  above  the  ecciefia- 
ftical  jurifd i&ion. 

But  it  is  an  obfervation,  fuggefled  by  all  hiftory,  and 
by  none  more"  than  by  that  of  James  and  his  fucceffor, 
that  the  religious  fpirit,  when  it  mingles  with  faction, 
contains  in  it  fomething  fupcrnatural  and  unaccountable  3 
and  that,  in  its  operations  upon  fociety,  effects  correfpond 
lefs  to  their  known  caufes  than  is  found  in  any  other 
circumftance  of  government.  A  reflection,  which  niaVj 
at  once,  afford  a  fource  of  blame  againft  fuch  fovereigns 
as  lightly  innovate  in  fo  dangerous  an  article,  and  of 
apology  for  fuch,  as  being  engaged  in  an  enter-prize  o: 
that  nature,  are  difappointed  of  the  expected  event,  and 
fail  in  their  undertakings. 

When  the  Scottiih  nation  was  firft  feized  with  that 
zeal  for  reformation,  which,  though  it  caufed  fuch  dif-  . 
turbance  during  the  time,  has  proved  fo  falutary  in  the 
confequences  ;  the  preachers,  alTuming  a  character  little 
inferior  to  the  prophetic  or  apoftolicaJ,  difdained  all 
fubjecYion  to  the  fpiritual  rulers  of  the  church,  by 
whom  their  innovations  were  punifhed  and  oppofed. 
The  revenues  of  the  dignified  clergy,  no  longer  confi- 

G  a  tiered 
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CHAP,  fidered  as  facred,  were  either  appropriated  by  the  prefent 
w__— v— L1  pofleflbrs,  or  fcized  by  the  more  powerful  barons ;  and 
1617.  what  remained,  after  mighty  dilapidations,  was,  by  a£t  of 
parliament,  annexed  to  the  crown.  The  prelates,  how- 
ever, and  abbots,  maintained  their  temporal  jurifdi<5lions 
and  their  feats  in  parliament ;  and  though  laymen  were 
fometimes  endowed  with  ecclefiaftical  titles,  the  church, 
notwithstanding  its  frequent  proteftations  to  the  con- 
trary, was  dill  fuppofed  to  be  reprefented  by  thofe  fpiri- 
tual  lords,  in  the  (rates  of  the  kingdom.  After  many 
ftruggles,  the  king,  even  before  his  acceffion  to  the  throne 
of  England,  had  acquired  fufHcient  influence  over  the 
Scottish  clergy,  to  extort  from  them  an  acknowledgment 
of  the  parliamentary  jurifdiclion  of  bifhops;  though  at- 
tended with  many  precautions,  in  order  to  fecure  them- 
feives  againft  the  fpiritual  encroachments  of  that  order0. 
When  king  of  England,  he  engaged  them,  though  ftill 
with  great  reluctance  on  their  part,  to  advance  a  ftep 
farther,  and  to  receive  the  bifhops  as  perpetual  prefidents 
or  moderators  in  their  eccleilaftical  fynods ;  re-iterating 
their  pretentions  againft  all  fpiritual  jurifdiction  of  the 
prelates,  and  all  controlling  power  over  the  prefbyters  p. 
And  by  fuch  gradual  innovations,  the  king  flattered  him- 
ielf,  that  he  fhould  quietly  introduce  epifcopal  authority  : 
But  as  his  final  fcope  was  fully  [cen  from  the  beginning, 
every  new  advance  gave  frefh  occafion  of  difcontent,  and 
a^nrravated,  inftead  of  foftenino;,  the  abhorrence  enter- 
tained  againft  the  prelacy. 

What  rendered  the  king's  aim  more  apparent,  were 
the  endeavours,  which,  at  the  fame  time,  he  ufed  to  in- 
troduce into  Scotland  fome  of  the  ceremonies  of  the 
church  of  England  :  The  reft-,  it  was  eafily  forefeen, 
would  foon  follow.      The  fire  of  devotion,  excited  by 
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novelty,  and  Inflamed  by  oppofition,  had  fo  pofTeiTed  the  c  H  A  p- 
minds  of  the  Scottifh  reformers,  that  all  rites  and  orna- 
ments, and  even  order  of  wormip,  were  disdainfully 
rejected  as  ufelefs  burthens  ;  retarding  the  imagination  in 
its  rapturous  ecftafies,  and  cramping  the  operations  of 
that  divine  fpirit,  by  which  they  fuppofed  themfelves  to 
be  animated.  A  mode  of  worlhip  was  eftablifhed,  the 
mod:  naked  and  moll:  fimple  imaginable  ;  one  that  bor- 
rowed nothing  from  the  fenfes  ;  but  repofed  itfelf  entirely 
on  the  contemplation  of  that  divine  Eflence,  which  dif- 
covers  itfelf  to  the  understanding  only.  This  fpecies  of 
devotion,  fo  worthy  of  the  fupreme  Being,  but  fo  little 
fuitable  to  human  frailty,  was  obferved  to  occasion  greit 
disturbances  in  the  bread,  and  in  many  refpecTs  to  con- 
found ail  rational  principles  of  conduct  and  behaviour. 
The  mind,  draining  for  thefe  extraordinary  raptures,  reach- 
ing them  by  fhort  glances,  finking  again  under  irs  own 
weaknefs,  rejecting  all  exterior  aid  of  pomp  and  ceremony, 
was  fo  occupied  in  this  inward  life,  that  it  fled  from  every 
intercourfe  of  fociety,  and  from  every  chearful  amtife- 
ment,  which  could  foften  or  humanize  the  character.  It 
was  obvious  to  all  difcerning  eyes,  and  had  not  efcaped 
the  king's,  that,  by  the  prevalence  of  fanaticifm,  a 
o-loomy  and  fullen  difpofition  eftablifhed  itfelf  among  the 
people  ;  a  fpirit,  obflinate  and  dangerous  ;  independent 
and  diforderly  ;  animated  equally  with  a  contempt  of  au- 
thority, and  a  hatred  to  every  other  mode  of  religion, 
particularly  to  the  catholic.  In  order  to  mellow  thefe 
humours,  James  endeavoured  to  infufe  a  fmall  tincture  of 
ceremony  into  the  national  worfhip,  and  to  introduce 
fuch  rites  as  might,  in  fome  degree,  occupy  the  mind, 
and  pleafe  the  fenfes,  without  departing  too  far  from  that 
fimplicity,  by  which  the  reformation  was  diftinguiftied. 
The  finer  arts  too,  though  ftill  rude  in  thefe  northern 
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CHAP,  kingdoms,  were  -employed  to  adorn  the  churches  ;   and 
t         '  '  ,the  king's  chape!,  in  which  an   organ   was  erected,  and 
i£>7-     Tome   pictures  and  ftatues  difplayed,   was  propofed  as  a 
model  to  the  reft  of  the  nation.     But  rnufic  was  grating 
to  the  prejudiced  ears  of  the  Scottifh  clergy  ;    fculpture 
and  painting  appeared  inftruments  of  idolatry  ;    the  fur- 
plice  was  a  rag  of  popery  ;  and  every  motion  or  gefture, 
prefcribed  by  the  liturgy,   was  a  ftep  towards  that  fpiri- 
tual  Babylon,  fo  much  th?  object  of  their  horror  and  aver- 
sion.      Every  tiling  was  domed   impious,  but  their  own 
myftical  comments  on  the  Scriptures,  which  they  idolized, 
and  whofe  caftern  prophetic  ftyle  they  employed  in  every 
common  occurrence. 

It  will  not  be  neceffary  to  give  a  particular  account  of 
the  ceremonies  which  the  king  was  fo  indent  to  eftablifh, 
Such  institutions,  for  a  time,  are  efreemed  either  too  di- 
vine to  have  proceeded  from  any  other  being  than  the 
fupreme  Creator  of  the  univerfe,  or  too  diabolical  to  have 
been  derived  from  any  but  an  infernal  demon.     But  no 
iboner  is  the  mode  of  the  controverfy  parr,  than  they  are 
univerfally   difcovercd   to  be  of   fo  little  importance  as 
Scarcely  to  be  mentioned  with  decency  amidff.  the  ordi- 
nary courfe  of  human  tranfactions.     It  fuffices  here  to  re- 
mark, that  the  rites  introduced  by  James   regarded  the 
kneeling  at  the  facrament,  private  communion,  private 
baptifm,  confirmation  of  children,  and  the  observance  of 
Chriflmas  and  other  feftivals  q.      The  acts,   eftablifhing 
thefe  ceremonies,  were  afterwards  known  by  the  name  of 
the  articles  of  Perth,    from  the  place  where  they  were 
ratified  by  the  aflembJy. 

A  conformity  of  difcipline  and  worfhip  between  the 
churches  of  England  and  Scotland,  which  was  James's. 
aim,  he  never  could  hope  to  eftablifh,  but  by  firil  pro- 
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curing  an  acknowledgment  to  his  own  authority  in  allc  H  A  p. 

.                                                                     XLVII 
fpiritual  caufes;    and   nothing   could   be  more  contrary v ^ 

to  the  practice  as  well  as  principles  of  the  prefbyterian      1617. 
clergv.      The  ecclefiaftical  courts  pofTefFed  the  power  of 
pronouncing  excommunication  ;  and   that  fentcnce,  be- 
fides  the  fpiritual  confequences  fuppofed  to  follow  from 
it,  was  attended  with  immediate  effects  of  the  moft  im- 
portant nature.     The  perfon. excommunicated  was  fhun- 
ned  by  every  one  as  profane  and  impious  j  and  his  whole 
eftate,  during  his  life-time,  and  all  his  moveable?,  for 
ever,  were  forfeited  to  the  crown.     Nor  were  the  previous 
iteps,  requifite  before  pronouncing  this  fentence,  formal 
or  regular,   in  proportion  to  the  weight  of  it.     Without 
accufer,  without  fummons,  without   trial,  any  ecclefia- 
ftical court,  however  inferior,  fometimes  pretended,  in  a 
fummary   manner,    to   denounce   excommunication,    for    v 
any  caufe,  and  againft  any  perfon,  even  though  he  lived 
not   within    the   bounds   of   their  jurifdiciion  r.      And, 
by   this   means,   the  whole   tyranny   of   the   inquifition, 
though  without  its  order,  was  introduced  into  the  king- 
dom. 

But  the  clergy  v/ere  not  content  with  the  unlimited 
jurifdiction,  which  they  exercifed  in  eccieiiaftical  mat- 
ters :  They  afTumed  a  cenforial  power  over  every  part  of 
adminiftration  ;  and,  in  all  their  fermons,  and  even 
prayers,  mingling  politics  with  religion,  they  inculcated 
the  moft  feditious  and  moft  turbulent  principles.  Black, 
minifter  of  St.  Andrews,  went  {o  far  3,  in  a  fermon,  as 
to  pronounce  all  kings  the  devil's  children  ;  he  gave  the 
queen  of  England  the  appellation  of  atheift  5  he  laid, 
that  the  treachery  of  the  king's  heart  was  now  fully  dis- 
covered;  and  in  his  prayers  for  the  queen  he  ufed  thefe 
words  5  We  mufl  pray  for  her  for  the  fajhions  fokey  but  v. 
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chap,  have  no  caufe :    She  will  never  do  us  any  good.      When 
X         '    fummoned  before  the  privy  council,  he  refufed  to  anfwer 
1617.      to  a  civil  court  for  any  thing  delivered  from  the  pulpit, 
even  though  the  crime,  of  which  he  was  accufed,  was  of 
a  civil  nature.     The  church  adopted  his  caufe.      They 
raffed  a  fedition  in  Edinburgh  l.     The  king,  during  fome 
time,   was  in  the  hands  of  the  enraged  populace;   and  it 
was  not  without  courage,  as  well  as  dexterity,   that  he 
was  able  to  extricate  himfelf  u.      A  few  days  after,  a  mi- 
nifter,  preaching  in  the  principal  church  of  that  capital, 
faid,  that  the  king  was  poflened  with  a  devil ;    and,  that 
one  devil  being  expelled,   feven  worfe  had  entered  in  his 
place  x.      To  which  he  added,  that  the  fubjects  might 
lawfully    rife,    and    take    the    fvvord    out  of  his    hand. 
Scarcely,  even  during  the  darkeft  night  of  papal  fuper- 
iiition,  are  there  found  fuch  inftancesof  prieflly  encroach- 
ments, as  the  annals  of  Scotland  prefent  to  us  during  that 
period. 

By  thefe  extravagant  ftretches  of  power,  and  by  the 
patient  conduct  of  James,  the  church  began  to  lofe 
ground,  even  before  the  king's  acceflion  to  the  throne  of 
England  :  But  no  fooner  had  that  event  taken  place, 
than  he  made  the  Scottish  clergy  fenfible,  that  he  was 
become  the  fovereign  of  a  great  kingdom,  which  he  go- 
verned with  great  authority.  Though  formerly  he  would 
have  thoughl  himfelf  happy  to  have  made  a  fair  partition 
with  them  of  the  civil  and  ecclefiaftical  authority,  he  was 
now  refolved  to  exert  a  fupreme  jurifdiction  in  church  as 
well  a^  (late,  and  to  put  an  end  to  their  feditious  prac- 
tices An  affembly  had  been  fummoned  at  Aberdeen  y  ; 
but,  on  account  of  his  journey  to  London,  he  prorogued 
it  to  the  vear  following;     Some  .of  the  clergy,  difavow- 
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ino-    his  ecclefiaftical   fupremacy,   met   at   the  time  firftc  hap. 

.  XLVjI. 

appointed,  notwithftanding  his   prohibition.     He  threw > 1/ 

them  into  prifon.  Such  of  them  as  fubmitted,  and  ac-  ,6i7« 
^nowledged  their  error,  were  pardoned.  The  reft  were 
brouo-ht  to  their  trial.  They  were  condemned  for  high 
treafon.  The  king  gave  them  their  lives  ;  but  banifh- 
ed  them  the  kingdom.  Six  of  them  fuiFcred  this  pe- 
nalty z. 

The  general  affembly  was  afterwards  induced  a  to  ac- 
knowledge the  king's  authoritv  in  fummonino-  ecclefiafti- 
cal  courts,  and  to  fubmit  to  the  jurifdiction  and  vifitation 
of  the  bifhops.  Even  their  favourite  fentence  of  excom- 
munication was  declared  invalid,  unlefs  confirmed  by  the 
ordinary.  The  king  recommended  to  the  inferior  courts 
the  members  whom  they  fhould  eleft  to  this  afTembly  5 
and  every  thing  was  conducted  in  it  with  little  appearance 
of  choice  and  liberty  b. 

By  his  own  prerogative  like  wife,  which  he  fcems  to 
have  flretched  on  this  occaflon,  the  king  erected  a  court 
of  high  commiflion  c,  in  imitation  of  that  which  was 
eftabliihed  in  England.  The  bifhops  and  a  few  of  the 
clergy,  who  had  been  fummoned,  willingly  acknowledg- 
ed this  court;  and  it  proceeded  immediately  upon  buli- 
nefs,  as  if  its  authority  had  been  grounded  on  the  full 
confent  of  the  whole  legiflature. 

But  James  referved  the  final  blow  for  the  time  when 
he  fhould  himfelf  pay  a  vifit  to  Scotland.  He  propofed  to 
the  parliament,  which  was  then  afTembled,  that  they 
fhould  enact,  that,  "  whatever  his  majefty  fhould  deter- 
*.'  mine  in  the  external  government  of  the  church,  with 
48  the  confent  of  the  archbifhops,  bifhops,  and  a  compe- 
"  tent  number  of  the'  miniftry,  fhould  have  the  force  of 
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CXLv1lP"  "  IaW  a#"     What  numbcr  {hould  be  deemed  competent 

< w 'Was  not  determined  :    And  their  nomination  was  left  en- 

*M7*  tirely  to  the  king  :  So  that  his  ecclefiaftical  authority, 
had  this  bill  palled,  would  have  been  eftablifhed  in  its 
full  extent.  Some  of  the  clergy  protefted.  They  appre- 
hended, they  faid,  that  the  purity  of  their  church  would, 
by  means  of  this  new  authority,  be  polluted  with  all  the 
rites  and  liturgy  of  the  church  of  England.  Jam:  s, 
dreading  clamour  and  oppofition,  dropped  the  bill,  which 
had  already  pafTed  the  lords  of  articles  j  and  afferted,  that 
the  inherent  prerogative  of  the  crown  contained  more 
joth  July,  power  than  was  recognized  by  it.  Some  time  after,  he 
called,  at  St.  Andrews,  a  meeting  of  the  bifhops  and 
thirty -fix  of  the  mo  ft  eminent  clergy.  He  there  declared 
his  resolution  of  exerting  his  prerogative,  and  of  efta- 
blifhing,  by  his  own  authority,  the  few  ceremonies, 
which  he  had  recommended  to  them.  They  entreated 
him  rather  to  fummon  a  general  afTembly,  and  to  gain 
their  afTent.  An  aiTembly  was  accordingly  fummoned  to 
meet  on  the  2%th  of  November  enfuing. 

Yet  this  afTembly,  which  met  after  the  king's  depar- 
ture from  Scotland,  eluded  all  his  applications  5  and  it 
was  not  till  the  fubfequent  year,  that  he  was  able  to  pro- 
cure a  vote  for  receiving  his  ceremonies.  And  through 
every  ftep  in  this  affair,  in  the  parliament  as  well  as  in  all 
the  general  affemblies,  the  nation  betrayed  the  utmoft  re- 
luctance to  ail  thefe  innovations  ;  and  nothing  but  James's 
importunity  and  authority  had  extorted  a  feemin^  con- 
fent,  which  was  belied  by  the  inward  fentiments  of  all 
ranks  of  people.  Even  the  (ew,  over  whom  religious 
prejudices  were  not  prevalent,  thought  national  honour 
facrificed  by  a  fervile.  imitation  of  the  modes  of  worfhip 
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praclifed  in  England.     And  every  prudent  man  agreed  in  c  H  A 

condemning   the  meafures  of  the  king,  who,  by  an  ill-  * ^ 

timed    zeal    for   infignificant   ceremonies,  had    betrayed,      iGij* 
though  in  an  oppofite  manner,  equal  narrownefs  of  mind 
with  the  perfons,  whom   he  treated  with  fuch  contempt* 
It  was  judged,   that,  had   not  thefe  dangerous  humours 
been    irritated    by  oppofition  ;    had    they  been    allowed 
peaceably  to  evaporate  ;  they  would  at  la(f.  have  fubfided 
within  the  limits  of  law  and  civil  authority.     And  that, 
as   all  fanatical  religions  naturally  circumfcribe  to  very 
narrow  bounds  the  numbers  and   riches   of  the  ecclefia- 
ftics  ;  no  fooner  is  their  ruff,   fire  fpent,  than  they  lofe 
their  credit  over  the  people,  and   leave  them  under  the 
natural  and  beneficent  influence  of  their  civil  and  moral 
obligations. 

At  the  fame  time  that  James  fhecked,  in  fo  violent  a 
manner,  the  religious  principles  of  his  Scottilh  fubjecls, 
he  acted  in  oppofition  to  thofe  of  his  Englifh.     He  had 
'  obferved,  in  his  progrefs  through  England,  that  a  juda- 
ical   obfervance  of  the  Sunday,  chiefly  by  means  of  the 
puritans,  was  every  day  gaining  ground  throughout  the 
kingdom,  and  that  the  people,  under  colour  of  religion, 
were,  contrary  to  former  practice,  debarred  fuch  fports 
and  recreations  as  contributed  both  to  their  health  and 
their  amufement f.     Feflivals,  which,  in  other  nations 
and  ages,  are  partly  dedicated  to  public  worfhip,  partly 
to  mirth  and  fociety,  were  here  totally  appropriated  to  the 
offices  of  religion,  and  ferved  to  nourifh  thofe  fulien  and 
gloomy   contemplations,    to  which   the   people  were,  of 
themfclves,  fo  unfortunately  fubjecr..     The  king  imagin- 
ed, that  it  would  be  eafy  to  infufe  chearfulnefs  into  this 
dark    fpirit  of  devotion.      He    ifTued    a  proclamation  to 
allow  and  encourage,  after  divine  fervice,  all  kinds  of 
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A  P.  lawful  games  and  exercifes ;  and,  by  his  authority,  he 
endeavoured  to  give  fandtion  to  a  practice,  which  his 
fubje&s  regarded  as  the  utmoff.  infrance  of  profanenefs 
and  impiety  £. 

g  Frank'yn,  p.  3T.  To  fhow  how  rigid  the  Engli/h,  chiefly  the  puritans, 
were  become  in  this  particular,  a  bill  was  introduced  into  the  houfe  of  com- 
mons, in  the  18th  of  the  king,  for  the  more  flricl:  obfervance  of  the  Sunday, 
which  they  affected  to  call  the  Sabbath.  One  Shepherd  oppofed  this  bill, 
obi;c"ted  to  the  appellation  of  Sabbath  as  puritanical,  cefendza  dancing  by 
the  example  of  David,  and  Teems  even  to  have  juftified  fportfi  on  that  day. 
For  this  profanenefs  he  was  expelled  the  houfe,  by  the  fuggeftion  of  Mr. 
Pym.  The  houfe  of  Lords  oppofed  fo  far  this  puritanical  fpirit  of  the  com- 
mons, that  they  propofed,  that  the  appellation  of  Sabbatb  fhould  be  changed 
into  that  of  the  Lorcfs  Day,  Journ.  15,  16  Feb.  1620.  28  May  1621.  In 
Shepherd's  fentence,  his  offence  is  faid  by  the  houfe  to  be  great,  exorbitant  , 
unparalleled* 
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Sir  Walter  Raleigh's  expedition  • His  execution 

Infurreclions  in  Bohemia — —Lofs  of  the  Palati- 
mte Negociations  with  Spain A  parlia- 
ment  Parties Fall  of  Bacon Rupture 

between  the  king  and  the  commons Proteftation 

of  the  commons. 


A 


T  the  time  when  Sir  Walter  Raleigh  was  firft  c©n-c  "  A  p. 

fined  in  the  Tower,  his  violent  and  haughty  tem-w — v * 

per  had  rendered  him  the  mofi  unpopular  man  in  England  ;      ^^ 
and  his  condemnation  was  chiefly  owing  to  that  public  Raleigh's 
odium,  under  which  he  laboured.     During  the  thirteen1 
years  imprifonment  which  he  fuffered,  the  fentiments  of 
the  nation  were  much  changed  with  regard  to  him.    Men 
had  leifure  to  reflect  on  the  hardship,  not  to  fay  injuflice, 
of  his   fentence  ;  they  pitied  his  acVive  and  enterprizing 
fpirit,  which  languiihed  in  'the  rigours  of  confinement ; 
they  were  flruck  with  the  extenfive  genius  of  the  man, 
who,  bcino-  educated   amidfl   naval   and   military  enter- 
prizes,  had   furpaiTed   in  the  purfuits  of  literature  even 
thofe  of  the  moil  reclufe  and  fedentary  lives  j  and  they 
admired   his   unbroken  magnanimity,  which,  at  his  age 
and   under  his  circumftances,  could  engage  him  to  un- 
dertake and  execute  fo  great  a  work  as  his  Hiftory  of  the 
World.      To    encreafe  thefe  favourable  difpofitions,  on 
-  which   he  built   the   hopes  of  recovering  his  liberty,  he 
fpread  the  report  of  a  golden  mine,  which  he  had  di (co- 
vered in  Guiana,  and  which  was  fuflLcient,  according  to 
his  reprefentation,  not  only  to  enrich  all  the  adventurers, 
but  to  afford  immenfe  treafures  to  the  nation*     The  king 
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CXLvmP'  gave  IittIe  credit  t0  theie  mfghty  promifes;  both  becaufe 

s.-,  ,  ^ i  he  believed,  that  no  fuch  mine  as  the  one  defcribed  was 

1618.  any-where  in  nature,  and  becaufe  he  confidered  Raleigh 
as  a  man  of  defperate  fortunes,  whcfe  bufinefs  it  was,  by 
any  means,  to  procure  his  freedom,  and  to  reinftate  him- 
felf  in  credit  and  authority.  Thinking,  however,  that 
he  had  already  undergone  fufficient  puniihment,  he  >e- 
leafed  him  from  the  Tower;  and  when  his  vaunts  of  the 
golden  mine  had  induced  multitudes  to  engage  with  him, 
the  king  gave  them  permiffion  to  try  the  adventure,  and, 
at  their  defire,  he  conferred  on  Raleigh  authority  over  his 
fellow- adventurers.  Though  ftrongly  folicited,  he  ftill 
refufed  to  grant  him  a  pardon,  which  feemed  a  natural 
consequence,  when  he  was  intruded  with  power  and 
command.  But  James  declared  himfelf  ftill  diffident  of 
Raleigh's  intentions  ;  and  he  meant,  he  faid,  to  referve 
the  former  fentence,  as  a  check  upon  his  future  be- 
haviour. 

Raleigh  well  knew,  that  it  was  far  from  the  kind's 
purpofe  to  invade  any  of  the  Spanifh  fettlements  :  He 
therefore  firmly  denied  that  Spain  had  planted  any  colo- 
nies en  that  part  of  the  coaft  where  his  mine  lay.  When 
Gondomar,  the  ambaftador  of  that  nation,  alarmed  at  his 
preparations,  carried  complaints  to  the  king,  Raleio-h 
ftill  protefted  the  innocence  of  his  intentions :  And  James 
allured  Gondomar,  that  he  durft  not  form  any  hoftiie 
attempt,  but  fhould  pay  with  his  head  for  fo  audacious 
an  enterprize.  The  minifler,  however,  concluding,  that 
twelve  armed  veiTels  were  not  fitted  out  without  fome 
purpofe  of  invafion,  conveyed  the  intelligence  to  the 
court  of  Madrid,  who  immediately  gave  orders  for  arm- 
ing and  fortifying  all  their  fettlements,  particularly  thofe 
alons:  the  coaft  of  Guiana. 

When  the  courage  and  avarice  of  the  Spaniards  arid 
Portuguefe   had  difcovered   fo  many  new  worlds,  they 

were? 
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were  refolved  to  mew  themfelves  fuperior  to  the  barbarous  Cx^vfJIP* 

heathens  whom  they  invaded,  not  only  in  arts  and  arms,  v v » 

but  alfo  in  the  juflice  of  the  quarrel  :  They  applied  to  l015* 
Alexander  VI.  who  then  filled  the  papal  chair  ;  and  he 
generoully  beftowed  on  the  Spaniards  the  whole  weftern, 
and  on  the  Portuguefe  the  whole  eafiern  part  of  the  globe. 
The  more  fcrupulous  proteftants,  who  acknowledged  not 
the  authority  of  the  Roman  pontiff",  eitablifhed  the  firffc 
difcovefy  as  the  foundation  of  their  title  ;  and  if  a  pirate 
or  fea-adventurer  of  their  nation  had  but  erecled  a  ftick 
or  ftone  on  the  coail,  as  a  memorial  of  his  taking  poflef- 
fion,  they  concluded  the  whole  continent  to  belong  to 
them,  and  thought  themfelves  intitled  to  expel  or  exter- 
minate, as  ufurpers,  the  ancient  pofTefibrs  and  inhabitants. 
It  was  in  this  manner  that  Sir  Walter  Raleigh,  about 
twenty-three  years  before,  had  acquired  to  the  crown  of 
England  a  claim  to  the  continent  of  Guiana,  a  region  as 
large  as  the  half  of  Europe;  and  though  he  had  imme- 
diately left  the  coafj,  yet  he  pretended  that  the  Engliih 
title  to  the  whole  remained  certain  and  indefeazable. 
But  it  had  happened  in  the  mean  time,  that  the  Spani- 
ards, not  knowing  or  not  acknowledging  this  imaginary 
claim,  had  taken  pouefjion  of  a  part  of  Guiana,  had 
formed  a  fettlement  on  the  river  Oronooko,  had  built  a 
little  town  called  St.  Thomas,  and  were  there  working; 
fome  mines  of  fmall  value. 

To  this  place  Raleigh  direclly  bent  his  courfe;  and, 
remaining  himfelf  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  with  five  of 
the  largeft  mips,  he  fen't  up  the  reft  to  St.  Thomas,  under 
the  command  of  his  fon,  and  of  captain  Keymis,  a  per- 
ibn  entirely  devoted  to  him.  The  Spaniards,  who  had 
expe&ed  this  invafion,  fired  on  the  Engliih  at  their  land- 
ing, were  repulfed,  and  purfued  into  the  town.  Young 
Raleigh,  to  encourage  his  men,  called  out,  That  this  was 
-the  true  mwe9  and  none  b  t     his  looked  for  any  other ;  and 

advancing 
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C  H  A  P.  advancing  upon  the  Soaniards,  received  a  fhot,  of  which 

xlvih.        .  .    ■-  . 

v tf 1  he  immediately  expired.      1  his  difmayed  not  Keymis  and 

1612.  tne  others.  They  carried  on  the  attack ;  got  pofleffion 
of  the  town,  which  they  afterwards  reduced  to  afhes  ; 
and  found  not  in  it  any  thing  of  value. 

Raleigh  did  not  pretend,  that  he  had  himfelf  ken 
the  mine,  which  he  had  engaged  fo  many  people  to  go  in- 
queft  of:  It  was  Keymis,  he  faid,  who  had  formerly  dis- 
covered it,  and  had  brought  him  that  lump  of  ore,  which 
promifed  fuch  immenfe  treafures.  Yet  Keymis,  who 
owned  that  he  was  within  two  hours'  march  of  the  place, 
refilled,  on  the  mod  abfurd  pretences,  to  take  any  ef- 
fectual flep  towards  finding  it ;  and  he  returned  imme- 
diately to  Raleigh,  with  the  melancholy  news  of  his  fons 
death,  and  the  ill  fuccefs  of  the  enterprize.  Senfible 
to  reproach,  and  dreading  punifhment  for  his  behaviour, 
Keymis,  in  defpair,  retired  into  his  cabin,  and  put  an  end 
to  his  own  life. 

The  other  adventurers  now  concluded,  that  they  v/ere 
deceived  by  Raleigh  ;  that  he  never  had  known  of  any 
fuch  mine  as  he  pretended  to  go  in  fearch  of;  that  his 
intention  had  ever  been  to  plunder  St,  Thomas  5  and 
having  encouraged  his  company  by  the  fpoils  of  that 
place,  to  have  thence  proceeded  to  the  invafion  of  the 
other  Spanifh.  fettlements  ;  that  he  expected  to  repair  his 
ruined  fortunes  by  fuch  daring  enterprizes ;  and  that  he 
trufted  to  the  money  he  fhould  acquire,  for  making  his 
peace  with  England  ;  or  if  that  view  failed  him,  that  he 
purpofed  to  retire  into  fome  other  country,  where  his 
riches  would  fecure  his  retreat. 

The  fmall  acquifitions,  gained  by  the  fack  of  St. 
Thomas,  difcouraged  Raleigh's  companions  from  enter- 
ing into  thefe  views  ;  though  there  were  many  circum- 
ftances  in  the  treaty  and  late  tran factions,  between  the 

nations, 
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nd tions,  which  might  invite  them  to  engage  in  fuch  a  pi-  C  ft  a  P. 
ratical  war  againft  the  Spaniards.  v       v... ,  j 

When  England  made  peace  with  Spain,  the  example      ,6l*« 
of  Henry  IV.  was  imitated,  who,   at  the  treaty  of  Ver- 
vins,  finding  a  difficulty  in  adj ailing  ail  queftions  with 
regard  to  the  Indian  trade,  had  agreed   to   pais  over  that 
article  in  total  filence.     The  Spaniards,  having,  all  along, 
publifhed  fevere  edicts  againft  the  intercourfe  of  any  Eu- 
ropean nation  with  their  colonies,  interpreted  this  filence 
in  their  own  favour,  and  considered  it  as  a  tacit  acqui- 
efcence  of  England    in    the   eftablifiied    laws  of  Spain. 
The  Englifh,  on  the  contrary,  pretended,  that,  as  they 
had  never  been  excluded  by   any  treaty  from  commerce 
with  any  part  of  the  king  of  Spain's  dominions,  it  was 
ftill  as  lawful   for  them   to  trade  with  his  fettlements  in 
either  Indies,  as  with  his  European  territories.     In  con- 
fequence  of  this  ambiguity,  many  adventurers  from  Eng- 
land failed  to  the   Spaniih  Indies^  and  met  with  fevere 
punifhment,  when  caught ;  as  they,  on  the  other  hand/ 
.  often  flole,  and,   when  fuperior  in  power,  forced  a  trade 
with   the  inhabitants,  and   refilled,  nay  fometimes  plun- 
dered, the  Spaniih  governors.     Violences  of  this  nature, 
which  had  been  carried  to  a  great  height  on  both  fides, 
it  was  agreed   to  bury  in  total  oblivion  ;  becaufe  of  the 
difficulty,  which  was  found,  in  remedying  them,  upon 
any  fixed  principles. 

But  as  there  appeared  a  great  difference  between  pri- 
vate adventurers  in  fingle  fhips,  and  a  fleet  acting  under 
a  royal  commifllon  ;  Raleigh's  companions  thought  it 
fafeft  to  return  immediately  to  England,  and  carry  him 
along  with  them  to  anfwer  for  his  conduct.  It  appears, 
that  he  employed  many  artifices,  lirfc  to  engage  them  to 
attack  the  Spanifh  fettlements,  and,  failing  of  that,  to 
make  his  efcape  into  France  :  But,  all  thefe  proving  un- 
fuccefsful,  he  was  delivered   into  the  king's  hands,  and 

Vol.  VI.  H  ftrictly 
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CHAP,  ftrictly  examined,  as  well  as  his  fellow-adventurers,  be- 

XLVIII. 

t  i  fore  the  privy-council.      The    council,    upon    enquiry, 

1618.      found  no  difficulty  in  pronouncing,   that  the  former  fuf- 
picions,  with   regard   to   Raleigh's  intentions,  had  been 
well  grounded  ;  that  he  had  abufed  the  king  in  the  repre- 
fentations  which  he  had  made  of  his  projected  adventure  ; 
that',  contrary   to  his  inftructions,  he  had    acted    in  an 
offenfive  and  hoftile  manner  againft  his  majefty's  allies  -3 
and  that  he  had  wilfully  burned  and  deftroyed  a  town  be- 
longing to  the    king   of   Spain.      He  might  have  been 
tried,  either  by  common  law  for  this  act  of  violence  and 
piracy,  or  by  martial  law  for  breach  of  orders  :    But  it 
was  an  eftablifhed  principle  among  lawyers  &,  that,  as  he 
lay  under  an  actual  attainder  for  high-treafon,  he  could 
not  be  brought  to  a  new  trial  for  any  other  crime.     To 
fatisfy,  therefore,  the  court  of  Spain,  which  raifed  the 
loudeft  complaints  againft  him,  the  king  made  ufe  of  that 
power  which  he  had  purpofely  referved  in  his  own  hands, 
and  figned  the  warrant  for  his  execution  upon  his  former 
fentence  h. 

Raleigh,  finding  his  fate  inevitable,  collected  all  his 
courage  :  And  though  he  had  formerly  made  ufe  of  many 
mean  artifices,  fuch  as  feigning  madnefs,  ficknefs,  and  a 
Tariety  of  difeafes,  in  order  to  protract  his  examination, 
and  procure  his  efcape  ;  he  now  refolved  to  act  his  part 
with  bravery  and  refolution.  'Tis  ajbarp  remedy,  he  faid, 
but  a  fare  one  for.  all  ills  ;  when  he  felt  the  edge  of  the  ax, 
by  which  he  was  to  be  beheaded  *.  His  harangue  to  the 
people  was  calm  and  eloquent;  and  he  endeavoured  to 
revenge  himfelf,  and  to  load  his  enemies  with  the  public 
hatred,  by  ftrong  afTeverations  of  facts,  which,  to  fay  the 
leaft,  may  be  efteemed  very  doubtful  k.     With  the  utmoft 

S  See  this  matter  difcufied  in  Bacon*s  letters,  published  by  Dr.  Birch, 
p.  181.  h  See  note  [IJ  at  the  end  of  the  volume.  i  Franklyn,  p.  32, 

k  He  aflerted  in  the  moft  folemn  manner,  that  he  had  no  wife  contributed 
to  Effex's  death  :  But  the  laft  letter  in  Murden*s  collection  contains  the 
ftrongeft  proof  of  the  contrary. 
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indifference,  he  laid  his   head  upon  the  block,  and   re-  chap. 

XLVI1J 

ceived  the  fatal  blow.     And  in  his  death,  there  appeared  v . L> 

the   fame  great,  but   ill-regulated    mind,   which,  during      l6'8- 
his  life,  had  difplayed   itfelf  in  all   his  conduct  and   be-  Ralph's 
haviour. 

No  meafure  of  James's  reign  was  attended  with  more 
public  diflatisfaclion  than  the  punifhment  of  Sir  Walter 
Raleigh.  To  execute  a  fentence,  which  was  originally 
fo  hard,  which  had  been  fo  long  fufpended,  and  v/hich 
feemed  to  have  been  tacitly  pardoned  by  conferring  on 
him  a  new  truft  and  commiflion,  was  deemed  an  inftance 
of  cruelty  and  injuftice.  To  facrifice,  to  a  concealed 
enemy  of  England,  the  life  cf  the  only  man  in  the  na- 
tion, who  had  a  high  reputation  for  valour  and  military 
experience,  was  regarded  as  meannefs  and  indifcretion  : 
And  the  intimate  connections,  which  the  king  was  now 
entering  into  with  Spain,  being  univerfally  diflafceful, 
rendered  this  proof  of  his  complaifance  11:111  more  invi- 
dious and  unpopular. 

James  had  entertained  an  opinion,  which  was  pecu- 
liar to  himfelf,  and  which  had  been  adopted  by  none  of 
his  predeceflbrs,  that  any  alliance,  below  that  of  a  great 
king,  was  unworthy  of  a  prince  of  Wales  }  and  he  never 
would  allow  any  princefs  but  a  daughter  of  France  or 
Spain,  to  be  mentioned  as  a  match  for  his  fon  l.  This 
inftance  of  pride,  which  really  implies  meannefs,  as  if  he 
could  receive  honour  from  any  alliance,  was  fo  well 
known,  that  Spain  had  founded  on  it  the  hopes  of  go- 
verning, in  the  moll  important  tranfaciions,  this  mo- 
narch, fo  little  celebrated  for  politics  or  prudence.  Dur- 
ing the  life  of  Henry,  the  king  of  Spain  had  dropped 
fome  hints  of  beftowing  on  that  prince  his  eldeft  daughter, 
whom  he  afterwards  difpofed  of  in  marriage  to  the  young 
king  of  France,  Lewis  XIII.     At  that  time,  the  views  of 

1  Kennet,  p.  703.  748. 
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C^?„f.rP  tne  Spaniards  were  to  engage  James  into  a  neutrality  with 
XL.VUI.  c   c  / 

^— v regard    to  the  fucceflion   of  Clevcs,  which  was  difputed 

l6i8,  between  the  proteftant  and  popifli  line  m  :  But  the  bait 
did  not  then  take  ;  and  James,  in  ccnfequence  of  his 
alliance  with  the  Dutch,  and  with  Henry  IV.  of  France, 
marched  n  4000  men,  under  the  command  of  Sir  Edward 
Cecil,  who  joined  thefe  two  powers,  and  put  the  mar- 
quis of  Brandenburgh  and  the  Palatine  of  Newbourg,  in 
poiTeilion  of  that  duchy. 

Gondomar  was,  at  this  time,  the  Spanifh  amhafTador 
in  England  ;  a  man  whofe  flattery  was  the  more  artful, 
bccaufe  covered  wilh  the  appearance  of  franknefs  and 
fincerity  ;  whofe  politics  were  the  more  dangerous,  be- 
caufe  difguifed  under  the  mafque  of  mirth  and  pleafantry. 
He  new  made  offer  of  the  fecond  daughter  of  Spain  to 
prince  Charles  ;  ana,  that  he  might  render  the  tempta- 
tion irreiiflible  to  the  necefntous  monarch,  he  gave  hopes 
of  an  immenfe  fortune,  which  ihould  attend  the  prin- 
cefs.  The  court  of  Spain,  though  determined  to  contract 
no  alliance  with  a  heretic0,  entered  into  negociatiens 
with  James,  which  they  artfully  protracted,  and,  amidft 
every  cifappointment,  they  itill  redoubled  his  hopes  of 
fuccefs  p.  The  tranfactions  in  Germany,  fo  important  to 
the  Auflrian  greatnefs,  became  G\ery  day  a  new  motive 
for  this  duplicity  of  conduct, 
infurrer-  jN   t^at  great  revolution  of  manners,  which  happened 

tions  !n  Bo-  ^  *•* 

hemia.  during  the  fixteenth  and  the  feventeenth  centuries,  the 
only  nations,  who  had  the  honourable,  though  often 
melancholy  advantage,  of  making  an  effort  for  their  ex- 
piring privileges,  were  fuch  as,  together  with  the  prin- 
ciples of  civil  liberty,  were  animated  with  a  zeal  for  reli- 
gious parties  and  opinions.  Befides  the  irreiiflible  force 
of  {landing  armies,  the  European   princes  pofleffed  this 

m   Rufhworth,  vol.  i.  p.  2.  n   1610.  °  La  Bcderie,  vol.  il. 

jr.  30.  P  FrankJyn,  p.  71, 
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advantage,  that    they  were   defcended  from    the  ancient  c  u rA  p* 
royal  families  ;   that  t    ry  continued  the  fame  appellations  >       v    ,'.,> 
of  magiftrates,  the  fame  appearance  of  civil  government ;      l6l8« 
and    reftraining  themfelves    by  all  the  forms  of  legal  ad- 
miniftration,  could   infcnfibly  impofe  the  yoke  on   their 
unguarded   fubjects.      Even   the   German    nations,  who 
formerly  broke  the  Roman  chains,  and  reftored  liberty  to 
mankind,  now  loft  their  own  liberty,  and  faw  with  grief 
the  abfolute  authority  of  their  princes   firmly  eftablifhed 
among-  them.      In    their    circumftances,  nothing  but  a 
pious  zeal,  which  difregards  all  motives  of  human  pru- 
dence, could  have    made    them  entertain  hopes  of  pre- 
ferving  any  longer  thofe  privileges,  which  their  anceftors, 
through  fo  many  ages,  had  tranfmitted  to  them, 

As  the  houfe  of  Auftria,  throughout  all  her  extenfive 
dominions,  had  ever  made  religion  the  pretence  for  her 
ufurpations,  (he  now  met  with  refiftance  from  a  like 
principle  ;  and  the  catholic  religion,  as  ufual,  had  ranged 
itfelf  on  the  fide  of  monarchy  ;  the  proteftant,  on  that 
of  liberty.  The  dates  of  Bohemia,  having  taken  arms 
a^ainft  the  emperor  Matthias,  continued  their  revolt 
ao-ainft  his  fucceflbr  Ferdinand,  and  claimed  the  obferv- 
ance  of  all  the  edicts  enacted  in  favour  of  the  new  reli- 
gion, together  with  the  reftoration  of  their  ancient  laws 
and  conftitution.  The  neighbouring  principalities,  Si- 
lefia,  Moravia,  Lufatia,  Auftria,  even  the  kingdom  of 
Hungary,  took  part  in  the  quarrel  ;  and  throughout  all 
thefe  populous  and  martial  provinces,  the  fpirit  of  difcord 
and  civil  war  had  univerfaily  difFufed  itfelf?. 

Ferdinand  II,  who  poffeffed  more  vigour  and  greater      1619. 
abilities,  though  not  more  lenity  and  moderation,  than  are 
ufual  with  the  Auftrian  princes,  ftrongly  armed   himlejf 
for  the  recovery  of  his  authority  ;  and  befides  employing 

q  Rufhworth,  vrl.  i.  p.  7,  8. 
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CHAP,  the  affiftance  of  his  fubje£ts,  who  profeffed  the  ancient  reli- 

^  XL     '  *  gion,  he  engaged  on  his  fide  a  powerful  alliance  of  the 

1619.     neighbouring   potentates.      All    the   catholic  princes  of 

the  empire  had  embraced  his  defence  ;  even  Saxony,  the 

mod:  powerful   of  the  proteftant  :    Poland  had  declared 

itfelf  in  his  favour  ;  r  and,  above  all,  the  Spanifli  monarch, 

deeming  his  own  intereft  clofely  connected  with  that  of 

'     the  younger  branch    of   his    family,    prepared  powerful 

fuccours  from  Italy,  and  from  the  Low-Countries;  and 

he  alfo  advanced  large  fums  for  the  fupport  of  Ferdinand 

and  of  the  catholic  religion. 

The  ftates  of  Bohemia,  alarmed  at  thefe  mighty  pre- 
parations, began  alfo  to  folicit  foreign  afliftance ;  and, 
together  with  that  fupport,  which  they  obtained  from  the 
evangelical  union  in  Germany,  they  endeavoured  to  efta- 
blifh  connexions  with  greater  princes.     They   caft  their 
eyes  on  Frederic,  elector  Palatine.    They  confidered,  that, 
befides  commanding  no  defpicable  force  of  his  own,  he 
was  fon-in-law  to  the  king  of  England,  and  nephew  to 
prince  Maurice,  whofe  authority  was  become  almoft  ab- 
folute  in  the  United  Provinces.     They  hoped,  that  thefe 
princes,  moved  by  the  connexions   of  blood,  as  well  as 
by  the  tie  of  their  common  religion,  would  intereft  them- 
felves  in  all  the  fortunes  of  Frederic,  and  would  promote 
his  greatnefs.      They  therefore   made   him  a  tender  of 
their  crown,  which  they  confidered  as  elective  ;  and  the 
young  Palatine,  ftimulated  by  ambition,  without  confut- 
ing either  James  s  or  Maurice,  whofe  oppofition  he  fore- 
faw,  immediately  accepted  the  offer,  and  marched  all  his 
forces  into  Bohemia,  in  fupport  of  his  new  fubjecls. 

The  news  of  thefe  events  no  fooner  reached  England, 
than  the  whole  kingdom  was  on  fire  to  engage  in  the  quar- 
rel.    Scarcely  was  the  ardour  greater,  with  which  all  the 

r  Rufliworth,  vol,  i.  p,  jj,  14.  s  Franklin,  p.  49. 
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ftates  of  Europe,  in  former  ages,  flew  to  rcfcue  the  holy  c  J*  A.p* 

land   from  the  dominion  of  infidels.     The  nation  was,  \       v ; 

as  yet,  fincerely  attached  to  the  blood  of  their  monarchs,  l6l9« 
and  they  confidered  their  connexion  with  the  Palatine, 
who  had  married  a  daughter  of  England,  as  very  clofe 
and  intimate.  And,  when  they  heard  of  catholics  carry- 
ing on  wars  and  perfecutions  againft  proteftants,  they 
thought  their  own  intereft  deeply  concerned,  and  regarded 
their  neutrality  as  a  bafe  defertion  of  the  caufe  of  God, 
and  of  his  holy  religion.  In  fuch  a  quarrel,  they  would 
gladly  have  marched  to  the  oppoiite  extremity  of  Europe, 
have  plunged  themfelves  into  a  chaos  of  German  politics, 
and  have  expended  all  the  blood  and  treafure  of  the  nation, 
by  maintaining  a  conteft  with  the  whole  houfe  of  Auftria, 
at  the  very  time,  and  in  the  very  place,  in  which  it  was 
the  moft  potent,  and  almoft  irrefiftible. 

But  James,  beudes  that  his  temper  was  too  little  enter- 
prizing  for  fuch  vafl  undertakings,  was  retrained  by  ano- 
ther motive,  which  had  a  mighty  influence  over  him  :  He 
refufed  to  patronize  the  revolt  of  fubjects  againft  their 
fovereign.  From  the  very  firft  he  denied  to  his  fon-in- 
law  the  title  of  king  of  Bohemia  E  :  He  forbade  him  to 
be  prayed  for  in  the  churches  under  that  appellation  : 
And  though  he  owned,  that  he  had  nowife  examined  the 
pretenfions,  privileges,  and  conftitution  of  the  revolted 
ftates  u  j  fo  exalted  was  his  idea  of  the  rights  of  kings, 
that  he  concluded  fubjects  mufr.  ever  be  in  the  wrong, 
when  they  flood  in  oppofition  to  thofe,  who  had  acquired 
or  aflumed  that  majeftic  title.  Thus,  even  in  meafures, 
founded  on  true  politics,  James  intermixed  fo  many  nar- 
row prejudices,  as  diminished  his  authority,  and  expofed 
him  to  the  imputation  of  weaknefs  and  of  error. 

t  Ruflr.vorth,  vol,  i,  p,  12,  13.  %  fraaklyn,  p.  4I. 
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chap.      Meanwhile,  affairs  every  where  haftened  to  a  crifis. 

XLVlil. 

l  j  Ferdinand  levied  a  great  force  under  the  command  of  the 

iftfa'      duke  of  Bavaria  and  the  count  of  Bucquoy  ;   and  advanced 

upon  his  enemy  in  Bohemia.    In  the  Low-  Countries,  Spi- 

nola  collected   a  veteran  army  of  thirty  thoufand   men. 

j  j 

When  Edmonds,  the  king's  refidtnt  at  BrufTels,  made  re- 
monstrances to  the  archduke  Albert,  he  was  anfwered,  that 
the  orders  for  this  armament  had  been  tranfmitted  to  Spi- 
nola  from  Madrid,  and  that  he  alone  knew  the  fecret  de- 
clination of  it.  Spinola  again  told  the  minifter,  that  his 
orders  were  ftill  fealed  ;  but,  if  Edmonds  would  accompany 
him  in  his  march  to  Coblentz,  he  would  there  open  them, 
and  give  him  full  fatisfaction  w.  It  was  more  eafy  to  fee 
his  intentions,  than  to  prevent  their  fuccefs.  Almoft  at 
one  time  it  was  known  in  England,  that  Frederic,  being 
defeated  in  the  great  and  decifive  battle  of  Prague,  had 
fled  with  his  family  into  Holland,  and  that  Spinola  had 
Lofsoftbe  invaded  the  Palatinate,  and,  meeting  with  no  refinance, 
except  from  fome  princes  of  the  union,  and  from  one 
Englifh  regiment  of  2,400  men,  commanded  by  the  brave 
Sir  Horace  Vere x,  had,  in  a  little  time,  reduced  the 
greater  part  of  that  principality. 

High  were  now  the  murmurs  and  complaints  againft 
the  king's  neutrality  and  unadlive  difpofition.  The  hap- 
pinefs  and  tranquillity  of  their  own  country  became 
diftafteful  to  the  Englifh,  when  they  reflected  on  the 
grievances  and  diftrefies  of  their  proteftant  brethren  in 
Germany.  They  confidered  not,  that  their  interpofition 
in  the  wars  of  the  continent,  though  agreeable  to  reii- 
gious  zeal,  could  not,  at  that  time,  be  juftified  by  any 
found  maxims  of  politics  ;  that,  however  exorbitant  the 
Auftrian  greatnefs,  the  danger  was  ftill  too  diftant  to 
give  any  juft  alarm   to  England  ;  that  mighty  refinance 

w  Frankly n,  p.  44.    Ruflnvcrth,  vol.  i.  p.  1 4..  x  Ibid,  p,  42,  43. 

Rufhffoich,  vol.  i.  p.  15.     Kennst,  p.  723. 
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would  yet  be  made  by  (o  many  potent  and  warlike  princes  chap. 
and  ftates  in  Germany,  ere  they  would  yield  their  neck  __^_j 
to  the  yoke  ;  that  France,  now  engaged  to  contract  a  «6»* 
double  alliance  with  the  Auftrian  family,  muft  neceflarily 
be  foon  rouzed  from  her  lethargy,  and  oppofe  the  pro- 
grefs  of  fo  hated  a  rival ;  that  in  the  farther  advance  of 
conquefts,  even  the  interefts  of  the  two  branches  of  that 
ambitious  family  muft  interfere,  and  beget  mutual  jea- 
loufy  and  oppofition  ;  that  a  land-war,  carried  on  at  fuch 
a  diftance,  would  wafte  the  blood  and  treafure  of  the 
Englifh  nation,  without  any  hopes  of  fuccefs ;  that  a 
fea-war,  indeed,  might  be  both  fafe  and  fuccefsful  againil 
Spain,  but  would  not  afFecl:  the  enemy  in  fuch  vital  parts 
as  to  make  them  ftop  their  career  cf  fuccefs  in  Germany, 
and  abandon  all  their  acquifitions  ;  and  that  the  profpect 
of  recovering  the  Palatinate  being  at  prefent  defperate, 
the  affair  was  reduced  to  this  fimple  queftion,  whether 
peace  and  commerce  with  Spain,  or  the  uncertain  hopes 
of  plunder  and  of  conqueft  in  the  Indies,  were  prefer- 
able ?  a  queftion,  which,  at  the  beginning  of  the  king's 
reign,  had  already  been  decided,  and  perhaps  with  reafon, 
in  favour  of  the  former  advantages. 

James  might  have  defended  his  pacific  meafures  byr-ogoc;a. 
fuch  plaufible  arguments  :    But  thefe,  though  the  chief,  V  R 

r  °  °  g  Spain 

feem  not  to  have  been  the  fole  motives  which  fwayed 
him.  He  had  entertained  the  notion,  that,  as  his  own 
juftice  and  moderation  had  {hone  out  fo  confpicuoufly 
throughout  all  thefe  tranfacrions,  the  whole  houfe  of 
Auftria,  though  not  awed  by  the  power  of  England, 
would  willinc-ly,  from  mere  refpecl:  to  his  virtue,  fubmit 
thetnfelves  to  fo  equitable  an  arbitration.  He  flattered 
himfelf,  that,  after  he  had  formed  an  intimate  connexion 
with  the  Spaniih  monarch,  by  means  of  his  fon's  mar- 
riage, the  reftitution  of  the  Palatinate  might  be  procured, 
from  the  motive  alone  of  friendihip  and  perfonal  attach- 
ment. ' 
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chap.  ment.  He  perceived  not,  that  his  una&ive  virtue,  the 
e^_^~^»  more  it  was  extolled,  the  greater  difregard  was  it  expofed 
1629.  t0t  jje  was  not  fcnfible,  that  the  Spanifh  match  was 
itfelf  attended  with  fuch  difficulties,  that  all  his  art  of 
negociation  would  fcarcely  be  able  to  furmount  them; 
much  lefs,  that  this  match  could  in  good  policy  be  de- 
pended on,  as  the  means  of  procuring  fuch  extraordinary 
advantages.  His  unwarlike  difpofition,  encreafed  by  age, 
rivetted  him  ftill  fafter  in  his  errors,  and  determined  him 
to  feek  the  reftoration  of  his  fon-in-law,  by  remonftrances 
and  entreaties,  by  arguments  and  embaffies,  rather  than 
by  blood  and  violence.  And  the  fame  defect  of  courage, 
which  held  him  in  awe  Gf  foreign  nations,  made  him 
like  wife  afraid -of  mocking  the  prejudices  of  his  own 
fubje&s,  and  kept  him  from  openly  avowing  the  mea- 
fures,  which  he  was  determined  to  purfue.  Or,  perhaps, 
he  hoped  to  turn  thefe  prejudices  to  account;  and  by  their 
means,  engage  his  people  to  furnilh  him  with  fupplies,  of 
which  their  exceffive  frugality  had  hitherto  made  them  fa 
fparing  and  referved  Y. 

He  firft  tried  the  expedient  of  a  benevolence  or  free- 
gift  from  individuals  ;  pretending  the  urgency  of  the 
cafe,  which  would  not  admit  of  leifure  for  any  other 
A  pailia-  meafure  :  But  the  jealoufy  of  liberty  was  now  rouzed, 
ment#  and  the  nation  regarded  thefe  pretended  benevolences  as 
real  extortions,  contrary  to  law  and  dangerous  to  free- 
dom, however  authorized  by  ancient  precedent.  A  par- 
liament was  found  to  be  the  only  refource,  which  could 
furnifli  any  large  fupplies ;  and  writs  were  accordingly 
iffued  for  fummoning  that  great  council  of  the  nation  *• 

1621.         In  this  parliament,  there  appeared,  at  firft,  nothing 
i6.hjune,  kut  (juty  an(j  fubmiffion  on  the  part  of  the  commons; 

y  Franklyn,  p.  47.     Rufliworth,  vol.  i.  p.  21.  •  See  note  [Kj 

t  the  end  of  the  volume. 
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and  they  feemed  determined  to  facrifke  every  thing,  incvH.^T?* 

ft  »  »     1     •  •       •  aL  «  111* 

order  to  maintain  a  good  correfpondence  with  their  p.rinrp.t  ^  j 
They  would  allow  no  mention  to  be  made  of  the  new  1*2X* 
cuftoms  or  impofitions,  which  had  been  fo  eargerly  dif- 
puted  in  the  former  parliament i :  The  imprifonment  of 
the  members  of  that  parliament  was  here,  by  fome,  com- 
plained of  j  but,  by  the  authority  of  the  graver  and  more 
prudent  part  of  the  houfe,  that  grievance  was  buried  in 
oblivion  b  :  And  being  informed,  that  the  king  had  re- 
mitted feveral  confiderable  fums  to  the  Palatine,  the 
commons,  without  a  negative,  voted  him  two  fubfidies  c  ; 
and  that  too,  at  the  very  beginning  of  the  feflion,  con- 
trary to  the  maxims  frequently  adopted  by  their  prede- 
ceflbrs. 

Afterwards,  they  proceeded,  but  in  a  very  tem- 
perate manner,  to  the  examination  of  grievances.  They 
found,  that  patents  had  been  granted  to  Sir  Giles  Mom- 
peflbn  and  Sir  Francis  Michel,  for  licenfing  inns  and 
ale-houfes  ;  that  great  fums  of  money  had  been  exacted, 
under  pretext  of  thefe  licences;  and  that  fuch  inn-keepers 
as  prefumed  to  continue  their  bufinefs,  without  Satisfying 
the  rapacity  of  the  patentees,  had  been  feverely  punifhed 
by  fine,  imprifonment,  and  vexatious  profecuiions. 

The  fame  perfons  had  alfo  procured  a  patent,  which 
they  fhared  with  Sir  Edward  Villiers,  brother  to  Buck- 
ingham, for  the  fole  making  of  gold  and  filver  thread 
and  lace,  and  had  obtained  very  extraordinary  powers  for 
preventing  any  rivalfhip  in  thefe  manufactures  :  They 
were  armed  with  authority  to  fearch  for  all  goods,  which 
might  interfere  with  their  patent  ;  and  even  to  punifli, 
at  their  own  will  and  difcretion,  the  makers,  importers, 
and  venders  of  fuch  commodities.  Many  had  grievoufly 
fuffered  by  this  exorbitant  jurifdidlion  ;    and   the  lace, 

a  Journ.   5Dec.  1621.  b  Journ.  12,  16  Feb,  X620,  c  Journ. 
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C  H  a  P. which  had  been  manufactured  by  the  patentees,  was  uni- 

i        /verfally  found  to    be  adulterated,    and  to   be  cornpofed 

^ai.      more  of  copper  than  of  the  precious  metals. 

These  grievances  the    commons   reprefented  to   the 
king  ;   and  they  met  with  a  very  gracious  and  very  cordial 
reception.     He  feemed  even  thankful  for  the  information 
given   him  :    and   declared   himfelf  afoamed,    that   fuch 
abufes,  unknowingly  to   him,  had  creeped   into  his  ad- 
miniftration.      "  I  affure  you,"  faid  he,  "  had  I  before 
"  heard  thefe  things  complained  of,  I  would  have  done 
"  the  office  of  a  juft  king,  and  out  of  parliament  have 
cc  punifhed   them,  as  feverely,  and   peradventure   more, 
"  than   you  now  intend  to  dod."    A  fentence  was  pafled 
for  the  punifliment  of  Michel  and  Mompeflbn  e.     It  was 
executed  on  the  former.      The  latter  broke  prifon  and 
efcaped.     Villiers  was,  at  that  time,  fent  purpofely  on  a 
for?i^n  employment;  and  his  guilt  being  lefs  enormous 
or  lefs  apparent  than  that  of  the  others,  he  was  the  more 
eafily  protected   by  the  credit  of  his  brother,   Bucking- 
ham f. 
Bacon'sfalJ.      Encouraged   by  this  fuccefs,  the  commons  carried 
their   fcrutiny,    and    flill    with   a  refpectful    hand,    into 
other  abufes  of  importance.     The  great  feal  was,  at  that 
time,    in   the    hands  of   the    celebrated    Bacon,    created 
Vifcount  St.  Albans;  a  man  univerfally  admired  for  the 
greatnefs  of  his  genius,  and  beloved  for  the  courteouf- 
nefs  and  humanity  of  his  behaviour.     He  was  the  great 

d  Franklyn,  p.  51.      Rufnworth,  p.  25.  e  Franklyn,  p.  52. 

Ru  ft  worth,  vol  i.  p.  27. 

f  Yclverton  the  attorney-general  was  accufed  by  the  commons  for  drawing 
the  patents  for  thefe  monopolies,  and  for  fupporting  them.  He  apologized 
for  himfelf,  that  he  was  forced  by  Buckingham,  and  that  he  fu^pofed  it  to 
be  the  king's  p'eafure.  The  lords  were  fo  offended  at  thefe  articles  of  de- 
fence, though  neceffary  to  the  attorney-general,  that  they  fined  him  10,000 
pounds  to  the  king,  5000  to  the  duke.  The  fines,  however,  were  afterwards 
remitted.    Franklyn,  p.  55.     Rufhworth,  vol.  i.  p.  31,  32,  &c. 
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ornament  of  his  a^e  and  nation;  and  nought  was  want-c  HAP. 

ul"  O  *  O  ■%,.    Will 

ino-  to  render  him  the  ornament  of  human  nature  itfelf,  L  ___  ^ 
but  that  ftrength  of  mind,  which  might  check  his  in-  J621. 
temperate  defire  of  preferment,  that  could  add  nothing 
to  his  dignity,  and  might  reftrain  his  profufe  inclination 
to  expence,  that  could  be  requifite  neither  for  his  honour 
nor  entertainment.  His  want  of  ceconomy  and  his  in- 
dulgence to  fervants  had  involved  him  in  neceflities  ;  and, 
in  order  to  fupply  his  prodigality,  he  had  been  tempted 
to  take  bribes,  by  the  title  of  prefents,  and  that  in  a 
very  open  manner,  from  fuitors  in  chancery.  It  appears, 
that  it  had  been  ufual  for  former  chancellors  to  take  pre- 
fents ;  and  it  is  pretended,  that  Bacon,  who  followed  the 
fame  dangerous  practice,  had  ftill,  in  the  feat  of  j Lidice, 
preferved  the  integrity  of  a  judge,  and  had  given  j&ft 
decrees  againft  thofe  very  perfons,  from  whom  he  had 
received  the  wages  of  iniquity.  Complaints  rofe  the 
louder  on  that  account,  and  at  laft  reached  the  houfe  of 
commons,  who  fent  up  an  impeachment  againft  him  to 
the  peers.  The  chancellor,  confcious  of  guilt,  depre- 
cated the  vengeance  of  his  judges,  and  endeavoured,  by  a 
general  avowal,  to  efcape  the  confufion  of  a  ftricler  en- 
quiry. The  lords  infilled  en  a  particular  confeffion  of 
all  his  corruptions.  He  acknowledged  twenty- eight 
articles  ;  and  was  fentenced  to  pay  a  fine  of  40,000 
pounds,  to  be  imprifoned  in  the  Tower  during  the  king's 
pleafure,  to  be  for  ever  incapable  of  any  office,  place, 
or  employment,  and  never  again  to  fit  in  parliament,  or 
come  within  the  verge  of  the  court. 

This  dreadful  fentence,  dreadful  to  a  man  of  nice 
fenfibility  to  honour,  he  furvived  five  years;  and  being 
releafed  in  a  little  time  from  the  Tower,  his  genius,  yet 
unbroken,  fupported  itfelf  amidfr.  involved  circumftances 
and  a  deprefled  fpirit,  and  fhone  out  in  literary  produc- 
tions, which  have  made  his  guilt  or  weaknefTes  be  for- 
gotten 
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CHAP,  gotten  or  overlooked  by  pofterity.    In  confideration  of  his 

XLVilf.  . 

/  '  i  great  merit,  the  king  remitted  his  fine,  as  well  as  all  the 

i6zi.  other  parts  of  his  fentence,  conferred  on  him  a  large  pen- 
fion  of  1800  pounds  a-year,  and  employed  every  expedient 
to  alleviate  the  weight  of  his  age  and  misfortunes.  And 
that  great  philofopher,  at  laft,  acknowledged  with  regret, 
thaj:  he  had  too  long  neglected  the  true  ambition  of  a  fine 
genius;  and  by  plunging  into  bufinefs  and  affairs,  which 
require  much  lefs  capacity,  but  greater  firmnefs  of  mind, 
than  the  purfuits  of  learning,  had  expofed  himfelf  to  fuch 
grievous  calamities  g. 

The  commons  had  entertained  the  idea,  that  they 
were  the  great  patrons  of  the  people,  and  that  the  redrefs 
of  all  grievances  mull:  proceed  from  them ;  and  to 
this  principle  they  were  chiefly  beholden  for  the  regard 
and  confideration  of  the  public.  In  the  execution  of  this 
ofHce,  they  now  kept  their  ears  open  to  complaints  of 
every  kind  ;  and  they  carried  their  refearches  into  many 
grievances,  which,  though  of  no  great  importance,  could 
not  be  touched  on,  without  fenfibly  affecting  the  king 
and  his  minifters.  The  prerogative  feemcd  every  mo- 
ment to  be  invaded ;  the  king's  authority,  in  every 
article,  v/as  difputed  ;  and  James,  who  was  willing  to 
correct  the  abufes  of  his  power,  would  not  fubmit  to 
have  his  power  itfelf  queftioned  and  denied.  After  the 
houfe,  therefore,  had  fitten  near  fix  months,  and  had,  as 
yet  brought  no  confiderable  bufinefs  to  a  full  conclufion, 
the  king  refoived,  under,  pretence  of  the  advanced  feafon, 
to  interrupt  their  proceedings;  and  he  fent  them  word, 
that  he  was  determined,  in  a  little  time,  to  adjourn  them 
tfll  next  winter.     The  commons  made  application  to  the 

g  It  is  thought,  that  appeals  from  chancery  to  the  houfe  of  peers  flrft 
came  into  practice,  while  Bacon  held  the  great  feal.  Appeals,  under  the 
form  of  writs  of  error,  had  long  before  lain  againft  the  courts  of  law.  Black- 
ilone's  Commentary,  vol.  Hi,  p.  454, 

lords, 
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lords,  and  defired  them  to  join  in  a  petition  for  delaying  cJ*Ap. 
the  adjournment;  which  was  refufed  by  the  upper  houfe.  v_^y — 1> 
The  kino-  regarded  this  project  of  a  joint  petition  as  an      l621* 
attempt  to  force  him  from  his  meafures :  He  thanked  the 
peers  for  their  refufal  to  concur  in  it,  and  told  them,  that, 
if  it  were  their  defire,  he  would  delay  the  adjournment, 
but  would  not  fo  far  comply  with  the  requeft  of  the  lower 
houfe  h.     And  thus,  in  thefe  great  national  affairs,  the 
fame    peevifhnefs,  which5  in  private  altercations,  often 
raifes  a  quarrel  from  the  fmalleft  beginnings,  produced  a 
mutual  coldnefs  and  difguft  between  the  king  and  the 
commons. 

During  the  recefs  of  parliament,  the  king  ufed  every  Rupture be- 
meafure  to  render  himfelf  popular  with  the  nation,  and  to  f*"11  *f. 

41  J  king  ana tns 

appeafe  the  rifing  ill-humour  of  their  reprefentatives.    He  commons, 
had  voluntarily  offered  the  parliament  to  circumfcribe  his 
own  prerogative,  and  to  abrogate  for  the  future  his  power 
of  granting  monopolies.     He  now  recalled  all  the  patents 
of  that  kind,  and  redreffed  every  article  of  grievance,  to 
the  number  of  thirty- feven,  which  had  ever  been  com- 
plained of  in  the  houfe  of  commons  K     But  he  gained 
not  the  end  which   he  propofed.      The  difgufr,  which 
had  appeared  at  parting,  could  not  fo  fuddenly  be  difpel- 
led.     He  had  likewife  been  fo  imprudent  as  to  commit 
to  prifon  Sir  Edwin  Sandys  k,  without  any  known  caufe, 
befides  his  activity  and  vigour  in  discharging  his  duty  as 
member  of  parliament.    And  above  all,  the  tranfaclions  in 
Germany  were  fufficient,  when  joined  to  the  king's  cau- 
tions, negeciations,  and  delays,  to  inflame  that  jealoufy 
of  honour  and  religion,  which  prevailed  throughout  the 
nation  J.     This  fummer,  the  ban  of  the  empire  had  been 

publifhed 

h  Ruihworth,  vol.  i.  p.  35.  *  Ibid.  vol.  i.  p.  36.      Ken»et> 

p.  733,  k  Jcurn.   1  De?.  i6ai. 

1  To  fhew  to  what  degree  the  nation  w^s  'mfl'rred  with  regard  to  the  Pala- 
tinate, there  o.curs  a  remarkable  ftery  this  feffiyn.  One  Fioyd,  a  prifoner  in 
the  Fleet,  a  catholic,  had  dropped  fome  expreffions,  in  private  convention,  as 

if 
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CHAP,  publifhed  againft  the  elector  Palatine:  and  the  execution 
of  it  was  committed  to  the  duke  of  Bavaria  m.      The 


Upper  Palatinate  was,  in  a  little  time,  conquered  by  that 
prince  ;  and  meafures  were  taking  in  the  empire  for  be- 
llowing on  him  the  electoral  dignity,  of  which  the  Pala- 
tine was  defpoiled.  Frederic  now  lived  with  his  nume- 
rous family,  in  poverty  and  diftrefs,  either  in  Plolland, 
or  at  Sedan  with  his  uncle  the  duke  of  Bouillon.  And 
throughout  all  the  new  conquefts,  in  both  the  Palatinates, 
as  well  as  in  Bohemia,  Austria,  Lufatia,  the  progrefs  of 
the  Auftrian  arms  was  attended  with  rigours  and  feve- 
rities,  exercifed  again  ft  the  profefibrs  of  the  reformed 
religion. 
i4th  Nov.  The  zeal  of  the  commons  immediately  moved  them, 
upon  their  arTembling,  to  take  all  thefe  tranfa&ions  into  ■ 
confideration.  They  framed  a  remonftrance,  which  they 
intended  to  carry  to  the  king.  They  reprefented,  that 
the  enormous  growth  of  the  Auftrian  power  threatened 
the  liberties  of  Europe  -}  that  the  progrefs  of  the  catholic 
religion  in  England  bred  the  meft  melancholy  appre- 
hennons,  left  it  fhould  again  acquire  an  afcendant  in  the 
kingdom  ;  that  the  indulgence  of  his  majefty  towards  the 
profefibrs  of  that  religion  had  encouraged  their  infolence 
and  temerity ;  that  the  uncontroulcd  conquefts,  made  by 
the  Auftrian  family  in  Germany,  raifed  mighty  expecta- 
tions in  the  Englifh  papifts  ;  but  above  all,  that  the 
profpecl:  of  the  Spanifh  match  elevated  them  fo  far  as  to 

if  he  were  pleafed  with  the  misfortunes  of  the  Palatine  and  his  wife.  The 
commons  were  in  a  flame  ;  and  pretending  to  be  a  court  of  judicature  and  of 
record,  proceeded  to  condemn  him  to  a  fevere  pun  foment.  The  houfe  of 
lords  checked  tins  encroachment  }  and  what  was  extraordinary,  confidering 
the  prefent  humour  of  the  lower  houfe,  the  latter  acquiefced  in  the  fentiments 
of  the  peers.  This  is  almofl:  the  only  preienfion  of  the  Englifh  commons,  in 
■which  they  have  not  prevailed.  Happily  for  the  nation,  they  have  been  fuci 
cefsful  in  almoft  all  their  other  claims.  See  Parliamentary  Hiftorjr*  vol.  v. 
p.  428,  429, &c.  Journ.  4.  8.  ia  May,  i6ai, 
™  Franklyn,  p.  73. 

hope 
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hope  for  an  entire  toleration,  if  not  the  final  re-eftatlifh-  xL^m?*' 

ment  of  their  religion.     The  commons,  therefore,  en-* v ' 

treated  his  majefty,  that  he  would  immediately  undertake  l6iI* 
the  defence  of  the  Palatine,  and  maintain  it  by  force  of 
arms  ;  that  he  would  turn  his  fword  againfl  Spain,  whofe 
armies  and  treafures  were  the  chief  fupport  of  the  catho- 
lic intereft  in  Europe  ;  that  he  would  enter  into  no  ne- 
gotiation for  the  marriage  of  his  fon  but  with  a  proteftant 
princefs ;  that  the  children  of  popifh  recufants  fhould  be 
taken  from  their  parents,  and  be  committed  to  the  care 
of  proteftant  teachers  and  fchoolm afters  ;  and  that  the 
fines  and  confifcations,  to  which  the  catholics  were  by- 
law liable,  fnould  be  levied  with  the  utmoft  feverity  n. 

By  this  bold  ftep,  unprecedented  in  England  for  many 
years,  and  fcarcely  ever  heard  of  in  peaceable  times,  the 
commons  attacked  at  once  all  the  king's  favourite  maxims 
of  government  ;  his  cautious   and  pacific   meafures,  his 
lenity  towards  the  Romifh  religion,  and  his  attachment 
to  the  Spanifn  alliance,  from  which  he  promifed  him- 
felf  fuch  mighty  advantages.     But  what   molt  difgufted 
him  was,  their  feeming  invafion   of  his  prerogative,  and 
their  pretending,  under   colour  of  advice,  to  direct  his 
conduct  in  fuch  points,  as   had  ever  been  acknowledged 
to  belong  folely  to  the  management  and  direction  of  the 
Sovereign.     He  was,  at  that  time,  abfent  at  Newmarket; 
but  as  foon  as  he  heard  of  the  intended  remonftrance  of 
the  commons,  he  wrote  a  letter  to  the  fpeaker,  in  which 
he  fharply  rebuked  the  houfe  for  openly  debating  matters 
far  above  their  reach  and  capacity,  and  he  ftrictly  forbade 
them  to  meddle  with  any  thing  that  regarded   his  go- 
vernment or  deep  matters  of  ftate,  and  efpecially  not  to 
touch  on  his  fon's  marriage  with   the  daughter  of  Spain, 
jnor  to  attack  the  honour  of  that  king  or  any  other  of  his 

n  Franklyn,  p.  58,  59,     Ruftworth,  vol.  i.  p.  40,  41.     Kennet,  p.  737. 

Vol.  VI.  I  friendf 
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c-H'A  P.  friends  and  confederates.     In  order  the  more  to  intimi- 
i,  :  '/date  them,  he  mentioned  the  irriprifonment  of  Sir  Edwin 

1021.  Sandys;  and  though  he  denied,  that  the  confinement  of 
that  member  had  been  owing  to  any  offence  committed  in 
ilie  houfe,  he  plainly  told  them,  that  he  thought  him- 
felf  fully  intitled  to  punifh  every  mifdemeanor  in  parlia- 
ment, as  well  during  its  fitting  as  after  its  diffolution  j 
and  that  he  intended  thenceforward  to  chaftize  any  man 
whofe  irifolent  behaviour  there  fhould  minifter  occafion 
cf  offence  °. 

Tms.violent  letter,  in  which  the  king,  though  he  here 
imitated  former  precedents,  may  be  thought  not  to  have 
acted  altogether  on  the  defenfive,  had  the  effect,  which 
might  naturally  have  been  expected  from  it :  The  com- 
mons were  inflamed,  not  terrified.     Secure  of  their  own  „ 
popularity,  and  of  the  bent  of  the  nation  tov/ards  a  war 
with  the  catholics  abroad,  and  the  perfecution  of  popery 
at  •  home,  they  little  dreaded   the  menaces  of  a  prince, 
who  was  unfupported  by  military  force,  and  whofe  gentle 
temper  would,  of  itfelf,  fo  foon  difarm  his  feverity.     In 
a  new  remonftrance,  therefore,  they  ftill  infifted  on  their 
former  remonftrance  and  advice ;  and  they  maintained, 
though  in  refpectful  terms,  that  they  were  intitled  to  in- 
terpofe  with  their  counfel  in  all  matters  of  government ; 
that  to  poffefs  entire  freedom  of  fpeech,  in  their  debates 
on   public    bufinefs,  was    their    ancient  and  undoubted 
right,  and  an  inheritance  tranfmitted  to  them  from  their 
anceftors ;  and  that,  if  any  member  abufed  this  liberty, 
it  belonged  to  the  houfe  alone,  who  were  witneffes  of  his 
offence,  to  inflict  a  proper  cenfure  upon  him  p. 

So  vigorous  an  anfwer  was  nowife  calculated  to  appeafe 
the  king.     It  is  faid,  when  the  approach  of  the  com- 

©  Franklyn,  p.  60.     Rnfh worth,  vol.  I.  p.  43.     Rennet,  p.  741. 
P  Franklyn,  p,  60.    Ru/hworih,  vol.  i.  p.  44.     Kennet,  p,  741. 

mittee, 
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mittee,  who  were  to  prefent  it,  was  notified  to  him,  he  C  H.  4  p» 

ordered  twelve  chairs  to  be  brought :  For  that  there  were  > -^ \j 

fo  many  Icings  a  coming  <*.     His  anfwer  was  prompt  and      l62I« 
fharp.     He  told  the  houfe,  that  their  rem  on  (La  nee  was 
more  like  a  denunciation  of  war  than  an  addrefs  of  duti- 
ful   fubjedls ;    that    their    pretenfion  to  inquire  into  all 
frate-afFairs,  without    exception,  was   fuch  a  plenipotence 
as  none  of  their  anceftors,  even  during  the  reign  of  the 
weaken:    princes,    had    ever    pretended  to ;    that  public 
tranfactions  depended  on  a  complication  of  views  and  in- 
telligence, with  which  they  were  entirely  unacquainted  ; 
that  they  ,could  not  better  {how  their  wifdom  as  well  as 
duty,  than  by  keeping  within  their  proper  r  fphere  ;  and 
that  in  any  bufinefs,  which  depended  on  his  prerogative, 
they  had  no  title  to  interpofe  with  their  advice,  except 
when  he  was  pleafed  to  defire  it.     And  he  concluded  with 
thefe  memorable  words  ;    And  though  we  cannot  allow  of 
your  Jlile,  in  mentioning  your  ancient  and  undoubted  right  and 
inheritance,   but  would  rather  have  wijr.ed,  that  ye  had  faid, 
that  your  privileges  were  derived  from  the  grace  and  permif- 
Jion  of  our  ancejlors  and  us  (for  the  mojl  of  them  grew  from 
precedents,  which  Jhews  rather  a  toleration  than  inheritance)  ; 
yet  we  are  pleafed  to  give  you  our  royal  affurance,  that  as  long 
as  you  contain  yourfelves  within  the  limits  of  your  duty,  zve 
will  be  as  careful  to  maintain  and  preferve  your  lawful  liber- 
ties and  privileges  as  ever  any  of  our  predeceffors  were,  nay, 
as  to  preferve  our  own  royal  pi  erogative  s. 

This  open  pretenfion  of  the  king's  naturally  gave  great 
alarm  to  the  houfeof  commons.  They  faw  their  title  to 
every  privilege,  if  not  plainly  denied,  yet  confidered,  at 
lead,  as  precarious.     It  might  be  forfeited  by  abufe,  and 

9  Kennet,  p.  43. 

r  Nefutor  ultra  crepidam.  This  expreflion  is  imagined  to  be  infolent  and 
difobligiag  :  But  it  was  a  Latin  proverb  familiarly  ufed  on  all  decafions. 

s  Franklyn,  p.  Ga,  63,  64^  Rufh worth,  vol.  i.  p.  46,  47,  &c.  Ken- 
net,  p.  743, 

I  ?,  they 
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c  h  a  P.  tney    had    already    abufed    it.      They    thought    proper, 
,therrforp_;  immediately  to  oppofe  pretenilon  to  pretenfion. 
-II1*      They  framed    a  protection,   in  which  they  repeated  all 
their    former  claims  for  freedom  of  fpeech,  and  an  un- 
bounded   authority  to   interpofe    with    their   advice   and 

Protection  counfel.      And  they  aflerted,  That  the  liberties,  franchifes- 
©f  the  com-        #  ......  7.  J  . 

mons.         privileges,  and  jurifditlions   of  parliament,  are  the  ancient 

and  undoubted  birth-right  and  inheritance  of  the  fubjecls  of 

England1. 

The  king,  informed  of  thefe  encreafing  heats  and  jea- 
loufies  in  the  houfe,  hurried  to  town.  He  fent  immedi- 
ately for  the  journals  of  the  commons  ;  and,  writh  his 
own  hand,  before  the  council,  he  tore  out  this  protefta- 
tion u  ;  and  ordered  his  reafons  to  be  inferted  in  the 
council-book.  He  was  doubly  difpleafed,  he  faid,  with 
the  proteftation  of  the  lower  houfe,  on  account  of  the 
manner  of  framing  it,  as  well  as  cf  the  matter  which  it 
contained.  It  was  tumultuoufly  voted,  at  a  late  hour, 
and  in  a  thin  houfe  ;  and  it  was  expreffed  in  fuch  general 
and  ambiguous  terms,  as  might  ferve  for  a  foundation  to 
the  moll  enormous  claims,  and  to  the  mofr  unwarrantable 
tifurpations  upon  his  prerogative  w. 

The  meeting  of  the  houfe  might  have  proved  danger- 
ous after  fo  violent  a  breach.  It  was  no  longer  poflible, 
while  men  were  in  fuch  a  temper,  to  finifh  any  bufinefs. 
The  king,  therefore,  prorogued  the  parliament,  and  foon 
after  difiblved  it  by  proclamation  ;  in  which  he  alfo  made 
an  apology  to  the  public  for  his  whole  conduct. 

The  leading  members  of  the  houfe,  Sir  Edward  Coke 
and  Sir  Robert  Philips,  were  committed  to  the  Tower ; 
Selden,  Pyrn,  and  Mallory,  to  other  prifons  x.  As  a 
lighter  punifhrr.ent,  Sir  Dudley  Digges,  Sir  Thomas 
Crew,  Sir  Nathaniel   Rich,  Sir  James  Pcrrot,  joined  isi 

t  See  note  [L]  at  the  end  of  the  volume.  u  Jours.  18  Dec.  1621. 

w  Eranklyn,  p.  65.  *  Fianklyn,  p.  C6,     Rufliworth,  vol.  i.  p.  55, 

commifiioiT 
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commiffion  with  others,  were  fent  to  Ireland,  in  order  to  Cx^yfu^' 

execute  fome  bufinefs  y.     The   king,  at   that  time,  en-< ,, 1 

joyed,   at  leaft  exercifed,   the  prerogative  of  employing     l6zu 
any   man,  even  without  his   confent,  in  any  branch  of 
public  fervice. 

Sir  John  Savile,  a  powerful  man  in  the  houfe  of  com- 
mons, and  a  zealous  opponent  of  the  court,  was  made 
comptroller  of  the  houfehold,  a  privy  counfellor,  and 
foon  after,  a  baron  z.  This  event  is  memorable  ;  as  be- 
ing the  firft  inftance,  perhaps,  in  the  whole  hiftory  of 
England,  of  any  king's  advancing  a  man,  on  account  of 
parliamentary  intereft,  and  of  oppofition  to  his  meafures. 
However  irregular  this  practice,  it  will  be  regarded  by 
political  reafoners,  as  one  of  the  mod  early  and  molt  in- 
fallible fymptoms  of  a  regular  eftablifhed  liberty. 

The  king  having  thus,  with  fo  rafh  and  indifcreet  a 
hand,  torn  off  that  facred  veil,  which  had  hitherto  covered 
the  Englifh  conftitution,  and  which  threw  an  obfcurity 
upon  it,  fo  advantageous  to  royal  prerogative,  every  man 
began  to  indulge  himlelf  in  political  reafonings  and  en- 
quiries ;  and  the  fame  factions,  which  commenced  in 
parliament,  were  propagated  throughout  the  nation.  In 
vain  did  James,  by  re-iterated  proclamations,  forbid  the 
difcQurfing  of  (rate  affairs4.  Such  proclamations,  if 
they  had  any  effect,  ferved  rather  to  inflame  the  curiofity 
of  the  public.  And  in  every  company  or  fociety,  the 
late  tranfaclions  became  the  fubjecl  of  argument  and 
debate. 

All  hiftory,  faid  the  partizans  of  the  court,  as  well  as 
the  hiftory  of  England,  juftify  the  king's  pofition  with 
regard  to  the  origin  of  popular  privileges  ;  and  every  rea- 

y  Franklyn,  p.  66.     Rufliworth,  vo),  i.  p.  55.  z   Kennet,  p.  749. 

2  Franklyn,  p.  56.  Ruftworth,  vo!,  i.  0.21.  36.  55.  Thekingalfo, 
in  imitation  of  his  predecefTcrs,  gave  rules  to  preachers  Franklyn,  p.  70. 
The  pulpit  was  at  that  time  much  more  dangerous  than  the  prefs.  Few 
reacle  could  readj  and  ftill  fewer  were  in  the  practice  of  reading. 

J  j  fonabI$ 
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CHAP,  fonable  man  muft  allow,  that,  as  monarchy  is  the  moft 

XLVill 

i"  "  *  i  Ample  form  of  government,  it  muft  fir  ft  have  occurred  to 
*6ai.  rude  and  uninftru&cd  mankind.  The  other  complicated 
and  artificial  additions  were  the  fucceffive  invention  of 
fovereigns  and  legiilators ;  or,  if  they  were  obtruded  on 
the  prince  by  feditious  fubje&s,  their  origin  muft  appear,  on 
that  very  account,  ftil)  more  precarious  and  unfavourable. 
In  England,  the  authority  of  the  king,  in  all  the  exte- 
rior forms  of  government  and  in  the  common  ftyle  of  law, 
appears  totally  abfolute  and  fovereign  ;  nor  does  the  real 
fpirit  of  the  conftitution,  as  it  has  ever  difcovered  itfelf 
in  practice,  fall  much  fhort  of  thefe  appearances.  The 
parliament  is  created  by  his  will ;  by  his  will  it  is  dif- 
folved.  It  is  his  w.ll  alone,  though  at  the  defire  of  both 
houfes,  which  gives  authority  to  laws.  To  all  foreign 
nations,  the  majefty  of  the  monarch  feems  to  merit  fole 
attention  and  regard.  And  no  fubject,  who  has  ex- 
poicd  himfelf  to  royal  indignation,  can  hope  to 'live  with 
fafety  in  the  kingdom  ;  nor  can  he  even  leave  it,  accord- 
ing to  law,  without  the  confent  of  his  matter.  If  a  ma- 
gistrate, invironed  with  fuch  power  and  fplendor,  fhould 
confider  his  authority  as  facred,  and  regard  himfelf  as  the 
anointed  of  heaven,,  his  pretenfions  may  bear  a  very  fa- 
vourable construction.  Or,  allowing  them  to  be  merely 
pious  frauds,  we  need  not  be  furprized,  that  the  fame 
ftratagem  which  was  practifed  by  Minos,  Numa,  and 
the  moft  celebrated  legiilators  of  antiquity,  fhould  now, 
in  thefe  reftlefs  and  inquifitive  times,  be  employed  by  the 
king  of  England.  Subjects  are  not  raifed  above  that 
quality,  though  afTembled  in  parliament.  The  fame 
humble  refpe£t  and  deference  is  ftill  due  to  their  prince. 
Though  he  indulges  them  in  the  privilege  of  laying  be- 
fore  him  their  dorneftic  grievances,  with  which  they  are 
fuppofcd  to  be  beft  acquainted,  this  warrants  not  their 
bold  intrufion  into  every  province  of  government.     And, 
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to  all  judicious  examiners,  it  muft  appear,  "  That  the  c  H  A  P. 

X'LV  II 

6  lines  of  duty  are  as  much  tranfgrefTed  by  a  more  inde-^J J 

pendent  and  lefs  refpeclful  exercife  of  acknowledged      l6-*' 
<c  powers,  as  by  the  ufurpation  of  fuch  as  are  new  and 
"  unufual." 

The  lovers  of  liberty,  throughout  the  nation,  reafoned 
after  a  different  manner.     It  is  in  vain,  faid  they,  that 
.the  king  traces  up  the  Englifli  government  to  its  firft  ori- 
gin, in  order  to  reprefent  the  privileges  of  parliament  as 
dependent  and  precarious  :    Prefcription  and  the  practice 
of  lb  many  ages,  muft,  long  ere  this  time,  have  given 
a  fan&ion  to  thefe  afTemblies,  even  though  they  had  been 
derived  from  an  origin  no  more  dignified,  than  tnat  which 
he  affigns  them.     If  the  written  records  of  the  Englifti 
nation,  as  afTerted,  reprefent  parliaments  to  have  arifen 
from  the  confent  of  monarchs,  the  principles  of  human 
nature,  when  we  trace  government  a  ftep  higher,  muft 
fhow  us,  that  monarchs  themfelves  owe  all  their  autho- 
rity to  the  voluntary  fubrniflion  of  the  people*     But,  in 
fa£t,  no  age  can  be  mown,  when  the  Englifh  govern- 
ment was  altogether  an  unmixed  monarchy  :  And  if  the 
privileges  of  the  nation  have,  at  any  period,  been  over- 
powered by  violent  irruptions  of  foreign  force  or  domef- 
tic  ufurpation  ;  the  generous  fpirit  of  the  people  has  ever 
feized  the  firft  opportunity  of  re-eftablifhing  the  ancient 
government  and.  conftitution.     Though  in  the  ftyle  of 
the   laws,    and  in   the    ufual   forms   of   adminiftration, 
royal  authority  may  be    reprefented  as  facred    and    fu- 
preme  ;  whatever  is  eflential  to  the  exercife  of  fovereign 
and  legiflative  power,  muft  ftill  be  regarded  as  equally 
divine  and  inviolable.     Or,  if  anv  diftinction  be  made  in 
this  refpecT:,  the  preference  is  furely  due  to  thole  national 
councils,    by  whofe   interpofition   the    exorbitances    of 
tyrannical  power  are  reftrained,  and  that  facred  liberty  is 
preferved.,  which  heroic  fpirits,  in  all  ages,  have  decn 
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chap,  more  precious  than  life  itfelf.  Nor  is  it  fufficient  to  fay, 
.,  ^  "j  that  the  mild  and  equitable  administration  of  James,  af- 
1621.  fords  bttle  occafion,  or  no  occafion  of  complaint.  How 
moderate  foever  the  exercife  of  his  prerogative,  how  exact 
foever  his  obfervance  of  the  laws  and  conftitution ;  "  If 
"  he  founds  his  authority  on  arbitrary  and  dangerous 
C£  principles,  it  is  requifite  to  watch  him  with  the  fame 
<c  care,  and  to  oppofe  him  with  the  fame  vigour,  as  if  he 
"  had  indulged  himfelf  in  all  the  exceiTes  of  cruelty  and 
"  tyranny." 

Amidst  thefe  difputes,  the  wife  and  moderate  in  the 
nation  endeavoured  to  preferve,  as  much  as  poffible,  an 
equitable  neutrality  between  the  oppofite  parties;  and  the 
more  they  reflected  on  the  courfe  of  public  affairs,  the 
greater  difficulty  they  found  in  fixing  juft  fentiments  with 
regard   to  them.      On  the  one  hand,  they  regarded  the 
very  rife  of  parties  as  a  happy  prognoftic  of  the  eftablifh- 
ment  of  liberty  ;   nor  could  they  ever  expect  to  enjoy,  in 
a   mixed   government,  lb  invaluable  a  bleffing,  without 
fuffering  that  inconvenience,    which,    in   fuch  govern- 
ments, has  ever  attended  it.     But,  when  they  confidered, 
on  the  other  hand,  the  neceffary  aims  and  purfuits  of  both 
parties,  they  were  ftruck  with  apprehenfion  of  the  con- 
fequences,  and  could  difcover  no  feafible  plan  of  accom- 
modation between  them.     From  long  practice,  the  crown 
was  now  poffeffed  of  fo  exorbitant  a  prerogative,  that  it 
was  not  fufficient  for  liberty  to  remain  on  the  defenfive, 
or  endeavour  to  fecure  the  little  ground,  which  was  left 
her :    It  was  become  neceffary  to  carry  on  an  offenfive 
war,  and  to  circumfcribe,  within  more  narrow,  as  well 
as  more   exact  bounds,   the  authority  of  the   fovereign. 
Upon  fuch  provocation,  it  could  not  but  happen,  that  the 
prince,  however  juft  and  moderate,  would  endeavour  to 
reprcis  his  opponents;    and,   as  he  flood   upon  the  very 
brink  of  arbitrary  power,  it  was  to  be  feared   that  he 
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would,  haftily  and  unknowingly,  pafs  thofe  limits,  which  C  H  A  p. 

were  not  precifely  marked  by  the  conftitution.     The  tur-v '_, 

bulent  government  of  England,  ever  fluctuating  between  1621. 
privilege  and  prerogative,  would  afford  a  variety  of  pre- 
cedents, which  might  be  pleaded  on  both  fides.  In  fuch 
delicate  queftions,  the  people  mutt  be  divided  :  The  arms 
of  the  ftate  were  ftill  in  their  hands  :  A  civil  war  muft 
enfue  j  a  civil  war,  where  no  party  or  both  parties  would 
juftly  bear  the  blame,  and  where  the  good  and  virtuous 
would  fcarcely  know  what  vows  to  form  ;  were  it  not 
that  libertv,  fo  neceffary  to  the  perfection  of  human  fo- 
ciety,  would  be  fufficient  to  byafs  their  affections  towards 
the  fide  of  its  defenders. 
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C  H  A  P.     XLIX. 

Negotiations  with  regard  to  the  marriage  and  the 
Palatinate — Char  after  of  Buckingham- —  Prince's 

journey  to  Spain Marriage  treaty  broken 

A  parliament — — Return  of  Briftol Rupture 

with  Spain treaty   with   Prance- Manf- 

feldfs  expedition — —Death  of  the  king-— — His 
character. 

chap.  T^  O  wreft  the  Palatinate  from  the  hands  of  the  em- 
XLIX.       J^     peror  and  the  duke  of  Bavaria,  muft  always  have 
i6ai.      been  regarded  as  a  difficult  tafk  for  the  power  of  Eng- 
land, conducted  by  fo  unwarlike  a  prince  as  James :   It 
was  plainly  impomble,  while  the  breach  fubfifted  between 
Negocia-     him  and  the  commons.     The  king's  negociations,  there- 
r*ardToth   ^ore»  kac*  tney  Deen  managed  with  ever  fo  great  dexterity, 
marriage      rnuft  now  carry  lefs  weight  with  them  ;    and  it  was  eafy 

p    T-l   H        fOP 

Palatinate,  to  elude  all  his  applications.  When  lord  Digby,  his 
ambaflador  to  the  emperor,  had  defired  a  ceiTation  of 
hoftilities,  he  was  referred  to  the  duke  of  Bavaria,  who 
commanded  the  Auftrian  armies.  The  duke  of  Bavaria 
,  told  him,  that  it  was  entirely  fuperfluous  to  form  any 
treaty  for  that  purpofe.  Hojiilities  are  already  ceafed, 
fa  id  he  ;  and  I  doubt  not  but  1  Jhall  be  able  to  prevent  their 
revival  by  keeping  firm  poffejfion  of  the  Palatinate,  till  a 
final  agreement  Jhall  be  concluded  between  the  contending  par- 
ties b.  Notwithstanding  this  infult,  James  endeavoured 
to  refume  with  the  emperor  a  treaty  of  accommodation  ; 
and  he  opened  the  negociations  at  BrufTels,  under  the 
mediation  of  archduke  Albert,    and,    after   his   death, 

b  Franklyn,  p.  57.     Ruflworth|  vol,  i,  p.  38. 
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which  happened  about  this  time,  under  that  of  the  In-C  hap. 
fanta  :  When  the  conferences  were  entered  upon,  it  wa«tv  ^  *  , 
found,  that  the  powers  of  thefe  princes  to  determine  ,621* 
in  the  controverfy  were  not  fufficient  or  fatisfaclory. 
Schwartzenbourg,  the  Imperial  minifler,  was  expected  at 
London ;  and  it  was  hoped  that  he  would  bring  more 
ample  authority :  His  commifiion  referred  entirely  to  the 
negociation  at  Bruffels.  It  was  not  difficult  for  the  king 
to  perceive,  that  his  applications  were  ncglecled  by  the 
emperor ;  but  as  he  had  no  choice  of  any  other  expedient, 
and  it  feemed  the  intereft.  of  his  fon-in-law  to  keep  alive 
his  preienfions,  he  was  (till  content  to  follow  Ferdinand 
through  all  his  fnifts  and  evaiions.  Nor  was  he  entirely 
difcouraged,  even  when  the  Imperial  diet  at  Ratifbon,  by 
the  influence,  or  rather  authority  of  the  emperor,  though 
contrary  to  the  protection  of  Saxony  and  of  all  the  pro- 
teftant  princes  and  cities,  had  transferred  the  electoral 
dignity  from  the  Palatine  to  the  duke  of  Bavaria. 

Meanwhile,  the  efforts  made  by  Frederic,  for  the 
recovery  of  his  dominions,  were  vigorous.  Three  armies 
were  levied  in  Germany  by  his  authority,  under  three 
commanders,  duke  Chriitian  of  Brunfwick,  the  prince  of 
Baden-Dourlach,  and  count  Mansfeldt.  The  two  for- 
mer generals  were  defeated  by  count  Tilly  and  the  Impe- 
rialifts :  The  third  though  much  inferior  in  force  to  his 
enemies,  flill  maintained  the  war ;  but  with  no  equal 
fupplies  of  money  either  from  the  Palatine  or  the  king  of 
England.  It  was  chiefly  by  pillage  and  free  quarters  in  the 
Palatinate,  that  he  fubfifted  his  army.  As  the  Auftrians 
were  regularly  paid,  they  were  kept  in  more  exact:  difci- 
pline  ;  and  James  juftly  became  apprehenfive,  left  fo  un- 
equal a  conteft,  befides  ravaging  the  Palatine's  hereditary 
dominions,  would  end  in  the  total  alienation  of  the  peo- 
ple's affections  from  their  ancient  fovereign,  by  whom 
they  were  plundered,  and  in  an  attachment  to  their  new 
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CHAT,  matters,  by  whom  they  were  protected  e.     He  perfuaded 
t  j  therefore  his  fon-in-law  to  difarm,  under  colour  of  duty 

i62z.  and  fubmiffion  to  the  emperor:  And  accordingly,  Manf- 
feldt  was  difmiiTed  from  the  Palatine's  fervice  ;  and  that 
famous  general  withdrew  his  army  into  the  Low  Coun- 
tries, and  there  received  a  commifuon  from  the  States  of 
the  United  Provinces. 

To  mew  how  little  account  was  made  of  James's  ne- 
gociations  abroad,  there  is  a  pleafantry  mentioned  by  all 
hiftorians,  which,  for  that  reafon,  (hall  have  place  here. 
In  a  farce,  acted  at  Bruffels,  a  courier  was  introduced 
carrying  the  doleful  news,  that  the  Palatinate  would 
foon  be  wrefted  from  the  houfe  of  Auftria  ;  fo  powerful 
were  the  fuccours,  which,  from  all  quarters,  were  haften- 
ine  to  the  relief  of  the  defpoiled  elector:  the  king-  of 
Denmark  had  agreed  to  contribute  to  his  afliftance  a  hun- 
dred thoufand  pickled  herrings,  the  Dutch  a  hundred 
thoufand  butter-boxes,  and  the  king  of  England  a  hun- 
dred thoufand  ambaffadors.  On  other  occafions,  he  was 
painted  with  a  fcabbard,  but  without  a  fword  ;  or  with 
a  fword,  which  nobody  could  draw,  though  feveral  were 
pulling  at  it  d. 

It  was  not  from  his  negociations  with  the  emperor  or 
the  duke  of  Bavaria,  that  James  expected  any  fuccefs  in 
his  project  of  refloring  the  Palatine:  His  eyes  were  en- 
tirely turned  towards  Spain  ;  and  if  he  could  effect  his 
fon*s  marriage  with  the  Infanta,  he  doubted  not,  but 
that,  after  fo  intimate  a  conjunction,  this  other  point 
could  eafily  be  obtained.  The  negpciatlons  of  that  court 
being  commonly  dilatory,  it  was  not  eafy  for  a  prince  of 
fo  little  penetration  in  bufinefs,  to  diftinguifh,  whether 
the  difficulties,  which  occurred,  were  real  or  affected  ; 
and  he  was  furpiized,  after  negotiating  five  years  on  fo 
fimple  a  demand,  that  he  was  not  more  advanced  than  at 
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the  beginning.     A  difpenfation  from  Rome  was  requifite  C  H. A  P. 
for  the  marriage  of  the  Infanta  with  a  proteftant  prince 
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and  the  king  of  Spain,  having  undertaken  to  procure  that     *6"« 
difpenfation,  had  thereby  acquired  the  means  of  retarding 
at  pleafure,  or  of  forwarding  the  marriage,  and  at  the 
fame  time  of  concealing  entirely  his  artifices  from  the 
court  of  England. 

In  order  to  remove  all  obstacles,  James  difpatched 
Digby,  foon  after  created  earl  of  Briftol,  as  his  ambafla- 
dor  to  Philip  IV.  v/ho  had  lately  fucceeded  his  father  in 
the  crown  of  Spain.  He  fecretly  employed  Gage  as  his 
a^ent  at  Rome  :  and  finding  that  the  difference  of  reli- 
gion  was  the  principal,  if  not  the  fole  difficulty,  which 
retarded  the  marriage,  he  refolved  to  foften  that  objection 
as  much  as  poflible.  He  iffued  public  orders  for  difchar- 
ging  all  popifli  recufants  who  were  imprifoned;  and  it 
was  daily  apprehended,  that  he  would  forbid,  for  the  fu- 
ture, the  execution  of  the  penal  laws  enacted  againft-  them. 
For  this  ftep,  fo  oppofite  to  the  rigid  fpirit  of  his  fubjects, 
he  took  care  to  apologize ;  and  he  even  endeavoured  to 
afcribe  it  to  his  great  zeal  for  the  reformed  religion.  He 
kad  been  making  applications,  he  faid,  to  all  foreign 
princes  for  fome  indulgence  to  the  diftreffed  proteftants  ; 
and  he  was  ftill  anfwered  by  objections  derived  from  the 
feverity  of  the  Englifh  laws  againft  catholics  e.  It  might 
indeed  occur  to  him,  that,  if  the  extremity  of  religious 
zeal  were  ever  to  abate  among  chriftian  fects,  one  of  them 
muft  begin  ;  and  nothing  would  be  more  honourable  for 
England,  than  to  have  led  the  way  in  fentiments  fo  wife 
and  moderate. 

Not  only  the  religious  puritans  murmured  at  this  to- 
lerating meafure  of  the  king  :  The  lovers  of  civil  liberty 
were  alarmed  at  fo  important  an  exertion  of  preroga- 
tive,    But,  among  other  dangerous  articles  of  authority, 

e-  Frankly;);  p.  69.    Rufhworth,  vol.  i.  p.  63. 
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chap,  the  kings  of  England  were  at  that  time  pofiefTed  of  the 
yj^^j  difpenfing  power;  at  leaft,  were  in  the  conftant  practice 
1622.  of  exercifing  it.  Befides,  though  the  royal  prerogative 
in  civil  matters  was  then  extenfive,  the  princes,  during 
fome  late  reigns,  had  been  accuftomed  to  afTume  a  flill 
greater  in  ecclefiaftical.  And  the  king  failed  not  to  re- 
prefent  the  toleration  of  catholics  as  a  meafure  entirely  of 
that  nature. 

By  James's  conceflion  in  favour  of  the  catholics,  he 
attained  his  end.  The  fame  religious  motives  which 
had  hitherto  rendered  the  court  of  Madrid  infincere  in  all 
the  fteps  taken  with  regard  to  the  marriage,  were  now 
the  chief  caufe  of  promoting  it.  By  its  means,  it  was 
there  hoped,  the  Englifh  catholics  would  for  the  future . 
enjoy  eafe  and  indulgence  ;  and  the  Infanta  would  be  the 
happy  instrument  of  procuring  to  the  church  fome  tran- 
quillity, after  the  many  fevere  perfections,  which  it  had 
hitherto  undergone.  The  earl  of  Bnftol,  a  minister  of 
vigilance  and  penetration,  and  who  had  formerly  oppofed 
all  alliance  with  catholics  f,  was  now  fully  convinced  of 
the  fincerity  of  Spain  ;  and  he  was  ready  to  congratulate 
the  king  on  the  entire  completion  of  his  views  and  pro- 
jects K  A  daughter  of  Spain,  whom  he  reprefents  as 
extremely  accomplimed,  would  foon,  he  faid,  arrive  in 
England,  and  bring  with  her  an  immenfe  fortune  of  two 
millions  of  pieces  of  eight,  or  600,000  pounds  fterling; 
a  fum  four  times  greater  than  Spain  had  ever  before  given 
with  any  princefs,  and  almoft  equal  to  all  the  money, 
which  the  parliament,  during  the  whole  courfe  of  this 
reign,  had  hitherto  granted  to  the  king.  But  what  was 
of  more  importance  to  James's  honour  and  happinefs, 
Briftol  confidered  this  match  as  an  infallible  prognoftic  of 
the  Palatine's  reftoration  ;  nor  would  Philip,  he  thought, 
ever  have  beftowed  his  fifter  and  fo  large  a  fortune,  under 
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the  profpecl  of  entering  next  day  into  a  war  with  Eng-  c  H  a  p. 
land.     So  exact  was  his  intelligence,  that  the  moft  fecreti        *"  '  j 
counfels  of  the  Spaniards,  he  boafts,  had  never  efcaped     i6«« 
him  h ;  and  he  found  that  they  had  all  along  confidered 
the  marriage  of  the  Infanta  and  the  reflitution  of  the  Pa- 
latinate  as  meafures  clofely  connected,  or  altogether  infe- 
parable  K     However  little  calculated  James's  character  tQ 
extort  fo  vafr.  a  conceffion ;   however  improper  the  mea- 
fures which  he  had  purfued  for  attaining  that  end;  the 
ambarTacor  could  not  withftand  the   plain  evidence  of 
facts,   by  which  Philip  now  demonftrated  his  fincerity. 
Perhaps  too,  like  a  wife  man,  he  confidered,  that  reafons 
of  ftate,  which  are  fuppofed  folely  to  influence  the  coun- 
cils of  monarchs,    are  not  always  the  motives,  which 
there  predominate ;    that  the  milder  views  of  gratitude, 
honour,  friendfhip,  generofity,  are  frequently  able,  among 
princes  as  well  as  private  perfons,  to  counterbalance  thefe 
felfifh  confiderations ;  that  the  juftice  and  moderation  of 
James  had  been  fo  confpicuous  in  all  thefe  tranfaclions, 
his  reliance  on  Spain,  his  confidence  in  her  friendfhip, 
that  he  had  at  laft  obtained  the  cordial  alliance  of  that 
nation,  fo  celebrated  for  honour  and  fidelity.     Or  if  po- 
litics muftftill  be  fuppofed  the  ruling  motive  of  all  public 
meafures,  the  maritime  power  of  England  was  fo  confi- 
derable,  and  the  Spanifh  dominions  fo  divided,  as  might 
well  induce  the  council  of  Philip  to  think,  that  a  fincere 
friendfhip  with  the  matters  of  the  fea  could  not  be  pur- 
chafed  by  too  great  conceflions  k.     And  as  James,  during 
fo  many  years,  had  been  allured  and  feduced  by  hopes 
and  proteftations,  his  people  enraged  by  delays  and  dif- 

h  Rufhworth,  vol.  i.  p.  172. 

i  We  find  by  private  letters  between  Philip  IV.  and  the  Ccn:lc  Qlivarez, 
frown  by  the  latter  to  Buckingham,  that  the  marriage  and  the  reftitution  of 
the  Palatinate  were  always  confidered  by  the  court  of  Spain  as  infeparable. 
See  Franklyn,  p  71,  7a.  Rufhworth,  v6l.  i.  p.  71,  2S0.  299.  300.  Pari. 
Hift.  vol,  vi,  p.  66.  k  Franklyn,  p.  72, 

appointments ; 
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chap,  appointments;  it  would  probably  occur,  that  there  wa3 
t  j  now  no  medium  left  between  the  moft  inveterate  hatred 

i62z.  anc|  tne  mofl;  intimate  alliance  between  the  nations.  Not 
to  mention,  that,  as  a  new  fpirit  began  about  this  time 
to  animate  the  councils  of  France,  the  friendfhip  of 
England  became  every  day  more  neceflary  to  the  great- 
nefs  and  fecurity  of  the  Spanifh  monarch. 

All  meafures  being,  therefore,  agreed  on  between 
x  the  parties,  naught  was  wanting  but  the  difpenfation  from 
Rome,  which  might  be  confidered  as  a  mere  formality  K 
The  king  juftified  by  fuccefs,  now  exulted  in  his  pacific 
counfels,  and  boafted  of  his  fuperior  fagacity  and  pene- 
tration; when  all  thefe  flattering  profpe£ts  were  blafted  by 
the  temerity  of  a  man,  whom  he  had  fondly  exalted  from 
a  private  condition,  to  be  the  bane  of  himfelf,  of  his  fa- 
mily, and  of  his  people. 

Chancer        Ever  fince    the  fall  of  Somerfer,  Buckingham  had 
governed,   with   an  uncontrouled  fway,  both   the  court 
and  nation  ;  and  could  James's  eyes  have  been  opened, 
he  had  now  full  opportunity  of  obferving  how  unfit  his 
favourite  was  for   the   high   ftation,    to    which  he    was 
raifed.     Some  accomplishments  of  a  courtier  he  polTelTed  : 
Of  every  talent  of  a  minifter  he  was  utterly  deftitute. 
Headlong  in  his  paflions,  and  incapable  equally  of  pru- 
dence and  of  diffimulation  :    Sincere  from  violence  ra- 
ther than  candour;  expenfive  from  profufion  more  than 
generofity  :  A  warm  friend,  a  furious  enemy  ;   but  with- 
out any  choice  or  difcernment  in  either  :    With  thefe 
qualities  he  had  early  and  quickly  mounted  to  the  high- 
eft  rank;  and  partook  at  once  of  the  infolence  which  at- 
tends a  fortune    newly  acquired,    and   the  impetuofity 
which  belongs  to  perfons  born  in  high  ftations,  and  un* 
acquainted  with  oppofition. 

*  Rufli  worth,  vol.  i.  p,  66c 
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Among  thofe  who  had  experienced  the  arrogance  ofcrH  a  p. 
this  overgrown  favourite,  the  prince  of  Wales  himfelf ,  _' _j 

had  not  been  entirely  fpared  •  and  a  great  coldnefs,  if  l6l3« 
not  an  enmity,  had,  for  that  reafon,  taken  place  between 
them.  Buckingham,  defirous  of  an  opportunity,  which 
might  connect  him  with  the  prince,  and  overcome  his 
aver/ion,  and  at  the  fame  time  envious  of  the  great  cre- 
dit  acquired  by  Briftol  in  the  Spanifh  negociation,  be- 
thought himfelf  of  an  expedient,  by  which  he  might  at 
once  gratify  both  thefe  inclinations.  He  reprefcnted  to 
Charles,  that  pcrfons  of  his  exalted  flation  were  pecu- 
liarly unfortunate  in  their  marriage,  the  chief  circum- 
ftance  of  life  ;  and  commonly  received  into  their  arms  a 
bride,  unknown  to  them,  to  whom  they  were  unknown  ; 
not  endeared  by  fympathy,  not  obliged  by  fervice  5 
wooed  by  treaties  alone,  by  negotiations,  by  political 
interefts  :  That  however  accomplished  the  Infanta,  fhe 
mufl  frill  confider  herfelf  as  a  melancholy  victim  of  Hate, 
and  could  not  but  think  with  averfion  of  that  day,  when 
fhe  was  to  enter  the  bed  of  a  ftranger ;  and  paffing  into  a 
foreign  country  and  a  new  family,  bid  adieu  for  ever  to 
her  father's  ho  life  and  to  her  native  land  :  That  it  was  in 
the  prince's  power  to  foften  all  thefe  rigours,  and  lay 
fuch  an  obligation  on  her,  as  would  attach  the  moft  in- 
different temper,  as  would  warm  the  coldeft  affections : 
That  his  journey  to  Madrid  would  be  an  unexpected 
gallantry,  which  would  equal  ail  the  fictions  of  Spanifa 
romance,  and  fuiting  the  amorous  and  enterprifing  cha- 
racter of  that  nation,  mufl  immediately  introduce  him 
to  the  princefs  under  the  agreeable  character  of  a  devoted 
lover  and  daring  adventurer :  That  the  negociations 
with  regard  to  the  Palatinate,  which  had  hitherto  ian- 
guifhed  in  the  hands  of  minifters,  would  quickly  be  ter- 
minated by  fo  illuftrious  an  agent,  feconded  by  the  me- 
diation   and    intreaties    of   the   grateful  infanta :    That 

Vol,  VI.  K  Spanifc 
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chap.  Spanish  generofity,  moved  by  that  unexampled  truft  and 
^  \ '  '_,  confidence,  would  make  conceffions  beyond  what  could 
1623.  be  expected  from  political  views  and  confiderations  :  And 
that  he  would  quickly  return  to  the  king  with  the  glory 
of  having  re-eftablifhed  the  unhappy  Palatine,  by' the 
fame  enterprize,  which  procured  him  the  affections  and 
the  perfon  of  the  Spanifh  princefs  m. 

The  mind  of  the  young  prince,  replete  with  candor, 
was  inflamed  by  thefe  generous  and  romantic  ideas,  fug- 
gefted  by  Buckingham.  He  agreed  to  make  application 
to  the  king  for  his  approbation.  They  chofe  the  mo- 
ment of  his  kindeir.  and  moft  jovial  humour  ;  and  more 
by  the  earneftnefs  which  they  expreffed,  than  by  the 
force  of  their  reafons,  they  obtained  a  haftyand  unguarded 
confent  of  their  undertaking.  And  having  engaged  his 
promife  to  keep  their  purpofe  fecret,  they  left  him,  in 
order  to  make  preparations  for  the  journey. 

No  fooner  was  the  king  alone,  than  his  temper,  more 
cautious  than    fanguine,    fuggefted  very  different  views 
of  the  matter,  and  reprefented  every  difficulty  and  dan- 
ger, which  could  occur.      He  reflected,    that,  however 
the  world  might  pardon  this  fally  of  youth  in  the  prince, 
they  would  never  forgive  himfelf,  who,  at  his  years,  and 
after  his  experience,  could  entruft  his  only  fon,  the  heir 
of  his  crown,  the  prop  of  his  age,  to  the  difcretion  of 
foreigners,  without  fo  much  as  providing  the  frail  fecu- 
rity  of  a  fafe  conduct  in  his  favour  :  That  if  the  Spanifh 
monarch  were  fincere  in  his  profeflions,  a  few  months 
muft  finifh  the  treaty  of  marriage,  and  bring  the  Infanta 
into  England  ;  if  he  were  not  fincere,  the  folly  was  frill 
more  egregious  of  committing  the  prince  into  his  hands  1 
That  Philip,  when  poffefTed  of  fo  invaluable  a  pledge, 
might  well  rife  in  his  demands,  and  impofe  harder  con- 
ditions of  treaty :  And  that  the  temerity  of  the  enter- 
in  Clarendon,  vo),  i.  p.  if,  I2» 

prize 
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prize  was  fo  apparent,  that  the  event,  how  profperous  fo-  C  H  a  P. 

ever,  could   not  juftify  it;    and   if*  difaftrous,  it  would , , 

render  himfelf  infamous  to  his  people,  and  ridiculous  to      j6*3* 
all  poflerity  n. 

Tormented  with  thcfe  reflections,  as  foon  as  the 
prince  and  Buckingham  returned  for  their  difpatches,  he 
informed  them  of  all  the  reafons,  which  had  determined 
him  to  change  his  refolution  ;  and  he  begged  them  to 
defift  from  fo  foolifti  an  adventure.  The  prince  received 
the  difappointment  with  forrowful  fubmiffion  and  filent 
tears  :  Buckingham  prefumed  to  fpeak  in  an  imperious 
tone,  which  he  had  ever  experienced  to  be  prevalent  over 
his  too  eafy  mafter.  Ke  told  the  king,  that  nobody  for 
the  future  would  believe  any  thing  he  faid,  when  he  re- 
tracted fo  foon  the  promife  fo  fclemnly  given  ;  that  he 
plainly  difcerned  this  change  of  refolution  to  proceed 
from  another  breach  of  his  word,  in  communicating  the 
matter  to  fome  rafcal,  who  had  furnifhed  him  with  thofe 
pitiful  reafons  which  he  had  alleged,  and  he  doubted  not 
but  he  fhould  hereafter  know  who  his  counfellor  had 
been  ;  and  that  if  he  receded  from  what  he  had  promifed, 
it  would  be  fuch  a  difobligation  to  the  prince,  who  had 
now  fet  his  heart  upon  the  journey,  after  his  majefty's 
approbation,  that  he  could  never  forget  it,  nor  forgive 
any  man  who  had  been  the  caufe  of  it°. 

The  king,  with  great  earneftnefs,  fortified  by  many 
oaths,  made  his  apology,  by  denying  that  he  had  com- 
municated the  matter  to  any  ;  and  finding  himfelf  af- 
failed,  as  well  by  the  boifterous  importunities  of  Buck- 
ingham, as  by  the  warm  intreaties  of  his  fon,  whofe 
applications  had  hitherto,  on  other  occafions,  been  al- 
ways dutiful,  never  earneft;  he  had  again  the  weaknefs 
to  affent  to  their  purpofed  journey.     It  was  agreed  that 

n  Clarendon,  vol.  i,  p,  r<f.  °  Ibid,  ?ol.  i.  p.  16. 
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CHAP.  Sir  Francis  Cottington  alone,  the  prince's  fecretarv,  and 
Lndymion  Porter,  gentleman  of  his  bed-chamber,  fhould 
accompany  them  ;  and  the  former  being  at  that  time  in 
the  anti-chamber,  he  was  immediately  called  in  by  the 
king's  orders. 

James  told  Cottington,  that  he  had  always  been  an 
honeft  man,  and  therefore  he  was  now  to  truft  him  in  an 
affair  of  the  higheft  importance,  which  he  was  not,  upon 
his  life,  to  difclofe  to  any  man  whatever.  "  Cotting- 
"  ton,"  added  he,  "  here  is  baby  Charles  and  Stenny," 
(thefe  ridiculous  appellations  he  ufually  gave  to  the 
prince  and  Buckingham)  "  who  have  a  great  mind  to 
**  go  poft  into  Spain,  and  fetch  home  the  Infanta  :  They 
c<  will  have  but  two  more  in  their  company,  and  have 
**  chofen  you  for  one.  What  think  you  of  the  journey  r" 
Sir  Francis,  who  was  a  prudent  man,  and  had  refided 
fome  years  in  Spain  as  the  king's  agent,  v/as  flruck  with 
all  the  obvious  objections  to  fuch  an  enterprize,  and 
fcrupled  not  to  declare  them.  The  king  threw  himfelf 
upon  his  bed,  and  cried,  /  told  you  this  before  j  and  fell 
into  a  new  paflion  and  new  lamentations,  complaining 
that  he  was  undone,  and  fhould  lofe  baby  Charles. 

The  prince  fhowed  by  his  countenance,  that  he  was 
extremely  difTatisfied  with  Cottington's  difcourfe ;  but 
Buckingham  broke  into  an  open  paflion  againft  him. 
The  king,  he  told  him,  afked  him  only  of  the  journey, 
and  of  the  manner  of  travelling  \  particulars,  of  which 
he  might  be  a  competent  judge,  having  gone  the  road  fo 
often  by  poftj  but  that  he,  without  being  called  to  it, 
had  the  prefumption  to  give  his  advice  upon  matters  of 
ftate  and  againft  his  mafter,  which  he  fhould  repent  as 
long  as  he  lived.  A  thoufand  other  reproaches  he  added, 
which  put  the  poor  king  into  a  new  agony  in  behalf  of 
a  fervant,  who,  he  forefaw,  would  fuffer  for  anfwering 
him  honeftly.     Upon  which  he  faid  with  fome  emotion  : 

Nay, 
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Nay,  by  God,  Stenny,  you  are  much  to  blame  for  ufing  him  c£  A  P« 
Jo  :  He  anfwered  me  direelly  to  the  qucftion  which  I  ajked 
him,  and  very  bonejlly  and  wifely  ;  and  yet,  you  know,  he 
[aid  no  more  than  I  told  you  before  he  was  called  in.  How- 
ever, after  all  this  paflion  on  both  fides,  James  renewed 
his  confent ;  and  proper  directions  were  given  for  the 
journey.  Nor  was  he  now  at  any  lofs  to  difcover,  that 
the  whole  intrigue  was  originally  contrived  by  Bucking, 
ham,  as  well  as  purfued  violently  by  his  fpirit  and  im- 
petuofity. 

These  circumftances,  which  fo  well  characterife  the 
perfons,  feem  to  have  been  related  by  Cottington  to  lord 
Clarendon,  from  whom  they  are  here  tranferibed  j  and 
though  minute,  are  not  undeferving  of  a  place  in  hiftory. 

The  prince  and  Buckingham,  with  their  two  attend- 
ants, and  Sir  Richard  Graham,  mafter  of  horfe  to 
Buckingham,  parted  difguifed  and  undifcovered  through 
France ;  and  they  even  ventured  into  a  court-ball  at 
Paris,  where  Charles  faw  the  princefs  Henrietta,  whom  he 
afterwards  efpoufed,  and  who  was  at  that  time  in  the 
bloom  of  youth  and  beauty.  In  eleven  days  after  their 
departure   from  London,  they  arrived  at  Madrid  ;    and  7th  March. 

r  '  J  The  prince's 

furprized  every-body  by  a  ftep  fo  unufual  among  great  journey  to 
princes.  The  Spanim  monarch  immediately  paid  Charles  pa,n* 
a  vifit,  exprefTed  the  utmost,  gratitude  for  the  confidence 
repofed  in  him,  and  made  warm  protestations  of  a  corre- 
fpondent  confidence  and  friendfhip.  By  the  moft  Stu- 
died civilities,  he  fhowed  the  refpeft  which  he  bore  to 
his  royal  gueft.  He  gave  him  a  golden  key,  which 
opened  all  his  apartments,  that  the  prince  might,  with- 
out any  introduction,  have  accefs  to  him  at  all  hours : 
He  took  the  left  hand  of  him  on  every  occafion,  except 
in  the  apartments  afiigned  to  Charles ;  for  there,  he  faid, 
the  prince  was  at  home  :  Charles  was  introduced  into 
the  palace  with  the  fame  pomp  and  ceremony  that  at- 

K  3  tends 
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CHAP,  tends  the  kings  of  Spain  on  their  coronation  ;  The  coun-» 
•   j  I  lC\\  received  public  orders  to  obey  him  as  the  king  him- 
1623.     feif:    Olivarez  too,    though  a  grandee   of   Spain,  who 
has  the  right  of  being  covered  before  his  own  king,  would 
not  put  on  his  hat  in  the  prince's  prefence  p  :    All  the 
prifons  of  Spain  were  thrown  open,  and  all  the  prifoners 
received  their  freedom,  as  if  the  event,  the  mod  honour- 
able and  moft  fortunate^  had  happened  to  the  monarchy  s. 
And  every  fumptuary  law  with  regard  to  apparel  was  fuf- 
pended  during  Charles's  refidence  in  Spain.      The  In- 
fanta, however,  was  only  mown  to  her  lover  in  public  ; 
the  Spanim  ideas  of  decency  being   fo  ftric~t,  as  not  to 
allow  of  any  farther  intercourfe,  till  the  arrival  of  the 

difpenfation  r. 

The  point  of  honour  was  carried  fo  far  by  that  gene- 
rous people,  that  no  attempt  was  made,  on  account  of 
the  advantage  which  they  had  acquired,  of  impofing  any 
harder    conditions    of   treaty :     Their    pious    zeal   only 
prompted   them,  on   one  oecafion,  to  defire  more  con- 
ceiiions  in  the  religious  articles  ;    but,  upon  the  oppo- 
sition of    Briflol,    accompanied  with    fome    reproaches, 
they  immediately  defifted.     The  Pope,   however,  hear- 
ing of  the  prince's  arrival  in  Madrid,  tacked  fome  new 
claufes  to  the  difpenfation  s  ;  and  it  became  neceflary  to 
tranfmit  the  articles  to  London,  that  the  king  might  ra- 
tify them.     This  treaty,  which  was  made  public,  con- 
iifled  of  feveral  articles,  chiefly  regarding  the  exercife  of 
the  catholic  religion  by  the  infanta  and   her  houfehold. 
Nothing  could  reafonably  be  found  fault  with,  except 
pne  article?  in  which  the  king  promifed,  that  the  chil- 
dren mould  be  educated  by  the  princefs,   till  ten  years  of 
age.     This  condition  could  not  be  infilled  on,  but  with 
a  view  of  fcafoning  their  minds  with  catholic  principles ; 

P  Franklyn,  p.  73.  S  Idem,  p.  74. 

r  Rulhworth,  vol.  i.  p.  77.  I  Mem,  vol,  i,  p.  84. 
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and  though  fo  tender  an  age  Teemed  a  fufficicnt  fecurityc  HAP. 

againft  theological  prejudices,  yet  the  fame  reafon,  which * 

made  the  pope  infert  that  article,  fhould  have  induced      ,6z3« 
the  king  to  reject  it. 

Besides  the  public  treaty,  there  were  feparate  arti- 
cles, privately  fworn  to  by  the  king  ;  in  which  he  pro- 
mifed  tofufpend  the  penal  laws  enacted  againft  catholics, 
to  procure  a  repeal  of  them  in  parliament,  and  to  grant 
a  toleration  for  the  exercife  of  the  catholic  religion  in 
private  houfes  '.  Great  murmurs,  we  may  believe, 
would  have  arifen  againft  thefe  articles,  had  they  been 
made  known  to  the  public ;  fince  we  find  it  to  have  been 
imputed  as  an  enormous  crime  to  the  prince,  that,  having 
received,  about  this  time,  a  very  civil  letter  from  the 
pope,  he  was  induced  to  return  a  very  civil  anfwer  u. 

Meanwhile  Gregory  XV.  who  granted  the  difpen- 
fation  died  j  and  Urban  VIII.  was  chofen  in  his  place. 
Upon  this  event,  the  nuncio  refufed  to  deliver  the  dif- 
penfation,  till  it  fhould  be  renewed  by  Urban  ;  and  that 
crafty  pontiff*  delayed  fending  a  new  difpenfation,  in 
hopes,  that,  during  the  prince's  refidence  in  Spain,  fome 
expedient  might  be  fallen  upon  to  effect  his  converfion. 
The  king  of  England,  as  well  as  the  prince,  became  im- 
patient. On  the  firft  hint,  Charles  obtained  permiflion  to 
return;  and  Philip  graced  his  departure  with  all  the  cir- 
cumftances  of  elaborate  civility  and  refpect,  which  had  at- 
tended his  reception.  He  even  erected  a  pillar,  on  the  fpot 
where  they  took  leave  of  each  other,  as  a  monument  of 
mutual  friendfhip  ;  and  the  prince,  having  fworn  to  the 
obfervance  of  all  the  articles,  entered  on  his  journey,  and 
embarked  on  board  the  Englifh  fleet  at  St.  Andero. 

The  character  of  Charles,  compofed  of  decency,  re- 
ferve,  modefty,  fobriety ;  virtues  fo  agreeable  to  the  man- 

t  Franklyn,  p.  So.     Rufhworth,  vol.  i.  p.  89.    Ken.net,  p.  769, 
»  Rufhworth,  vol.  i.  p,  82.    Franklyn,  p,  77. 
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ners  of  the  Spaniards  ;  the  unparalleled  confidence,  whicli 
he  had  repofed  in  their  nation  ;    the  romantic  gallantry, 
l6-3*     which  he  had  praclifed  towards  the  princefs  -,  all  thefe 
circumftances,   joined    to   his    youth   and    advantageous 
fio-ure,  had  endeared  him  to  the  whole  court  of  Madrid, 
and  had   imprefTed   the  moft  favourable  ideas  of  him  x. 
But,  in  the  fame  proportion,  that  the  prince  was  beloved 
and  efleemed,  was  Buckingham  defpifed  and  hated.     His 
behaviour,  compofed  of  Englifh  familiarity,  and  French 
vivacity  ->    his  fallies  of  pafiion,    his  indecent  freedoms 
with  the  prince,  his  diflblute  pleafures,  his  arrogant,  im- 
petuous temper,  which  he  neither  could,  nor  cared  to 
difruife ;    qualities  like  thefe,  could,  moil  of  them,  be 
efteemed  no  where,  but  to  the  Spaniards  were  the  objects 
of  peculiar  averfion  r.      They  could  not  conceal   their 
furprize,  that  fuch  a  youth  could  intrude  into  a  negotia- 
tion, now  conducted  to  a  period,  by  fo  accomplifhed  a 
minifter  as  Briftol,  and  could  afTume  to  himfelf  all  the 
merit  of  it.    They  lamented  the  Infanta's  fate,  who  muft 
be  approached  by  a  man,  whofe  temerity  feemed  to  re- 
fpedt  no  laws,  divine  or  human2.     And  when  they  ob- 
ferved,  that  he  had  the  imprudence  to  intuit  the  Conde 
duke  of  Olivarez,  their  prime  minifler  ;  every  one,  who 
was  ambitious  of  paying  court  to  the  Spanifh,  became 
defirous  of  mowing  a  contempt  for  the  Englifh  favourite. 
The  duke  of  Buckingham   told  Olivarez,   that  his 
own  attachment  to  the  Spanim  nation  and  to  the  king  of 
Spain  was  extreme ;    that  he  would  contribute  to  every 
meafure,  which    could    cement    the   friendfhip   between 
England    and    them  ;    and    that  his    peculiar   ambition 
would  be  to  facilitate  the  prince's  marriage  with  the  In- 
fanta.    But,  he  added,  with  a  fincerity  equally  infolent 
and  indifcrcet,  With  regard  to  you,   Sir,  in  particular,  you 
muji  not  confider  me  as  your  friend,    hut  mujl  ever  expeft 


*  Frarvklyn,  p.  go.     Ruftiworth,  vol.  j.  p.  103. 

y  Ibid.  vol.  i.  p.  joi.'  z  Clarendon,  vol.  1,  p.  36. 
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from  me  all pojftble  enmity  and  oppojition.     The  Conde  duke  C^[I^>P* 

replied,  with  a  becoming  dignity,  that  he  very  willingly. /2L> 

accepted  of  what  was  proffered  him  :  And  on  thefe  terms     lGa3« 
the  favourites  parted  a. 

Buckingham,  fenfible  how  odious  he  was  become  to 
the  Spaniards,  and  dreading  the  influence,  which  that 
nation  would  naturally  acquire  after  the  arrival  of  the 
Infanta,  refolved  to  employ  all  his  credit,  in  order  to 
prevent  the  marriage.  By  what  arguments  he  could  en- 
gage the  prince  to  offer  fuch  an  infult  to  the  Spanifh  na- 
tion, from  whom  he  had  met  with  fuch  generous  treat- 
ment, by  what  colours  he  could  difguife  the  ingratitude, 
and  imprudence  of  fuch  a  meafure  j  thefe  are  totally  un- 
known to  us.  We  may  only  conjecture,  that  the  many 
unavoidable  caufes  of  delay,  which  had  fo  long  prevented 
the  arrival  of  the  difpenfation,  had  afforded  to  Bucking- 
ham a  pretence  for  throwing  on  the  Spaniards  the  imputa- 
tion of  infincerity  in  the  whole  treaty.  It  alfo  appears, 
that  his  impetuous  and  domineering  character  had  acqui- 
red, what  it  ever  after  maintained,  a  total  afcendant  over 
the  gentle  and  modefr.  temper  of  Charles ;  and,  when  the 
prince  left  Madrid,  he  was  firmly  determined,  notwithstand- 
ing all  his  profeflions,  to  break  off  the  treaty  with  Spain. 

IT  is  not  likely,  that  Buckingham  prevailed  fo  eafily 
with  James  to  abandon  a  project,  which,  during  fo  many 
years,  had  been  the  object  of  all  his  wifhes,  and  which 
he  had  now  unexpectedly  conducted  to  a  happy  period  b. 
A  rupture  with  Spain,  the  lofs  of  two  millions,  were 
profpects  little  agreeable  to  this  pacific  and  indigent  mo- 
narch. But  finding  his  only  fon  bent  againft  a  match, 
which  had  always  been  oppofed  by  his  people  and  his 
parliament,  he  yielded  to  difficulties,  which  he  had  not 
courage  or  ftrength  of  mind  fufficient  to  overcome.    The 


a  Rufhworth,  vol.  i.  p.  103.    Clarendon,  vol.  i.  p.  37. 
b  Hacket's  Life  of  Williams. 
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e  H  a  P.  prince  therefore,  and  Buckingham,  on  their  arrival  at 
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i  London,  affumed  entirely  the  direction  of  the  negotiation ; 
1623.  and  it  was  their  bufinefs  to  feek  for  pretences,  by  which 
they  could  give  a  colour  to  their  intended  breach  of  treaty. 
Though  the  reftitution  of  the  Palatinate  had  ever 
been  confidered  by  James  as  a  natural  or  neceffary  con- 
fequence  of  the  Spaniih  alliance,  he  had  always  forbidden 
his  minifters  to  infift  on  it  as  a  preliminary  article  to  the 
conclufion  of  the  marriage  treaty.  He  coniidered,  that 
this  principality  was  now  in  the  hands  of  the  emperor 
and  the  duke  of  Bavaria ;  and  that  it  was  no  longer  in 
the  king  of  Spain's  power,  by  a  fingle  ftroke  of  his  pen, 
to  reftore  it  to  its  antient  mafter.  The  ftrict  alliance 
of  Spain  with  thefe  princes  would  engage  Philip,  he 
thought,  to  foften  fo  difagreeable  a  demand  by  every 
art  of  negociation ;  and  many  articles  muft  of  neceffity 
be  adjufted,  before  fuch  an  important  point  could  be 
effected.  It  was  fufficient,  in  James's  opinion,  if  the 
fincerity  of  the  Spanifh  court  could,  for  the  prefent,  be 
afcertained ;  and,  dreading  farther  delays  of  the  marriage, 
fo  long  wimed  for,  he  was  refolved  to  truft  the  Palatine's 
full  reftoration  to  the  event  of  future  counfels  and  delibe- 
rations c. 

This  whole  fyftem  of  negotiation,  Buckingham  now 
reverfed ;  and  he  overturned  every  fuppofition,  upon 
which  the  treaty  had  hitherto  been  conducted.  After 
many  fruitlefs  artifices  were  employed  to  delay  or  prevent 
the  efpoufals,  Briitol  received  pofitive  orders  not  to  deli- 
ver the  proxy,  which  had  been  left  in  his  hands,  or  to 
iini(h  the  marriage,  till  fecurity  were  given  for  the  full 
reftitution  of  the  Palatinate  d.  Philip  underftood  this 
language.  He  had  been  acquainted  with  the  difguft  re- 
ceived by  Buckingham ;  and  deeming  him  a  man  capable 

c   Pari.  Hift.  vol.  vi.  p.  57. 

«i  Rufliworth,  vel,  1,  p,  105.    Kennet,  p.  776, 
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of  facrincing,  to  his  own  ungovernable  paflions,  the  greateft  CHAP. 
interefts  of  his  maftei"  and  of  his  country,  he  had  expect-  i  *  ■ 

ed,  that  the  unbounded  credit  of  that  favourite  would  be      1623. 

1  ,  i-ii  •  T*  •        1     Manage 

employed  to  embroil  the  two  nations.  Deurn^ned,  treaty 
however,  to  throw  the  blame  of  the  rupture  entirely  on  bro^e% 
the  Englifh,  he  delivered  into  Briftol's  hand  a  writien 
promife,  by  which  he  bound  himfelf  to  procure  the  re- 
ftoration  of  the  Palatine,  either  by  perfuafion,  or  by  every 
other  poffible  means  ;  and,  when  he  found  that  this  con- 
ceffion  gave  no  fatisfaclion,  he  ordered  the  Infanta  to  lay 
afide  the  title  of  princefs  of  Wales,  which  fhe  bore  after 
the  arrival  of  the  difpenfation  from  Rome,  and  to  drop 
the  ftudy  of  the  Englifti  language  e.  And  thinking  that 
fuch  rafti  counfels,  as  now  governed  the  court  of  Eng- 
land, would  not  ftop  at  the  breach  of  the  marriage  treaty, 
he  ordered  preparations  for  war  immediately  to  be  made, 
throughout  all  his  dominions  f. 

Thus  James,  having,  by  means  inexplicable  from  th£ 
ordinary  rules  of  politics,  conducted,  fo  near  an  honour- 
able period,  the  marringe  of  his  fon  and  the  reftoration  of 
his  fon-in-law,  failed  at  lafl  of  his  purpofe,  by  means 
equally  unaccountable. 

But,  though  the  expedients,  already  ufed  by  Buck- 
ingham, were  fufficiently  inglorious,  both  for  himfelf 
and  for  the  nation  ;  it  was  neceflary  for  him,  ere  he  could 
fully  efreel:  his  purpofe,  to  employ  artifices  frill  more  dis- 
honourable. 

The  king,  having  broken  with  Spain,  was  obliged  to  ^a, 
concert  new  meafures  j  and,  without  the  alfiftance  of 
parliament,  no  effecr,ual  (rep  of  any  kind  could  be  taken. 
The  benevolence,  which,  during  the  interval,  had  been 
rigoroufly  exacted  for  recovering  the  Palatinate,  though 
levied  for  fo  popular  an  end,  had  procured  to  the  king 

«  Franklyn,  p.  2o.     Rufhworth,  vol.  i.  p.  112. 
f  Ru<hworth,  vol.  i.  p.  114., 
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i  difcouragements.  therefore,  he  might  receive  from  his  iU 
1624.      agreement  with  former  parliaments,  there  was  a  necefiity 

meat.         °f  fummoning  once  more  this  afTembly  :  and,  it  might 
be  hoped,    that  the  Spanifh  alliance,  which  gave  fuch 
umbrage,  being  abandoned,  the  commons  would  now  be 
better  fatisfied  with  the  king's   adminiftration.      In  his 
fpeech  to  the  houfes,  James  dropped  fome  hints  of  his 

29th  Feb.  caufes  0f  complaint  againfl  Spain;  and  he  gracioufly 
condefcended  to  afk  the  advice  of  parliament,  which  he 
had  ever  before  rejected,  with  regard  to  the  conduct  of 
fo  important  an  affair  as  his  fon's  marriage  h.  Bucking- 
ham delivered,  to  a  committee  of  lords  and  commons, 
a  long  narrative,  which  he  pretended  to  be  true  and 
complete,  of  every  ftep  taken  in  the  negociations  with 
Philip  :  But  partly  by  the  fuppreffion  of  fome  fads, 
partly  by  the  falfe  colouring  laid  on  others,  this  narra- 
tive was  calculated  entirely  to  miilead  the  parliament, 
and  to  throw  on  the  court  of  Spain  the  reproach  of  arti- 
fice and  infincerity.  He  faid,  that,  after  many  years* 
negotiation,  the  king  found  not  himfelf  any  nearer  his 
purpofe  ;  and  that  Briftol  had  never  brought  the  treaty 
beyond  general  profeffions  and  declarations  :  That  the 
prince,  doubting  the  good  intentions  of  Spain,  refolved 
at  laft  to  take  a  journey  to  Madrid,  and  put  the  matter 
to  the  utmoft  trial  :  That  he  there  found  fuch  artificial 
dealing  as  made  him  conclude  all  the  fteps  taken  towards 
the  marriage  to  be  falfe  and  deceitful  :    That  the  refti- 


a 


Z  To  fhow  by  what  violent  measures  benevolences  were  ufually  raifed,  John- 
fione  tells  us,  in  his  Return  Bntannicarum  bijloria,  that  Barnes,  a  citizen  of 
London,  was  the  firft  who  refufed  to  contribute  any  thing  j  upon  which,  the 
treafurer  fent  him  word,  that  he  mull  immediately  prepare  himfelf*  to  carry 
by  poft  a  difpatch  into  Ireland.  The  citizen  was  glad  to  make  his  peace  by 
paying  a  hundred  pounds;  and  no  one  durft  afterwards  refufe  the  benevo- 
lence required.     See  farther,  Coke,  p.  80. 

h  Franklyn,  p. 79.    Ru/hworth,  vol.  i,  p.  115,     Kennct,  p.  778. 
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tution  of  the  Palatinate,  which  had  ever  been  regarded  C  h  a^p, 

.  A.  Li/. . 

by  the  king  as  an  eflential  preliminary,  was  not  ferioufly  -« 

intended  by  Spain  :   And  that,  after  enduring  much  bad      l6*4* 
ufage,  the  prince  was  obliged  to  return  to  England,  with- 
out any  hopes,  either  of  obtaining  the  Infanta,  or  of  re- 
ftorino-  the  Elector  Palatine  h. 

This  narrative,  which,  confidering  the  importance  of 
the  occafion,  and  the  folemnity  of  that  afTembly,  to  which 
it  was  delivered,  deferves  great  blame,  was  yet  vouch- 
ed for  truth  by  the  prince  of  Wales,  who  was  prefent; 
and  the  king  himfelf  lent  it,  indirectly,  his  authority, 
by  telling  the  parliament,  that  it  was  by  his  orders  Buck- 
ingham laid  the  whole  affair  before  them.  The  conduct: 
of  thefe  princes  it  is  difficult  fully  to  excufe.  It  is  in  vain 
to  plead  the  youth  and  inexperience  of  Charles ;  unlefs 
his  inexperience  and  youth,  as  is  probable  *,  if  not  cer- 
tain, really  led  him  into  error,  and  made  him  fwallow 
all  the  falfities  of  Buckingham.  And  though  the  king 
was  here  hurried  from  his  own  meafures  by  the  impetuo- 
fity  of  others;  nothing  {hould  have  induced  him  to  pro- 
ftitute  his  character,  and  feem  to  vouch  the  impoftures, 
at  leaft  falfe  colourings,  of  his  favourite,  of  which  he 
had  fo  good  reafon  to  entertain  a  fufpicion  k. 

Buckingham's  narrative,  however  artfully  difguifed, 
contained  fo  many  contradictory  circumftances  as  were 
fufficient  to  open  the  eyes  of  all  reafonable  men  ;  but  it 
concurred  fo  well  with  the  paffions  and  prejudices  of  the 
parliament,  that  no  fcruple  was  made  of  immediately 
adopting  it  !.     Charmed  with  having  obtained  at  length 

h  Franklyn,  p.  £9,  90,  91,  &c.  Rufh  worth,  vol.  i.  p.  119,  120,  Sec, 
Pari.  Hift.  vol.  vi.  p.  20,  21,  Sec. 

i  See  note  [M]  at  the  end  of  the  volume. 

k  It  muft,  however,  be  confefTVd,  that  the  king  afterwards  warned  the 
houfe  not  to  take  Buckingham's  narrative  for  his,  though  it  was  laid  before 
them  by  his  order.  Pari.  Kift.  vgl.  vi.  p.  104.  James  was  probably  afha- 
jned  to  have  been  carried  fo  far  by  his  favourite. 

1  Pari,  Hift,  vol.  vi.  p,  75, 

the 
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-  y r  ^  P*  tne  opportunity,  fo  long  wifhed  for,  of  going  to  war  with 


papifts,  they  little  thought  of  future  confequehces  ;  but 
1624.  immediately  advifed  the  king  to  break  off  both  treaties 
with  Spain,  as  well  that  which  regarded  the  marriage* 
as  that  for  the  reftitution  of  the  Palatinate  m.  The 
people*  ever  greedy  of  war,  till  they  fufFer  by  it,  dis- 
played their  triumph  at  thefe  violent  meafures  by  public 
bonfires  and  rejoicings,  and  by  infults  on  the  Spanifh 
minifters.  Buckingham  was  now  the  favourite  of  the 
public  and  of  the  parliament.  Sir  Edward  Coke,  in  the 
houfe  of  commons,  called  him  the  Saviour  of  the  nation  n. 
Every  place  refounded  with  his  praifes.  And  he  himfelf, 
intoxicated  by  a  popularity,  which  he  enjoyed  fo  little 
time,  and  which  he  fo  ill  deferved,  violated  all  duty  to  his 
indulgent  matter,  and  entered  into  cabals  with  the  puri- 
tanical members,  who  had  ever  oppofed  the  royal  autho- 
rity. Fie  even  encouraged  fchemes  for  abolifhing  the 
order  of  bifhops,  and  felling  the  dean  and  chapter  lands, 
In  order  to  defray  the  expences  of  a  Spanifti  war.  And 
the  king,  though  he  Hill  entertained  projects  for  tempo- 
rizing, and  for  forming  an  accommodation  with  Spain, 
was  fo  borne  down  by  the  torrent  of  popular  prejudices* 
conducted  and  encreafed  by  Buckingham,  that  he  was  at 
Jaft  obliged,  in  a  fpeech  to  parliament,  to  declare  in  fa- 
vour of  hoitiie  meafures,  if  they  would  engage  to  fupport 
him  °.  Doubts  of  their  fincerity  in  this  refpecl: ;  doubts 
which  the  event  Ihowed  not  to  be  ill  grounded  ;  had 
probably  been  one  caufe  of  his  former  pacific  and  dilatory 
meafures. 

In  his  fpeech  on  this  occafion,  the  king  began  with 
lamenting  his  own  unhappinefs,  that,  having  fo  long  valu- 
ed himfelf  on  the  epithet  of  the  pacific  monarch,  he  fhould 

m  Franklyn,   p.  98.     Rufliworth,  vol.  i.  p,  ij8.      Pari.   Hift.    vol.  vi. 
p.  103.  n  Clarendon,  vol,  i,  p.  6.  0  Franklyn,  p.  94,  95. 

Rulhwoith,  vol.  i.  p,  129,  130. 
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now,  in  his  old  age,  be  obliged  to  exchange  the  blejflings  c  £L^P* 
of  peace  for  the  inevitable  calamities  of  war.     He  repre-  v—^-Jw 
fented  to  them  the  immenfe  and  continued  expence,  re-      i6*4» 
quifite  for  military  armaments ;  and  befides  fupplies,  from 
time  to  time,  as  they  fhould  become  neceflary,  he  de- 
manded   a  vote  of  fix  fubfidies  and  twelve  fifteenths,  as 
a  proper  ftock  before  the  commencement  of  hoftilities. 
He  told  them  of  his  intolerable  debts.*  chiefly  contracted 
by  the  fums  remitted  to  the  Palatine  p  ;    but  he  added, 
that  he  did  not  infift  on  any  fupply  for  his  own  relief,  and 
that  it  was  fufficient  for  him,  if  the  honour  and  fecurity 
6f  the  public  were  provided  for.     To  remove  all  fufpi- 
cion,  he,  who  had  ever  (trenuoufly  maintained  his  prero- 
gative, and  who  had  even  extended  it  into  fome  points 
efteemed  doubtful,  now  made  an  imprudent  conceffion,  of 
which  the  confequences  might  have  proved  fatal  to  royal 
authority  :  He  voluntarily  offered,  that  the  money  voted 
fhould  be  paid  to  a  committee  of  parliament,  and  fhould 
be  ilTued  by  them,  without  being  intrufted  to  his  manage- 
ment 1.     The  commons  willingly  accepted  of  this  con- 
ceflion,  fo  unufual  in  an  Englifh  monarch  ;  they  voted 
him  only  three  fubfidies  and  three  fifteenths  r :    and  they 
took  no  notice  of  the  complaints,  which  he  made,  of  his 
own  wants  and  neceflities. 

Advantage  was  alfo  taken  of  the  prefent  good  agree* 
ment  between  the  king  and  parliament,  in  order  to  pafs 
the  bill  againft  monopolies,  which  had  formerly  been 
encouraged  by  the  king,  but  which  had  failed  by  the 
rupture  between  him  and  the  laft  houfe  of  commons. 
This  bill  was  conceived  in  fuch  terms  as  to  render  it 
merely  declaratory  ;  and  all  monopolies  were  condemned, 
as  contrary  to  law  and  to  the  known  liberties  of  the  peo- 
ple.    It  was  there  fuppofed,  that  every  fubject  of  Eng- 

P  See  note  [N]  at  the  end  of  the  volume.  S  Rufbworth,  vol.  I. 

p.  137.  r  Lef?  than  300,000  pounds. 
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C  H  A  K.  land  had  entire  power  to  difpofe  of  his.  own   actions, 

XLIX  • 

, , provided  he  did  no  injury  to  any  of  his  feIloW^fubjec"rs  % 

1624.  and  that  no  prerogative  of  the  king,  no  power  of  any 
magiftrate,  nothing  but  the  authority  alone  of  laws* 
could  reftrain  that  unlimited^  freedom.  The  full  profe- 
cution  of  this  noble  principle  into  all  its  natural  confe- 
quences,  has  at  laft,  through  many  contefts,  produced 
that  fingular  and  happy  government,  which  we  enjoy  at 
prefent  *. 

The  houfe  of  commons  alfo  corroborated,  by  a  new 
precedent,  the  important  power  of  impeachment,  which  j 
two  years  before,  they  had  exercifed,  in  the  cafe  of  chan- 
cellor Bacon,  and  which  had  lain  dormant  for  near  two 
centuries,  except  when  they  ferved  as  inftruments  of 
royal  vengeance.  The  earl  of  Middlefex  had  been  rai- 
led, by  Buckingham's  interefr,  from  the  rank  of  a  Lon- 
don merchant,  to  be  treafurer  of  England  ;  and,  by  his 
activity  and  addrefs,  feemed  not  unworthy  of  that  pre- 
ferment. But,  as  he  incurred  the  difpleafure  of  his  pa- 
tron, by  fcrupling  or  refufing  fome  demands  of  money, 
during  the  prince's  refidence  in  Spain,  that  favourite 
vowed  revenge,  and  employed  all  his  credit  among  the 
commons  to  procure  an  impeachment  of  the  treafurer. 
The  king  was  extremely  diflatisfied  with^  this  meafure, 
and  prophefied  to  the  prince  and  duke,  that  they  would 
live  to  have  their  fill  of  parliamentary  profecutions  '.  In 
a  fpeech  to  the  parliament,  he  endeavoured  to  apologize 
for  Middlefex,  and  to  foften  the  accufation  againft  him  u. 
The  charge,  however,  was  ftill  maintained  by  the  com- 
mons ;  and  the  treafurer  was  found  guilty  by  the  peers, 
though  the  mifdemeanors,  proved  againft  him,  were  nei- 
ther numerous  nor  important.  The  accepting  of  two 
prefents  of  five  hundred  pounds  a-piece,  for  palling  two 

s  See  note  [0]  at  the  end  of  the  volume.         «  Clarendon,  vol.  i.  p.  23. 
u  Pari.  Hift.  voJ.vi.  p.  19. 
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patents,  was  the  article  of  greatefl:  weight.     His  fentence  c  H  £  P. 

was,  to  be  fined  50,000  pounds  for  the   king's  ufe,  and v ^j 

to  fuffer  all   the  other  penalties  formerly  inflicted  upon         »*• 
Bacon.     The  fine  was  afterwards  rem itted  by  the  prince, 
when  he  mounted  the  throne. 

This  feflion,  an  addrefs  was  alfo  made,  very  difagree- 
able  to  the  king,    craving    the    fevere  execution  of  the 
laws   a^ainfl  catholics.      His  anfwer  was    gracious  and 
condefcending  w  ;  though  he  declared  againfl  perfecutio::, 
as  being  an  improper  meafure  for  the  fuppreflicn  of  any 
religion,  according  to  the  received  maxim,  That  the  blood 
of  the  martyrs  was  the  feed  of  the  church.     He  alio  con- 
demned an  entire  indulgence  of  the  catholics  3  and  feem- 
ed  to  reprefent  a  middle  couife,  as  the  moil  humane  and 
moll  politic.     He  went  fo  far  as  even  to  affirm,  with  an 
oath,    that    he    never    had    entertained  any  thoughts  of 
granting  a  toleration  to  thefe  religion ifls  x.     The  liberty 
of  exercifing  their  worfliip  in   private  houfes,  which  he 
had  fecretly  agreed  to  in  the  Spani/h  treaty,  did  -not  ap- 
pear to  him  deferving  that  name  ;  and  it  was  probably  by 
means  of  this  explication,  he  thought  that  he  had  kved  his 
honour.     And  as  Buckingham,  in   his  narrative  ^,  con- 
feiTed,  that  the  king  had  agreed  to  a  temporary  fufpenkon 
cf  the  penal  laws  againft  the  catholics,  which  he  diftin- 
guifhed  from  a  toleration,  a  term  at  that  time  extremely 
odious,  James  naturally  deemed   his   meaning  to  be  fuf- 
ficiently  explained,  and  feared  not  any  reproach  of  false- 
hood or  duplicity,  on  account  of  this  afTeveration.     After  t^hiAsf^ 
ail   thefe  tranfaclions,  the  parliament  was  prorogued  by 
the  king,  who  let  fall  fome  hints,  though  in  gentle  term  , 
of  the  fenfe  which  he  entertained  of  their  unkindnefs,  in 
not  fupplying  his  necelTities  z; 

w  Franlclyn,  jl.  101,  102,  x  See  farther,  Fr.mk.Iyn,  p.  87.         Y  Pari. 
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chap.      James,    unable   to  refift  fo  ftrona:  a  combination  as 

XL1X.  ' 

1,     ^     *  j  that  of  his  people,  his  parliament,  his   fon,  and  his  fa- 
1624.      vourite,    had    been  compelled  to  embrace  rneafures,  for 
which,  from  temper  as  well  as  judgment,  he  had  ever 
entertained  a  moft  fettled  averfion.     Though  he  difiem- 
bled  his  refentment,  he  began  to  eftrange  himfelf  from 
Buckingham,    to  whom    he    afcribed    all    thofe  violent 
coun fels,  and  whom  he   confidered   as   the  author,  both 
of  the  prince's  journey  to  Spain,  and  of  the  breach  of  the 
marriage  treaty.     The  arrival  of  Briftol  he  impatiently 
longed  for ;  and  it  was  by  the  afliftance  of  that  minifter, 
whofe  wifdom  he  refpecled,  and  whofe  views  he  approved, 
that  he  hoped  in  time  to  extricate  himfelf  from  his  prefent 
difficulties. 

Return  of        During  the  prince's  abode  in  Spain,  that  able  nego- 
ciator  had  ever  oppofed,   though  unfuccefsfully,  to  the 
impetuous  meafures  fuggefted  by  Buckingham,  his  own 
wife  and  well  tempered   counfels.     After  Charles's  de- 
parture, he  ftill,  upon  the  firfl  appearance  of  a  change  of 
refolution,  interpofed  his  advice,  and  ftrenuoufly  infifted 
on  the  fmcerity  of  the  Spaniards  in  the  conduct  of  the 
treaty,  as  well  as  the  advantages,  which  England  mufl 
reap  from  the  completion   of  it.     Enraged  to  find,   that 
his  fuccefsful  labours  mould  be  rendered  abortive  by  the 
levities   and  caprices    of   an  infolent  minion,  he  would 
underftand   no    hints ;    and    nothing  but  exprefs  orders 
from  his  mafter  could  engage  him  to  make  that  demand, 
which,  he  was  fenfible,  mufl  put  a  final  period  to  the 
treaty.      He  was    not    therefore    furprifed  to  hear,  that 
Buckingham  had  declared  himfelf  his  open  enemy,  and, 
on  all  occafions,  had  thrown  out  many  violent  reflections 
againft  him. 

Nothing  could  be  of  greater  confequence  to  Buck- 
ingham, than  to  keep  Briftol  at  a  diftance  both  from  the 
king  and  the  parliament ;  left  the  power  of  truth,  enforced 

by 
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by  fo  well-informed  a  fpeaker,  mould  open  fcenes,  which  ^'^  P* 
were  but  fufpecled  by  the  former,  and  of  which  the  latter 
had  as  yet  entertained  no  manner  of  jealoufy.  He  ap-  x  24 
plied  therefore  to  James,  whofe  weaknefs,  difguifed  to 
himfelf  under  the  appearance  of  fmefle  and  diflimulation, 
was  now  become  abfblutely  incurable.  A  warrant  for 
fending  Briftol  to  the  Tower  was  iflued  immediately  upon 
his  arrival  in  England  h  j  and  though  he  was  foon  re- 
leafed  from  confinement,  yet  orders  were  carried  him, 
from  the  king,  to  retire  to  his  country  feat,  and  to  abftain 
from  all  attendance  in  parliament.  He  obeyed ;  but 
loudly  demanded  an  opportunity  of  jufrifying  himfelf, 
and  of  laying  his  whole  conduct  before  his  mafter.  On 
all  occafions,  he  protefted  his  innocence,  and  threw  on 
his  enemy  the  blame  of  every  mifcarriage.  Buckingham, 
and,  at  his  inftigation,  the  prince,  declared,  that  they 
would  be  reconciled  to  Briftol,  if  he  would  but  acknow- 
ledge his  errors  and  ill-condu£t :  But  the  fpirited  noble- 
man, jealous  of  his  honour,  refufed  to  buy  favour  at  (o 
high  a  price.  James  had  the  equity  to  fay,  that  the  in- 
filling on  that  condition  was  a  flrain  of  unexampled 
tyranny  :  But  Buckingham  fcrupled  not  to  afTert,  with 
his  ufual  prefumption,  that  neither  the  king,  the 
prince,  nor  himfelf,  were  as  yet  fatisfied  of  Briftol's 
innocence  c. 

While  the  attachment  of  the  prince  to  Buckingham, 
while  the  timidity  of  James,  or  the  fhame  of  changing 
his  favourite,  kept  the  whole  court  in  awe;  the  Spanifh 
ambafTador,  Inoiofa,  endeavoured  to  open  the  king's  eyes, 
and  to  cure  his  fears,  by  inftilling  greater  fears  into  him. 
He  privately  flipped  into  his  hand  a  paper,  and  gave  him 
a  fignal  to  read  it  alone.  He  there  told  him,  that  he 
was  as  much  a  prifoner  at  London  as  ever  Francis  I.  was 

*>  Ru/hvvortb,  vol.  i.  p.  145.  c  Id,  vol.  i.  p.  259, 
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C  H  A  P.  at  Madrid  :  that  the  prince  and  Buckingham  had  con- 

XL1X.  '  ° 

,  .  fpired  together,  and   had   the  whole  court  at  their  devo- 

1624.  tion  ;  that  cabals  among  .the  popular  leaders  in  parlia- 
ment Were  carrying  on  to  the  extreme  prejudice  of  his 
authority  ;  that  the  project  was  to  confine  him  to  fome 
of  his  hunting  feats,  and  to  commit  the  whole  admini- 
ftration  to  Charles  ;  and  that  it  was  necefTary  for  him, 
by  one  vigorous  effort,  to  vindicate  his  authority,  and  to 
puniih  thofe  who  had  fo  long  and  fo  much  abufed  his 
friendship  and  beneficence  d. 

What  credit  James  gave  to  this  reprcfentation  does 
not  appear.  He  only  difcovered  fome  faint  fymptoms, 
which  he  inftantly  retracted,  of  difTatisfaction  with  Buck- 
Rupture  in^ham.  All  his  public  meafures,  and  all  the  alliances 
w  pain*  into  which  he  entered,  were  founded  on  the  fyftem  of 
enmity  to  the  Auftiian  family,  and  of  war  to  be  carried 
on  for  the  recovery  of  the  Palatinate. 

The  flates  of  the  United  Provinces  were,  at  this  time, 
governed  by  Maurice  ;  and  that  afpiring  prince,  fenfible 
that  his  credit  would  languifh  during  peace,  had,  on  the 
expiration  of  the  twelve  years'  truce,  renewed  the  war 
with  the  Spanifh  monarchy.  His  great  capacity  in  the 
military  art  would  have  compenfated  the  inferiority  of 
his  forces,  had  net  the  Spanifh  armies  been  command- 
ed by  Spinola,  a  general  equally  renowned  for  conduct, 
and  more  celebrated  for  enterprize  and  activity.  In  fuch 
a  fituation,  nothing  could  be  more  welcome  to  the  re- 
public than  the  profpect  of  a  rupture  between  James  and 
the  catholic  king  ;  and  they  flattered  themfelvcs,  as  well 
from  the  natural  union  of  interefts  between  them  and 
England,  as  from  the  influence  of  the  prefent  conjuncture, 
that  powerful  fuccours  would  foon  march  to  their  relief. 
Accordingly,  an  army  of  fix  thoufand  men  was  levied  in 

d  Rufoworth,  vol.  i.  p.  144.     Hacket's  Life  of  Williams.     Coke,  p.  107. 
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England,  and  fent  over  to  Holland.,  commanded  by  four  c  H  4 
young  noblemen,  Efll-x,  Oxford,  Southampton,  and  Wil- 
Joughby,    who  were   ambitious   of  diftinguifhing   them-      ^M- 
felves  in   fo  popular  a  caufe,  and  of  acquiring   military 
experience  under  fo  renowned  a  captain  as  Maurice. 

It  might  reafonably  have  been  expected,  that,  as  teli- Treaty  w'th 
gious  zeal  had  made  the  recovery  of  the  Palatinate  appear 
a  point  of  fuch  vaft  importance  in  England  ;  the  fame 
effect  muft  have  been  produed  in  France,  by  the  force 
merely  of  political  views  and  confiderations.  While 
that  principality  remained  in  the  hands  of  the  houfe  of 
Auftria,  the  French  dominions  were  furrounded  on  all 
fides  by  the  poffeflions  of  that  ambitious  family,  and 
might  be  invaded  by  fuperior  forces  from  every  quarter. 
It  concerned  the  king  of  France,  therefore,  to  prevent 
the  peaceable  eftablifhment  of  the  emperor  in  his  new 
conquefts  ;  and  both  by  the  fituatiou  and  greater  power 
of  his  ftate,  he  was  much  better  enabled  than  James  to 
give  fuccour  to  the  diftrcfTed  Palatine  e.  But  though 
thefe  views  efcaped  not  Louis,  nor  cardinal  Richlieu,  who 
now  began  to  acquire  an  afcendant  in  the  French  court ; 
that  minifter  was  determined  to  pave  the  way  for  his  cn- 
terprizes  by  f.rft  fubduing  the  Hugoncts,  and  thence  to 
proceed,  by  mature  counfcls,  to  humble  the  houfe  of 
Auftria.  The  profpeel:,  however,  of  a  conjunction  with 
England  was  prefently  embraced,  and  all  imaginable 
encouragement  was  given  to  every  propofal  for  conci- 
liating a  marriage  between  Charles  and  the  princefs 
Henrietta. 

Notwithstanding  the  fenfible  experience,  which 
James  might  have  acquired  of  the  unfurmoun'able  anti- 
pathy, entertained  by  his  fubjecls,  againft  all  alliance 
with  catholics,  he  fliil  perfevered  in   the  opinion,  that 

?  See  Colle&ion  of  State  Papers  by  the  Earl  of  Clarendon,  p.  393. 
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C  H  A  F-his  fon  would  be  degraded  by   receiving;  into  his  bed  a 

, *  jprinre.fs  of  lefs  than  royal  extraction.     After  the  rupture, 

1624.     therefore,  with  Spain,  nothing  remained  but  an  alliance 
with  France  ;  and   to  that  court  he  immediately  applied 
himfelf f.     The  fame  allurements   had   not  here  place, 
which  had  fo  long  entangled  him  in  the  Spanifh  negoci- 
ation  :    The  portion  promifed  was  much  inferior  ;  and 
the  peaceable  reftoration  of  the  Palatine  could  not  thence 
be  expected.     But  James  was  afraid   left  his  fon  fhould 
be  altogether  difappointed  of  a  bride ;  and  therefore,  as 
foon  as   the  French    king  demanded,  for  the  honour  of 
his  crown,  the  fame  terms  which  had  been  granted  to  the 
Spanifh,  he  was  prevailed  with  to  comply.     And  as  the 
prince,  during  his  abode  in   Spain,  had  given  a  verbal 
promife  to  allow  the  Infanta  the  education  of  her  chil- 
dren till  the  age  of  thirteen,  this  article  was  here  in- 
serted in  the  treaty  ->  and  to  that  imprudence  is  gene- 
rally imputed  the  prefent  diftrefled  condition  of  his  pof- 
terity.      The   court   of  England,  however,  it  muft  be 
confefTed,    always    pretended,    even  in  their  memorials 
to  the  French  court,  that  all  the  favourable  conditions, 
granted  to  the  catholics,  were  inferted  in  the  marriage 
treaty    merely   to   pleafe  the  pope,  and  that  their  ftricl: 
execution  was,  by   an  agreement  with  France,  fecretly 
difpenfed  with  &. 

As  much  as  the  conclufion  of  the  marriage  treaty  was 
acceptable  to  the  king,  as  much  were  all  the  military  en- 
terprizes  difagreeabie,  both  from  the  extreme  difficulty 
of  the  undertaking  in  which  he  was  engaged,  and  from 
his  own  incapacity  for  fuch  a  fcene  of  aclion. 

During  the  Spanifh  negociation,  Heidelberg  and 
Manheim  had  been  taken  by  the  Imperial  forces ;  and 

f  Rufhworth,  vol*  i.  p.  15a.  g  See  note  [P]  at  the  end  of 
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Frankendale,  though  the  parrifon  was  entirely  Enolifh,  chap. 

was   clofely   bettered  by  them.     After  reiterated  remon-  ^ v 

/trances  from  James,  Spain  intcrpofed,  and  procured  a  >6**- 
fufpenfion  of  arms  during  eighteen  months.  But  as 
Frankendale  was  the  only  place  of  Frederic's  ancient 
dominions,  which  was  flill  in  his  hand?,  Ferdinand, 
defirous  of  withdrawing  his  forces  from  the  Palatinate, 
and  of  leaving  that  iiate  in  fecurity,  was  unwilling  that 
£0  important  a  fortrefs  fhould  remain  in  the  pofieffion  of 
the  enemy.  To  compromife  all  differences,  it  was  agreed 
to  fequeftrate  it  in  the  hands  of  the  Infanta  as  a  neutral 
peribn  j  upon  condition  that,  after  the  expiration  of  the 
truce,  it  fhould  be  delivered  to  Frederic  ;  though  peace 
fliould  not,  at  that  time,  be  concluded  between  him  and 
Ferdinand  \  After  the  unexpected  rupture  with  Spain, 
the  Infanta,  when  James  demanded  the  execution  of  the 
treaty,  offered  him  peaceable  poffeffion  of  Frankendale, 
and  even  promifed  a  fafe  conduct  for  the  garrifon  through 
the  Spanifh  Netherlands  :  But  there  was  fome  territory 
of  the  empire  interpofed  between  her  ftate  and  the  Pala- 
tinate ;  and  for  paffage  over  that  territory,  no  terms  were 
itipulated  k.  By  this  chicane,  which  certainly  had  not 
been  employed,  if  amity  with  Spain  had  been  preferved, 
the  Palatine  was  totally  difpoffeffed-  of  his  patrimonial 
dominions* 

The  Englifh  nation,  however,  and  James's  warlike 
council,  were  not  difcouraged.  It  was  ftill  determined  to 
reconquer  the  Palatinate  ;  a  ftate  lying  in  the  midft  of 
Germany,  pcfleffed  entirely  by  the  Emperor  and  duke  of 
Bavaria,  furrounded  by  potent  enemies,  and  cut  off  from 
all  communication  with  England.  Count  Mansfeldt  MansfeJdrt 
was  taken  into  pay;  and  an  Englifh  army  of  1 2,000  foot expedltl0n* 
and  200  horfe  was  levied  by  a  general  prefs  throughout 

i  Rufluvoith,  vol.  i.  p.  74.  k  Idem,  ibid.  p.  15?,   . 
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C  H  A  P.  the  kinp-dom.     During  the  nes-ociation  with  France,  vaft 

XilX.  ° 

i^^^-^  promifes   had  been  made,   though   in  general   terms,  by 

l6z4»     the,  French  miniftry  5   not  only  that  a  free  pafiage  fhould 
be  granted  to  the  Englifli  troops,  but  that  powerful  fuc- 
cours  fhould  alfo  join  them  in  their  march  towards  the 
Palatinate.     In  England,  all  thefe  profeflions  were  haftily 
interpreted  to  be  poiinve  engagements.    The  troops  under 
Mansfeldt's  command  were    embarked    at  Dover ;    but, 
December,   upon  failing  over  to  Calais,  found   no  orders  yet  arrived 
for  their  admiffion.     After  waiting  in  vain  during  fome 
time,  they  were  obliged   to  fail  towards  Zealand  j  where 
it  had  alio  been  neglecled  to  concert  proper  mcafures  for 
their  difembarkation  5   and  fome  fcruples  arofe  among  the 
States  on  account   of  the  fcarcity  of  provifions.     Mean- 
while, a  peftilential  diftemper  creeped  in  among  the  Eng- 
lifh  forces,  fo  long  cooped   up  in  narrow  veffels.     Half 
the    army  died  while  ..  on    board  ;    and    the    ether  half, 
weakened  by  ficknefs,  appeared  too  frnall  a  body  to  march 
3625.      into  the  Palatinate  ].     And   thus  ended  this  ill-concerted 
and   fruitlefs  expedition ;    the   only  difafter  which  hap- 
pened to  England,  during  the  profperous  and  pacific  reign 
of  James. 

That  reio-n  wTas  now  drawing:  towards  a  conclufion. 

o  o 

With  peace,  fo  fuccefsfully  cultivated,  and  fo  pafiionately 
loved  by  this  monarch,  his  life  alfo  terminated.  This 
fpring  he  was  feized  with  a  tertian  ague  ;  and,  when  en- 
couraged by  his  courtiers  with  the  common  proverb,  that 
fuch  a  diftemper,  during  that  feafon,  was  health  for  a 
kin?,  he  replied,  that  the  proverb  was  meant  of  a  young 
king.  After  fome  fits,  he  found  himfelf  extremely  weak- 
ened, and  lent  for  the  prince,  whom  he  exhorted  to  bear 
a  tender  affeclion  for  his  wife,  but  to  preferve  a  con- 
flancy  in  religion  ;  to  protect  the  church  of  England  ;  and 

1  Frank'yn,  p,  104..     Rufliworth,  vol,  i.  p,  154.     Dugdale,  p,  24. 

to 
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to  extend  his  care  towards  the  unhappy  family  of  the  c  H  a  P. 

Palatine  m.     With  decency  and  courage,  he  prepared  him-  i ^_/ 

felf  for  his  end  ;  and  he  expired  on  the  27th  of  March,      »^5;  , 

'  Drathollhe 

after  a  reign  over  England  of  twenty-two  years  and  fome  king. 

days;  and  in  the  fifty- ninth  year  of  his   age.     His  reign 

over  Scotland  was  almofl  of  equal  duration  with  his  life. 

In   all  hiftory,   it  would   be  difficult  to  find  a  reign  lefs 

illuftrious,  yet  more  unfpotted  and  unblemifhed  than  that 

of  James  in  both  kingdoms. 

No  prince,  fo  little  enterprifino-  and  fo  inoffenfive,  was  His<hai*9- 
r  *  °  ter. 

ever  fo  much  expofed  to  the  oppofite  extremes  of  calumny 

and   flattery,  of  fatire  and  panegyric.     And  the  factions, 
which   bee;an  in  his  time,    being    ftill    continued,  have 
made  his  character  be  as  much  difputed  to  this  day,  as  is 
commonly  that  of  princes  who  are  our  contemporaries. 
Many  virtues,    however,  it  muft  be  owned,  he  was  pof- 
fefled  of;  but  fcarce  any  of  them  pure,  or  free  from  the 
contagion    of   the    neighbouring  vices.      His  genercfity 
bordered  on   profufion,  his  learning  on  pedantry,  his  pa- 
cific difpofition  on  pufiilanimity,  his  wifdom  on  cunning, 
bis  friendship  on  light  fancy  and  boyifh  fondnefs.    While 
he  imagined  that  he  was  only  maintaining  his  own  autho- 
litv,  he  may  perhaps  be  fufpected,  in  a  few  of  his  actions, 
and  fiill  more  of  his  pretenfions,   to  have  fomewhat  en- 
croached on  the  liberties  of  his  people :  While  he  endea- 
voured, by  an  exact,  neutrality,  to   acquire  the  good  will 
of  all  his  neighbour?,  he  was  able  to  preferve   fully  the 
efteem  and   regard  of  none.     His  capacity  was  confider- 
able ;  but  fitter  to  difcourfe  on  general  maxims  than  to 
conduct  any  intricate  bufinefs  :  His  intentions  were  jufl ; 
but  more  adapted  to  the  conduct  of  private  life,   than  to 
the  government  of  kingdoms.     Aukward  in  his  perfon, 
*nd  ungainly  in  his  manners,  he  was  ill  qualified  to  com- 

m  Rufiiwortb,  vo).  a.  p.  155, 

mand 
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chap,  mand  refpect ;  partial  and  undifcerning  in  his  affections, 
i  he  was  little  fitted  to  acquire  general  love.  Of  a  feeble 
*6*5'  temper  more  than  of  a  frail  judgment :  Expofed  to  our 
ridicule  from  his  vanity ;  but  exempt  from  our  hatred  by 
his  freedom  from  pride  and  arrogance.  And  upon  the 
whole,  it  may  be  pronounced  of  his  character,  that  all 
his  qualities  were  fullied  with  weaknefs  and  embellifhed 
by  humanity.  Of  political  courage  he  certainly  was  de- 
fHtute  ;  and  thence  chiefly  is  derived  the  ftrong  prejudice, 
which  prevails  againlt  his  perfonal  bravery  :  An  inference, 
however,  which  muff,  be  owned,  from  general  experience, 
to  be  extremely  fallacious. 

He  was  only  once  married,  to  Anne  of  Denmark,  who 
died  on  the  3d  of  March  1 619,  in  the  forty-fifth  year  of 
her  aire  :  a  woman  eminent  neither  for  her  vices  nor  her 
virtues.  She  loved  fhows  and  expenfive  amufementsj 
but  pofTeiled  little  tafte  in  her  pleafures.  A  great  comet 
appeared  about  the  time  of  her  death  ;  and  the  vulgar 
efteemed  it  the  prognoftic  of  that  event.  So  confiderable 
in  their  eyes  are  even  the  molt  infignificant  princes. 

He  left  only  one  fon,  Charles,  then  in  the  twenty-fifth 
year  of  his  age  j  and  one  daughter,  Elizabeth,  married 
to  the  elector  Palatine.  She  was  aged  twenty  nine  years. 
Thofe  alone  remained  of  fix  legitimate  children  born  to 
him.  He  never  had  any  illegitimate;  and  he  never  dis- 
covered any  tendency,  even  the  fmalleit,  towards  a  pafiion 
for  any  miitrefs. 

The  archbiihops  of  Canterbury  during  this  reign  were, 
Whytgift,  who  died  in  1604;  Bancroft,  in  1610;  Ab- 
bot, who  furvived  the  king.  The  chancellors,  lord 
Ellefmore,  who  refigned  in  1617;  Bacon  was  firft  lord 
keeper  till  1619  ;  then  was  created  chancellor,  and  was 
difplaced  in  162 1  ;  Williams,  bifhop  of  Lincoln,  was 
created   lord    keeper   in   his    place.     The  high  treafurers 

were  the  earl  of  Dorfet,  who  died  in  1609';  the  earl  of 

Salifbury, 
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Salisbury,  in  161 2  ;  the  carl  of  Suffolk  fined  and  difplacedC  h  a  p. 

for  bribery  in  1618  ;  lord  Mandeville,  refigned  in  1621  ; , ^j 

the  earl  of  Middlefex,  difplaced  in  1624;  the  earl  of  l62S§ 
Marlborough  fucceeded.  The  lord  admirals  were,  the 
earl  of  Nottingham,  who  refigned  in  1618;  the  earl,  after- 
wards duke  of  Buckingham.  The  fecretaries  of  ftate 
were,  the  earl  of  Salifbury,  Sir  Ralph  Winwood,  Nanton, 
Calvert,  lord  Conway,  Sir  Albertus  Moreton. 

The  numbers  of  the  houfe  of  lords,  in  the  firft  parlia-. 
ment  of  this   reign,  were  feventy-eight  temporal  peers. 
The  numbers  in    the    firft    parliament  of  Charles  were 
ninety-feven.     Confequently  James,  during  that  period, 
created  nineteen  new  peerages  above  thofe  that  expired. 

The  houfe  of  commons,  in  the  firft  parliament  of  this 
reign,  confifted  of  four  hundred  and  fixty-feven  mem- 
bers. It  appears,  that  four  boroughs  revived  their  char- 
ters, which  they  had  formerly  neglected.  And  as  the 
firft  parliament  of  Charles  confifted  of  four  hundred  and 
ninety-four  members,  we  may  infer  that  James  created 
ten  new  boroughs. 
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Civil  government  of  England  during  this  period- 


Ecclejiaftical  government — Manners— Finances 

Navy Commerce Manufactures 

Colonies Learning  and  arts, 

IT  may  not  be  improper,  at  this  period,  to  make  a 
paufe :  and  to  take  a  furvey  of  the  ftate  of  the  king- 
dom, with  regard  to  government,  manners,  finances, 
arms,  trade,  learning.  Where  a  juft  notion  is  not  form- 
ed of  thefe  particulars,  hiftory  can  be  iittle  inflruftive, 
and  often  will  not  be  intelligible. 

We  may  fafely  pronounce,  that  the  Englifh  govern-  civil 
ment,  at  the  acceflion  of   the  Scottifli  line,  was  much  ^.ernmentof 

t  •  i  •  r-  ,  .        ,    „   England, 

more  arbitrary,  than  it  *s  at  prefent ;  the  prerogative  lefs 
limited,  the  liberties  of  the  fubjetSt  lefs  accurately  defined 
and  fecured.  Without  mentioning  other  particulars,  the 
courts  alone  of  high  commiilion  and  ftar- chamber  were 

*  This  hiftory  of  the  houfe  cf  Stuart  was  written  and  publifhed  by  the  au- 
thor bef.re  the  hiftory  of  the  houfe  of  Tudor.  Kence  it  happens  that  feme 
pafluges,  particularly  in  the  p-efent  Appendix,  may  feem  to  be  repetitions  of 
what  was  formerly  delivered  in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth.  The  author,  in  or- 
der to  obviate  this  objection,  has  cancelled  fome  few  paiTages  in  the  foregoing 
chapters.    . 

I  fufHcient 


eo- 
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Appendix,  fufficient  to  lay  the  whole  kingdom  at  the  mercy  of  the 
prince. 

The  court  of  high  commiflion  had  been  erected  by 
Elizabeth,  in  confequence  of  an  act  of  parliament,  paffed 
in  the  beginning  of  her  reign  :  By  this  act,  it  was  thought 
proper,  during  the  great  revolution  of  religion,  to  arm 
the  fovereign  with  full  powers,  in  order  to  difcourage  and 
fupprefs  oppofition.     All  appeals  from  the  inferior  eccle- 
fiaflical  courts  were  carried  before  the  high  commiflion  ; 
and,  of  confequence,  the  whole  life  and  doctrine  of  the 
clergy  lay  directly  under  its  inflection.     Every  breach  of 
the  act  of  uniformity,  every  refufal  of  the  ceremonies, 
was  cognizable  in  this  court;   and  during  the  reign  of 
Elizabeth,  had  been  punifhed   by  deprivation,   by  fine, 
confifcation,  and  imprifonment.     James  contented  him- 
felf  with  the  gentler  penalty  of  deprivation  ;  nor  was  that 
punifhment  inflicted  with  rigour  on  every  offender.   Arch- 
bifhop  Spotfwood  tells  us,  that  he  was  informed  by  Ban- 
croft, the  primate,  feveral  years  after  the  king's  acceffion, 
that  not  above  forty-five  clergymen  had  then  been  depri- 
ved.    All  the  catholics  too  were  liable  to  be  punifhed  by 
this  court,  if  they  exercifed  any  act  of  their  religion,  or 
fent  abroad  their  children  or  other  relations,  to  receive 
that  education,  which  they  could  not  procure  them  in 
their  own  country.     Popifh  priefts  were  thrown  into  pri- 
fon,  and  might  be  delivered  over  to  the  law,  which  pu- 
nifhed them  with  death  ;    though  that  feverity  had  been 
fparingly  exercifed  by  Elizabeth,  and  never  almoft  by 
James.     In  a  word,  that  liberty  of  confeience,  which  we 
fo  highly  and  fo  juftly  value  at  prefent,  was  totally  fup- 
prefTed  ;  and  no  exercife  of  any  religion,  but  the  eftablifh- 
ed,  was  permitted  throughout  the  kingdom.     Any  word 
or  writing,  which  tended  towards  herefy  or  fchifm,  was 
punimable   by  the   high  commiilioners  or   any  three  of 
them  :  They  alone  were  judges  what  expreilions  had  that 
2  tendency  i 
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dency  :  They  proceeded  not  by  information,  but  upon  Appendix. 
rumour,  fufpicion,  or  according  to  their  difcrction  :  They 
adminiftered   an  oath,   by  which   the  party  cited  before 
them,  was  bound  to  anfwer  any  queition,  which  fhould 
be  propounded  to  him  :  Whoever  refufed  this  oath,  though 
he  pleaded  ever  Co  jullly,  that  he  might  thereby  be  brought 
to  accufe  himfelf  or  his  dearcft  friend,  was  punifhable  by 
imprifonment :    And  in  fliort,  an  inquifitorial   tribunal, 
with  all  its  terrors  and  iniquities,  was  erected  in  the  king- 
dom.    Full  difcretionary  powers  were  beftowed  with  re- 
gard to  the  enquiry,  trial,  fentence,  and  penalty  inflicted; 
excepting  only  that  corporal  punifhments  were  retrained 
by  that  patent  of  the  prince,  which  erected   the  court, 
not  by  the  act  of  parliament,  which  empowered  him. 
By  reafon  of  the  uncertain  limits,  which  feparate  eccie- 
fiaftical  from  civil  caufes,  all  accufations  of  adultery  and 
jnceft  were  tried  bv  the  court  of  hio-h  commifiion  :    and 
every  complaint  of  wives  again  ft  their  hufbands  was  there 
examined    and    difcuiTed  °.      On  like    pretences,    every 
caufe  which  regarded  confeience,   that  is,  every  caufe, 
could  have  been  brought  under  their  jurifdiction. 

But  there  was  a  fuflicient  reafon,  why  the  king  would 
not  be  folicitous  to  ftretch  the  jurifdiction  of  this  court: 
The  ftar-chamber  pofFefTed  the  fame  authority  in  civil 
matters ;  and  its  methods  of  proceeding  were  equally 
arbitrary  and  unlimited.  The  origin  of  this  court  was 
derived  from  the  moll:  remote  antiquity  P;  though  it  is 
pretended,  that  its  power  had  firft  been  carried  to  the 
greater!:  height  by  Henry  VII.      In  all  times,  however, 

0  Rymer,  torn.  xvii.  p.  200. 

P  Ruftiworth,  vol.  ii.  p.  473.  In  Chambers's  cafe  it  was  the  unanimous 
opinion  of  the  court  of  King's  Bench,  that  the  court  of  ftar-chamber  wai 
not  derived  from  the  ftatute  of  Henry  VII.  but  was  a  court  many  years  be- 
fore, and  one  of  the  moft  high  and  honourable  courts  of  juftice.  See  Coke's 
rep.  term.  ?vlich.  5  Car.  I.  See  further  Camden's  Brit,  vol.  i.  introd.  p.  154. 
Edit,  of  Gibfon. 

it 
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Appendix,  ft  js  eonfefled,  it  enjoyed  authority  ;  and  at  no  time  was 
"v~  its  authority  circumfcribed,  or  method  of  proceeding  di- 
rected, by  any  law  or  ftatute. 

We  have  had  already,  or  fliall  have  diffident  occa- 
don,  during  the  courfe  of  this  hiftory,  to  mention  the 
difp  nfing  power,  the  power  of  imprifonment,  of  exam- 
ine; loans  i  and  benevolence,  of  preffing  and  quartering 
foMiers,  of  altering  the  cuftoms,  of  erecting  monopolies. 
Thefe  branches  uf  power,  if  not  directly  oppofite  to  the 
principles  of  all  free  government,  mud,  at  leaft,  be  ac- 
knowledged danjrerous  to  freedom  in  a  monarchical  con- 
ftitution,  where  an  eternal  jealoufy  muft  be  preferved 
a^ainft  the  fovereign,  and  no  difcretionary  powers  muft 
ever  be  entrufted  to  him,  by  which  the  property  or  per- 
fcnal  liberty  of  any  fubject  can  be  affecled.  The  kings 
of  England,  however,  had  ahnoft  conftantiy  exercifed 
thefe  powers ;  and  if,  on  any  occafion,  the  prince  had 
been  obliged  to  fubmit  to  laws  enacted  againft  them,  he 
had  ever,  in  practice,  eluded  thefe  laws,  and  returned  to 
the  fame  arbitrary  adminiftration.  During  almoft  three 
centuries  before  the  acceiTion  of  James,  the  regal  autho- 
rity,  in  all  thefe  particulars,  had  never  once  been  called 
in  queftion. 

We  may  aifo  obferve,  that  the  principles  in  general 
which  prevailed  during  that  age,  were  fo  favourable  to 
monarchy,  that  they  beftowed  on  it  an  authority  almoft 
abfolute  and  unlimited,  facred  and  indefeafible. 

The  meetings  of  parliament  were  fo  precarious;  their 
feffions  fo  fhort,  compared  to  the  vacations ;  that,  when 
men's  eyes  were  turned  upwards  in  fearch  of  fovereign 
power,  the  prince  alone  was  apt  to  ftrike  them  as  the  only 
permanent  magiftrate,  invefted  with  the  whole  majefty 
and  authority  of  the  ftate.     The  great  complaifance  too 

q  During  fevera!  centuries,  no  reign  had  psfied  without  fome  forced  loans 
from  the  fubject, 

of 
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bf  parliaments,  during  Co  long  a  period,  had  extremely  Appendix, 
degraded  and   obfcured   thofe  afTemblies  ;    and  as  all  in- 

o 

ftances  of  opposition  to  prerogative  mult  have  been  drawn, 
from  a  remote  age,  they  were  unknown  to  a  great  n.any, 
and  had   the  lefs  authority  even    with   thofe,  who  were 
acquainted  with  them.     Thefe  examples,  befides,  of  li- 
berty had  commonly,  in  ancient  times,  been  accompanied 
with  fuch   circumftances   of   violence,  convuliion,  civil 
war,  and  diforder,  that  they  prefented  but  a  .'ifagrceable 
idea  to  the  inquifitive  part  of  the  people,   and  afforded 
fmall  inducement  to  renew  fuch  difmal  fcenes.      By  a 
o-reat  many,   therefore,   monarchy^  :impk  and  unmixed, 
\yas  conceived  to  be  the  government  of  England;    and 
thofe  popular  afTemblies  were  fuppofed  to  form  only  the 
ornament  of  the  fabric,  without  being,    in  any  degree, 
efTential  to  its  being  and  exiftenoe  r.     The  prerogative  of 
the  crown  was  reprefented  by  lawyers  as  fomething  real 
and  durable  ;   like  thofe  eternal  efTences  of  the  fchools, 
which  no  time  or  force  could  alter.     The  fanc~tion  of  re- 
ligion was,  by  divines,  called  in  aid  ;  and  the  monarch 
of  heaven  was  fuppofed  to  be  interested  in  fuppoiung  the 
authority  of  his  earthly  vicegerent.      And  though  it  is 
pretended,   that  thefe  doctrines  were  more  openly  incul- 
cated and  more  flrenuoufly  infilled  on  during  the  reign  of 
the  Stuarts,  they  were  not  then  invented  ;  and  Were  only- 
found  by  the  court  to  be  more  neceffary  at  that  period, 
by  reafon  of  the  oppoiite  doctrines,   which  began  to  be 
promulgated  by  the  puritanical  party  s. 

In  conlequence  of  thefe  exalted  ideas  of  kingly  autho- 
rity, the  prerogative,  befides  the  articles  of  jui-ifdichon, 
founded  on  precedent,  was,  by  many  fuppofed  to  poiTefs 
an  inexhauftible  fund  of  latent  powers,  whicn  might  be 
exerted  on  any  emergence  In  every  government,  necef- 
fity,  when  real,  fuperfedes  all  laws,  and  levels  ail  limi- 

*  See  note  [Q_]  at  the  end  of  the  volume,  s  See  note  [R.J  at  the 

end  of  the  volume, 

Vol.VL  M  tations; 
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Appendix,  tations :  But,  in  the  Englifh  government,  convenience 
alone  was  conceived  to  authorize  any  extraordinary  a£t 
of  regal  power,  and  to  render  it  obligatory  on  the  people. 
Hence  the  ftricr.  obedience  required  to  proclamations,  du- 
ring all  periods  of  the  Englifh  hiftery  j  and,  if  James  has 
incurred  blame  on  account  of  his  edicts,  it  is  only  becaufe 
he  too  frequently  ifiiied  them  at  a  time,  when  they  began 
to  be  lefs  regarded,  not  becaufe  he  firft  affumed  or  ex- 
tended to  an  unufual  degree  that  exercife  of  authority.  Of 
his  maxims  in  a  parallel  cafe,  the  following  is  a  pretty 
remarkable  inftance. 

Queen  Elizabeth  had  appointed  commiffioners  for 
the  infpec"t.ion  of  prifons,  and  had  beftowed  on  them  full 
difcretionary  powers  to  adjuft  all  differences  between  pri- 
soners and  their  creditors,  to  compound  debts,  and  to 
give  liberty  to  fuch  debtors  as  they  found  honeft,  and 
infolvent.  From  the  uncertain  and  undefined  nature  of 
the  Englifh  constitution,  doubts  fprang  up  in  many,  that 
this  commiffion  was  contrary  to  law;  and  it  was  repre- 
fented  in  that  light  to  James.  He  forebore  therefore 
renewing  the  commiffion,  till  the  fifteenth  of  his  reign  $ 
when  complaints  rofe  fo  high,  with  regard  to  the  abufes 
pra&ifed  in  prifons,  that  he  thought  himfelf  obliged  to 
overcome  his  fcruples,  and  to  appoint  new  commiffioners, 
inverted  with  the  fame  difcretionary  powers  which  Eli- 
zabeth had  formerly  conferred  u.  « 

Upon  the  whole,  we  mud:  conceive  that  monarchy, 
on  the  aceeffion  of  the  houfe  of  Stuart,  was  poiiefTed  of 
a  very  extenfive  authority:  An  authority,  in  the  judg- 
ment of  all,  not  exactly  limited  >  in  the  judgment  of 
fome,  not  limitable.  But,  at  the  fame  time,  this  au- 
thority was  founded  merely  on  the  opinion  or  the 
people,  influenced  by  ancient  precedent  and  example. 
It  was  not  fupported  either  by  money  or  by  force  of  arms. 
And,    for  this   reafon,    we  need   not  wonder,    that  the 

»  Rymer,  torn,  xviii,  p,  117,  594, 
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brlnces  of  that  line  were  fo  extremely  jealous  of  their  Appendix. 
prerogative  ;  being  fenfible,  that,  when  thofe  claims 
Were  ravifhed  from  them,  they  poflefled  no  influence,  by 
which  they  could  maintain  their  dignity,  or  fupport  the 
laws.  By  the  changes,  which  have  fince  been  introduced, 
the  liberty  and  independence  of  individuals  has  been  ren- 
dered much  more  full,  intire,  and  fecure  ;  that  of  the 
public  more  uncertain  and  precarious.  And  it  feems 
a  necefTary,  though  perhaps  a  melancholy  truth,  that,  in 
every  government,  the  magiftrate  muft  either  poflefs  a 
large  revenue  and  a. military  force,  or  enjoy  fome  difcre- 
tionary  powers,  in  order  to  execute  the  laws,  and  fupport 
his  own  authority. 

We  have  had  occafion  to  remark,  in  fo  many  in-  Ecciefiaftt- 
ftances,  the  bigotry  which  prevailed  in  that  age,  that  we  jj* 
can  look  for  no  toleration  among  the  different  fects.  Two 
Arians,  under  the  title  of  heretics,  were  punifhcd  by 
fire  during  this  period;  and  no  one  reign,  fince  the  re- 
formation, had  been  free  from  like  barbarities.  Stowe 
fays,  that  thefe  Arians  were  offered  their  pardon  at  the 
Hake,  if  they  would  merit  it  by  a  recantation.  A  mad- 
man, who  called  himfeif  the  Holy  Ghoft,  was,  without 
any  indulgence  for  his  frenzy,  condemned  to  the  fame 
punifhment.  Twenty  pounds  a  month  could,  by  law, 
be  levied  on  every  one,  who  frequented  not  the  efla- 
blifhed  worfhip.  This  rigorous  law,  however,  had  one 
indulgent  claufe,  that  the  lines  exacted  fhou'd  not  ex- 
ceed two-thirds  of  the  yearly  income  of  the  peribn.  It 
had  been  ufual  for  Elizabeth  to  allow  thofe  penalties  to 
run  on  for  feveral  years ;  and  to  levy  them  all  at  once, 
to  the  utter  ruin  of  fuch  catholics  as  had  incurred  her 
difpleafure.  James  was  more  humane  in  this,  as  in  every 
other  refpecL  The  Puritans  formed  a  k&>  which  fe- 
cretly  lurked  in  the  church,  but  pretended  not  to  any 
feparate  worihip  or  difcipline.     An  attempt  01  that  kind 
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A?pcnd'x.  would  have  been  univerfally  regarded  as  the  moft  unpar- 
donable enormity.  And  had  the  king  been  difpofed  to 
grant  the  Puritans  a  full  toleration  for  a  feparate  exercife 
of  their  religion,  it  is  certain,  from  the  fpirit  of  the 
times,  that  this  feet  itfelf  would  have  defpifed  and  hated 
him  for  it,  and  would  have  reproached  him  with  IuIcq- 
warmnefs  and  indifference  in  the  caufe  of  religion.  They 
maintained,  that  they  themfelves  were  the  only  pure 
church  ;  that  their  principles  and  practices  ought  to  be 
eftablifhed  by  law ;  and  that  no  others  ought  to  be  tole- 
rated. It  may  be  queftioned,  therefore,  whether  the 
administration  at  this  time  could  with  propriety  deferve 
the  appellation  of  perfecutors  with  regard  to  the  Puri- 
tans. Such  of  the  clergy,  indeed,  as  refufed  to  comply 
with  the  legal  ceremonies,  were  deprived  of  their  livings, 
and  fometimes,  in  Elizabeth's  reign,  were  otherwife 
punifhed  :  And  ought  any  man  to  accept  of  an  office  or 
benefice  in  an  eftablifhment,  while  he  declines  compli- 
ance with  the  fixed  and  known  rules  of  that  eftablifh- 
ment ?  But  Puritans  were  never  punifhed  for  frequent- 
ing feparate  congregations  $  becaufe  there  were  none 
fuch  in  the  kingdom ;  and  no  proteftant  ever  aflumed  or 
pretended  to  the  right  of  erecting  them.  The  greateft 
well-wifhers  of  the  puritanical  feci:  would  have  con- 
demned a  practice,  which  in  that  age  was  univerfally, 
by  ftatefmen  and  ecclefiaftics,  philofophers  and  zealots, 
regarded  as  fubverfive  of  civil  fociety.  Even  fo  great  a 
reafoner  as  lord  Bacon,  thought  that  uniformity  in  reli- 
gion was  abfolutely  necefiary  to  the  fupport  of  govern- 
ment, and  that  no  toleration  could  with  fafety  be  given 
to  fectaries  w.  Nothing  but  the  imputation  of  idolatry, 
which  was  thrown  on  the  catholic  religion,  could  juftify, 
in  the  eyes  of  the  Puritans  themfelves,  the  fchifm  made 
by  the  Hugonots  and  other  proteftants,  who  lived  in  po- 
pifti  countries. 

w  Sec  his  effay  De  unit  ate  tcckf.a* 
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Is  all  former  ages,  not  wholly  excepting  even  thofe  Appendix, 
of  Greece  and  Rome,  religious  feels  and  hereiies  and 
fchifms,  had  been  efteemed  dangerous,  if  not  pernicious 
to  civil  government,  and  were  regarded  as  the  fource  of 
faction,  and  private  combination,  and  oppofition  to  the 
laws a.  The  magiftrate,  therefore,  applied  himfelf  di- 
rectly to  the  cure  of  this  evil  as  of  every  other  ;  and  very 
naturally  attempted,  by  penal  ftatutes,  to  fupprefs  thofe 
feparate  communities,  and  punifh  the  obftinate  innova- 
tors. But  it  was  found  by  fatal  experience,  and  after 
fpilling  an  ocean  of  blood  in  thofe  theological  quarrels, 
that  the  evil  was  of  a  peculiar  nature,  and  was  both  en- 
flamed  by  violent  remedies,  and  diffufed  itfelf  more  ra- 
pidly throughout  the  whole  fociety.  Henc=,  though  late, 
arofe  the  paradoxical  principle  and  falutary  practice  of 
toleration. 

The  liberty  of  the  prefs  was  incompatible  with  fuch 
maxims  and  fuch  principles  of  government,  as  then  pre- 
vailed, and  was  therefore  quite  unknown  in  that  age. 
Beildes  employing  the  two  terrible  courts  of  ftar-chamber 
and  high  comGiiilion,  whole  powers  were  unlimited ; 
Queen  Elizabeth  exerted  her  authority  by  reftraints  upon 
the  prefs.  She  paffed  a  decree  in  her  court  of  ftar-cham- 
ber,  that  is,  by  her  own  will  and  pleafure,  forbidding 
any  book  to  be  printed  in  any  place  but  in  London,  Ox- 
ford, and  Cambridge  *  :  And  another,  in  which  fhe 
prohibited,  under  fevere  penalties,  the  publifhing  of  any 
book  or  pamphlet  again/}  the  form  or  meaning  of  any  re- 
Jiraint  or  ordinance^  contained \  or  to  be  contained ',  in  anyjla- 
tute  or  laws  of  this  reahn,  or  in  any  injunction  made  or  fet  forth 
by  her  majejly  or  her  privy-council^  or  againjl  the  true  fenfe 
or  meaning  of  any  letters  patent^  commijfions  or  prohibitions 
under  the  great  feal  of  England  *.  James  extended  the 
fame  penalties    to  the   importing  of  fuch    books    from 

a  See  Cicero  de  IcgV.s.         x  aSth  of  Elizabeth.     See  State  Trial-?-     Sir 
Robert  Knightly,  vol.  vii.  edit.  I.  y  Rymer,  tom.xvii.  p.  52*. 
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Appendix,  abroad  z.  And  to  render  thefe  edicts  more  effectual,  he 
afterwards  inhibited  the  printing  of  any  book  without  a 
licence  from  the  archbiihop  of  Canterbury,  the  archbi- 
fhop  of  York,  the  bifhop  of  London,  or  the  vice-chancel- 
lor of  one  of  the  univerfities,  or  of  fome  perfon  appointed 
by  them  a. 

In  tracing  the  coherence  among  the  fyftems  of  mo- 
dern theology,  we  may  oLferve,  that  the  doctrine  of  ab- 
solute decrees  has  ever  been  intimately  connected  with 
the  enthufiaftic  fpirit ;  as  that  doctrine  affords  the  high- 
eft  fubject  of  joy,  triumph,  and  fecurity  to  the  fuppofed 
elect,  and  exalts  them,  by  infinite  degrees,  above  the 
reft  of  mankind.  All  the  firft  reformers  adopted  thefe 
principles  j  and  the  Janfenifts  too,  a  fanatical  feci:  in 
France,  not  to  mention  the  Mahometans  in  Afia,  have 
ever  embraced  them.  As  the  Lutheran  eftablifhments 
were  fubjected  to  epifcopal  jurifdiction,  their  enthufiaftic 
genius  gradually  decayed,  and  men  had  leifure  to  perceive 
the  abfurdity  of  fuppofing  God  to  punifh,  by  infinite 
torments,  what  he  himfelf,  from  all  eternity,  had  un- 
changeably decreed.  The  king,  though,  at  this  time,  his 
Calviniftic  education  had  rivetted  him  in  the  doctrine  of 
abfolute  decrees,  yet,  being  a  zealous  partjzan  of  epif- 
copacy,  was  infenfibly  engaged,  towards  the  end  of 
his  reign,  to  favour  the  milder  theology  of  Arminius. 
Even  in  fo  great  a  doctor,  the  genius  of  the  religion  pre- 
vailed over  its  fpeculative  tenets  ;  and  with  him,  the 
whole  clergy  gradually  dropped  the  more  rigid  principles 
of  abfolute  reprobation  and  unconditional  decrees.  Some 
noife  was,  at  firft,  made  about  thefe  innovations ;  but 
being  drowned  in  the  fury  of  factions  and  civil  wars 
which  enfued,  the  fcholaftic  arguments  made  an  infig- 
nificant  figure  amidft  thofe  violenr  difputes  about  civil 
and  ecclefiaftical  power,  with  which  the  nation  was  agi- 

?  Id.jbid.         a  Rymer,  torn,  xvii,  p.  616. 
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tated.  And  at  the  reftoration,  the  church,  though  fhe  Appendix, 
ftill  retained  her  old  fubfcriptions  and  articles  of  faith,  "*"" 
was  found  to  have  totally  changed  her  fpeculative  doc- 
trines, and  to  have  embraced  tenets  more  fuitable  to  the 
genius  of  her  difcipline  and  wormip,  without  its  being 
poflibleto  affign  the  precife  period,  in  which  the  altera- 
tion was  produced. 

It  may  be  worth  obferving,  that  James,  from  his  great 
defire  to  promote  controverfial  divinity,  erected  a  college 
at  Chelfea  for  the  entertainment  of  twenty  perfons,  who 
(hould  be  entirely  employed  in  refuting  the  papifts  and 
puritans  b.  All  the  efforts  of  the  great  Bacon  could  not 
procure  an  eftablifhment  for  the  cultivation  of  natural 
philofophy  :  Even  to  this  day,  no  fociety  has  been  insti- 
tuted for  the  polifhing  and  fixing  of  our  language.  The 
only  encouragement,  which  the  fovereign  in  England 
has  ever  given  to  any  thing,  that  has  the  appearance  of 
fcience,  was  this  fhort-lived  eftablifhment  of  James  ;  an 
inftitution  quite  fuperfluous,  confidering  the  unhappy 
propenfion,  which,  at  that  time,  fo  univerfaily  poflefled 
the  nation  for  polemical  theology. 

The  manners  of  the  nation  were  agreeable  to  the  Manners. 
monarchical  government,  which  prevailed  ;  and  con- 
tained not  that  ftrange  mixture,  which,  at  prefent,  diftin- 
guifhes  England  from  all  other  countries.  Such  violent 
extremes  were  then  unknown,  of  induftry  and  debauch- 
ery, frugality  and  profufion,  civility  and  rufticity,  fana- 
ticifm  and  fcepticifm.  Candour,  fincerity,  modefty  are 
the  only  qualities,  which  the  Englifh  of  that  age  poiTefted 
in  common  with  the  prefent. 

High  pride  of  family  then  prevailed;  and  it  was  by  a 
dignity  and  ftatelinefs  of  behaviour,  that  the  gentry  and 
nobility  diftinguifhed  themfelves  from  the  common  people. 
Great  riches,  acquired  by  commerce,  were  more  rare, 

b  Kennet,  p.  685.    Camden's  Brit,  vol.i,  p,  370.     Gibfon's  edit. 
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Appendix.  an(J  had  not,  as  yet  been  able  to  confound  all  ranks  of 
men,  and  render  money  the  chief  foundation  of  divrinc- 
tion.  Much  ceremony  took  place  in  the  common  inter- 
courfe  of  life,  and  little  familiarity  was  indulged  by  the 
great.  The  advantages,  which  refult  from  opulence, 
are  fo  foiid  arid  real,  that  thofe  who  are  pofleiled  of  them 
need  not  dread  the  near  approaches  of  their  inferiors. 
The  diftinctions  of  birth  and  title,  being  more  empty  and 
imaginary  3  foon  vanifh  upon  familiar  accefs  and  acquaint- 
ance. 

The  expences  of  the  great  confided  in  pomp  and 
fhow,  and  a  numerous  retinue,  rather  than  in  conveni- 
ence and  true  pleafure.  The  earl  of  Nottingham,  in 
his  embaiTy  to  Spain,  was  attended  by  500  perfons :  The 
earl  of  Hertford,  in  that  to  BrufTels,  carried  300  gentle- 
men along  with  him.  Lord  Bacon  has  remarked,  that 
the  Englifti  nobility,  in  his  time,  maintained  a  larger 
retinue  of  fervants  than  the  nobility  of  any  other  nation, 
except,  perhaps,  the  Polanders  c. 

Civil  honours,  which  now  hold  the  firft  place,  were, 
at  that  time,  fubordinate  to  the  military.  The  young 
gentry  and  nobility  were  fond  of  difringuifhing  themfelves 
by  arms.  The  fury  of  duels  too  prevailed  more  than  at 
any  time  before  or  fmce  d.  This  was  the  turn,  that  the 
romantic  chivalry,  for  which  the  nation  was  formerly  fa 
renowned,  had  lately  taken. 

Liberty  of  commerce  between  the  fexes  was  in- 
dulged ;  but  without  any  licentioufnefs  of  manners.  The 
court  was  very  little  m  exception  to  this  obfervation. 
James  had  rather  entertained  an  averfion  and  contempt 
for  the  females  ;  nor  were  thofe  young  courtiers,  of 
whom  he  was-fbfond,  able  to  break  through  the  efta-» 
blifhed  manners  of  the  nation. 

The  firft  fedan  chair,  feen  in  England,  was  in  this 
reign,  and  was  ufed  by  the  duke  of   Buckingham  ;   to 

<  Efijysi  ?  rro'tr«  fin,  im^.  i  Franklyn,  p.  5.     See  alio  Lo,;<i 
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jthe  great  indignation  of  the  people,  who  exclaimed,  that  Appendix, 
lie  was  employing  his  fellow- creatures  to  do  the  fervice 

of  beads. 

The  country  life  prevails  at  prefent  in  England  be- 
yond any  cultivated  nation  of  Europe ;  but  it  was  then 
much  more  generally  embraced  by  all  the  gentry.  The 
encreafe  of  arts,  pleafures,  and  focial  commerce  was  juft 
beginning  to  produce  an  inclination  for  the  fofter  and 
more  civilized  life  of  the  city.  James  difcouraged,  as 
much  as  poflible,  this  alteration  of  manners.  ce  He  was 
"  wont  to  be  very  earned,"  as  lord  Bacon  tells  us, 
<c  with  the  country  gentlemen  to  go  from  London  to 
*'  their  country  feats.  And  fometimes  he  would  fay 
<€  thus  to  them  :  Gentlemen,  at  London,  you  are  like  Jloip* 
*'  in  a  fea,  which  Jhow  like  nothing  ;  but,  in  your  country 
*c  villages,  you  are  like  JJnps  in  a  river,  which  look  like 
y*  great  things  2." 

He  was  not  content  with  reproof  and  exhortation.  As 
queen  Elizabeth  had  perceived,  with  regret,  the  encreafe 
of  London,  and  had  retrained  all  new  buildings  by  pro- 
clamation j  James,  who  found  that  thefe  edicts  were  not 
exactly  obeyed,  frequently  renewed  them  ;  though  a  {trict 
execution  feems  ftill  to  have  been  wanting.  He  alfo 
ifTued  reiterated  proclamations,  in  imitation  of  his  pre- 
deceflbr  ;  containing  fevere  menaces  againft  the  gentry, 
who  lived  in  town  f.  This  policy  is  contrary  to  that, 
which  has  ever  been  praclifed  by  all  princes,  who  ftu- 
cied  the  encreafe  of  their  authority.  To  allure  the  nobi- 
lity to  court ;  to  engage  them  in  expenfive  pleafures  or 
employments,  which  diflipate  their  fortune  j  to  encreafe 
their  fubje&ion  to  minifters  by  attendance  ;  to  weaken 
their  authority  in  the  provinces  by  abfence :  Thefe  have 
been  the  common  arts  of  arbitrary  government.  But 
James,  befides  that  he  had  certainly  laid  no  plan  for  ex- 

«  Apophthegms,  f  Rymer,  tomt  xvii,  p,  631,' 
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Appendix,  tending  his  power,  had  no  money  to  fupport  a  fplendid 
court,  or  beftow  on  a  numerous  retinue  of  gentry  and 
nobility.  He  thought  too,  that,  by  their  living  together, 
they  became  more  fenfible  of  their  own  ftrength,  and 
were  apt  to  indulge  too  curious  refearches  into  matters  of 
government.  To  remedy  the  prefent  evil,  he  was  defi- 
rous  of  difperfing  them  into  their  country-feats  ;  where, 
he  hoped,  they  would  bear  a  more  fubmiflive  reverence 
to  his  authority,  and  receive  lefs  fupport  from  each  other. 
But  the  contrary  efFecl:  foon  followed.  The  riches, 
amafied  during  their  refidence  at  home,  rendered  them 
independant.  The  influence,  acquired  by  hofpi;ality, 
made  them  formidable.  They  would  not  be  led  by  the 
court :  They  could  not  be  driven  :  And  thus  the  fyftem. 
of  the  Engliih  government  received  a  total  and  a  fudden 
alteration  in  the  courfe  of  lefs  than  forty  years. 

The  firft  rife  of  commerce  and  the  arts  had  contri- 
buted, in  preceding  reigns,  to  fcatter  thofe  immenfe  for- 
tunes of  the  barons,  which  rendered  them  fo  formidable 
both  to  ki:  g  and  people.  The  farther  progrefs  of  thefe 
advantages  began,  during  this  reign,  to  ruin  the  fmall 
proprietors  of  land?;  and,  by  both  events,  the  gentry, 
or  that  rank  which  cornpofed  the  houfe  of  commons,  en- 
larged their  power  and  authority.  The  early  improve- 
ments in  luxury  were  feized  by  the  greater  nobles,  whofe 
fortunes,  placing  them  above  frugality,  or  even  calcu- 
lation, were  foon  diffipated  in  expenfive  pleafures.  Thefe 
improvements  reached  at  lad  all  men  of  property ;  and 
thofe  of  fLnder  fortunes,  who,  at  that  time,  were  often 
men  of  family,  imitating  thofe  of  a  rank  immediately 
above  them,  reduced  themfelves  to  poverty.  Their  lands, 
coming  to  fale,  fwelled  the  eflates  of  thofe,  who  poficfled 
riches  fufncient  for  the  fafhionable  expences;  but  who 
were  not  exempted  from  fome  care  and  attention  to  their 
domeflic  ceconomy. 

g  Cabbala,  p.  124,  firft  edit. 
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The  gentry  alfo  of  that  age  were  engaged  in  no  ex-  A***B^*\ 
pence,  except  that  of  country  hofpitality.  No  taxes 
were  levied,  no  wars  waged,  no  attendance  at  court  ex- 
pected, no  bribery  or  profufion  required  at  elections  h. 
Could  human  nature  ever  reach  happinefs,  the  condition 
of  the  Englifh  gentry,  under  fo  mild  and  benign  a  prince, 
might  merit  that  appellation, 

The  amount  of  the  king's  revenue,  as  it  flood  in  Finances. 
161 7,  is  thus  ftated  *.  Of  crown  lands,  80,000  pounds 
a  year  ;  by  cuftoms  and  new  impofitions,  near  190,000  ; 
by  wards  and  other  various  branches  of  revenue,  befide 
purveyance,  180,000.  The  whole  amounting  to  450, ooof 
The  king's  ordinary  difburfements,  by  the  fame  account, 
are  faid  to  exceed  this  fum  thirty-fix  thoufand  pounds  k. 
All  the  extraordinary  fums,  which  James  had  raifed  by 
fubfidies,  loans,  fale  of  lands,  fale  of  the  title  of  baro- 
net, money  paid  by  the  flates,  and  by  the  king  of  Franco 
benevolences,  &c.  were,  in  the  whole,  about  two  mil- 
lions two  hundred  thoufand  pounds.  Of  which  the  fale 
of  lands  afforded  feven  hundred  and  feventy-five  thou- 
fand pounds.  The  extraordinary  difburfements  of  the 
king  amounted  to  two  millions  ;  befide  above  four  hun- 
dred  thoufand  pounds  given  in  prefents.  Upon  the  whole, 
a  fufficient  reafon  appears,  partly  from  neceffary  expences, 
partly  for  want  of  a  rigid  ceconomy,  why  the  king,  even 
early  in  his  reign,  was  deeply  involved  in  debt,  and  found 
great  difficulty  to  fupport  the  government. 

n  Men  feem  then  to  have  been  ambitious  of  reprefenting  the  counties, 
but  carelefs  of  the  boroughs.  A  feat  in  the  houfe  was,  in  itfelf,  of  fmall 
importance  :  But  the  former  became  a  point  of  honour  among  the  gentle- 
men. Journ.  io  Feb.  1620.  Towns,  which  had  formerly  neele&ed  their 
right  of  fending  members,  now  began  to  claim  it.     Journ.  26  Feb.  1623.' 

*  An  abftracl,  or  brief  declaration  of  his  Majefly's  revenue,  with  the  af- 
£gnat:ons  and  defalcations  upon  the  fame. 

k  The  excefs  was  formerly  greater,  as  appears  by  Salisbury's  account. 
See  chap.  2. 

Farmers, 
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Farmers,  not  commifiioners,  levied  the  cuftoms.  It 
feems,  indeed,  requifke,  that  the  former  method  fhould 
always  be  tried  before  the  latter ;  though  a  preferable 
one.  When  men's  own  intereft  is  concerned,  they  fall 
upon  a  hundred  expedients  to  prevent  frauds  in  the  mer- 
chants ;  and  thefe  the  public  may  afterwards  imitate,  in 
eftablifhing  proper  rules  for  its  officers. 

The  cuftoms  were  fuppofed  to  amount  to  five  per  cent. 
of  the  value,  and  were  levied  upon  exports,  as  well  a* 
imports.  Nay,  the  impofition  upon  exports,  by  James's 
additions,  is  faid  to  amount,  in  fome  few  inftances,  to 
twenty-five  per  cent.  This  practice,  fo  hurtful  to  in- 
duftry,  prevails  ftill  in  France,  Spain,  and  moll  countries 
of  Europe.  The  cuftoms  in  1604,  yielded  127,000 
pounds  a-year ] ;  They  rofe  to  190,000  towards  the  end 
of  the  reign. 

Interest,  during  this  reign,  was  at  ten  per  cent,  till 
1624,  when  it  was  reduced  to  eight.  This  high  intereft 
is  an  indication  of  the  great  profits  and  fmall  progrefs  of 
commerce. 

The  extraordinary  fupplies  granted  by  parliament, 
during  this  whole  reign,  amounted  not  to  more  than 
630,000  pounds ;  which,  divided  among  twenty-one 
years,  makes  30,000  pounds  a-year.  I  do  not  include 
thofe  fupplies,  amounting  to  300,000  pounds,  which 
were  given  to  the  king  by  his  laft  parliament.  Thefe 
were  paid  in  to  their  own  commifiioners  ;  and  the  ex- 
pences  of  the  Spanifh  war  were  much  more  than  fufficient 
to  exhauft  them.  The  diftrefTed  family  of  the  Palatine 
was  a  great  burthen  on  James,  during  part  of  his  reign. 
The  king,  it  is  pretended,  ppfleffed  not  frugality,  pro- 
portioned to  the  extreme  narrownefs  of  his  revenue. 
Splendid  equipages,  however,  he  did  not  affect,  nor  coftly 
furniture,  nor  a  luxurious  table,  nor  prodigal  miftrefTes, 

J  Joam.  21  May,  1604, 
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His  buildings  too  were  not  fumptuous  ;  though  the  Ban-  Appendix. 
queting-houfe   mufl  not  be  forgotten,    as   a  monument       "v" 
which  does  honour  to  his  reign.     Hunting  was  his  chief 
amufement,  the  cheapeft  pieafure  in  which  a  king  can 
indulge  himfelf.     His  expences  were  the  effecVof  libera- 
lity, rather  than  of  luxury. 

One  day,  it  is  faid,  while  he  was  {landing  amidft 
fome  of  his  courtiers,  a  porter  patted  by,  loaded  with 
money,  which  he  was  carrying  to  the  treafury.  The 
king  obferved,  that  Rich,  afterwards  earl  of  Holland,  one 
of  his  handfome  agreeable  favourites,  whifpered  fome- 
thing  to  one  flanding  near  him.  Upon  enquiry,  he  found, 
that  Rich  had  faid,  how  happy  would  that  money  make  me} 
Without  hefitation,  James  bellowed  it  all  upon  him, 
though  it  amounted  to  3000  pounds.  He  added,  You 
think  yourjelf  very  happy  in  obtaining  fo  large  a  fum  ;  hut  I 
am  more  happy,  in  having  an  opportunity  of  obliging  a 
worthy  man,  whom  I  love.  The  generofity  of  James  was 
more  the  refult  of  a  benign  humour  or  light  fancy,  than 
of  reafon  or  judgment.  The  objects  of  it  were  fuch  as 
could  render  themfelves  agreeable  to  him  in  his  loofe 
hours;  not  fuch  as  were  endowed  with  great  merit,  or  who 
poffeffed  talents  or  popularity,  which  could  flrengthen  his 
intereft  with  the  public. 

The  fame  advantage,  we  may  remark,  over  the  people, 
which  the  crown  formerly  reaped  from  that  interval  be- 
tween the  fall  of  the  peers  and  rife  of  the  commons,  was 
now  poffeffed  by  the  people  againfl  the  crown,  during  the 
continuance  of  a  like  interval.  The  fovereign  had  already 
loft  that  independant  revenue,  by  which  he  could  fubfift 
without  regular  fupplies  from  parliament;  and  he  had  not 
yet  acquired  the  means  of  influencing  thofe  affemblies* 
The  effects  of  this  fituation,  which  commenced  with  the 
acceflion  of  the  houfe  of  Stuart,  fgon  rofe  to  a  great  height, 

and 
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Appendix,  and  were  more  or  lefs  propagated  throughout  all  the  reigns 
of  that  unhappy  family. 

Subsidies  and  fifteenths  are  frequently  mentioned  by 
hiftorians  ;  but  neither  the  amount  of  thefe  taxes,  nor  the 
method  of  levying  them,  had  been  well  explained.     It 
appears,  that  the  fifteenths  formerly  correfponded  to  the 
name,  and  were  that  proportionable  part  of  the  move- 
ables m.    But  a  valuation  having  been  made,  in  the  reign 
of  Edward  III.  that  valuation   was  always  adhered  to, 
and  each  town  paid  unalterably  a  particular  fum,  which 
the  inhabitants  themfelves  aiTefled  upon  their  fellow-ci- 
tizens.    The  fame  tax  in  corporate  towns  was  called  a 
tenth ;   becaufe,  there,  it  was,  at  firft,   a  tenth  of  the 
moveables.     The  whole  amount  of  a  tenth  and  a  fifteenth 
throughout  the  kingdom,  or  a  fifteenth,  as  it   is  often 
more  concifely  called,  was  about  29,000  pounds n.     The 
amount  of  a  fubfidy  was  not  invariable,  like  that  of  a 
fifteenth.   In  the  eighth  of  Elizabeth,  a  fubfidy  amounted 
to  120,000  pounds:    In  the  fortieth,  it  was  not  above 
78,000  °.     It  afterwards  fell  to  70,000  ;  and  was  conti* 
nually  decreafing  p.     The  reafon  is  eafily  collected  from 
the  method  of  levying  it.     We  may  learn  from  the  fub- 
fidy bills  <5,   that  one  fubfidy  was  given  for  four  (hillings 
in  the  pound  on  land,  and  two  (hillings  and  eight  pence 
on  moveables  throughout  the  counties ;  a  confiderable  tax, 
had  it  been  ftri&ly  levied.    But  this  was  only  the  ancient 
fhte  of  a  fubfidy.      During  the  reign  of  James,    there 
was  not  paid  the  twentieth  part  of  that  fum.     The  tax 
was  fo  far  perfonal,  that  a  man  paid  only  in  the  county 
where  he  lived,  though  he  (hould  pofiefs  eftates  in  other 
counties ;   and   the  afTefibrs  formed  a  loofe  eftimation  of 
his  property,  and  rated  him  accordingly.     To  preferve, 

m  Coke's  Inft.  book  iv.  chap.  i.  of  fifteenths,  quinzins.  n  Id.  ful ■  Ti- 

dies temporary.  °  Journ.  11  July,  1610.  P  Coke's  Inft, 

book  iv.  chap.  i.  fubfidies  temporary,  q  see  Statutes  at  large. 

however, 
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however,  fome  rule  in  the  eftimation,  it  feems  to  have  Appendix. 
been  the  practice  to  keep  an  eye  to  former  affeffments,  and 
to  rate  every  man  according  as   his  anceftors,  or  men  of 
iuch  an  eftimatcd  property,  were  accuftomed  to  pay.    This 
was  a  fufficient  reafon,  why  fubfidies  could  not  encreafe, 
notwithftanding  the  great  encreafe  of  money  and  rife  of 
rents.     But  there  was  an  evident  reafon,  why  they  conti- 
nually decreafed.  The  favour,  as  is  natural  to  fuppofe,  ran 
always  againft  the  crown  ;  efpecially  during  the  latter  end 
of  Elizabeth,  when  fubfidies  became  numerous  and  fre- 
quent, and  the  fums  levied  were  confiderable,  compared 
to  former  fupplies.     The  affeiTors,    though  accuftomed 
to  have  an  eye  to  ancient  eftimations,  were  not  bound  to 
obferve  any  fuch  rule  ;  but  might  rate  anew  any  perfcn, 
according  to  his  prefent  income.      When  rents  fell,  or 
parts  of  an  eftate  were  fold  off,  the  proprietor  was  fure  to 
reprefent  thefe  lofTes,  and  obtain  a  diminution  of  his  fub- 
fidy ;  but  where  rents  rofe,  or  new  lands  were  purchafed 
he  kept  his  own  fecret,  and  paid  no  more  than  formerly. 
The  advantage,   therefore  of  every   change  was   taken 
againft  the  crown  ;  and  the  crown  could  obtain  the  ad- 
vantage of  none.     And  to  make  the  matter  worfe,  the 
alterations,  which  happened  in  property  during  this  age 
were,  in  general  unfavourable  to  the  crown.     The  fmall 
proprietors,   or  twenty  pound  men,  went  continually  to 
decay  ;   and   when  their  eftates  were  fwallowed   up   by 
a  greater,  the  new  purchafer  encreafed  not  his  fubfidy. 
So  loofe  indeed  is  the  whole  method  of  rating  fubfidies- 
that  the  wonder  was  not  how  the  tax  fhould  continually 
diminifh  j  but  how  it  yielded  any  revenue  at  all.     It  be- 
came at  laft  fo  unequal  and  uncertain,  that  the  parlia- 
ment was  obliged  to  change  it  into  a  land  tax. 

The  price  of  corn,  during  this  reign,  and  that  of  the 
other  necefTaries  of  life,  was  no  lower,  or  was  rather 
higher,  than  at  prefent.     By  a  proclamation  of  James, 

eftablifhim 
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Appendix,  eltablifhing  public  magazines,  whenever  wheat  kU  below 
thirty-two  (hillings  a-quarter*  rye  below  eighteen,  barley 
below  fixteen,    the    commiflioners   were   empowered  to 
purchafe  corn  for  the  magazines  r.     Thefe  prices  then 
are  to  be  regarded  as  low  ;  though  they  would  rather  pafs 
for  high  by  our  prefent  eftimation.     The  ufual  bread  of 
the  poor  was  at  this  time  made  of  barley  s.     The  beft 
wool,  during  the  greater  part  of  James's  reign,  was  at 
thirty-three  (hillings  a  tod  l :  At  prefent*  it  is  not  above 
two-thirds  of  that  value  ;    though  it  is  to  be  prefumed, 
that  our  exports  in  woollen  goods  are  fomewhat  encreafed. 
The  finer  manufactures  too,  by  the  progrefs  of  arts  and 
induftry  have  rather  diminished  in  price,  notwithstand- 
ing the  great  encreafe  of  money.     In  Shakefpeare,  the 
hoflefs  tells  FalftarF,  that  the  ihirts  fhe  bought  him  were 
holland  at  eight  millings  a-yard  ;  a  high  price  at  this  day, 
even  fuppofing,  what  is  not  probable,  that  the  beft  hol- 
land at  that  time  was  equal  in  goodnefs  to  the  bell  that 
can  now  be  purchafed.     In  like  manner,  a  yard  of  velvet, 
about  the  middle  of  Elizabeth's  reign,  was  valued  at  twtf 
and  twenty  (hillings.      It  appears,  from  Dr.  Birch's  life 
of  prince  Henry  u,  that  that  prince,  by  contract  with  his 
butcher,  payed  near  a  groat  a-pound  throughout  the  year* 
for  all  the  beef  and  mutton  ufed  in  his  family.     Befides* 
we  mufl  confider,  that  the  general  turn  of  that  age,  wh.ch 
no  laws  could  prevent,  was  the  converting  of  arable  land 
into  pafture  :    A  certain  proof  that  the  latter  was  found 
more  profitable,  and  consequently  that  all  butcher's  meat, 
as  well  as  bread,  was  rather  ! tigher  than  at  prefent.     We 
have  a  regulation  of  the  market  with  regard  to  poultry 
and  fome  other  articles,  very  early  in  Charles  I.'s  reign  w  j 
and  the  prices  are  high.    A  turkey  cock:  four  (hillings  and 

r  Rymer,  torn,  xvii,  p.  5*6.      To  the  fame  purpofe,  fee  alio  ai  Jac.  vi. 

cap.  2.8 

s  Rymer,  torn.  xx.  p.  157.  *  Sees  compendium  or  dialogue  inferteJ. 

in  the  Memoirs  of  Wool,  chap.  23. 

»  P.  449.  w  Rymer,  torn.  xix.  p.  51 1, 

8  fixpence 
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iixpence,  a  turkey  hen  three  millings,  a  pheafant  cock  fix,  Appendix. 
a  pheafant  hen  five,  a  partridge  one  milling,  a  goofe  two, 
a  capon  two  and  fixpence,  a  pullet  one  and  fix  pence,  a 
rabbit  eight  pence,  a  dozen  of  pigeons  fix  fhillings  x. 
We  muft  confider,  that  London  at  prefent  is  more  than 
three  times  more  populous  than  it  was  at  that  time :  A 
circumftance,  which  much  encreafes  the  price  of  poultry, 
and  of  every  thing  that  cannot  conveniently  be  brought 
from  a  difrance  :  Not  to  mention,  that  thefe  regulations 
by  authority  are  always  calculated  to  diminifh,  never  to 
encreafe  the  market  prices.  The  contractors  for  victual- 
ing the  navy  were  allowed  by  government  eight  pence  a- 
day  for  the  diet  of  each  man,  when  in  harbour,  {even 
pence  halfpenny  when  at  fea  *  ;  which  would  fuffice  at 
prefent.  The  chief  difference  in  expence  between  that 
age  and  the  prefent  confifts  in  the  imaginary  wants  of 
men,  which  have  fince  extremely  multiplied.  Thcfe  % 
are  the  principal  reafons,  why  James's  revenue  would 
o-o  farther  than  the  fame  money  in  our  time;  though  the 
difference  is  not  near  fo  great  as  is  ufually  imagined. 

The  public  was  entirely  free  from  the  danger  and  ex-  Arm:, 
pence  of  a  ftanding  army.  While  James  was  vaunting 
his  divine  vicegerency,  and  boafling  of  his  high  preroga- 
tive, he  pofTefTed  not  fo  much  as  a  fingle  regiment  of 
guards  to  maintain  his  extenfive  claims  :  A  fufficient 
proof,  that  he  fincerely  believed  his  pretenfions  to  be  well 
grounded,  and  a  firong  prefumption,  that  they  were  at 
leaft,  built  on  what  were  then  deemed  plaufible  arguments, 

x  We  may  judge  of  the  great  grievance  of  purveyance  by  this  circumftance3 
that  the  purveyors  often  gave  but  fixpence  for  a  dozen  of  pigeons,  and  two 
pence  for  a  fowl.     Journ.  25  May,  1626. 

y  Rymer,  torn.  xvii.  p.  441.  et  feq. 

z  This  volume  was  writ  above  twenty  years  before  the  prefent  edition  of 
1778.  In  that  fhort  period,  prices  have  perhaps  rifen  more,  than  during  the 
preceding  hundred  and  fifty* 

Vol.  VI.  N  The 
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Appendix.  The  militia  of  England,  amounting  to  160,000  men  3, 
was  the  fole  defence  of  the  kingdom.      It  is  pretended, 
that  they  were  kept  in  good  order  during  this  reign  b. 
The  city  of  London  procured  officers,   who  had  ferved 
abroad,  and  who  taught  the  trained  bands  their  exercifes 
in  Artillery  garden  ;  a  practice  which  had  been  difconti- 
nued  fince  1588.     All  the  counties  of  England,  in  emu- 
lation of  the  capital,  were  fond  of  fhowing  a  well-ordered 
and  well-appointed  militia.     It  appeared,  that  the  natural 
propenfity  of  men  towards  military  (hows  and  exercifes 
will  go  far,   with  a  little  attention  in   the  fovereign,  to- 
wards exciting  and  fupporting  this  fpirit  in  any  nation. 
The  very  boys,  at  this  time,  in  mimickry  of  their  elders, 
inlifted  themfelves  voluntarily   into  companies,    elected 
officers,  and  praclifed  the  difcipline,  of  which  the  models 
were  every  day  expofed   to  their  view  c.      Sir  Edward 
Harwood,  in  a  memorial  compofed  at  the  beginning  of 
the  fubfequent  reign,  fays,  that  England  was  fo  unpro- 
vided with  horfes  fit  for  war,  that  2000  men  could  not 
poiTibly  be  mounted  throughout  the  whole  kingdom  ". 
At  prefent,  the  breed  of  horfes  is  fo  much  improved,  that 
almofl  all  thofe  which  are  employed,  either  in  the  plough, 
waggon,  or  coach,  would  be  fit  for  that  purpofe. 

The  diforders  of  Ireland  obliged  James  to  keep  up 
fome  forces  there,  and  put  him  to  great  expence.  The 
common  pay  of  a  private  man  in  the  infantry  was  eight 
pence  a-day,  a  lieutenant  two  (hillings,  an  enfign  eighteen 
pence  e.  The  armies  in  Europe  were  not  near  fo  nu- 
merous, during  that  age  ;  and  the  private  men,  we  may 
obferve,  were  drawn  from  a  better  rank  than  at  prefent,, 
and  approaching  nearer  to  that  of  the  officers. 

a  Joum.  1  March,  1623.  b  Stowe.     See  alfo  Sir  Walter  Raleigh 

of  the  prerogatives  of  parlia-ncnt,  and  Johnfloni  hift,  lib,  xviii.        c  Stowe. 

d  In  the  Harleyau  mifceUany,  vol.  iv.  p.  2551  e  Rymer,  torn.  xvi. 

p.  717. 

J  In 
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In  the  year  1583,  there  was  a  general  review  made  of  Appendix. 
all  the  men  in  England,  capable  of  bearing  arms ;  and 
thefe  were  found  to  amount  to  1,172,000  men,  according 
to  Raleio-h  f.  It  is  impoflible  to  warrant  the  exactneis  of 
this  computation  ;  or  rather,  we  may  fairly  prefume  it  to 
be  fomewhat  inaccurate.  But  if  it  approached  near  the 
truth,  England  has  probably,  fince  that  time,  encreafed 
in  populoufnefs.  The  growth  of  London,  in  riches  and 
beauty,  as  well  as  in  numbers  of  inhabitants,  has  been 
prodigious.  From  1600,  it  doubled  every  forty  years  ?  ; 
and  confequently,  in  1680,  it  contained  four  times  as 
many  inhabitants,  as  at  the  beginning  of  the  century. 
It  has  ever  been  the  center  of  all  the  trade  in  the  king- 
dom ;  and  almoft  the  only  town  that  affords  fociety  and 
amufement.  The  affection,  which  the  Englifh  bear  to 
a  country  life,  makes  the  provincial  towns  be  little  fre- 
quented by  the  gentry.  Nothing  but  the  allurements  of 
the  capital,  which  is  favoured  by  the  refidence  of  the 
king,  and  by  being  the  feat  of  government,  and  of  all  the 
courts  of  juftice,  can  prevail  over  their  paffion  for  their 
rural  villas. 

London,  at  this  time,  was  almoft  entirely  built  of 
wood,  and  in  every  refpedr.  was  certainly  a  very  ugly  city. 
The  earl  of  Arundel  firfl  introduced  the  general  practice 
of  brick  buildings  h. 

The  navy  of  England   was  efteemed   formidable  in    Navy. 
Elizabeth's  time,  yet  it  confifted  only  of  thirty-three  fhips 
befides  pinnaces  i :    And  the  largeft  of  thefe  would  not 
equal  our  fourth  rates  at  prefent.     Raleigh  advifes  never 

f  Of  the  invention  of  /hipping.  This  number  is  much  fuperior  to  that 
contained  in  Murden,  and  that  delivered  by  Sir  Edward  Coke  to  the  houfe  of 
commons  ;  and  is  more  likely. 

§  Sir  William  Petty.  h  Sir  Edward  Walker's  political  difcourfes, 

p.  470.  i  Coke's  Inft,  bookiv.  chap,  i,      Confuitation  in  pailiament 

for  the  navy, 
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Appeniix.  to  build  a  fhip  of  war  above  600  tons  k.  James  was 
not  negligent  of  the  navy.  In  five  years  preceding  1623, 
he  built  ten  new  (hips,  and  expended  fifty  thoufand 
pounds  a-year  on  the  fleet,  befide  the  value  of  thirty-fix 
thoufand  pounds  in  timber,  which  he  annually  gave  from 
the  royal  forefts  K  The  largeft  fhip  that  ever  had  come 
from  the  Englifli  docks,  was  built  during,  this  reign.  She 
was  only  1400  tons,  and  carried  fixty-four  guns  m.  The 
merchant  fhips,  in  cafes  of  neceflity,  were  inftantly  con- 
verted into  fhips  of  war.  The  king  affirmed  to  the  par- 
liament, that  the  navy  had  never  before  been  in  fo  good  a 
condition  n. 

Commerce.  Every  feffion  of  parliament,  during  this  reign,  we 
meet  with  grievous  lamentations  concerning  the  decay 
of  trade  and  the  growth  of  popery  :  Such  violent  propen- 
fity  have  men  to  complain  of  the  prefent  times,  and  to 
entertain  difcontent  againft  their  fortune  and  condition. 
The  king  himfelf  was  deceived  by  thefe  popular  com- 
plaints, and  was  at  a  lofs  to  account  for  the  total  want  of 
money,  which  he  heard  fo  much  exaggerated  °.  It  may, 
however,  be  affirmed,  that,  during  no  preceding  period  of 
Englifh  hiftory,  was  there  a  more  fenfible  encreafe,  than 
during  the  reign  of  this  monarch,  of  all  the  advantages 
which  diftinguifh  a  flourifhing  people.  Not  only  the 
peace  which  he  maintained,  was  favourable  to  indufiry 
and  commerce:  His  turn  of  mind  inclined  him  to  pro- 
mote the  peaceful  arts :  And  trade  being  as  yet  in  its 
infancy,  all  additions  to  it  muft  have  been  the  more  evi- 

k  By  RaLigh's  account,  in  his  difcourfe  of  the  firft  invention  of  Shipping 
the  fleet  in  the  twenty-fourth  of  the  queen,  confifted  only  of  thirteen  fhips, 
and  were  augmented  afterwards  eleven.  He  probably  reckoned  fome  to  be 
pinnaces,  which  Coke  called  fhips. 

'  Journ.  11  March,  1623.  Sir  William  Monfon  makes  the  number  a- 
mount  only  to  uiae  new  fhips,  p.  253.  m  Stowe.  n  Pari.  Hift. 

vol.  vi,  p.  g$,  *  Rymerj  torn,  xvii.  p.  413. 
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dent  to  every  eye,  which  was  not  blinded  by  melancholy  Appendix, 
prejudices  p.  v 

By  an  account  %  which  feems  judicious  and  accurate, 
it  appears,  that  all  the  feamen,  employed  in  the  merchant 
fervice,  amounted  to   io,OCO  men,    which  probably  ex- 
ceeds not  the  fifth  part  of  their  prefent  number.      Sir 
Thomas  Overbury  fays,  that  the  Dutch  pofTefTed  three 
times  more  {hipping  than  the  Englifh,    but  that  their 
fhips  were  of  inferior  burden  to  thofe  of  the  latter  r.     Sir 
William  Monfon  computed  the  Englifh  naval  power  to 
be  little  or  nothing  inferior  to  the  Dutch  s,  which  is 
furely  an  exaggeration.     The  Dutch  at  this  time  traded 
to  England  with  600  fhips  ;    England  to  Holland  with 
fixty  only  c. 

A  catalogue  of  the  manufactures,  for  which  the  Wannfac- 
Englifli  were  then  eminent,  would  appear  very  contempt- 
ible, in  comparifon  of  thofe  which  flourifh  among  them  at 
prefent.  Almoft  all  the  more  elaborate  and  curious  arts 
were  only  cultivated  abroad,  particularly  in  Italy,  Hol- 
land, and  the  Netherlands.  Ship  building  and  the  found- 
ing of  iron  cannon  were  the  fole,  in  which  the  Englifh 
excelled.  They  feem,  indeed,  to  have  poflefled  alone  the 
fecret  of  the  latter;  and  great  complaints  were  made  every 
parliament  againft  the  exportation  of  Englifh  ordnance. 

Nine  tenths  of  the  commerce  of  the  kingdom  confifted 
in  woollen  goods  u.  Wool,  however,  was  allowed  to  be 
exported,  till  the  19th  of  the  king.  Its  exportation  was 
.then  forbidden  by  proclamation  -,  though  that  edicl:  was 
never  ftri£tly  executed.  Moft  of  the  cloth  was  exported 
raw,  and  was  dyed  and  drefTed  by  the  Dutch  ;  who 
gained,  it  is  pretended,  700,000  pounds  a-year  by  this 

P  See  note  [S]  at  the  end  of  the  volume.  9  The  trade's  encreafe 

in  the  Harleyan  Mifc.  vol.iii.  r  Remarks  on  his  travels,  Harl.  mife, 

vol.  ii.  p.  349,  s  Naval  Trails,  p.  329.  350.  *  Raleigh's 

obfsrvations*  u  Jcurn,  a6th  May,  1621* 
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manufacture  w.  A  proclamation,  iffued  by  the  king, 
ao-ainft  exporting  cloth  in  that  condition,  had  fucceeded 
fo  ill,  during  one  year,  by  the  refufal  of  the  Dutch  to 
buy  the  dreffed  cloth,  that  great  murmurs  arofe  againft 
it  \  and  this  meafure  was  retraced  by  the  king,  and  com- 
plained of  by  the  nation,  as  if  it  had  been  the  moil  im- 
politic in  the  world.  It  feems  indeed  to  have  been 
premature. 

In  fo  little  credit  was  the  fine  Englifh  cloth  even  at 
home,  that  the  king  was  obliged  to  feek  expedients,  by 
which  he  might  engage  the  people  of  fafhion  to  wear  it  x. 
The  manufa£ture  of  fine  linen  was  totally  unknown  in 
the  kingdom  ?. 

The  company  of  merchant-adventurers,  by  their  pa- 
tent, pofFeiTed  the  fole  commerce  of  woollen  goods,  though 
the  ftaple  commodity  of  the  kingdom.  An  attempt,  made 
during  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  to  lay  open  this  important 
trade,  had  been  attended  with  bad  confequences  for  a 
time,  by  a  confpiracy  of  the  merchant-adventurers,  not 
to  make  any  purchafes  of  cloth  ;  and  the  queen  immedi- 
ately reftored  them  their  patent. 

It  was  the  groundlefs  fear  of  a  like  accident,  that 
enflaved  the  nation  to  thofe  exclufive  companies,  which 
confined  fo  much  every  branch  of  commerce  and  induftry. 
The  parliament,  however,  annulled,  in  the  third  of  the 
king,  the  patent  of  the  Spanifh  company;  and  the  trade 
to  Spain,  which  was,  at  firft,  very  infignificant,  foon 
became  the  moft  confiderable   in    the  kingdom.      It  is 


yf  Journ.  20  May,  1^14.  Raleigh,  in  his  obfervations,  computes  the 
lofs  at  4oO;OCO  pounds  to  the  nation.  There  are  about  80,000  undrtffed 
cloths,  fays  he,  exported  yearly.  He  computes,  befides,  that  about  ico.coo 
pounds  a-year  h.d  been  loft  by  kerfies ;  not  to  mention  other  articles.  The 
account  of  200, (.00  cloths  a-year  exported  in  Elizabeth's  reign  feems  to  bo 
exaggerated. 

x  Rymer,  torn*  xvii.  p.  415.  y  Id,  ibid. 
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ftrange,  that  they  were  not  thence  encouraged  to  abolifli  Appendix. 
all  the  other  companies,  and  that  they  went  no  farther       ~v~ 
than  obliging  them  to  enlarge  their  bottom,  and  to  faci- 
litate the  admiffion  of  new  adventurers. 

A  board  of  trade  was  erected  by  the  king  in  1622  z. 
One  of  the  reafons  affigned  in  the  commiffion,  is  to 
remedy  the  low  price  of  wool,  which  begat  complaints 
of  the  decay  of  the  woollen  manufactory.  It  is  more 
probable,  however,  that  this  fall  of  prices  proceeded  from 
the  encreafe  of  wool.  The  king  likewife  recommends 
it  to  the  commiflioners  to  enquire  and  examine,  whether 
a  greater  freedom  of  trade  and  an  exemption  from  the 
reftraint  of  exclusive  companies,  would  not  be  beneficial. 
Men  were  then  fettered  by  their  own  prejudices ;  and  the 
king  was  juftly  afraid  of  embracing  a  bold  meafure,  whofe 
confequences  might  be  uncertain.  The  digefting  of  a 
navigation  act,  of  a  like  nature  with  the  famous  one 
executed  afterwards  by  the  republican  parliament,  is  like- 
wife  recommended  to  the  commifiloners.  The  arbitrary 
powers,  then  commonly  aiTumed  by  the  privy-council, 
appear  evidently  through  the  whole  tenor  of  the  com* 
million. 

The   filk  manufacture  had  no  footing  in  England  : 
But,  by  James's  direction,  mulberry-trees  w^re  planted, 
and  filk-worms  introduced  a.      The  climate  feems  unfa- 
vourable to  the  fuccefs  of  this  project.     The  planting  of 
hops  encreafed  much  in  England  during  this  reign. 

Greenland  is  thought  to  have  been  discovered  about 

this  period  ;    and  the  whale- hthery  was  carried  on  with 

fuccefs  :    But  the  induitry  of  the  Dutch,  in  fpite  of  all 

oppofition,   foon  deprived  the  Englifh  of  this  fource  of 

riches.     A  company  was  erected  for  the  difcovery  of  the 

north- weft   pailage ;    and   many  frunlefs   attempts  were 

fnade  for  that  purpofe.     In  fuch  noble  projects,  defpair 

■* 
7  Rymer,  torn.  xvii.  p.  41c,  a  Stowe, 
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Append-*,  ought  never  to  be  admitted,  till  the  abfolute  impofiibility 
v""     of  fuccefs  be  fully  afcertained. f 

The  paiTage  to  the  Eaft-Inuies  had  been  opened  to  the 
Eno-lidi  during  the  reign  of  Elizabeth  :    but  the  trade  to 
thofe  parts   was    not  entirely  eilablifhed  till  this  reign, 
when  the  Eafl-India  company  received  a  new  patent, 
enlarged  their  Hock  to   1,500,000  pounds  b,  and  fitted 
.    out  feveral  thips  on  thefe  adventures.     In  1609  they  built 
a  vefi'el  of  1200  ton,  the  large!*  merer; an t-fhip  that  Eng- 
land had  ever  known.    She  was  unfortunate,  and  perifhed 
by  fhipwreck.     In  161 1,  a  large  fhip  of  the  company, 
afiifled  by  a  pinnace,  maintained  five  feveral  engagements 
with  a  fquadron  of  Portuguefe,  and  gained  a  complete 
vicrx>  y  over  forces  much  fuperior.     During  the  follow- 
ing years  the  Dutch  company  was  guilty  of  great  inju- 
ries towards  the  Englifih,    in    expelling  many  of  their 
factors,  and  deitroying  their  fettlements  :  But  thefe  vio- 
lences were  refented  with  a  proper  fpirit  by  the  court  of 
England.      A  naval  force  was  equipped  under  the  earl 
of  Oxford0,  and  lay  in  wait  for  the  return  of  the  Dutch 
Eaft-India  fleet.    By  reafon  of  crofs  winds,  Oxford  failed 
of  his  purpofe,  and  the  Dutch  efcaped.    Some  time  after, 
one  rich  fhip  was  taken  by  vice-admiral  Merwin  j   and  it 
was  flipulated   by  the  Dutch  to  pay  70,000  pounds  to 
the  Englifh  company,  in  coniideration  of  the  lofTes  which 
that  company  had  fuftained  d.     But  neither  this  ftipula- 
tion,    nor  the    fear  of  reprifals,    nor  the  fenfe  of  that 
rriendfhip    which    fubfifted    between   England    and    the 
States,  could  reftrain  the  avidity  of  the  Dutch  company 
or  render  them  equitable  in  their  proceedings  towards 
their  allies.     Impatient  to  have  the  fole  pofTeffion  of  the 
ipice-trade,  which  the  Englifh  then  fhared  with  them, 
they  aflumed  a  jurifdictiori  over  a  factory  of  the  latter  in 

&  Journ.  26th  Nov,  i6»i.  «  In  1622.  d  Johnflom  hift. 

lib.  19. 

the 
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the  ifland  of  Amboyna  ;  and  on  very  improbable,  and  even  Appendix. 
abfurd  pretences,  feized  all  the  factors  with  their  families, 
and  put  them  to  death  with  the  moft  inhuman  tortures. 
This  difmal  news  arrived  in  England  at  the  time  when 
James,  by  the  prejudices  of  his  fubjecls  and  the  intrigues 
of  his  favourite,  was  conftrained  to  make  a  breach  with 
Spain  ;  and  he  was  obliged,  after  fome  remonftrances,  to 
acquiefce  in  this  indignity  from  a  ftate,  whofe  alliance 
was  now  become  necefTary  to  him.  It  is  remarkable,, 
that  the  nation,  almoft  without  a  murmur^  fubmitted  to 
this  injury  from  their  proteftant  confederates  ;  an  injurv, 
which,  befides  the  horrid  enormity  of  the  action,  was 
of  much  deeper  importance  to  national  intereft,  than  all 
thofe  which  they  were  fo  impatient  to  refent  from  the 
Jioufe  of  Auftria. 

The  exports    of  England    from  Chrifixnas  16x2    to 
Chriftmas  1613  are  computed  at  2,487,435  pounds  :  The 
imports  at  2,141,151  :  So  that  the  balance  in  favour  of 
England  was  346,284  e.     But  in   1622  the  exports  were 
2,320,436  pounds;  the  imports  2,619,315  ;  which  makes 
a  balance  of  298,879   pounds   again  ft  England  f.     The 
coinage  of  England   from    1599   to  l°l9  amounted  to 
4,779,314    pounds,    13    (hillings    and    4    pence  s :     A 
proof  that  the  balance  in  the  main  was  confiderably  in 
favour  of  the  kingdom.     As  the  annual  imports  and  ex- 
ports together  rofe  to  near  five  millions,  and  the  cuftoms 
never  yielded   fo   much    as    200,000  pounds  a-year,  of 
which   tonnage  made  a  part,  it  appears,  that  the  new 
rates,  affixed  by  James,  did  not,  on  the  whole,  amount 
to  one  (hilling  in  the  pound,  and  confequently  were  ftill 
inferior  to  the  intention  of  the  original  grant  of  parlia- 
ment.    The  Eaft-India  company   ufually  carried  out  a 
third  of  their    cargo    in  commodities h.     The  trade  to 

e  Miffelden's  Circle  of  Commerce,  p.  tit.  f  Id.  ibid.  g  Happy 

future  State  of  England,  p.  78.  h  Munn*S  Difcourfe  on  the  Eaft-India 

Trade, 

Turkey 
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Appendix.  Turkey  was  one  of  the  moft  gainful  to  the  nation  ?.  It 
^■"""""v  appears  that  copper  halfpence  and  farthings  began  to  be 
coined  in  this  reign  h.  Tradefmen  had  commonly  carried 
on  their  retail  bufinefs  chiefly  by  means  of  leaden  tokens. 
The  fmall  filver  penny  was  foon  loft,  and  at  this  time  was 
no  where  to  be  found. 
Colonies.  What  chiefly  renders  the  reign  of  James  memorable, 

is  the  commencement  of  the  Englifh  colonies  in  America  ; 
colonies  eftablimed  on  the  nobleft  footing  that  has  been 
known  in  any  age  or  nation.  The  Spaniards,  being  the 
fir  ft  difcoverers  of  the  new  world,  immediately  took  pof- 
fdlion  of  the  precious  mines  which  they  found  there;  and, 
by  the  allurement  of  great  riches,  they  were  tempted  to 
depopulate  their  own  country  as  well  as  that  which  they 
conquered  ;  and  added  the  vice  of  iloth  to  thofe  of  avidity 
and  barbarity,  which  had  attended  their  adventurers  in 
thofe  renowned  enterprizes.  That  fine  coaft  was  entirely 
neglected     which    reaches    from   St.  Auguftine  to  Cape 

O 

Breton  and  which  lies  in  all  the  temperate  climates,  is 
watered  by  noble  rivers,  and  offers  a  fertile  foil,  but  no- 
thing more,  to  the  induftrious  planter.  Peopled  gradu- 
ally from  England  by  the  neceflitous  and  indigent,  who, 
at  home,  encreafed  neither  wealth  nor  populoufnefs,  the 
colonies,  which  were  planted  along  that  tract,  have  pro- 
moted the  navigation,  encouraged  the  induftry,  and  even 
perhaps  multiplied  the  inhabitants  of  their  mother- 
country.  The  fpirit  of  independency,  which  was  reviv- 
ing in  England,  here  fhone  forth  in  its  full  luftre,  and 
received  new  acceflion  from  the  afpiring  character  of 
thofe  who,  being  difcontented  with  the  eftabliflied  church 
and  monarchy,  had  fought  for  freedom  amidft  thofe  fa- 

vage  defarts. 

Queen  Elizabeth  had  done  little  more  than  given  a 

name  to  the  continent  of  Virginia;  and,  after  her  plant- 
er Munn's  Dif.ourfe  on  the  Eaft-India  Trade,  P.  17.  *  Ander.'on, 

vol.  i.  p.  477« 
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ing   one    feeble   colony,    which    quickly  decayed,    that  Appendix.^ 
country  was  entirely   abandoned.     But  when  peace  put 
an  end  to  the  military  enterprizes  againfl  Spain,  and  left 
ambitious  fpirits  no  hopes  of  making  any  longer  fuch  ra- 
pid advances  towards  honour   and   fortune,   the   nation 
began  to  fecond   the  pacific   intentions  of  its  monarch, 
and  to  feek  a  furer,  though  flower  expedient,  for  acquir- 
ing riches  and  glory.     In  1606,  Newport  carried  over  a 
colony,  and   began  a  fettlement ;  which  the  company, 
erected  by  patent  for  that  purpofe  in  London  and  Briftol, 
took  care  to  fupply  with    yearly  recruits  of  provifions, 
utenfils,  and  new  inhabitants.     About  1609,  Argal  dif- 
covered   a  more  direct   and  (horter  paflage  to  Virginia, 
and  left  the  tract  of  the  ancient  navigators,  who  had  firft 
directed    their    courfe    fouthwards    to    the  tropic,  failed 
weftward  by  means  of  the  trade-winds,  and  then  turned 
northward,    till    they  reached    the  Englifh    fettlements. 
The  fame  year,  five  hundred  perfons  under  Sir  Thomas 
Gates  and  Sir  George  Somers  were  embarked  for  Virginia. 
Somers's  fhip,  meeting  with  a  tempeft,  was  driven  into 
the  Bermudas,  and  laid  the  foundation  of  a  fettlement  in 
thofe  iflands.     Lord  Delawar  afterwards  undertook  the 
government  of  the  Englifh  colonies  :  But  notwithftanding 
all   his   care,  feconded  by  fupplies  from  James,  and  by 
money  raifed   from  the  firft  lottery  ever  known  in  the 
kingdom,    fuch    difficulties    attended    the    fettlement  of 
thefe  countries,  that,  in  16 14,  there  were  not  alive  more 
than  400  men,  of  all  that  had  been  fent  thither.     After 
fupplying  themfelves  with  provifions  more  immediately 
necefTary  for  the  fupport  of  life,  the  new  planters  began 
the  cultivating  of  tobacco 5  and  James,  notwithftanding 
his  antipathy  to  that  drug,  which  he  affirmed  to  be  per- 
nicious to  men's  morals  as  well  as  their  health  k,  gave 

k  Rymer,  torn.  xvii.  p.  621* 

them 
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Appendix,  them  permiilion  to  enter  it  in  England  ;  and  he  inhibited 
by  proclamation  all  importation  of  it  from  Spain  '.  By 
degrees,  new  colonies  were  eftablifhed  in  that  continent, 
and  gave  new  names  to  the  places  where  they  fettled, 
leaving  that  of  Virginia  to  the  province  firft  planted. 
The  ifland  of  Barbadoes  was  alfo  planted  in  this  reign. 

Speculative  reafoners,  during  that  age,  raifed  many 
objections  to  the  planting  of  thofe  remote  colonies  ;  and 
foretold,  that,  after  draining  their  mother-country  of 
inhabitants,  they  would  foon  {hake  off  her  yoke,  and 
erect  an  independent  government  in  America  :  But  time 
has  fhewn,  that  the  views,  entertained  by  thofe  who  en- 
couraged fuch  generous  undertakings,  were  more  juft  and 
iblid.  A  mild  government  and  great  naval  force  have 
preferved,  and  may  ftill  preferve  during  fome  time,  the 
dominion  of  England  over  her  colonies.  And  fuch  ad- 
vantages  have  commerce  and  navigation  reaped  from 
thefe  eflabliihments,  that  more  than  a  fourth  of  the 
Englifh  fhipping  is  at  prefent  computed  to  be  employed 
in  carrying  on  the  traffic  with  the  American  fettle- 
ments. 

Agriculture  was  anciently  very  imperfect  in  Eng- 
land. The  fudden  tranfitions,  fo  often  mentioned  by 
fciftorians,  from  the  loweft  to  the  higheft  price  of  grain, 
and  the  prodigious  inequality  of  its  value  in  different 
years,  are  fufHcient  proofs,  that  the  produce  depended 
entirely  on  the  feafons,  and  that  art  had  as  yet  done  no- 
thing to  fence  againfl  the  injuries  of  the  heavens.  Dur- 
ing this  reign,  confiderable  improvements  were  made,  as 
in  moft  arts,  fo  in  this,  the  moil  beneficial  of  any.  A 
numerous  catalogue  might  be  formed  of  books  and  pamph- 
lets, treating  of  hufbandry,  which  were  written  about 
this  time.     The  nation,  however,  was  ftill  dependent  on  , 


1  Rymer,  torn,  xyiii.  p,  6ai.  633. 
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foreigners  for  daily  bread  ;  and  though  its  exportation  of  Appendix. 
o-rain  now  forms  a  confiderable  branch  of  its  commerce, 
notwithstanding  its  probable  encreafe  of  people,  there  was, 
in  that  period,  a  regular  importation  from  the  Baltic  as  well 
as  from  France ;  and  if  it  ever  flopped,  the  bad  confequences 
were  fenfibly  felt  by  the  nation.  Sir  Walter  Raleigh  in 
his  obfervations  computes,  that  two  millions  went  out  at 
one  time  for  corn.  It  was  not  till  the  fifth  of  Elizabeth, 
that  the  exportation  of  corn  had  been  allowed  in  Eng- 
land ;  and  Camden  obferves,  that  agriculture,  from  that 
moment,  received  new  life  and  vigour. 

The  endeavours  of  James,  or,  more  properly  fpeak- 
ing,  thofe  of  the  nation,  for  promoting  trade,  were 
attended  with  greater  fuccefs  than  thofe  for  the  encourage- 
ment of  learning.  Though  the  age  was  by  no  means 
deftitute  of  eminent  writers,  a  very  bad  tafte  in  general 
prevailed  during  that  period ;  and  the  monarch  himfelf 
was  not  a  little  infected  with  it. 

On  the  origin  of  letters  among  the  Greeks,  the  genius  Learning 
of  poets  and  orators,  as  might  naturally  be  expected,  was  and  arts* 
diftino-uifhed  by  an  amiable  fimplicity,  which,  whatever 
rudenefs  may  fometimes  attend  it,  is  fo  fitted  to  exprefs 
the  genuine  movements  of  nature  and  paffion,  that  the 
compofitions  poffefled  of  it  mud  ever  appear  valuable 
to  the  difcerning  part  of  mankind.  The  glaring  figures 
of  difcourfe,  the  pointed  antithefis,  the  unnatural  con- 
ceit, the  jingle  of  words  ;  fuch  falfe  ornaments  were  not 
employed  by  early  writers  ;  not  becaufe  they  were  reject- 
ed, but  becaufe  they  fcarcely  ever  occurred  to  them. 
An  eafy,  unforced  ftrain  of  fentiment  runs  through  their 
compofitions ;  though  at  the  fame  time  we  may  obferve, 
that,  amidft  the  moft  elegant  fimplicity  of  thought  and 
expreflion,  one  is  fometimes  furprifed  to  meet  with  a  poor 
conceit,  which  had  prefented  itfelf  unfought  for,  and 
which  the  author  had  not  acquired  critical  obfervation 
6  enough 
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Appendix,  enough  to  condemn  m.  A  bad  tafte  feizes  with  avidity 
~v~  thefe  frivolous  beauties,  and  even  perhaps  a  good  tafte, 
ere  furfeited  by  them  :  They  multiply  every  day  more  and 
more  in  the  fafhionable  compofitions  :  Nature  and  good 
fenfe  are  neglected  :  Laboured  ornaments  ftudied  and 
admired  :  And  a  total  degeneracy  of  flyle  and  language 
prepares  the  way  for  barbarifm  and  ignorance.  Hence 
the  Afiatic  manner  was  found  to  depart  fo  much  from  the 
fimple  purity  of  Athens  :  Hence  that  tinfel  eloquence, 
which  is  obfervable  in  many  of  the  Roman  writers,  from 
which  Cicero  himfelf  is  not  wholly  exempted,  and  which 
fo  much  prevails  in  Ovid,  Seneca,  Lucan,  Martial,  and 
the  Plinys. 

On  the  revival  of  letters,  when  the  judgment  of  the 
public  is  yet  raw  and  unformed,  this  falfe  glifter  catches 
the  eye,  and  leaves  no  room,  either  in  eloquence  or  poe- 
try, for  the  durable  beauties  of  folid  fenfe  and  lively 
paffion.  The  reigning  genius  is  then  diametrically  op- 
pofite  to  that  which  prevails  on  the  firft  origin  of  arts. 
The  Italian  writers,  it  is  evident,  even  the  mod  cele- 
brated, have  not  reached  the  proper  fimplicity  of  thought 
and  compofition  ;  and  in  Petrarch,  Taflb,  Guarini,  frivo- 
lous witticifms  and  forced  conceits  are  but  too  predomi- 
nant. The  period,  during  which  letters  were  cultivated 
in  Italy,  was  fo  fhort  as  fcarcely  to  allow  leifure  for  cor- 
recting this  adulterated  relifh. 

The  more  early  French  writers  are  liable  to  the  fame 
reproach.      Voiture,  Balzac,  even  Corneille,   have  too 

m  The  name  of  Polynices,  one  of  Oedipus's  fons,  means  in  the  original 
much  quarrelling.  In  the  altercations  between  the  two  brothers,  in  i^fchy- 
lus,  So;  hocles,  and  Euripides,  this  conceit  is  employed  j  and  it  is  remark- 
able, that  fo  poor  a  conundrum  could  not  be  rejeded  by  any  of  thefe  three 
poets,  fo  juflly  celebrated  for  their  tafte  and  fimplicity.  What  could  Shake- 
fpeare  have  done  worfe  ?  Terence  has  his  inceptio  eft  amentium,  r.on  amantiutxi 
Many  fimilar  inflances  will  occur  to  the  learned.  It  is  well  known  that 
Ariftotle  treats  very  ferioufly  of  puns,  divides  them  into  feveral  clafles,  and 
recommends  the  ufe  of  them  to  orators. 

much 
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much  affected  thofe  ambitious  ornaments,  of  which  the  App-nHx. 
Italians  in  general,  and  the  leaft  pure  of  the  ancients  fup- 
plied  them  with  fo  many  models.  And  it  was  not  till 
]ate,  that  obfervation  and  reflection  gave  rife  to  a  more 
natural  turn  of  thought  and  compofition  among  that  ele- 
gant people. 

A  like  character  may  be  extended  to  the  firft  Eng- 
lish writers  ;  fuch  as  flourifhed  during  the  reigns  of  Eli- 
zabeth and  Jame?,  and  even  till  long  afterwards. 
Learning-,  on  its  revival  in  this  ifland,  was  attired  in  the 
fame  unnatural  garb,  which  it  wore  at  the  time  of  its 
decay  among  the  Greeks  and  Romans.  And,  what  may 
be  regarded  as  a  misfortune,  the  Engliih  writers  were 
poffeffed  of  great  genius  before  they  were  endowed  with 
any  degree  of  tafte,  and  by  that  means  gave  a  kind  of 
fanction  to  thofe  forced  turns  and  fentiments,  which  they 
fo  much  affected.  Their  diftorted  conceptions  and  ex- 
pressions are  attended  with  fuch  vigour  of  mind,  that  we 
admire  the  imagination  which  produced  them,  as  much 
as  we  blame  the  want  of  judgment  which  gave  them  ad- 
mittance. To  enter  into  an  exact  criticifm  of  the  writers 
of  that  age,  would  exceed  our  prefent  purpofe.  A  fhort 
character  of  the  moil  eminent,  delivered  with  the  fame 
freedom  which  hiftory  exercifes  over  kings  and  ministers, 
may  not  be  improper.  The  national  prepoffeflions,  which 
prevail,  will  perhaps  render  the  former  liberty  not  the 
leaft  perilous  for  an  author. 

If  Shakefpeare  be  confidered  as  a  Man,  born  in  a  rude 
age,  and  educated  in  the  lowed  manner,  without  any 
inftruction,  either  from  the  world  or  from  books,  he  may 
be  regarded  as  a  prodigy  :  If  reprefented  as  a  Poet,  ca- 
pable of  furnifhing  a  proper  entertainment  to  a  refined  or 
intelligent  audience,  we  muft  abate  much  of  this  eulogy- 
In  his  compofitions,  we  regret,  that  many  irregularities, 
and  even  abfurdities,  fhould  fo  frequently  disfigure  the  ani- 
mated 
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Appendix.  mated  and  paflionate  fcenes  intermixed  with  them ;  and 
at  the  fame  time,  we  perhaps  admire  the  more  thofe  beau- 
ties, on  account  of  their  being  furrounded  with  fuch 
deformities.  A  ftriking  peculiarity  of  fentiment,  adapted 
to  a  fingular  character,  he  frequently  hits,  as  it  were  by 
infpiration  ;  but  a  reafonable  propriety  of  thought  he  can- 
not, for  any  time,  uphold.  Nervous  and  picturefque 
expreflions,  as  well  as  descriptions,  abound  in  him  ;  but 
it  is  in  vain  we  look  either  for  purity  or  fimplicity  of 
diction.  His  total  ignorance  of  all  theatrical  art  and 
conduct,  however  material  a  defect ;  yet,  as  it  affects 
the  fpectator  rather  than  the  reader,  we  can  more  eafily 
excufe,  than  that  want  of  tafle  which  often  prevails  in  his 
productions,  and  which  gives  way,  only  by  intervals,  to 
the  irradiations  of  genius.  A  great  and  fertile  genius  he 
certainly  pofleiTed,  and  one  enriched  equally  with  a  tragic 
and  comic  vein  ;  but,  he  ought  to  be  cited  as  a  proof, 
how  dangerous  it  is  to  rely  on  thefe  advantages  alone  for 
attaining  *an  excellence  in  the  finer  arts  n.  And  there 
may  even  remain  a  fufpicion,  that  we  over-rate,  if  pof- 
fible,  the  greatnefs  of  his  genius ;  in  the  fame  manner  as 
bodies  often  appear  mere  gigantic,  on  account  of  their 
being  difproportioned  and  mifhapen.  He  died  in  1616, 
aged  53  years. 

Johnson  poiTeiTed  all  the  learning  which  was  wanting 
to  Shakefpeare,  and  wanted  all  the  genius  of  which  the 
other  was  poUe^d.  Both  of  them  were  equally  deficient 
in  tafte  and  elegance,  in  harmony  and  correctnefs.  A 
fervile  copyift  of  the  ancients,  Johnfon  tranflated  into  bad 
Englifh  the  beautiful  paiTages  of  the  Greek  and  Roman 
authors,  without  accommodating  them  to  the  manners  of 
his  age  and  country.  His  merit  has  been  totally  eclipfed 
by  that  of  Shakefpeare,  whofe  rude  genius  prevailed  over 
the  rude  art  of  his  cotemporary.      The  Englifh  theatre 

n  Invemre  etiam  barbar] folent ,  difponere  et  orr.a're  nort  mfi  etudUus,     Pun. 

has 
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lias  ever  fince  taken  a  ftrong  tincture  of  Shakefpeare's  Append;*. 
fpirit  and  character;  and  thence  it  has  proceeded,  that 
the  nation  has  undergone,  from  all  it's  neighbours,  the 
reproach  of  barbarifm,  from  which  it's  valuable  produc- 
tions in  fome  other  parts  of  learning  would  otherwife 
have  exempted  it.  Johnfon  had  a  penfion  of  a  hundred 
marks  from  the  king,  which  Charles  afterwards  augmented 
to  a  hundred  pounds.     He  died  in  1637,  aged  63. 

Fairfax  has  tranflated  Taflb  with  an  elegance  and* 
eafe,  and,  at  the  fame  time,  with  an  exactness,  which* 
For  that  age,  are  furprifmg.  Each  line  in  the  original  is 
faithfully  rendered  by  a  correfpondent  line  in  the  tranfla- 
tion.  Harrington's  tranflation  of  Ariotlo  is  not  likewife 
without  its  merit.  It  is  to  be  regretted,  that  thefe  poets 
ftiould  have  imitated  the  Italians  in  their  ftanza-.  which 
has  a  prolixity  and  uniformity  in  it,  that  difpleafes  iri 
long  performances.  They  had  otherwife,  as  well  as 
Spencer,  who  v/ent  before  them,  contributed  much  to  the 
polilhing  and  refining  of  the  Englifh  verification. 

In  Donne's  fatires,  when  Carefully  infpected,  there 
appear  feme  flafhes  of  wit  and  ingenuity;  but  thefe  to- 
tally fuffocated  and  buried  by  the  harflieft  and  moft  un- 
couth expreflion,  that  is  any- where  to  be  met  with. 

If  the  poetry  of  the  Englifh  was  fo  rude  and  imperfect 
during  that  age,  we  may  reafonably  expect  that  their 
profe  would  be  liable  to  ftill  greater  objections.  Though 
the  latter  appears  the  more  eafy,  as  it  is  the  more  natural 
method  of  composition  ;  it  has  ever  in  practice  been  found 
the  more  rare  and  difficult ;  and  there  fcarcely  is  an  in- 
ftance,  in  any  language,  that  it  has  reached  a  degree  of 
perfection,  before  the  refinement  of  poetical  numbers  and 
expreffion.  Englifh  profe,  during  the  reign  of  James,  was 
written  with  little  regard  to  the  rules  of  grammar,  and 
with  a  total  difregard  to  the  elegance  and  harmony  of  the 
period.     Stuffed  with  Latin  fentences  and  quotations,  it 

Vol,  VI.  O  .  likewife 
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Appendix,  hJcewife  imitated  thofe  inverflons,  which,  however  for- 
cible and  graceful  in  the  ancient  languages,  are  entirely 
contrary  to  the  idiom  of  the  Englifh.  I  (hall  indeed 
venture  to  afHrm,  that,  whatever  uncouth  phrafes  and 
expreflions  occur  in  old  books,  they  v/ere  chiefly  owing 
to  the  unformed  taffe  of  the  author  ;  and  that  the  lan- 
guage, fpoken  in  the  courts  of  Elizabeth  and  James,  was 
very  little  different  from  that  which  we  meet  with  at  pre- 
fent  in  good  company.  Of  this  opinion,  the  little  fcraps 
of  fpeeches  which  are  found  in  the  parliamentary  journals, 
and  which  carry  an  air  fo  oppofi&e  to  the  laboured  ora- 
tions, feem  to  be  a  fufncient  proof;  and  there  want  not 
productions  of  that  age,  which,  being  written  by  men  who 
were  not  authors  by  profeflion,  retain  a  very  natural  man- 
ner, and  may  give  us  fome  idea  of  the  language  which 
prevailed  among  men  of  the  world.  I  fhail  particularly 
mention  Sir  John  Davis's  difcovery,  Tnrogmorton's, 
E flex's,  and  Nevil's  letters.  In  a  more  early  period, 
Cavendi fri's  life  of  cardinal  Wolfey,  the  pieces  that  re- 
main of  bifhop  Gardiner,  and  Anne  Boleyn's  letter  to  the 
king,  differ  little  or  nothing  from  the  language  of  our 
time. 

The  great  glory  of  literature  in  this  ifland,  during  the 
feign  of  James,  was  lord  Bacon.  Mod  of  his  perform- 
ances were  compofed  in  Latin  ;  though  he  poffefled  nei- 
ther *he  elegance  of  that,  nor  of  his  native  tongue.  If 
we  confider  the  variety  of  talents  difplayed  by  this  man  ; 
as  a  public  fpeaker,  a  man  of  bufinefs,  a  wit,  a  courtier, 
a  companion,  an  author,  a  philofopher;  he  is  juftly  the 
object,  of  great  admiration.  If  we  confider  him  merely  as 
an  author  and  philofopher,  the  light  in  which  we  view 
him  at  prefent,  though  very  eftimabie,  he  was  yet  infe- 
rior to  his  cotemporary  Galilaeo,  perhaps  even  to  Kepler. 
Bacon  pointed  out  at  a  diftancc  the  road  to  true  philoso- 
phy :  Galileo  both  pointed  it  out  to  others,  and  made 
4  himfelf 
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furnfelf  considerable  advances  in  It.  The  Englifhman 
was  ignorant  of  geometry  :  The  Florentine  revived  that 
fcience,  excelled  in  it,  and  was  the  firft  that  applied  it, 
together  with  experiment,  to  natural  philofophy.  The 
former  rejected,  with  the  moft  poiitive  difdain,  the  fyftem 
of  Copernicus  :  The  latter  fortified  it  with  new  proofs, 
derived  both  from  reafon  and  the  fenfes.  Bacon's  ftyle  is 
ftiff  and  llgid  :  His  wit,  though  often  brilliant,  is  alfo 
often  unnatural  and  far-fetched  ;  and  he  feems  to  be  the 
original  of  thofe  pointed  fimilies  and  long-fpun  allego- 
ries, which  fo  much  diftinguifll  the  Englifh  authors  : 
Galilaeo  is  a  lively  and  agreeable,  though  fomewhat  a 
prolix  writer.  But  Italy,  not  united  in  any  fingie  go- 
vernment, and  perhaps  fatiated  with  that  literary  glory, 
which  it  has  poftefted  both  in  ancient  and  modern  times, 
has  too  much  neglected  the  renown  which  it  has  acquired 
by  giving  birth  to  fo  great  a  man.  That  national  foirit, 
which  prevails  among  the  Englifh,  and  which  forms  their 
great  happinefs,  is  the  caufe  why  they  beftow  on  all  their 
eminent  writers,  and  on  Bacon  among  the  red,  fucli 
praifes  and  acclamations,  as  may  often  appear  partial 
and  excefiive.     He  died  in  1626,  in  the  66th  year  of  his 


age. 


If  the  reader  of  Raleigh's  hiftory  can  have  the  patience 
to  wade  through  the  JewiHi  and  Rabbinical  learning 
which  compofe  the  half  of  the  volume,  he  will  find, 
when  he  comes  to  the  Greek  and  Roman  ftory,  that  his 
pains  are  not  unrewarded.  Raleigh  is  the  bell  model  of 
'  that  ancient  ftyle,  which  fome  writers  would  affect  to 
revive  at  prefent.  He  was  beheaded  in  161 8,  aged  66 
years. 

Camden's  hiftory  of  queen  Elizabeth  maybe  efteemed 
good  compofition,  both  for  ftyle  and  matter.  It  is  writ- 
ten with  fimplicity  of  expreflion,  very  rare  in  that  age, 
and  with  a  regard  to  truth.     It  would  not  perhaps  be  too 

O  2  much 
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Appendix,  much  to  affirm,  that  it  is  among  the  beft  hiftorical  pro- 
ductions which  have  yet  been  compofed  by  any  Englifh- 
man.  It  is  well  known  that  the  English  have  not  much 
excelled  in  that  kind  of  literature.  He  died  in  1623, 
aged  73  years. 

We  mall  mention  the  king  himfelf  at  the  end  of  thefe 
Englifh  writers  ;  becaufe  that  is  his  place,  when  confi- 
dered  as  an  author.  It  may  fafely  be  affirmed,  that  the 
mediocrity  of  James's  talents  in  literature,  joined  to  the 
great  change  in  national  tafte,  is  one  caufe  of  that  con- 
tempt, under  which  his  memory  labours,  and  which  is 
often  carried  by  party-writers  to  a  great  extreme.  It  is 
remarkable,  how  different  from  ours  were  the  fentiments 
of  the  ancients  with  regard  to  learning.  Of  the  firft 
twenty  Roman  emperors,  counting  from  Caefar  to  Se- 
verus,  above  the  half  were  authors ;  and  though  few  of 
them  feem  to  have  been  eminent  in  that  profeffion,  it  is 
always  remarked  to  their  praife,  that,  by  their  example, 
they  encouraged  literature.  Not  to  mention  Germani- 
cus,  and  his  daughter  Agrippina,  perfons  fo  nearly  allied 
to  the  throne,  the  greater  part  of  the  claffie  writers* 
whofe  works  remain,  were  men  of  the  higheft  quality. 
As  every  human  advantage  is  attended  with  inconveni- 
ences, the  change  of  men's  ideas  in  this  particular  may 
probably  be  aferibed  to  the  invention  of  printing ;  which 
has  rendered  books  fo  common,  that  even  men  of  flender 
fortunes  can  have  accefs  to  them. 

That  James  was  but  a  middling  writer  may  be  al- 
lowed :  That  he  was  a  contemptible  one  can  by  no  means 
be  admitted.  Whoever  will  read  his  Bafiiicon  Doron, 
particularly  the  two  laft  books,  the  true  law  of  free  mo- 
narchies, his  anfwer  to  cardinal  Perron,  and  almofr.  all 
his  fpeeches  and  mefTages  to  parliament,  will  confefs  him 
to  have  poflefTed  no  mean  genius.  If  he  wrote  concern- 
ing witches  and  apparitions ;  who,  in  that  age,  did  not 
8  admit 
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admit  the  reality  of  thefe  fi&itious  beings  ?  If  he  has  Appendix. 
compofed  a  commentary  on  the  Revelations,  and  proved 
the  pope  to  be  Antichrift  ;  may  not  a  fimilar  reproach  be 
extended  to  the  famous  Napier  ;  and  even  to  Newton,  at 
a  time  when  learning  was  much  more  advanced  than  dur- 
ing the  reign  of  James  ?  From  the  groilhefs  of  its  fuper- 
ftitions,  we  may  infer  the  ignorance  of  an  age  i  but  never 
fhould  pronounce  concerning  the  folly  of  an  individual, 
from  his  admitting  popular  errors,  confecrated  by  the 
appearance  of  religion. 

Such  a  fuperiority  do  the  purfuits  of  literature  poflefs 
above  every  other  occupation,  that  even  he,  who  attains 
but  a  mediocrity  in  them,  merits  the  pre-eminence  above 
thofe  that  excel  the  mod  in  the  common  and  vulgar  pro- 
fefiions.  The  fpeaker  of  the  houfe  of  commons  is  ufually 
an  eminent  lawyer ;  yet  the  harangue  of  his  Majefty  v/ill 
always  be  found  much  iuperior  to  that  of  the  fpeaker,  in 
every  parliament  during  this  reign. 

Every  fcience,  as  well  as  polite  literature,  muft  be 
confidered  as  being  yet  in  its  infancy.  Scholaftic  learn- 
ing and  polemical  divinity  retarded  the  growth  of  all  true 
knowledge.  Sir  Henry  Saville,  in  the  preamble  of  that 
deed  by  which  he  annexed  a  falary  to  the  mathematical 
and  agronomical  profeflbrs  in  Oxford,  fays,  that  geome- 
try was  almoft  totally  abandoned  and  unknown  in  Eng- 
land °.  The  beft  learning  of  that  age  was  the  ftudy  of 
the  ancients.  Cafaubon,  eminent  for  this  fpecies  of 
knowledge,  was  invited  over  from  France  by  James,  and 
encouraged  by  a  penfion  of  300  a-year,  as  well  as  by 
church  preferments  p.  The  famous  Antonio  di  Dominis, 
archbifhop  of  Spalatro,  no  defpicable  philofopher,  came 
likewife  into  England,  and  afforded  great  triumph  to  the 
nation,  by  their  gaining  fo  confiderable  a  profelyte  from 

c  Rymer,  torn.  xvii.  p,  217.  P  Ibid.  p.  703. 
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the  papifts,  Eut  the  mortification  followed  fcon  after: 
The  archbifhop,  though  advanced  to  fome  ecclefiaftical 
preferments  %  received  not  encouragement  (ufricient  to 
fatisfy  his  ambition  :  He  made  his  efcape  into  Italya 
where  he  died  in  confinement. 


? 


a.  Rymer,  Uin*  xvii.  ft  95. 
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C  H  A  P.      L, 

A  'parliament   at  Weftminfter — At  Oxford — Naval 

expedition  againft  Spain Second  parliament 

Impeachment   of  Buckingham Violent  meafures 

of  the  court -War  with  France- — —Expedition 

to  the  ife  of  Rhe. 

O  fooner  had   Charles   taken   into  his  hands  the  c  H  a  P. 

reins  of  government,  than  he  Showed  an  impatience  , '^ , 

to  afTemble  the  great  council  of  the  nation  ;   and  he  would      162c. 
gladly,  for  the  fake  of  difpatch,  have  called  together  the    ; 
fame  parliament,  which  had  fitten   under  his  father,    and 
which   lay  at  that  time   under   prorogation.     But  being 
told   that  this  meafure  would  appear  unufual,  he  ifTued 
writs  for  fummoning  a  new   parliament  on  the  7th  of 
May ;  and  it  was  not  without  regret  that  the  arrival  of 
the  princefs  Henrietta,  whom  he  had  efpoufed  by  proxy,  A  parlia- 
obliged  him  to  delay,    by  repeated   prorogations,    their ^eftmin- 
meeting  till  the  eighteenth  of  June,  when  they  aflembled  ftfr- 
at  Weftminfter  for  the  difpatch  of  buiinefs.     The  youn^1    a 
prince,  unexperienced  and  impolitic,  regarded  as  fincere 
all  the  praifes  and  carefTes,  with  which  he  had  been  load- 
ed, while  active  in  procuring  the  rupture  with  the  houf: 
of  Auftria.     And  befides  that  he   laboured   under  great 
neceflities,  he  haftened  with   alacrity  to  a  period,  when 
he  might  receive  the  moft  undoubted  teftimony  of  the 

O  4  dutiful 
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chap,  dutiful  attachment  of  his  fubjec"ts.  His  difcourfe  to  the 
«,  *  j  parliament  was  full  of  fimpJicity  and  cordiality.  He 
1625.  lightly  mentioned  the  occafion  which  he  had  for  fupplyr. 
He  employed  no  intrigue  to  influence  the  fufFrages  of  the 
members.  He  would  not  even  allow  the  officers  of  the 
crown,  who  had  feats  in  the  houfe  to  mention  any.  par- 
ticular fum,  which  might  be  expected  by  him.  Secure 
of  the  affections  of  the  commons,  he  was  refolved,  that 
their  bounty  mould  be  intirely  their  own  d^td  ;  unafked, 
unfolicited  3  the  genuine  fruit  of  fincere  confidence  and 
regard. 

The  houfe  of  commons  accordingly  took  into  conll- 
deration  the  bufinefs  of  fupply.  They  knew,  that  all  the 
money  granted  by  the  laft  parliament  had  been  expended 
on  naval  and  military  armaments ;  and  that  great  antici- 
pations were  likewife  made  on  the  revenues  of  the  crown. 
They  were  not  ignorant,  that  Charles  was  loaded  with  a 
large  debt,  contracted  by  his  father,  who  had  borrowed 
money  both  from  his  own  fubjecls  and  from  foreign 
princes.  They  had  learned  by  experience,  that  the  pub- 
lic revenue  could  with  difficulty  maintain  the  dignity  of 
the  crown,  even  under  the  ordinary  charges  of  govern- 
ment. They  were  fenfible,  that  the  prefent  war  was, 
very  lately,  the  refult  of  their  own  importunate  applica- 
tions and  intreaties,  and  that  they  had  folemnly  engaged 
to  fupport  their  fovereign  in  the  management  of  it. 
They  were  acquainted  with  the  difficulty  of  military  en-, 
terprizes,  directed  againft  the  whole  houfe  of  Auftria; 
againft  the  king  of  Spain,  poffefTed  of  the  greateft  riches 
and  rnoft  extenfive  dominions  of  any  prince  in  Europe  y 
againft  the  emperor  Ferdinand,  hitherto  the  rnoft  fortu- 
nate monarch  of  his  age,  who  had  fubduedand  aftonifhed 
Germany  by  the  rapidity  pf  his  victories.     Deep  imprefr 

t  Ruihworth,  vol.  u  p.   171.     Pari.  Hid.    vol.   vl.  p.  3;6#    Franklyn, 
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flons  they   faw,    muft  be   made  by  the  Englifti  fword,c  H  A  p* 
and  a  vigorous  offenfive  war  be  waged  againft  thefe  mighty  v— - v— -J 
potentates,  ere  they  would  refign  a  principality,  which      lf*S% 
they  had  now  fully  fubdued,  and  which  they  held  in  fe- 
pure   pofTeflion,  by   its  being  furrounded  with  all   theip 
Other  territories. 

To  anfwer,  therefore,  all  thefe  great  and  important 
ends  ;  to  fatisfy  their  young  king  in  the  firft  requeft 
which  he  made  them  ;  to  prove  their  fenfe  of  the  many 
royal  virtues,  particularly  ceconomy,  with  which  Charles 
was  endued  ;  the  houfe  of  commons,  conducted  by  the 
wifeft  and  ableft  fenators  that  had  ever  flourished  in  Eng- 
land, thought  proper  to  confer  on  the  king  a  fupply  of 
two  fubfidies,  amounting  to  H2,ooo  pounds  s. 

This  meafure,  which  difcovers  rather  a  cruel  mockery 
pf  Charles,  than  any  ferious  defign  of  fupporting  him, 
appears  fo  extraordinary,  when  confidered  in  all  its  cir- 
cumftances,  that  it  naturally  fumrnons  up  our  attention, 
and  raifes  an  enquiry  concerning  the  caufes  of  a  conduce, 
unprecedented  in  an  Englifti  parliament.  So  numerous 
an  afTembly,  compofed  of  perfons  of  various  difpofitions, 
was  not,  it  is  probable,  wholly  influenced  by  the  fame 
motives  ;  and  few  declared  openly  their  true  reafon.  We 
fhall,  therefore,  approach  nearer  to  the  truth,  if  we  men- 
tion all  the  views,  which  the  prefent  conjuncture  could 
fuggeft  to  them. 

It  is  not  to  be  doubted,  but  fpleen  and  ill-will  againft 
the  duke  of  Buckingham  had  an  influence  with  many* 
So  vaft  and  rapid  a  fortune,  fo  little  merited,  could  not 
fail  to  excite  public  envy  ;  and,  however  men's  hatred 
might  have  been  fufpended  for  a  moment,  while  the  duke's 
Conduct  feemed  to  gratify  their  paflions  and  their  preju- 
dices, it  was  impofjible  for  him  long  to  preferve  theaffec- 

8  A  fubfidy  was  now  fallen  to  about  56,000  pcunds.    Cabbala,  p.  424. 
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CH  A  P.  tions  of  the  people.     His   influence  over  the  modefly  of 

<* ^— ->  Charles  exceeded    even  that  which  he  had   acquired  over 

*«*5-  the  weaknefs  of  James  ;  nor  was  any  public  meafure  con- 
ducted but  by  his  council  and  direction.  His  vehement 
temper  prompted  him  to  raife  fuddenly,  to  the  higheft 
elevation,  his  flatterers  and  dependents  :  And  upon  the 
lean1  occafion  of  difpleafure,  he  threw  them  down  with 
equal  impetuofity  and  violence.  Implacable  in  his  ha- 
tred ;  fickle  in  his  friendfhips :  All  men  were  either 
regarded  as  his  enemies,  or  dreaded  (ban  to  become  fuch. 
The  whole  power  of  the  kingdom  was  grafped  by  his  in. 
fatiable  hand  ;  while  he  both  engroiTed  the  intire  confi- 
dence of  his  mailer,  and  held,  inveffed  in  his  Tingle  per- 
fon,  the  moil  considerable  offices  of  the  crown. 

However  the  ill-humour  of  the  commons  mipht  have 
been  encreafed  by  thefe  confiderations,  we  are  not  to  fup- 
pofe  them  the  fole  motives.  The  lafl  parliament  of 
James,  amidfl  all  their  joy  and  feftivity,  had  given  him 
a  fupply  very  difproportioned  to  his  demand  and  to  the 
occafion.  And,  as  every  houfe  of  commons,  which  was 
elected  during  forty  years,  fucceeded  to  all  the  paflions 
and  principles  of  their  predecefTors  ;  we  ought  rather  to 
account  for  this  obftinacy  from  the  general  fituation  of 
the  kingdom  during  that  whole  period,  than  from  any 
circumttauces,  which  attended  this  particular  conjunc- 
ture. 

The  nation  was  very  little  accuftcmed  at  that  time  to  * 
the  burthen  of  taxes,  and  had  never  opened  their  purfes 
in  any  degree  for  fupporting  their  fovereign.  Even  Eli- 
zabeth, notwithilanding  her  vigour  and  frugality,  and 
the  necefiary  wars  in  which  fhe  was  engaged,  had  reafon 
to  complain  of  the  commons  in  this  particular  ;  nor  could 
the  authority  of  that  princefs,  which  was  otherwife  almoft 
abfolute,  ever  extort  from  them  the  requifite  fupplies. 
HabitSj  more  than  reafon,  we  find,   in  every  thing,  to 

be 
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be   the  governing  principle  of  mankind.     In  this   viewc  HLA  p- 

likewife  the  finking  of  the  value  of  fubfidies  muft  be  con-  « v ' 

fidcred  as  a  lofs   to    the  king.     The   parliament   fwaved      IU25« 
by  cuftom  would  npt  augment  their  number  in   the  fame 

proportion. 

The  puritanical  party,  though  difguifed,  had  a  great 
authority  over  the  kingdom  ;  and  many  of  the  leaders 
among  the  commons  had  fecretly  embraced  the  rigid 
tenets  of  that  feci:.  All  th.Te  were  difgufted  with  the 
court,  both  by  the  prevalence  of  the  principles  of  civil 
liberty  eflential  to  their  party;  and  on  account  oi  the 
reftraint,  under  which  they  ^ere  held  by  the  eftablifhed 
hierarchy.  In  order  to  fortify  himfelf  againft  the  refent- 
ment  of  James,  Buckingham  had  aliecled  popularity, 
and  entered  into  the  cabals  of  the  puritans:  But,  being 
fecure  of  the  confidence  of  Charles  he  had  fmce  aban- 
doned this  parry  ;  and,  on  that  account,  was  the  more 
expofed  to  their  hatred  and  refentment.  Though  the 
religious  fchemes  of  many  of  the  puritans,  when  ex- 
plained, appear  pretty  frivolous,  we  are  not  thence  to 
imagine,  that. they  were  pur  fued  by  none  but  perfcns  of 
weak  underftandings.  Some  men  of  the  greateft  parrs 
and  mod  extcnfive  knowledge,  that  the  nation,  at  this 
time,  produced,  could  not  enjoy  any  peace  of  mind  ; 
becaufe  obliged  to  hear  prayers  offered  up  to  the  Divinity, 
by  a  prieft  covered  with  a  white  linen  veftment. 

The  match  with  France  and  the  articles  in  favour  of 
catholics,  which  were  fufpected  to  be  in  the  treaty,  were 
likewife  caufes  of  difguft  to  this  whole  party  :  Though 
it  muft  be  remarked,  that  the  connections  with  that 
crown  were  much  lefs  obnoxious  to  the  proteftants,  and 
lefs  agreeable  to  the  catholics,  than  the  alliance  formerly 
projected  with  Spain,  and  were  therefore  received  rather 
with  pleafure  than  diflatisfacHon. 

To  all  thefe  caufes  we  muft  yet  add  another,  of  con- 

fiderablc  moment.     The  houfe  of  commons,  we  may  ob- 

ferve, 
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c  ha  P.  ferve,  was  almofl  entirely  governed  by  a  fet  of  men  of 

* v 1  the  moil   uncommon    capacity  and    the    la/geft  views  : 

,&25*  Men,  who  were  now  formed  into  a  regular  party,  and 
united,  as  well  by  fixed  aims  and  projects,  as  by  the 
hardfhips  which  fome  of  them  had  undergone  in  profe- 
cution  of  them.  Among  thefe  we  may  mention  the 
names  of  Sir  Edward  Coke,  Sir  Edwin  Sandys,  Sir  Ro- 
bert Philips,  Sir  Francis  Seymour,  Sir  Dudley  Digges, 
Sir  John  Elliot,  Sir  Thomas  Wentworth,  Mr.  Selden, 
and  Mr.  Pym.  Animated  with  a  warm  regard  to  liberty, 
thefe  generous  patriots  faw  with  regret  an  unbounded 
power  exercifed  by  the  crown,  and  were- refolved  ta 
ieize  the  opportunity,  which  the  king's  neceffities  offered 
them,  of  reducing  the  prerogative  within  more  reafon- 
able  compafs.  Though  their  ancestors  had  blindly  given 
way  to  practices  and  precedents  favourable  to  kingly 
power,  and  had  been  able,  notwithstanding,  to  preferve 
ibme  fmall  remains  of  liberty;  it  would  be  impofiible, 
they  thought,  when  all  thefe  pretenfions  were  metho- 
dized and  profecuted  by  the  encreafing  knowledge  of  the 
age,  to  maintain  any  fhadow  of  popular  government,  in 
oppofition  to  fuch  unlimited  authority  in  the  fovereign. 
It  was  neceffary  to  fix  a  choice  :  Either  to  abandon  en- 
tirely the  privileges  of  the  people,  or  to  fecure  them  by 
firmer  and  more  precife  barriers  than  the  constitution  had 
hitherto  provided  for  them.  In  this  dilemma,  men  of 
fuch  afpiring  geniufes  and  fuch  independent  fortunes 
could  not  long  deliberate  :  They  boldly  embraced  the 
fide  of  freedom,  and  refolved  to  grant  no  fupplies  to  their 
necefHtous  prince,  without  extorting  conceflions  in  fa- 
vour of  civil  liberty.  The  end,  they  esteemed  benefi- 
cent and  noble  :  The  means,  regular  and  constitutional. 
To  grant  or  refufe  fupplies  way  the  undoubted  privilege 
of  the  commons.  And  as  all  human  governments,  par- 
ticularly thofe  of  a  mixed  frame,  are  in  continual  fluctua- 
tion, 
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tlon  ;  it  was  as  natural,  in  their  opinion,  and  allowable, c  H  A  p« 
for  popular  afTemblies    to   take   advantage  of  favourable.       v      .* 
incidents,  in   order  to    fecure   the   fubject ;    as   for  mo-      l62S* 
narchs,  in  order  to  extend    their   own  authority.      With 
pleafure  they  beheld  the  king  involved  in  a   foreign  war, 
which  rendered  him  every  day  more  dependent  on  the 
parliament  ;  while  at  the  fame  time  the  fituation  of  the 
kingdom,  even  without  any  military  preparations,  gave 
it  fufficient  fecurity  againft  all   invafion  from  foreigners. 
Perhaps  too,  it  had  partly  proceeded   from  expectations 
of  this  nature,  that  the  popular  leaders  had  been  fo   ur«* 
gent  for  a  rupture  with  Spain ;   nor  is  it  credible,  that 
religious  zeal  could  fo  far  have  blinded  all  of  them  as  to 
make  them  difcover,  in  fuch  a  meafure,  any  appearance 
of  neceffity,  or  any  hopes  of  fuccefs. 

But,  however  natural  all  thefe  fentiments  might  ap- 
pear to  the  country-party,  it  is  not  to  be  imagined,  that 
Charles  would  entertain  the  fame  ideas.  Strongly  preju- 
diced in  favour  of  the  duke,  whom  he  had  heard  Co 
highly  extolled  in  parliament,  he  could  not  conjecture 
the  caufe  of  fo  fudden  an  alteration  in  their  opinions* 
And  when  the  war,  which  they  themfelves  had  Co  ear- 
neftly  folicited,  was  at  laft  commenced,  the  immediate 
defertion  of  their  fovereign  could  not  but  feem  very 
unaccountable.  Even  though  no  farther  motive  had 
been  fufpecled,  the  refufal  of  fupply  in  fuch  circum- 
ilances,  would  naturally  to  him  appear  cruel  and  de- 
ceitful :  But  when  he  perceived,  that  this  meafure 
proceeded  from  an  intention  of  encroaching  on  his  au- 
thority, he  failed  not  to  regard  thefe  aims  as  highly 
criminal  and  traitorous.  Thofe  lofty  ideas  of  monar- 
chical power,  which  were  very  commonly  adopted  during 
that  age,  and  to  which  the  ambiguous  nature  of  the  Eng- 
lifh  conflitution  gave  fo  plaufible  an  appearance,  were 
firmly  ri vetted  in  Charles  ;    and   however  moderate  his 

temDer* 
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C  K  a  P.  temper,  the  natural  and  unavoidable  prepoffefiions  of  felf- 

y—y—ylove,  joined  to  the  late  uniform  precedents  in  favour  of 

lC25«      prerogative,  had   made  him  regard  his  political  tenets   as 

certain   and   uncontrovertcd.     Tauaht  to  confider    even 

o 

the  antient  laws  and  conftitution  more  as  lines  to  direct 
his  conduct  than  barriers  to  withftand  his  power  ;  a  con- 
fpiracy  to  erect  new  ramparts,  in  order  to  ftraiten  his 
authority,  appeared  but  one  degree  removed  from  open 
fedition  and  rebellion.  So  atrocious  in  his  eyes  was  fuch 
a  defign,  that  he   fecms  even  unwilling   to   impute  it   to 

nth  July,  the  commons  :  And,  tho'  he  was  conftrained  to  adjourn  the 
parliament  by  reafon  of  the  plague,  which  at  that  time 
raged  in  London  ;  he  immediately  re-aiTembled  them  at 
Oxford,  and  made   a   new  attempt  to   gain   from   them 

1       ugu  'fome  fupplies  in  fuch  an  urgent  neceffity. 

Parliament       Charles  now  found  himfelf  obliged  to  depart  from 

at  Oxford.  °  r 

that  delicacy,  which  he  had  formerly  maintained.  By 
him  felf  or  his  minifters,  he  entered  into  a  particular  de- 
tail, both  of  the  alliances  which  he  had  formed,  and  of 
the  military  operations  which  he  had  projected  u.  He 
told  the  parliament,  that,  by  a  promife  of  fubfidies,  he 
had  engaged  the  king  of  Denmark  to  take  part  in 
the  war ;  that  this  monarch  intended  to  enter  Germany 
by  the  north,  and  to  rouze  to  arms  thofe  princes,  who 
impatiently  longed  for  an  oportunity  of  averting  the 
liberty  of  the  empire ;  that  Mansfeldt  had  undertaken  to 
penetrate  with  an  Englifh  army  into  the  Palatinate,  and 
by  that  quarter  to  excite  the  members  of  the  evangelical 
union  ;  that  the  ftates  rnufr.  be  fupported  in  the  unequal 
warfare  which  they  maintained  with  Spain  ;  that  no  lefs 
a  fum  than  700,000  pounds  a  year  had  been  found,  by 
computation,  requifite  for  all  thefe  purpofes;  that  the 
maintenance  of  the  fleet  and  the  defence  of  Ireland  de- 
manded an  annual  expence  of  400,000  pounds  -,  that  he 

u  Dogdale,  p.  25,  a6, 
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himfelf  had  already  exhaufled  and  anticipated,  in  theC  H^A  P. 
public  fervice,  his  whole  revenue,  and  had  fcarcely  left 
fufficient  for  the  daily  fubfiftence  of  himfelf  and  his  fa- 
mily'"''; that  on  his  acceflion  to  the  crown,  he  found  a 
debt  of  above  300,000  pounds,  contracted  by  his  father, 
in  fupport  of  the  Palatine;  and  that,  while  prince  of 
Wales,  he  had  himfelf  contracted  debts,  notwithstanding 
his   great  frugality,  to  the  amount    of  70.000    pounds, 

fc>  ©  J  '  *  x 

which  he  had  expended  entirely  on  naval  and  military 
armaments.  After  mentioning  all  thefe  facts,  the  king 
even  condefcended  to  ufe  entreaties.  He  faid,  that  this 
requeft  was  the  firft  that  he  had  ever  made  them  -3  that 
he  was  young  and  in  the  commencement -of  his  reign; 
and,  if  he  now  met  with  kind  and  dutiful  ufage,  it 
would  endear  to  him  the  ufe  of  parliaments,  and  would 
for  ever  preferve  an   entire  harmony  between  him    and 

his  people  x. 

To  thefe  reafons  the  commons  remained  inexorable. 
Notwithstanding  that  the  king's  meafures,  on  the  fuppo- 
fition  of  a  foreign  war,  which  they  had  conftantly  de- 
manded, were  altogether  unexceptionable,  they  obfti- 
nateiy  refufed  any  farther  aid.  Some  members  favour- 
able to  the  court,  having  infilled  on  an  addition  of  two 
fifteenths  to  the  former  fupply,  even  this  pittance 
was  refufed  y  ;  though  it  was  known,  that  a  fleet  and 
army  were  lying  at  Portfmouth,  in  great  want  of  pay 
and  provifiqna;  and  that  Buckingham  the  admiral,  and 
the  treafurer  of  the  navy,  had  advanced  on  their  own 
credit  near  a  hundred  thoufand  pounds  for  the  fea- 
fervice  z,  Befides  all  their  other  motives,  the  houfe  of 
commons  had  made  a  difcovery,  which,  as  they  wanted 

w  Pari.   HiiT.    vol,  vi.  p,  396. 

*  Rufli.  vol.  i.  p.  177,  178,  &c.     P^rl.  Hl'ft.  vol.  vi.  p.  399.  FrankJyn, 
p.  icS.  icg.Jo'jrn.   id' Aug.  16*5,  y  Rttih.   vol.  i.  p.  190. 

z  Pari,  Hill.  vol.  vi.  p.  390. 
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C  H^  a  P.  but  a  pretence  for  their  refufal,  inflamed  them  againft  thl 

« v 1  court  and  againft  the  duke  of  Buckingham. 

J625.  When  James  deferted  the  Spanifh  alliance,  and  court- 

ted  that  of  France,  he  had  promifed  to  furnifh  Lewis, 
who  was  entirely  deftitute  of  naval  force,  with  one  (hip 
of  war  together  with  feven  armed  veflels,  hired  from  the 
merchants.  Thefe  the  French  court  had  pretended  they 
would  employ  againft  the  Genoefe,  who,  being  firm  and 
ufeful  allies  to  the  Spanifh  monarchy,  were  naturally 
regarded  with  an  evil  eye5  both  by  the  king  of  France 
and  of  England.  When  thefe  veflels,  by  Charles's  or- 
ders, arrived  at  Diepe,  there  arofe  a  ftrong  fufpicion* 
that  they  were  to  krve  againft  Rochelle.  The  failors 
were  inflamed.  That  race  of  men,  who  are  at  prefent 
both  carelefs  and  ignorant  in  all  matters  of  religion,  were 
at  that  time  only  ignorant.  They  drew  up  a  remon- 
strance to  Pennington,  their  commander  ;  and  figning  all 
their  names  in  a  circle,  left  he  fhould  difcover  the  ring- 
leaders, they  laid  it  under  his  prayer-book.  Penningtori 
declared,  that  he  would  rather  be  hanged  in  England  for 
difobedience,  than  fight  againft  his  brother  proteftants  in 
France.  The  whole  fquadron  failed  immediately  to  the 
Downs.  There  they  received  new  orders  from  Bucking- 
ham, lord  admiral,  to  return  to  Diepe.  As  the  duke 
knew,  that  authority  alone  would  not  fuffice,  he  em- 
ployed much  art  and  many  fubtleties  to  engage  them  to 
obedience  3  and  a  rumor,  which  was  fpread,  that  peace 
had  been  concluded  between  the  French  king  and  the 
hugonots,  aflifted  him  in  his  purpofe.  When  they  ar- 
rived at  Diepe,  they  found  that  they  had  been  deceived. 
Sir  Ferdinando  Gorges,  who  commanded  one  of  the 
veflels,  broke  thro'  and  returned  to  England.  All  the 
officers  and  failors  of  all  the  other  'fhips,  notwithstanding 
great  offers  made  them  by  the  French,  immediately 
deferted.     One  gunner  alone  preferred  duty  towards  his 

king; 
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king  to  the  caufe  of  religion;    and  he  was  afterwards  c  HrA  p* 
killed   in   charp-ino-  a  cannon  before   Rochelle  a.      The 

O        O 

care,  which  hiftorians  have  taken  to  record  this  frivolous 
event,  proves  with  what  pleafure  the  news  was  received 
by  the  nation* 

The  houfe  of  commons,  when  informed  of  thefe 
tran factions,  fhowed  the  fame  attachment  with  the  failors 
for  the  proteftant  religion  ;  nor  was  their  zeal  much  bet- 
ter guided  by  reafon  and  found  policy.  It  was  not  con- 
sidered, that  it  was  highly  probable  the  king  and  the  duke 
themfelves  had  here  been  deceived  by  the  artifices  of 
France,  nor  had  they  any  hoftile  intention  againir.  the 
Hugonots ;  that,  were  it  otherwife,  yet  might  their 
meafures  be  juftified  by  the  molt  obvious  and  molt  re- 
ceived maxims  of  civil  policy  ;  that,  if  the  force  of  Spain 
were  really  fo  exorbitant  as  the  commons  imagined,  the 
French  monarch  was  the  only  prince  that  could  oppofe 
its  pro^refs,  and  preferve  the  balance  of  Europe;  that 
his  power  was  at  prefent  fettered  by  rhe  Hugonots,  who, 
being  pollened  of  many  privileges  and  even  of  fortified 
towns,  formed  an  empire  within  his  empire,  and  kept 
him  in  perpetual  jealoufy  and  inquietuue;  that  an  infur- 
rection  had  been  at  that  time,  wantonly  and  volun- 
tarily, formed  by  their  leaders,  who,  be.ng  difgufted  in 
fome  court-intrigue,  took  advantage  of  the  neyer-failing 
pretence  of  religion,  in  order  to  cover  their  reoelhon  ; 
that  the  Dutch,  influenced  by  thefe  views,  had  ordered 
a  fquzdron  of  twenty  fhips  to  join  the  French  fleet,  em- 
ployed againft  the  inhabitants  of  Rochelle  b  ;  that  the 
Spanifh.  monarch,  fenfible  of  the  fame  confequences, 
fecretly  fupported  the  proteilants  in  Prance;  and  that 
all  princes  had  ever  facniiced  to  reafons  of  ftate  the  in- 
terefts  of  their  religion  in  foreign  countries.     All  thefe 

a   pranklyn,  p.  109.      Ru<h.  vol,  i.  p.  175,  176;  &C.   325,  3x6,  &c, 
b   journ.   IS  April,  1626.  :*  • 

Vol.  VI.  P        .  obvious 
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CHAP,  obvious  confiderations  had  no  influence.  Great  mur- 
.  *  ,  rpurs  and  difcontents  ftill  prevailed  in  parliament.  The 
1625.  Hugonots,  though  they  had  no  ground  of  complaint 
againft  the  French  court,  were  thought  to  be  as  much 
entitled  to  afliftance  from  England,  as  if  they  had  taken 
ajms  in  defence  of  their  liberties  and  religion  againft  the 
perfecuting  rage  of  the  catholics.  And  it  plainly  appears 
from  this  incident,  as  well  as  from  many  others,,  that, 
of  all  European  nations,  the  ..Britifh  were  at  that  time, 
and  till  long  after,  the  moft  under  the  influence  of  that 
religious  fpirit,  which  tends  rather  to  inflame  bigotry 
than  encreafe  peace  and  mutual  chanty. 

On  this  occafton,  the  commons  renewed  their  eternal 
complaints  againft  the  growth  of  popery,  which  was  ever 
the  chief  of  their  grievances,  and  now  their  only  one  c. 
They  demanded  a  ftrift  execution  of  the  penal  laws 
againft  the  catholics,  and  remonftrated  againft  fome  late 
pardons,  granted  to  priefts  d.  They  attacked  Montague, 
one  of  the  king's  chaplains,  on  account  of  a  moderate 
book,  which  he  had  lately  publiflied,  and  which,  to 
their  great  difguft,  laved  virtuous  catholics,  as  well  as 
other  Chriftians,  from  eternal  torments  e.  Charles  gave 
them  a  gracious  and  a  compliant  anfwer  to  all  their 
remonftrances.  He  was  however,  in  his  heart,  extremely 
ayerfe  to  thefe  furious  meafures.  Though  a  determined 
proteftant,  by  principle  as  well  as  inclination,  he  had 
entertained  no  violent  horror  againft  popery;  and  a  little 
humanity,  he  thought,  was  due  by  the  nation  to  the  reli- 
gion of  their  anceftors.  That  degree  of  liberty,  which 
is,  now  indulged  to  catholics,  though  a  party  much  more 
obnoxious  than  during  the  reign  of  .the  Stuarts,  it  fu ited 
neither  with  Charles's  fentiments,  nor  the  humour  of 
the  age,  to  allow  them.     An  abatement  of  the  more  rig-o- 


c  Franklyn,  p.  3,  &c.  d  Pari.  Hift.  vol.  vi.  p.  374.     Journ. 

t  Aug.  i62jt  e  Pari,  Hift.  vol.  vi.  p.  353.     Journ.  7  July,  1625. 
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rous  laws  was  all   he  intended  :    and  his  engagements  c  H  A  P. 
with  France,  notwithftanding  that  their  regular  exccu« ,       ^      j 
tion  had  never  been  promifed  or  expected,  requireel  of     x(j2S' 
him  fome  indulgence.      But   io   unfortunate    was    this 
prince,  that  no  meafure,  embraced  during  his  whole  reign, 
was  ever  attended  with  more  unhappy  and  more  fatal  con- 
fequences. 

The  extreme  rage  againfr.  popery  was  a  fure  characle- 
fiftic  of  puritanifm.  ,  The  houfe  of  commons  difcovered 
other  infallible  fymptoms  of  the  prevalence  of  that  party. 
They  petitioned  the  king  for  replacing  fuch  able  clergy 
as  had  been  filenced  for  want  of  conformitv  to  the  cere- 
monies  f.  They  al Co  enacted  laws  for  the  &ria  obfervance 
of  Sunday,  which  the  Puritans  affecied  to  call  the  Sab- 
bath, and  which  they  fanctified  by  the  moft  melancholy 
indolence  s.  It  is  to  be  remarked,  that  the  different  ap- 
pellations of  this  feftival  were  at  that  time  known  fymbols 
of  the  different  parties* 

The  king,  finding  that  the  parliament  was  refolved  to 
grant  him  no  fupply,  and  would  furnifh  him  with  no- 
thing but  empty  proteftations  of  duty  h,  or  cifagreeable 
complaints  of  grievances  ;  took  advantage  of  the  plague  ', 
which  began  to  appear  at  Oxford,  and  on  that  pretence, 
immediately  diflblved  them.  By  finifhing  the  feffion 
with  a  diffolution,  inflead  of  a  prorogation,  he  fufEciently 
expreffed  fris   difpleafure  at  their  conduct. 

To   fupply  the  want  of  parliamentary  aids,   Charles  Auguft  i*i 
iffued  privy- feals   for   borrowing  money  from  his   fub- 

f  Ru(h.  vol.  i.  p.  aSr.  g  I  Car.  I.  cap.  j.     Journ.  aijune,  1625. 

h  Fran'kTyri,  p.  II3.     Rufhworth,  vol,  i.   p.  196. 

i  The  plague  was  really  Co  violent,  that  it  had  been  moved  in  the  houfe, 
at  the  beginning  of  the  feflion,  to  petition  the  king  to  adjourn  them.  Journ. 
2,1  June,  1625.  So  it  was  impoflible  to  enter  upon  grievance?,  even  if  there 
had  been  any.  The  only  bufinefsof  the  parliament  was  to  give  fupply,  which 
was  fo  much  wanted' by  the  king,  in  order  to  carry  on  the  war  in  which  they 
had  engaged  him, 

P  z  je£fo. 
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jecls  k.     The  advantage  reaped  by  this  expedient  was  a 
fmall  compenfation  for  the  difguft  which  it  occafioned. 
By  means,  however,  of  that  fupply,  and  by  other  expe- 
dients, he  was,  though  with  difficulty,  enabled  to  equip 
oaober  i.    his  fleet.    It  confuted  of  eighty  vefTels,  great  and  fmall ; 
and  carried  on  board  an  army  of  10,000  men.     Sir  Ed- 
ward Cecil,  lately  created  Vifcount  Wimbleton,   was 
Naval  expe-  entrufted  with  the  command.     He  failed  immediately  for 
gSspain.  Cadiz,  and  found  the  bay  full  of  Spanifh  fhips  of  great 
value.      He  either  neglected  to   attack  thefe  fhips,  or 
attempted   it   prepofteroufly.      The    army  was   landed, 
and  a  fort  taken  :  But  the  undifciplined  foldiers,  finding 
ftore  of  wine,  could  not  be  reftrained  from  the  utmoft 
excefTes.     Farther  flay  appearing  fruitlefs,  they  were  re- 
imbarked  ;   and  the  fleet  put  to  fea  with  an  intention  of 
intercepting  the  Spanifh  galleons.    But  the  plague  having 
feized  the  feamen  and  foldiers,  they  were  obliged  to  a- 
bandon  all  hopes  of  this  prize,  and  return  to  England. 
Loud  complaints  ware  made  againft  the  court  for  entruft- 
ing  fo  important  a  command  to  a  man  like  Cecil,  whom,, 
though  he  pofleiTed  great  experience,  the  people,  judging 
by  the  event,  efteemed  of  flender  capacity  J. 

1626.         Charles,  having  failed  of  fo  rich  a  prize,  was  ob- 
liged again  to  have  recourfe  to  a  parliament.     Though 
the  ill  fuccefs  of  his  enterprizes  diminifhed  his  authority, 
and  fhowed  every  day  more  plainly  the  imprudence  of  the 
Spanifh  war ;  though  the  encreafe  of  his  neceflities  ren- 
dered him  more  dependent,  and  more  expofed  to  the  en- 
croachments of  the  commons ;   he  was  refolved  to  try 
once  more  that  regular  and  constitutional  expedient  for 
Second  par-  fuppty*     Perhaps  too,  a  little  political  art,  which  at  that 
lianient.       time  he  praclifed,  was  much  trufted  to.     He  had  named 
four  popular  leaders,  fheriffs  of  counties ;    Sir  Edward 


November, 


k  Rulh.  vol.  i.  p.  19a.     Pari.  Hift,  voli  vi,  p,  407.  1  Franklyo,. 

5.  113.     Rufhworth,  vol,  i,  p.  196. 
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Coke,  Sir  Robert  Philips,  Sir  Thomas  Wentworth,  and  C  H  a  p. 
Sir  Francis  Seymour  ;    and,    though  the  queftion    had  * 

been  formerly  much  contefted  m,  he  thought  that  he  had  «6*°» 
by  that  means  incapacitated  them  from  being  elected  mem- 
bers. But  his  intention  being  fo  evident,  rather  put 
the  commons  more  upon  their  guard.  Enow  of  patriots 
ftill  remained  to  keep  up  the  ill  humour  of  the  houfe  ; 
and  men  needed  but  little  inftruction  or  rhetoric  to  recom- 
mend to  them  practices,  which  encreafed  their  own  im- 
portance and  consideration.  The  weaknefs  of  the  court 
aJfo  could  not  more  evidently  appear,  than  by  its  being 
reduced  to  ufe  fo  ineffectual  an  expedient,  in  order  to 
obtain  an  influence  over  the  commons. 

The  views,  therefore,  of  the  laft  parliament  were  im-Februar  6 
mediately  adopted  3  as  if  the  fame  men  had  been  every 
where  elected,  and  no  time  had  intervened  fmce  their 
meeting.  When  the  king  laid  before  the  houfe  his  necef- 
fities,  and  afked  for  fupply,  they  immediately  voted  him 
three  fubfidies  and  three  fifteenths  ;  and  though  they 
afterwards  added  one  fubiidy  more,  the  fum  was  little 
proportioned  to  the  greatnefs  of  the  occafion,  and  iil  fit- 
ted to  promote  thofe  views  of  fuccefs  and  glory,  for 
which  the  young  prince,  in  his  firft  enterprize,  fo  ar- 
dently longed.  But  this  circumftance  was  not  the  moll 
difagreeable  one.  The  fupply  was  only  voted  by  the 
commons.  The  pafling  of  that  vote  into  a  law  was  re- 
ferred till  the  end  of  the  feffion  n.  A  condition  was  there- 
by  made,  in  a  very  undifguifed  manner,  with  their  love- 
reign.  Under  colour  of  redreffing  grievances,  which, 
during  this  fhort  reign,  could  not  be  very  numerous  j 
£hey  were  to  proceed  in  regulating  and  controuling  every 

« 

W  It  is  always  an  exprefs  claufe  in  the  writ  of  fummons,  that  no  fherifT 
/hall  be  chofen  ,  but  the  contrary  practice  had  often  prevailed.  D'Ewes, 
p.  38.  Yet  ftiil  great  doubts  were  entertained  on  this  head.  See  Journ. 
a  April,  1614.  n  Journ.   27  March,  1626. 
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CHAP,  part  of  government,  which  difpleafed  them :  And  if  the 

, ' /king  either  cut  them  fhort  in  this  undertaking,  or  re- 

i6z6.     fufed  compliance  with  their  demands,  he  muft  not  ex- 
pect any  fupply  from  the  commons.      Great  diflatisfac- 
tion   was  ex  pre  fled  by  Charles   at  a   treatment,    which 
he  deemed    fo  harfh  and  undutiful  °.      But   his  urgent 
neceflities  obliged  him  to  fubmit ;    and  he  waited  with 
patience,  obferving  to  what  fide  they  would  turn  them- 
fel  vcs. 
Impeach-         The  duke  of  Buckingham,  formerly  obnoxious  to  the 
Bucking-     public,  became  every  day  more  unpopular,  by  the  fymptoms 
tam#  which  appeared  both  of  his  want  of   temper  and  pru- 

dence, and  of  the  uncontrouled  afcendant,  which  he.  had 
acquired  over  his  mafter  p.  Two  violent  attacks  he  was 
obliged  this  feffion  to  fuftain ;  one  from  the  earl  of  Brif- 
tol,  another  from  the  houfe  of  commons. 

- 

As  long  as  James  lived,  Briftol,  fee u re  of  the  con- 
cealed favour  of  that  monarch,  had  expreffed  all  duty 
and  obedience  ;  in  expectation  that  an  opportunity  would 
offer  of  re- inflating  himfelf  in  his  former  credit  and 
authority.  Even  after  Charles's  acceflion,  he  defpaiped 
not.  He  fubmitted  to  the  king's  commands  of  remaining 
at  his  country-feat,  and  of  abfenting  himfelf  from  parlia- 
ment. Many  trials  he  made  to  regain  the  good  opinion 
of  his  matter  j  but  finding  them  all  fruitlefs,  and  ob- 
ferving Charles  to  be  entirely  governed  by  Buckingham, 
his  implacable  enemy,  he  refolved  no  longer  to  keep  any 
meafures  with  the  court.  A  new  fpirit,  he  faw,  and 
a  new  power  arifin-g  in  the  nation  ;   and  to  thefe  he  was 

o  parliamentary  Hiftory,  vol.  vi.  p..  449.     Ruffiworth,  vol.  i.  p.  244. 

P  His  credit  with  the  king  had  given  him  fuch  influence,  that  he  had  no 
lefs  than  twenty  pioxies  granted  him  this  parliament  by  fo  many  peers  ; 
which  occasioned  a  vote,  that  no  peer  Should  have  above  two  proxies.  The 
earl  if  L'eiceflcr  in  1585  had  once  ten  proxies,     D'Ewes,  p.  314. 
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determined  for  the  future  to  truft  for  his  fecurity  and  pro-  CHAP. 
tection. 

When  the  parliament  was  fummoned,  Charles,  by  a 
flretch  of  prerogative,  had  given  orders  that  no  writ,  as" 
is  cuftomary,  fhonld  be  fent  to  Briftol  4.  That  no- 
bleman applied  to  the  houfe  of  lords  by  petition  ;  and 
craved  their  good  offices  with  the  king  for  obtaining  what 
was  his  due  as  a  peer  of  the  realm.  His  writ  was  fent 
him;  but  accompanied  with"  a  letter  from  the  lord  keeper, 
Coventry,  commanding  him,  in  the  king's  name,  to  ab- 
fent  himfelf  from  parliament.  This  letter  Briftol  con- 
veyed to  the  lords,  and-  afked  advice  how  to  proceed  in 
fo  delicate  a  iituation  r.  The  king's  prohibition  was 
withdrawn,  and  Briftol  took  his  feat.  Provoked  at  thefe 
repeated  inftances  of  rigour,  which  the  court  denomi- 
nated contumacy,  Charles  ordered  his  attorney-general  to 
enter  an  accufation  of  high  treafon  againft  him.  3y  way 
of  recrimination,  Briftol  accufed  Buckingham  of  high 
treafon.  Both  the  earl's  defence  of  himfelf  and  accufa- 
tion of  the  duke  remain  s ;  and  together  with  fome  origin 
nal  letters  ftill  extant,  contain  the  fulleft  and  moft  au- 
thentic account  of  all  the  negociations  with  the  houfe  Of 
Auftria.  From  the  whole,  the  great  imprudence  of  the 
duke  evidently  appears,  and  the  fway  of  his  ungovernable 
paffions;  but  it  would  be  difficult  to  celled!:  thence  any 
action,  which  in  the  eye  of  the  law  could  be  deemed  a 
crime;  much  lefs  could  fubject  him  to  the  penalty  of 
treafon. 

The  impeachment  of  the  commons  was  ftill  lefs  dan- 
gerous to  the  duke,  were  it  eftimated  by  the  ftandard  of 
law  and  equity.  The  houfe,  after  having  voted,  upon 
fome  queries  of  Dr.  Turner's,  that  cc?nmon  fame  was  a 

1  Ruftiworth,  vol.  i.  p.  236.  r  Ibid.  vol.  i.  p.  437.     Franklyn, 

p.  120,  &c.  »  Rufhworth,  vol.  i.  p.  256, $62,  263,  &c.     Franklyn, 

p.  123,  &c. 
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C  H  A  P,  fujficient  ground  of accufation  by  the  commons  r,  proceeded  to 

*_ /frame  regular  articles   againft  Buckingham.      They  ac- 

1626.     cufed  him,  of  having  united  many  offices  in  his  perion ; 
of  having  bought  two  of  them  ;    of  neglecting  to  guard 
the  feas,  inl'omuch  that  many  merchant-fhips  had  fallen 
into  the  hand-,  of  ^he  enemy  j  of  delivering  fhips  to  the 
French  king,  in  order  to  ferve  againft:  the  Hugonots  -3  of 
being  employed  in  the  fale  of  honours  and  offices  ;    of 
accepting  extenfive  grants  from  the  crown  ;  of  procuring 
many  titles  of  honour  for  his  kindred  5    and  of  admini- 
ftering  phyfic  to  the  late  king  without  acquainting  his 
phyficians.      All  thefe  articles  appear,  from  comparing 
the  accufation  and  reply,  to  be  either  frivolous,  or  falfe, 
or  both  s.     The  only  charge,  which  could  be  regarded 
as  important,  was,  that  he  had  extorted  a  fum  of  ten 
thoufand  pounds  from  the  Eaft-lndia. company,  and  that 
he  had  confiscated  fome  goods  belonging  to  French  mer- 
chants, on  pretence  of  their  being  the  property  of  Spanifh, 
The  impeachment  never  came  to  a  full  determination ; 
fo  that  it  is  difficult  for  us  to  give  a  decifive  opinion  with 
regard  to  thefe  articles  :  But  it  muft  be  confefied,  that  the 
duke's  anfwer  in  thefe  particulars,  as  in  all  the  reft,  is 
fo  clear  and  fatisfaclory,  that  it  is  impoflible  to  refufe 
our  afTent  to  it  r.     His  faults  and  blemifhes  were  in  many 
refpecls  very  great  ;    but  rapacity  and  avarice  were  vices^ 
with  which  he  was  entirely  unacquainted. 

It  is  remarkable,  that  the  commons,  though  fo  much 
at  a  lofs  to  find  articles  of  charge  againft  Buckingham, 
never  adopted  Bnftol's  accufation,  or  impeached  the  duke 
for  his  conduct  in  the  Spanifh  treaty,  the  moft  biameable 
circumftance  in  his  whole  life.  He  had  reafon  to  believe 
the  Spaniards  fincere  in  their  profefiions ;  yet,  in  order  to 

r  Rufli worth,  vol.  i.  p.  217.      Whitlocke,  p.  5.  s  Ru/h worth, 

vol.i.  p.  306,  &c.  375,  &c.     Journ.  25  March,  1C26,  T*  Whitlocke, 
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grtify  his  private  pafiions,  he  had  hurried  his  matter  and  C  ha  p. 
his  country  into  a  war  pernicious  to  the  interefts  of  both.  L   -t-    j» 
But  fo  rivetted  throughout  the  nation  were  the  prejudices      *6*6« 
with  regard  to  Spanifh  deceit  and  falfehood,    that  very 
few  of  the  commons  feem  as  yet  to  have  been  convinced 
that  they  had  been  feduced  by  Buckingham's  narrative; 
A  certain  proof  that  a  difcovery  of  this  nature  was  not, 
as  is  imagined  by  feveral  hiftorians,  the  caufe  of  fo  fud- 
den  and  furprifing  a  variation   in  the  meafures  of  the 
parliament  u.  ■ 

While  the  commons  were  thus  warmly  engaged  againft 
Buckingham,  the  king  feemed  defirous  of  embracing 
every  opportunity,  by'which  he  could  exprefs  a  contempt 
and  difregard  for  them.  No  one  was  at  that  time  fuffi- 
ciently  fenfible  of  the  great  weight,  which  the  commons 
bore  in  the  balance  of  the  conftitution.  The  hiftory  of 
England  had  never  hitherto  afforded  one  inftance,  where 
any  great  movement  or  revolution  had  proceeded  from 
the  lower  houfe.  And  as  their  rank,  both  confidered  in 
a  body  and  as  individuals,  was  but  the  fecond  in  the  king- 
dom ;  nothing  lefs  than  fatal  experience  could  engage  the 
Englifti  princes  to  pay  a  due  regard  to  the  inclinations  of 
that  formidable  affembly. 

The  earl  of  Suffolk,  chancellor  of  the  univerflty  of 
Cambridge,  dying  about  this  time,  Buckingham,  though 
Jying  under  impeachment,  was  yet,  by  means  of  court- 
intereft,  chofen  in  his  place.  The  commons  refented  and 
loudly  complained  of  this  affront ;  and  the  more  to  en- 
rage them,  the  king  himfelf  wrote  a  letter  to  the  univer- 
fity,  extolling  the  duke,  and  giving  them  thanks  for  his 
election  w. 

The  lord  keeper,  in  the  king's  name,  exprefsly  com- 
manded the  houfe  not  to  meddle  with  his  minifter  and 

W  See  note  [T]  at  the  end  of  the  volume.  W  Ru/hworth,  vol.  it 
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C  H  A  P.  fervant,  Buckingham;  and  ordered  them  to  flnim,  in  a 
few  days,  the  bill,  which  they  had  begun  for  the  fubn-: 
dies,  and  to  make  fome  addition  to  them  ;  otherwife  they 
muft  not  expect  to  fit  any  longer  x.  And  though  thefe. 
harfh  commands  were  endeavoured  to  be  explained  and 
mollified,  a  few  days  after,  by  a  fpeech  of  Bucking- 
ham's y,  they  failed  not  to  leave  a  difagreeable  impreflion 
behind  them. 

Besides  a  more  (lately  ftile,  which  Charles  in  general 
affected  to  this  parliament  than  to  the  laft,  he  went  fo  far,, 
in  a  mefTage,  as  to  threaten  the  commons,  that,  if  they 
did  not  furnifh  him  with  fupplies,  he  mould  be  obliged 
to  try  new  counfeh.     This  language  was  fufficiently  clear: 
Yet,  left  any  ambiguity  mould  remain,  Sir  Dudley  Carle- 
ton,  vice-chamberlain,  took  care  to  explain  it.     <c  I  pray 
you  confider,"  faid  he,  cc  what  thefe  new  counfels  are 
t  or  may  be.    I  fear  to  declare  thofe  that  I  conceive.   In 
,  all  Chriftian  kingdoms, .  you  know  that  parliaments 
were  in  ufe  anciently,  by  which  thofe  kingdoms  were 
governed  in  a  moftflou riming  manner ;  until  the  mo- 
narchs  began  to  know  their  own  ftrength,  and,  feeing 
the  turbulent  fpirit  of  their  parliaments,  at  length  they, 
by  little  and  little,  began  to  ftand  on  their  prerogatives, 
and    at   laft   overthrew   the  'parliaments,  throughout 
Chriftendom,  except  here  only  with  us.— Let  us  be 
careful,  then  to  preferve  the  king's  good  opinion  of 
parliaments,   which  bringeth  fuch  happinefs   to  this 
nation,  and  makes  us  envied  of  all  others,  while  there 
is  this  fweetnefs  between  his  majefty  and  the  com- 
mons ;  left  we  lofe  the  repute  of  a  free  people  by  our 
turbulency  in  parliament  z."     Thefe  imprudent  fug- 
geftions  rather  gave  warning  than  ftruck  terror.     A  pre- 


*  l>arl;  Hift.  vol.  vi.  p.  444. 
vol.  i.  p.  215.     Franklyn,  p.  118. 
Whitlocke,  p.  6. 
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carious  liberty,  the  commons  thought,  which  was  to  be  CHAP. 
preferved  by  unlimited  complaifance,  was  no  liberty  at  ■_— r'-  _f 
all.     And  it  was  neceflary,  while  yet  in  their  power,  to      i6%6. 
fecure  the  conftitution  by  fuch   invincible  barriers,  thar 
no  king  or  minifter  mould  ever,   for  the  future,   dare  to- 
fpeak  fuch  a  language  to  any  parliament,  or  even  enter- 
tain fuch  a  project  againft  them. 

Two  members  of  the  houfe,  Sir  Dudley.  Digges  and" 
Sir  John  Elliott,  who  had  been  employed  as  managers  of 
the    impeachment  againft  the  duke,    were  thrown   into* 
prifon  a.     The  commons  immediately  declared,  that  they 
would  proceed  no  farther  upon  bufinefs,  till  they  had 
fatisfa&ion  in  their  privileges.     Charles  alledged,  as  the- 
reafon    of    this   meafure,    certain    feditious   expreffions, 
which,  he  faid,  had,   in  their  aecufation  of  the  duke, 
dropped  from  thefe  members.     Upon  enquiry,  it  appear- 
ed, that  no  fuch  expreffion  had  been  ufedb.     The  mem- 
bers were  releafed,  and  the  king  reaped  no  other  benefit 
from   this   attempt   than   to   exafperate   the   houfe   ftill; 
farther,  and  to  fhow  fome  degree-of-' precipitancy  and  [#& 
difcretion. 

Moved  by  this  example,  the  houfe  of  peers  were 
rouzed  from  their  inactivity  ;  and  claimed  liberty  for  the 
earl  of  Arundel,  who  had  been  lately  confined  in  the 
Tower.  After,  many  fruittefs  evafions,  the  king,  though 
fomewhat  ungracefully,  was  at  laft  obliged-  to-  comply  c. 
And  in  this  incident,  it  fufficiently  appeared,  that  the 
lords,  how  little  foever  inclined  to  popular  courfes,  were 
not  wanting  in  a  juft  fenfe  of  their  own  dignity. 

The  ill  humour  of  the  commons,  thus  wantonly  irri- 
tated by  the  court,  and  finding  no  gratification  in  the  legal 
impeachment  of  Buckingham,  fought  other  objects,  on 
which  it  might  exert  itfelf.     The  never-failing  cry  of 

a  Ruihwortb,  vol.  1.  p.  356.  b  Id.  ibid,  p.  358.  361.    Franlclyrt, 

p.  180.  *  Rufhworth,-  vol.  i,  p.  363,  364,'  &c,     Franklyn,  p.  i8r. 
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chap,  popery  here  ferved  them  in  ftead.  They  again  claimed 
*■  v  '  the  execution  of  the  penal  laws  againft  catholics  ;  and 
l€z6,  they  prefented  to  the  king  a  lift  of  perfons,  entrufted 
with  offices,  .moft  of  them  infignificant,  who  were  either 
convicted  or  fufpe&ed  recufants  d.  In  this  particular, 
they  had,  perhaps,  fome  reafon  to  blame  the  king's  con- 
duct. He  had  promifed  to  the  laft  houfe  of  commons  a 
redrefs  of  this  religious  grievance  :  But  he  was  apt,  in 
imitation  of  his  father,  to  imagine,  that  the  parliament, 
when  they  failed  of  fupplying  his  neceffities,  had,  on  their 
part,  freed  him  from  the  obligation  of  a  ftricl:  performance, 
A  new  odium,  likewife,  by  thefe  reprefentations,  was 
attempted  to  be  thrown  upon  Buckingham.  His  mother, 
who  had  great  influence  over  him,  was  a  profeffed  catho- 
lic ;  his  wife  was  not  free  from  fufpicion  :  And  the  indul- 
gence given  to  catholics  was  of  courfe  fuppofed  to  proceed 
entirely  from  his  credit  and  authority.  So  violent  was 
the  bigotry  of  the  times,  that  it  was  thought  a  fufficient 
reafon  for  difqualifying  any  one  from  holding  an  office, 
that  his  wife,  or  relations,  or  companions,  were  papifts, 
though  he  himfelf  were  a  conformift  e. 

It  is  remarkable,  that  perfecution  was'  here  chiefly 
pufhed  on  by  laymen ;  and  that  the  church  was  willing 
to  have  granted  more  liberty  than  would  be  allowed  by 
the  commons.  The  reconciling  doctrines  likewife  of 
Montague  failed  not  anew  to  meet  with  fevere  cenfures 
from  that  zealous  aiTembly  f. 

The  next  attack,  made  by  the  commons,  had  it  pre- 
vailed, would  have  proved  decifive.  They  were  prepar- 
ing a  remonftrance  againft  the  levying  of  tonnage  and 
poundage  without  confent  of  parliament.  This  article, 
together  with  the  new  impactions  laid  on  merchandize 
by  James,  conftituted  near  half  of  the  crown-revenues  $ 

A  Franklyn,  p.  195.     Rufliworth.  e  Seethe  lift  in  Franklyn  and 
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and  by  depriving  the  king  of  thefe  refources,  they  would  c 
have  reduced  him  to  total  fubje&ion   and  dependence 
While  they  retained   fuch  a  pledge,  befides  the  fupply 
already  promifed,  they  were   fure  that  nothing  could  be 
refufed  them.     Though  after  can  vailing  the  matter  near 
three  months,  they  found  themfelves  utterly  incapable  of 
fixing  any  legal  crime  upon  the  duke,  they  regarded  him 
as  an  unable  and  perhaps  a  dangerous  minifter ;  and  they 
intended  to  prefent  a  petition,  which  would  then  have 
been  equivalent  to  a  command,  for  removing  him  from 
his  majefty's  perfon  and  councils  g. 

The  king  was  alarmed  at  the  yoke  which  he  faw  pre- 
pared for  him.     Buckingham's  fole  guilt,  he  thought,  was 
the  being  his  friend  and  favourite  h.     All  the  other  com- 
plaints againft  him  were  mere  pretences.     A  little  before 
he  was  the  idol  of  the  people.     No  new  crime  had  fince 
been  difcovered.    After  the  moft  diligent  enquiry,  prompt- 
ed by  the  greateft  malice,  the  fmalleft  appearance  of  guilt 
could  not  be  fixed  upon  him.      What  idea,  he  afked, 
mud   all    mankind  entertain   of  his  honour,  fnould  he 
facrifice  his  innocent  friend  to  pecuniary  confiderations  ? 
What  farther  authority  fhould  he  retain  in  the  nation, 
were  he  capable,  in  the  beginning  of  his  reign,  to  give, 
in  fo  fignal  an  inftance,  fuch  matter  of  triumph  to  his 
enemies,  and  difcouragement  to  his  adherents  ?   To-day,, 
the  commons  pretend   to  wreft  his  minifter  from  him* 
To-morrow,  they  will  attack  fome  branch  of  his  pre*, 
rogative.      By   their  remonftrances,    and  promifes,  and 
proteftations,  they  had  engaged  the  crown  in  a  war.     As 
foon  as  they  faw  a  retreat  impoflible,  without   waiting 
for  new   incidents,    without   covering   themfelves  with 
new  pretences,  they  immediately  deferted   him,  and  re- 
fufed him  all  reafonable  fupply.     It  was  evident,   thai: 

g  Rufhworth,  vol.  i.  p.  400.     Franklyn;  p.  199*  h  Franklyn, 
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G  H  A  P.  they  defired  nothing  fo  much  as  to  fee  him  plunged  in 
'  inextricable  difficulties,  of  which  they  intended  to  take 
i6i6.  advantage.  To  fuch  deep  perfidy,  to  fu'ch  unbounded 
ufurpations,  it  was  neceflary  to  oppofe  a  proper  firmnefs 
and  resolution.  All  encroachments  on  fupreme  power 
could  only  be  refilled  fuccefsfully  on  the  nrft  attempt. 
The  fovereign  authority  was,  with  forr.e  difficulty,  re- 
duced from  its  ancient  and  legal  height ;  but  when 
once  pufhed  downwards,  it  foon  became  contemptible 
and  would  eafily,  by  the  continuance  of  the  fame  effort, 
now  encouraged  by  fuccefs,  be  carried  to  the  loweft 
extremity. 

Prompted  by  thefe  plaufible  motives,  Charles  was 
determined  immediately  to  diflblve  the  parliament.  When 
this  refolution  was  known,  the  houfe  of  peers,  whofe 
compliant  behaviour  entitled  them  to  fome  authority  with 
him,  endeavoured  to  interpofe i  -,  and  they  petitioned  him, 
that  he  would  allow  the  parliament  to  fit  fome  time  longer. 
Not  a  moment  longer^  cried  the  king  haftily  k  ;  and  he  foon 
after  ended  the  feffion  by  a  diffolution. 

As  this  meafure  was  forefeen,  the  commons  took  care 
to  finiih  and  difperfe  their  remonftrance,  which  they  in- 
tended as  a  j  unification  of  their  conduct  to  the  people. 

j5thjune.  The  king  likewife,  on  his  part,  publifhed  a  declaration, 
in  which  he  gave  the  reafons  of  his  difagreement  with  the 
parliament,  and  of  their  fudden  diflblution,  before  they  had 
time  to  conclude  any  one  act l.  Thefe  papers  furnifhed  the 
partizans  on  both  fides  with  ample  matter  of  apology  or 
of  recrimination.  But  all  impartial  men  judged,  "  That 
<c  the  commons,  though  they  had  not  as  yet  violated  any 
*•  law,  yet,  by  their  unpliablenefs  and  independence,  were 
<c  infenfibly  changing,  perhaps  improving,  the  fpirit  and 
<c  genius,  while  they  preferved  the  forms  of  the  confti- 

i  Rufliworth,  vol.  i.  p.  398.  k  Sanderfon's  Life  of  Charles  I, 
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u  tution  :  And  that  the  king  was  a&ing  altogether  with-c  H  A  p. 
**  out  any  plan  ;  running  on  in  a  road  furrounded  on  all  « 

¥  fides  with  the  moft  dangerous  precipices,  and  concert-      x6s** 
"  \n<r  no  proper  meafures,  either  for  fubmitting  to  the 
44  obftinacy  of  the  commons,  or  for  fubduing  it." 

After  a  breach  with  the  parliament,  which  feemed  fo 
difficult  to  repair,  the  only  rational  counfel,  which  Charles 
could  purfue,  was  immediately  to  conclude  a  peace  with 
Spain,  and  to  render  himfelf,  as  far  as  poflibie,  independant 
of  his  people,  who  difcovered  fo  little  inclination  to  fupport 
him,  or  rather  who  feem  to  have  formed  a  determined 
xefolution  to  abridge  his  authority.  Nothing  could  be 
more  eafy  in  the  execution  than  thi?  meafure,  nor  more 
agreeable  to  his  own  and  to  national  intereft.  But,  befides 
the  treaties  and  engagements,  which  he  had  entered  into 
with  Holland  and  Denmark,  the  king's  thoughts  were  at 
this  time  averfe  to  pacific  counfels.  There  are  two  cir- 
cumftances  in  Charles's  character,  feemingly  incompatible, 
which  attended  him  during  the  whole  courfe  of  his  reign, 
and  were  in  part  the  caufe  of  his  misfortunes :  He  was  very 
fteady  and  even  obftinate  in  his  purpofe  j  and  he  was  eafily 
governed,  by  reafon  of  his  facility,  and  of  his  deference  to 
men  much  inferior  to  himfelf  both  in  morals  and  under- 
ftanding.  His  great  ends  he  inflexibly  maintained  :  But 
the  means  of  attaming  them,  he  readily  received  from  his 
minifters  and  favourites,  though  not  always  fortunate  in  his 
choice.  The  violent,  impetuous  Buckingham,  inflamed 
with  a  defire  of  revenge  for  injuries  which  he  himfelf  had 
committed,  and  animated  with  a  love  of  glory  which  he 
had  not  talents  to  merit,  had  at  this  time,  notwithstanding 
his  profufe  licentious  life,  acquired  an  invincible  afcend- 
ant  over  the  virtuous  and  gentle  temper  of  the  king. 

-The  new  counfel,  which  Charles  had  mentioned  to  the 
parliament,  were  now  to  be  tried,  in  order  to  furjpJy  his 
neceffities,     Had  he  poMeiTed  any  military  force,  on  which 

he 
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chap.  he  could  rely,  it  is  not  improbable,  that  he  had  at  onctf 

*_^__ i  taken  off  the  mafk,  and  governed  without  any  regard  to 

*6a6.      parliamentary  privileges  :  So  high  an  idea  had  he  received 

*neafures  of  of  kingly  prerogative,  and  fo  contemptible  a  notion  of  the 

t  e  court,     j-jghtg  0£  thofe  popular  affemblies,   from  which,  he  very 

naturally  thought,  he  had  met  with  fuch  ill  ufage. '   But 

his  army  was  new  levied,  ill  paid,  and  worfe  difciplined  ; 

no-wife  fuperior  to  the  militia,  who  were  much  more 

numerous,  and  who  were  in  a  great  meafure  under  the 

influence  of  the   country-gentlemen.     It  behoved   him, 

therefore,  to  proceed  cautioufly,  and  to  cover  his  enter- 

prizes  under  the  pretence  of  ancient  precedents,  which, 

confidering  the  great  authority  commonly  enjoyed  by  his 

predeceffors,  could  not  be  wanting  to  him. 

A  commission  was  openly  granted  to  compound  with 
the  catholics,  and  agree  for  difpenfing  with  the  penal 
laws  enacted  againft  them  m,  By  this  expedient,  the  king 
both  filled  his  coffers,  and  gratified  his  inclination  of 
giving  indulgence  to  thefe  religionifts :  But  he  could  not 
have  employed  any.  branch  of  prerogative,  which  would 
have  been  more  difagreeable,  or  would  have  appeared 
more  exceptionable,  to  his  proteftant  fubjecls. 

From  the  nobility,  he  defired  afliilance  :  From  the 
city,  he  required  a  loan  of  100,000  pounds.  The  former 
contributed  flowly  :  But  the  latter,  covering  themfelves 
under  many  pretences  and  excufes,  gave  him  at  laft  a  flat 

refufal  D. 

In  order  to  equip  a  fleet,  a  diftribution,  by  order 
of  council,  was  made  to  all  the  maritime  towns;  and 
each  of  them  was  required,  with  the  afliftance  of  the 
adjacent  counties,  to  arm  fo  many  veflels  as  were  ap- 
pointed them0.  The  city  of  London  was  rated  at 
twenty  mips.     This  is  the  firi'l  appearance,  in  Charles's 

m  Rufhworth,vol.  i.  p.  413.     Whitlocke,  p.  7.  n  Rufhworth, 

vol,  i.  p.  415.     Franklyn,  p.  206.  °  Ru/hwoith  ut  fupra. 
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feign,  of  fhip-money ;  a  taxation  which   had   once  beert  c  **  A  p. 
impofed  by  Elizabeth,  but  which  afterwards,  when  car-  ^^1^ 
ried  fome  iteps   farther  by  Charles,  created   fuch  violent      i6z6, 
difcontents. 

Of  fome,  loans  were  required  p  :  To  others  the  way 
of  benevolence  was  propofed  :  Methods  fupported  by  pre~ 
cedent,  but  always  invidious  even  in  times  more  fub- 
miflive  and  compliant.  In  the  molt  abfolute  govern- 
ments, fuch  expedients  would  be  regarded  as  irregular 
and  unequal. 

These  counfels  for  fupply  were  conducted  with  fome 
moderation ;  till  news  arrived,  that  a  great  battle  was  fought 
between  the  king  of  Denmark  and  count  Tilly,  the  im- 
perial general  ;  in  which  the  former  was  totally  defeated.  ZSX^  AoSJ 
Money  now,  more  than  ever,  became  ncceffary,  in  order 
to  repair  Co  great  a  breach  in  the  alliance,  and  to  fupport 
a  prince,  who  was  (o  nearly  allied  to  Charles,  artd  who 
had  been  engaged  in  the  war  chiefly  by  the  intrigues^ 
folicitations,  and  promifes  of  the  En^lifh  monarch.  Af- 
ter fome  deliberation,  an  act  of  council  was  pafTed  ;  im- 
porting, that  as  the  urgency  of  affairs  admitted  not  the 
way  of  parliament,  the  mofr.  fpeedy,  equal,  and  conve- 
nient method  of  fupply  was  by  a  General  Loan  from 
the  fubject,  according  as  every  man  was  afTefTed  in  the 
rolls  of  the  laft  fubfidy.  That  precife  fum  was  required, 
which  each  would  have  paid,  had  the  vote  of  four  fubfi- 
dies  pafTed  into  a  law  :  But  care  was  taken  to  inform 
the  peopie,  that  the  fums  exacted  were  not  to  be  called 
fubfidies,  but  loans  *.  Had  any  doubt  remained,  whe- 
ther forced  loans,  however  authorized  by  precedent,  and 
even  by  ftatute,  were  a  violation  of  liberty,  and  mufr„ 
by  neceffary  confequence,  render  all  parliaments  fuper- 
fluous  ,  this  was   the    proper  expedient  for  opening  the 

P  Ruftr.v:  rth,  vcl.  i.  p.  416,  q  Ibid,  p.  418*     Whitlocke,  p.  8. 
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C  H  A  P. eyes  of  the  whole  nation.     The  example  of  Henry  VIIL 
v_ ^— -jwho  had  once,  in  his  arbitrary   reign,  practifed  a  like 
1626.     method    of  levying   a    regular    fupply,    was    generally 
deemed  a  very  inefficient  authority. 

The  commiffioners  appointed  to  levy  thefe  loans, 
among  other  articles  of  fecret  inftruction,  were  enjoined, 
"  If  any  fhall  refufe  to  lend,  and  fhall  make  delays  or 
"  excufes,  and  perfift  in  his  obftinacy,  that  they  examine 
"  him  upon  oath,  whether  he  has  been  dealt  with  to 
"  deny  or  refufe  to  lend,  or  make  an  excufe  for  not 
"  lending  ?  Who  has  dealt  with  him,  and  what  fpeeches 
"  or  perfuafions  were  ufed  to  that  purpofe  ?  And  that 
"  they  alfo  fhall  charge  every  fuch  perfon,  in  his  ma- 
0  jefty's  name,  upon  his  allegiance,  not  to  difclofe  to 
"  any  one  what  his  anfwer  was  r."  So  violent  an  in- 
quifitorial  power,  fo  impracticable  an  attempt  at  fecrecy, 
were  the  objects  of  indignation,  and  even,  in  fome  de- 
gree, of  ridicule. 

That  religious  prejudices  might  fupport  civil  autho- 
rity, fermons  were  preached  by  Sibthorpe  and  Man  waring 
in  favour  of  the  general  loan  ;  and  the  court  rnduftrioufly 
fpread  them  over  the  kingdom.  Paffive  obedience  was 
there  recommended  in  its  full  extent,  the  whole  autho- 
rity of  the  ilate  was  reprefented  as  belonging  to  the  king 
alone,  and  all  limitations  of  law  and  a  conftitution  were 
rejected  as  feditious  and  impious  9.  So  openly  was  this 
doctrine  efpoufed  by  the  court,  that  Archbimop  Abbot,  a 
popular  and  virtuous  prelate,  was,  bccaufe  he  refufed  to 
licenfe  Sibthorpe's  fermon,  fufpended  from  the  exercife 
of  his  office,  banifhed  from  London,  and  confined  to  one 
of  his  country-feats r.  Abbot's  principles  of  liberty, 
and  his  oppofition  to  Buckingham,  had  always  rendered 
him  very  ungracious  at  court,  and  had  acquired  him  the 


r  Rufhworth,  vol.  i.  p.  4T9.     Franklyn,  p.  207.  s  Ruflnvorth 

vol.  f.  p,  422,     Franklyn,  p.  20?,  *  Ru/hworth,  vol.  i.  p.  431. 
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character  of  a  puritan.     For  it   is  remarkable,  that  this c  H  A  p« 
party   made   the  privileges  of  the   nation  as  much  a  part  ^       ^^. j 
of  their  religion,  as  the  church-party  did  the  prerogatives      l6i5, 
of  the  crown  ;  and  nothing  tended  farther  to  recommend 
among  the  people,  who  always  take  opinions  in  the  lump, 
the  whole  fyftem  and  all  the  principles  of  the  former  feci:. 
The  king  foon  found,  by  fatal  experience,  that  this  engine 
of  religion,  which  with  (o  little  neceffity  was  introduced 
into  politics,   falling  under  more  fortunate  management, 
was  played  with  the  mofr.  terrible  fuccefs  againfi  him. 

While  the  king,  inftigated  by  anger  and  neceiTity, 
thus  employed  the  whole  extent  of  his  prerogative,  the 
fpirit  of  the  people  was  far  from  being  fubdued.  Through- 
out England,  many  refufed  thefe  loans  ;  fome  were 
even  active  in  encouraging  their  neighbours  to  infift  upon 
their  common  rights  and  privileges.  By  warrant  of  the 
council,  thsfe  were  thrown  into  prifon  l.  Moft  of  them 
with  patience  fubmitted  to  confinement,  or  applied  by  pe- 
tition to  the  king,  who  commonly  releafed  them.  Five 
gentlemen  alone,  Sir  Thomas  Darnel,  Sir  John  Corbet, 
Sir  Walter  Earl,  Sir  John  Heveningham,  and  Sir  Ed- 
mond  Hambden,  had  fpirit  enough,  at  their  own  hazard 
and  expence,  to  defend  the  public  liberties,  and  to  de- 
mand releafement,  not  as  a  favour  from  the  court,  but  as 
their  due,  by  the  laws  of  their  country".  No  particular 
caufe  was  aOigned  of  their  commitment.  The  fpecial 
Command  alone  of  the  king  arid  council  was  pleaded. 
And  it  was  aiTerted,  that,  by  law,  this  was  not  fufHcient 
reafon  for  refufing  bail  or  releafement  to  the  prifoners. 

This  queftion  was  brought  to  a  folemn  trial,  before 
the  king's  bench;  and  the  whole  kingdom  was  attentive 
to  the  iiTue  of  a  caufe,  which  was  of  much  greater  con- 
fequence  than  the  event  of  many  battles. 

t   Ruftiworth,  vol.  i.  p.  429.     Franklyn,  p.  210. 

«»  Rufhworth,  vol.  i.  p,  458.     Franklyn,  p.  224.        Whitlocke,  p.  S. 
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chap.       By  the  debates  on  this  fubjecl:,  it  appeared,  beyond 

v ' ,  controverfy,  to  the  nation,  that  their  anceftors  had  been 

1626.      fo  jealous  of  perfonal  liberty,  as  to  fecure  it  againft  arbi- 
trary power,  in  the  crown,  by  fix  w  feveral  ftatutes,  and 
by  an  article  x  of  the  Great  Charter  itfelf,  the  moil 
facred  foundation  of  the  laws  and  conftitution.     But  the 
kings  of  England,  who  had  not  been  able  to  prevent  the 
enacting  of  thefe  laws,  had  fufHcient  authority,  when  the 
tide  of  liberty  was  fpent,  to  obftrucT:  their  regular  cxec\i' 
tlon  j   and  they  deemed   it    fuperfluous,  to  attempt  the 
formal  repeal  of  ftatutes  which   they  found  fo  many   ex- 
pedients and  pretences  to  elude.    Turbulent  and  fed itious 
times  frequently  occurred,  when  the  fafety  of  the  people 
abfolutely    required   the  confinement  of  factious  leaders  ; 
and  by  the  genius  of  the  old  conftitution,  the  prince,   of 
himfelf,  was  accuflomed   to  afTume  every  branch  of  pre- 
rogative, which  was  found  nece'flary  for  the  prefervation 
of  public  peace  and  of  his  own  authority.       Expediency, 
at  other  times,  would  cover  itfelf  under  the  appearance 
of  neceflity  ;  and,  in  proportion  as  precedents  multiplied, 
the  will  alone  of  the  fovereign  was  fufHcient  to  fupply  the 
place  of  expediency,  of  which  he  conftituted  himfelf  the 
fole  judge.     In  art  age  and  nation  where  the  power  of  a 
turbulent  nobility  prevailed,  and  where  the  king  had  no 
fettled    military    force,    the     only     means,    that    could 
maintain  public  peace,  was   the  exertion  of  fuch  prompt 
and  difcretionary  powers  in  the  crown  ;  and  the  public 
itfelf  had  become  fo  fenfible  of  the  necefTity,  that  thofe 
ancient  laws  in  favour  of  perfonal   liberty,  while  often 
violated,  had  never  been  challenged  or  revived,  during  the 
courfe  of  near  three  centuries.     Though  rebellious  fub- 
jecls  had  frequently,  in  the  open  field,  refitted  the  king's 

w  »5  Edw.  Iir.  cap,  4.     28  Edw,  HI.  cap.  3.      37  EJw.  III.  cap.  iS 
-3S  Edw.  III.  cap.  9,     4a  Edvv.  III.  C3p.  3.     j  Richard  II.  cap.  iz. 
*  Chap.  29, 
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authority ;  no  perfon  had  been  found  fo  bold,  while  con-  CHAP. 
fined  and  at  mercy,  as  to  fet  himfelf  in  oppofition  to  re-  «.         *     . 
gal  power,  and  to  claim  the  protection  of  the  conftitution,      l6-6. 
againfl  the  will  of  the  fovereign.     It  was  not  till  this 
age,  when  the  fpirit'  of  liberty  was  univerfally  diffufed, 
when  the  principles  of  government  were  nearly  reduced 
to  a  fyftem,  when  the  tempers  of  men,  more   civilized, 
feemed  lefs  to  require  thofe  violent  exertions  of  preroga- 
tive, that  thefe  five  gentlemen  above-mentioned,   by  a 
noble  effort,  ventured,  in  this  national  caufe,  to  bring 
the  queftion  to  a  final  determination.     And  the  king  was 
aftonifhed  to  obferve,  that  a  power,  exercifed  by  his  pre- 
deceffors  almoft  without  interruption,  was  found,   upon 
trial,   to  be  directly   oppofite  to  the  cleareft  laws,   and 
fupported  by  few  undoubted  precedents  in  courts  of  judi- 
cature.    Thefe  had    fcarcely,  in  any   inftance,    refufed 
bail  upon  commitments  by  fpecial  command  of  the  king; 
becaufe  the  perfons  committed  had  feldom  or  never  dared 
to  demand  it ;  at  leaf!:,  to  infift  on  their  demand. 

Sir  Randolf  Crew,  chief  juftice,  had  been  difplaced,  i^tJ, 
as  unfit  for  the  purpofes  of  the  court :  Sir  Nicholas 
Hyde,  efteemed  more  obfequious,  had  obtained  that  high 
office  :  Yet  the  judges,  by  his  direction,  went  no  farther 
than  to  remand  the  gentlemen  to  prifon,  and  refuie  the 
bail  which  was  offered  y.  Heathe,  the  atrorney-gene- 
ral,  infilled,  that  the  court,  in  imitation  of  the  judges 
in  the  34th  of  Elizabeth2,  mould  enter  a  general  judge- 
ment that  no  bail  could  be  granted,  upon  a  commitment 
by  the  king  or  council a.  But  the  judges  wifely  declined 
complying.  The  nation,  they  faw,  was  already,  to  the 
laft  degree,  exafperated.  In  the  prefent  difpofition  of 
men's  minds,  univerfal  complaints    prevailed,    as  if  the 

y  Ruftiworth,  vol.  i.  p.  462.  z  State  Trials,  vol.  vii.  p.  147. 
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CHAP,  kingdom  were  reduced  to  flavery.     And  the   moft  invi-. 

t_ v    ..;dious  prerogative  of  the  crown,  it  was  faid,  that  of  im- 

l6z7'  prifoning  the  fubject,  is  here  openly,  and  folemnly,  and 
in  numerous  inftances,  exercifed  for  the  moft  invidious 
purpofe;  in  order  to  extort  loans,  or  rather  fubfidies, 
without  confent  of  parliament. 

But  this  was  not  the  only  hardfhip,  of  which,  the 
nation  then  thought,  they  had  reafcn  to  complain.  The 
army,  which  had  made  the  fruitlefs  expedition  to  Cadiz, 
was  difperfed  throughout  the  kingdom  j  and  money  was 
levied  upon  the  counties,  for  the  payment  of  their  quar- 
ters b. 

The  foldiers  were  billetted  upon  private  houfes,  con- 
trary to  cuftom,  which  required,  that,  in  all  ordinary 
cafes,  they  fhould  be  quartered  in  inns  and  public 
houfes  c. 

Those,  who  had  refufed  or  delayed  the  loan,  were 
fure  to  be  loaded  with  a  great  number  of  thefe  danger-* 
ous  and  diforderly  guefts. 

Many  too,  of  low  condition,  who  had  fhown  a  re- 
fractory difpofition,  were  prefTed  into  the  fervice,  and 
inlifted  in  the  fleet  or  army  d.  Sir  Peter  Hayman,  for  the 
fame  reafon,  was  difpatched  on  an  errand  to  the  Palati- 
natee.  Glanville,  an  eminent  lawyer,  had  been  obliged, 
during  the  former  interval  of  parliament,  to  accept  of  ar* 
office  in  the  navy  f. 

The  foldiers,  ill-paid  and  undifciplined,  committed 
many  crimes  and  outrages;  and  much  encreafed  the 
public  difcontents.  To  prevent  thefe  diforders,  martial 
lav/,  fo  requifite  to  the  fupport  of  difcipline,  was  exer- 
cifed upon  the  foldiers.  By  a  contradiction,  which  is 
natural,  when  the  people  are  exafperated,  the  outrages  of 
the  army  were  complained  of ;  the  remedy  was  thought 

b  Rufliworth,  vol.  i.  p.  419.  e  ibid,  i  Ibid,  p.  4x2. 
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frill  more   Intolerable  s.     Though  the  expediency,  if  we  c  H  A  P. 
are  not  rather  to  fay,  the  neceffity  of  martial  law,  had  t 

formerly  been  deemed,  of  itfelf,  a  fufficient  ground  for  »627« 
eirablifhino-  it;  men,  now  become  more  jealous  of  liberty, 
and  more  refined  reafoners  in  queftions  of  government, 
regarded,  as  illegal  and  arbitrary,  every  exercife  of  autho- 
rity, which  was  not  fupported  by  expreis  flatute,  or 
uninterrupted  precedent. 

It  may  fafely  be  affirmed,  that,  except  a  few  courtiers 
or  ecclefiaftics,  all  men  were  difpleafed  with  this  high 
exertion  of  prerogative,  and  this  new  fpirit  of  adminiitra- 
tion.  Though  ancient  precedents  were  pleaded  in  favour 
of  the  king's  meafures ;  a  confiderable  difference,  upon 
comparifon,  was  obferved  between  the  cafes.  A£ts  of 
power,  however  irregular,  might  cafually,  and  at  inter- 
vals, be  exercifed  by  a  prince,  for  the  fake  of  difpatch  or 
expediency ;  and  yet  liberty  ftill  fubfift,  in  fome  tolerable 
degree,  under  his  adminiftration.  But  where  all  thefe 
were  reduced  into  a  fyftem,  were  exerted  without  inter- 
ruption, were  ftudioufly  fought  for,  in  order  to  iupply 
the  place  of  laws,  and  fubdue  the  refractory  fpirit  of  the 
nation  ;  it  was  neceilary  to  find  fome  fpeedy  remedy,  or 
finally  to  abandon  all  hopes  of  preferving  the  freedom  of 
the  conftitution.  Nor  did  moderate  men  efleem  the 
provocation,  which  the  king  had  received,  though  great, 
fufficient  to  warrant  all  thefe  violent  meafures.  The 
commons,  as  yet,  had  no  wife  invaded  his  authority  : 
They  had  only  exercifed,  as  bed  pleafed  them,  their 
own  privileges.  Was  he  juftifiable,  becaufe,  from  one 
houfe  of  parliament,  he  had  met  with  harfh  and  unkind 
treatment,  to  make,  in  revenge,  an  invafion  on  the  rights 
and  liberties  of  the  whole  nation  ? 

But  great  was  at  this  time  the  furprize  of  all  men, 
when  Charles,  baffled  in  every  attempt  againft  the  Au- 

i  Ruflnvorth,  vol,  \,  p.  419.     Whitlocke,  p.  7. 
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CHAP,  ftrian  dominions,  embroiled  with    his  own  fubjects,  un- 
>fnpplied  with  any  treafure   but   what  he   extorted  by  the 
*627«      molt  invidious   and   mod  dangerous  meafures  ;  as   if  the 
half  of  Europe,  now  his  enemy,   were  not  fuflicient  for 
War  with    the    exercife    of    military    prowefs  ;    wantonly    attacked 
a^ce*        France,  the  other  great  kingdom    in   his   neighbourhood, 
and  engaged   at  once  in  war   againft   thefe  two  powers, 
whofe  interefts   were   hitherto    deemed  fo   incompatible, 
that  they  could  never,  it  was  thought,  agree   either   in 
the  fame    friendfhips    or    enmities.      All  authentic  me- 
moirs, both  foreign  and  domcftic,    afcribe  to  Bucking- 
ham's counfels  this  war  with  France,  and  reprefent  him, 
as   actuated  by  motives,  which  would  appear  incredible, 
were  we  not  acquainted  with  the  violence  and  temerity 
of  his  character. 

The  three  great  monarchies  of  Europe  were  at  this 
time  ruled  by  young  princes,  Philip,  Louis,  and  Charles, 
who  were  nearly  of  the  fame  age,  and  who  had  refigned 
the  p-overnment  of  themfelves,  and  of  their  kingdoms,  to 
their  creatures  and  minifters,  Olivarez,  Richelieu,  and 
Buckingham.  The  people,  whom  the  moderate  temper 
or  narrow  genius  of  their  princes,  would  have  allowed  to 
remain  for  ever  in  tranquillity,  were  flrongly  agitated  by 
the  emulation  and  jealoufy  of  the  minifters.  Above  all, 
the  towering  fpirit  of  Richelieu,  incapable  of  reft,  pro- 
mifed  an  active  age,  and  gave  indications  of  great  revolu- 
tions throughout  all  Europe. 

This  man  had  no  fooner,  by  fupplenefs  and  intrigue, 
gotten  poire/Tion  of  the  reins  of  government,  than  he  formed, 
at  once,  three  mighty  projects ;  to  fubdue  the  turbulent 
Spirits  of  the  great,  to  reduce  the  rebellious  hugonots, 
and  to  curb  the  encroaching  power  of  the  houfe  of  Au- 
/hia.  Undaunted  and  implacable,  prudent  and  active, 
he  braved  all  the  oppofition  of  the  French  princes  and 
nobles  in  theprofecution  of  his  vengeance  \  he  ui. covered 

and 
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and  diffipated  all  their  fecret  cabals  and  confpiracics.    Hisc  HAP. 
fovereign  himfelf  he  held  in  fubjeclion,  while  he  pyalrpHi        '      t 
the  throne.     The  people,  while   they  loft  their  liberties,      »6a7. 
acquired,   by  means  of  his  adminiftration,  learning,  or- 
der, difcipline,  and   renown.     That  confufed  and  inac- 
curate genius  of  government,  of  which  France  partook 
in  common  with  other  European  kingdoms,  he  changed 
into  a  fimple  monarchy  ;  at  the  very  time,  when  the  in- 
capacity of  Buckingham  encouraged  the  free  fpirit  of  the 
commons    to    eftablifh    in  England  a  regular  fyfrem  of 
liberty. 

However  unequal  the  comparifon  between  thefe  mi- 
nifters,  Buckingham  had  entertained  a  mighty  jealoufy 
ao-ainft  Richelieu  ;  a  jealoufy  nor.  founded  en  rivalfhip  of 
power  and  politics,  but  of  love  and  gallantry  -}  where  the 
duke  was  as  much  fuperior  to  the  cardinal,  as  he  was  in- 
ferior in  every  other  particular. 

At  the  time,  when  Charles  married  by  proxy  the  prin- 
cefs  Henrietta,  the  duke  of  Buckingham  had  been  fent  to 
France,  in  order  to  grace  the  nuptials,  and  conduct  the 
new  queen  into  England.     The  eyes  of  the  French  court 
were  directed    by  curiofity  towards   that  man,  who  had 
enjoyed  the  unlimited  favour  of  two  fucceflive  monarchs, 
and   who,   from  a  private  ftation,  had   mounted,  in  the 
earlieft  youth,  to  the  abfolute  government  of  three  king- 
doms.    The  beauty  of  his  perfon,  the  gracefulnefs  of  his 
air,  the  fplcndor  of  his  equipage,   his  fine  tafte  in  drefs, 
feftivals,  and  caroufals,  correfponded  to  the  prepofTeflions   • 
entertained  in  his  favour  :   The  affability  of  his  behaviour, 
the  gaiety  of  his  manners,  the  magnificence  of  his  ex- 
pence,  encreafed  frill  farther  the  general  admiration  which 
-was  paid  him.     All  bufinefs  being  already  concerted,  the 
time  was   entirely  fpent   in  mirth  and  entertainments  ; 
and,  during  thofe  fplendid   fcenes,  among  that  gay  peo- 
ple, the  duke  fo'dnd  himfelf  in  a  fi tuatiom,  where  he  was 

perfectly 
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CHAP,  perfectly  qualified  to  excel  h.  But  his  great  fuccefs  at 
u  _ y_  _.  Paris  proved  as  fatal  as  his  former  failure  at  Madrid. 
l$z7-  Encouraged  by  the  fmiles  of  the  court,  he  dared  to  carry 
his  ambitious  addrefTes  to  the  queen  herfelf  ;  and  he  failed 
not  to  make  impreflion  on  a  heart  not  undifpofed  to  the 
tender  paflions.  That  attachment,  at  leaft,  of  the  mind, 
which  appears  fo  delicious,  and  is  (o  dangerous,  feems  to 
have  been  encouraged  by  the  princefs ;  and  the  duke  pre- 
fumed  fo  far  on  her  good  graces,  that,  after  his  departure, 
he  fecretly  returned  upon  fome  pretence,  and,  paying  a 
vifit  to  the  queen,  was  difmifTed  with  a  reproof,  which 
favoured  more  of  kindnefs  than  of  anger  j. 

Information  of  this  correfpondence  was  foon  carried 
to  Richelieu.  The  vigilance  of  that  minifler  was  here 
farther  rouzed  by  jealoufy.  He  too,  either  from  vanity 
or  politics,  had  ventured  to  pay  his  addrefTes  to  the  queen. 
But  a  priefl,  paft  middle  age,  of  a  fevere  character,  and 
occupied  in  the  moft  extenfive  plans  of  ambition  or  ven- 
geance, was  but  an  unequal  match  in  that  conteft,  for  a 
young  courtier,  entirely  difpofed  to  gaiety  and  gallantry. 
The  cardinal's  difappointment  ftrongly  inclined  him  to 
counter-work  the  amorous  projects  of  his  rival.  When 
the  duke  was  making  preparations  for  a  new  embaily  to 
Paris,  a  meftage  was  fent  him  from  Lewis,  that  he  muft 
not  think  of  fuch  a  journey.  In  a  romantic  pailion,  he 
fvvore,  'That  he  would  fee  the  que  en ,  in  fpite  of  all  the  -power 
of  France ;  and,  from  that  moment,  he  determined  to 
engage  England  in  a  war  with  that  kingdom  k. 

He  firft  took  advantage  of  fome  quarrels,  excited  by 
the  queen  of  England's  attendants  ;  and  he  perfuaded 
Charles  to  difmifs,  at  once,  all  her  French  fervants, 
contrary  to  the  articles  of  the  marriage  treaty  l.  He  en- 
couraged the  Englifh  fhips  of  war  and  privateers  to  feize 

h  Clarendon,  vol.  i,  p.  38.  >  Memoirs  de  Mad.  de  Motteville. 

k  Clarendon,  vol.  i.  p.  38.  J  Ru/hvvorth,  vol.  i.  p.  423,  424. 
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vefTels  belonging  to  French  merchants  ;  and  thefe  he  fcrth-c  H  A  p» 

- 
with  condemned  as  prizes,    by    a  fentence   of  tne   courtv.     v t 

of  admiralty.     But  finding  that  all  thefe  injuries  produced      *6*~* 
pnly   remonftrances   and  embaflics,  or  at  moft  reprifals, 
on  the  part  of  France  ;   he  refolved   to   fecond    the    in- 
trigues of  the  duke  of  Soubize  ;  and  to  undertake  at  once 
a  military  expedition  againft  that  kingdom. 

Soubize,  who,  with  his  brother,  the  duke  of  Rohan, 
was  the  leader  of  the  hu^onot  faction,  was  at  that  time 
in  London,  and  ftrongly  foiicited  Charles  to  embrace  the 
protection  of  thefe  diftrefTed  religionifts.  He  reprefented, 
that  after  the  inhabitants  of  Rochelle  had  been  reprefied 
by  the  combined  fquadrons  of  England  and  Holland, 
after  peace  was  concluded  with  the  French  king  under 
Charles's  mediation,  the  ambitious  cardinal  was  ftiil  me- 
ditating the  deflrudlion  of  the  hugonots  ;  that  preparations 
were  filently  making  in  every  province  of  France  for  the 
fuppreflion  of  their  religion  ;  that  forts  were  eredled  in 
order  to  bridle  Rochelle,  the  moft  confiderable  bulwark 
of  the  proteftants  ;  that  the  reformed  in  France  cafe  their 
eyes  on  Charles  as  the  head  of  their  faith,  and  confidered 
him  as  a  prince  engaged  by  intereft,  as  well  as  inclina- 
tion, to  fupport  them  ;  that  fo  long  as  their  party  fub- 
fifted,  Charles  might  rely  on  their  attachment  as  much  as 
on  that  of  his  own  fubjecls  j  but  if  their  liberties  were 
once  ravifhed  from  them,  the  power  of  France,  freed 
from  this  impediment,  would  focn  become  formidable  to 
England,  and  to  all  the  neighbouring  nations. 

Though  Charles  probably  bore  but  fmall  favour  to 
the  hugonots,  who  fo  much  refembled  the  puritans  in 
difcipline  and  worfhip,  in  religion  and  politics  ;  he  yet 
allowed  himfelf  to  be  gained  by  thefe  arguments,  infor- 
ced  by  the  folicitations  of  Buckingham.  A  fleet  of  a  hun- 
dred fail,  and  an  army  of  7000  men,  were  fitted  out  for  the 
invafion  of  France,  and  both  of  them  entruiled   to  the 

command 
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CHAP,  command  of  the  duke,  who  was  altogether  unacquainted 

» both  with  land  and  fea  fervice.     The  fleet  appeared  be- 

1647.      fore  Rochelle  :  but  fo  ill-concerted  were  Buckingham's 

gth  July.  m  g  ° 

Expedition  meafures,  that  the  inhabitants  of  that  city  fhut  their  gates^ 
ofRhe.  and  refufed  to  admit  allies,  ofwhofe  coming  they  were 
not  previously  informed  m.  All  his  military  operations 
ihowed  equal  incapacity  and  inexperience.  Inftead  of 
attacking  Oleron,  a  fertile  ifland  and  defencelefs,  he 
bent  his  courfe  to  the  ifie  of  Rhe,  which  was  well  gar- 
rifoned  and  fortified  :  Having  landed  his  men,  though 
with  fome  lofs,  he  followed  not  the  blow,  but  allowed 
Toiras,  the  French  governor,  five  days  refpite ;  during 
which  St.  Martin  was  victualled  and  provided  for  a  fiege  n. 
He  left  behind  him  the  fmall  fort  of  Prie,  v/hich  could  at 
firft  have  made  no  manner  of  refiftance  :  Though  refolved 
to  ftarve  St.  Martin,  he  guarded  the  fea  negligently,  and 
allowed  provisions  and  ammunition  to  be  thrown  into  it : 
Defpairing  to  reduce  it  by  famine,  he  attacked  it  without 
having  made  any  breach,  and  rafhly  threw  away  the  lives 
of  the  foldiers  :  Having  found  that  a  French  army  had 
ftolen  over  in  fmall  divifions,  and  had  landed  at  Prie,  the 
fort  which  he  had  at  firft  overlooked,  he  began  to  think 
Oclofe.  28.  of  a  retreat;  but  made  it  fo  unfkil  fully,  that  it  was  equi- 
valent to  a  total  rout  :  He  was  the  laft  of  the  army* 
that  embarked  ;  and  he  returned  to  England,  hav- 
ing loft  two  thirds  of  his  land  forces  ;  totally  difcre- 
dited  both  as  an  admiral  and  a  general ;  and  bringing  no 
praife  with  him,  but  the  vulgar  one  of  courage  and 
perfonal  bravery. 

The  duke  of  Rohan,  who  had  taken  arms  as  foon 
as  Buckingham  appeared  upon  the  coaft,  discovered  the 
dangerous  fpirit  of  the  feci:,  without  being  able  to  do  any 

™  P.ufhworrh,  vol.  i.  p.  426.  *  Whitlockr,   p.  8.     Sir  Philip 

Watwickj  p.  25. 
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mifchief :  The  inhabitants  of  Rochelle,  who  had  at  laftc  HAP. 
been  induced  to  join  the  Englifli,  haftened  the  vengeance       /"     j 
of  their  mafter,  exhaufted  their  provifions  in   fupplying     l6*7» 
their  allies,  and  were  threatened  with  an  immediate  fiege. 
Such  were  the  fruits  of  Buckingham's  expedition  againft 
France. 
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CHAP.      LL 

Third  parliament Petition  of  right Proroga- 
tion  Death  of  Buckingham New  fejjion  of 

parliament Tonnage  and  poundage Armi- 

nianifm— — Dijfolution  of  the  parliament, 

CHAP.  r ~  B  ^  HERE  was  reafon  to  apprehend  fome  diforder  or 
***■  f  JL  infurre£tion  from  the  difcontents,  which  prevailed 
1628.  among  the  people  in  England.  Their  liberties,  they 
believed,  were  ravifhed  from  them  ;  illegal  taxes  extorted  ; 
their  commerce  which  had  met  with  a  fevere  check  from 
the  Spanifh,  was  totally  annihilated  by  the  French  war  ; 
thofe  military  honours  tranfmitted  to  them  from  their 
anceftors,  had  received  a  grievous  flain,  by  two  un- 
fuccefsful  and  ill-conducted  expeditions;  fcarce  an  il- 
luflrious  family  but  mourned,  from  the  lafi:  of  them, 
the  lofs  of  a  fon  or  brother  ;  greater  calamities  were 
dreaded  from  the  war  with  thefe  powerful  monarchies, 
concurring  with  the  internal  diforders,  under  which  the 
nation  laboured.  And  thefe  ills  were  afcribed,  not  to 
the  refractory  difpofition  of  the  two  former  parliaments, 
to  which  they  were  partly  owing  ;  but  folely  to  Charles's 
obftinacy,  in  adhering  to  the  counfels  of  Buckingham  ; 
a  man  nowife  intitled,  by  his  birth,  age,  fervices,  or 
merit,  to  that  unlimited  confidence,  repofed  in  him. 
To  be  facrificed  to  the  intereft,  policy,  and  ambition  of 
the  great,  is  fo  much  the  common  lot  of  the  people, 
that  they  may  appear  unreafonable,  who  would  pretend 
to  complain  of  it  :  But  to  be  the  viclim  of  the  frivolous 
gallantry  of  a  favourite,    and    of  his    boyifh    caprices* 

ftemed  the  object  of  peculiar  indignation. 

Ir* 
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In  this  fituation,  it  maybe  imagined,  the  king  and  the  c  hap. 
duke  dreaded,  above  all  things,  the  affembling  of  a  p^r-.        *      j 
liament :    But,  fo  Tittle  forefight    had  they   polTeiTed   in      l6z8« 
their  enterprizing  fchemes,  that  they  found   themfelves 
under  an  abfolute  neceflity  of  embracing  that  expedient. 
The  money  levied,  or  rather  extorted,  under  colour  of 
prerogative,  had  come  in  very  flowly,  and  had  left  fuch 
ill-humour  in  the  nation,  that  it  appeared  dangerous  to 
renew  the  experiment.     The  abfolute  neceflity  of  fupply, 
it  was  hoped,  would  engage  the  commons  to  forget  all 
pall:  injuries  ;  and,  having  experienced  the  ill  effects  of 
former  obflinacy,  they  would  probably  alTcmble  with  a 
refolution  of  making  fome  reafonable  compliances.     The 
more  to  foften  them,   it  was  concerted,  by  Sir  Robert 
Cotton's  advice0,  that  Buckingham  fhould  be  the  rlrfl 
perfon,  that  propofed  in    council  the  calling  of  a  new 
parliament.     Having  laid  in  this  flock  of  merit,  he  ex- Third  par- 
peeled,  that  all  his  former  mifdemeanors  would  be  over-  iament* 
looked  and  forgiven,  and  that,  inftead  of  a  tyrant  and 
opprefTor,  he  fhould  be  regarded  as  the  firft  patriot  in  the 
nation. 

The  views  of  the  popular  leaders  were  much  mere  March.  17. 
judicious  and  profound.  When  the  commons  aiTembled, 
they  appeared  to  be  men  of  the  fame  independent  fpiiit 
with  their  predecefTors,  and  poiTefFcd  of  fuch  riches,  that 
their  property  was  computed  to  furpafs  three  times  that  of 
the  houfe  of  peers  p  ;  they  were  deputed  by  boroughs 
and  counties,  inflamed,  all  of  them,  by  the  late  viola- 
tions of  liberty;  many  of  the  members  themfelves  had 
been  caft  into  prifon,  and  had  fuffered  by  the  meafures  of 
the  court  ;  yet,  notwithstanding  thefe  circumflances, 
which  might  prompt  them  to  embrace  violent  refolu- 
tions,  they  entered  upon  bufinefs  with  perfect  temper  and 

•  Franklyn,  p.  230.  P  Sanderfpn,  p.  106,     Walke-,  p.  339. 
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CHAP,  decorum.     They  confidered,  that  the  king,  difgufted  at 

LI  . 

ithefe  popular  affemblies,  and  little  prepofTefTed  in  favour 
i6s8.  of  their  privileges,  wanted  but  a  fair  pretence  for  break- 
ing with  them,  and  would  feize  the  firft  opportunity- 
offered  by  any  incident  or  any  undutiful  behaviour  of  the 
members.  He  fairly  told  them?  in  his  firft  fpeech,  that, 
*6  If  they  mould  not  do  their  duties,  in  contributing  to 
"  the  neceflities  of  the  ftate,  he  muft,  in  difcharge  of 
"  his  confcience,  ufe  thofe  other  means,  which  God  had 
"  put  into  his  hands,  in  order  to  fave  that  which  the 
"  follies  of  fome  particular  men  may  otherwife  put  in 
*'  danger.  Take  not  this  for  a  threatening:,"  added  the 
king?  "  f°r  I  fcorn  to  threaten  any  but  my  equals;  but 
<c  as  an  admonition  from  him,  who,  by  nature  and  duty* 
*c  has  moft  care  of  your  prefervation  and  profperity  V* 
The  lord  keeper,  by  the  king's  direction,  fubjomedj 
<c  This  way  of  parliamentary  fupplies,  as  his  majefty 
u  told  you,  he  hath  chofen,  not  as  the  only  way*  but  as 
"  the  fitteft;  not  becaufe  he  is  deftitute  of  others,  but 
<c  becaufe  it  is  moft  agreeable  to  the  goodnefs  of  his  own 
"  moft  gracious  difpofition,  and  to  the  defire  and  weal 
8C  of  his  people.  If  this  be  deferred,  necefiity  and  the 
"  fword  of  the  enemy  make  way  for  the  others.  Re- 
16  member  his  majcfty's  admonition,  I  fay,  remember 
cc  itr."  From  thefe  avowed  maxims,  the  commons  fore- 
saw, that,  if  the  leaft  handle  were  afforded,  the  king  would 
immediately  diffolve  them,  and  would  thenceforward  deem 
himfelf  juftified  for  violating,  in  a  manner  ftill  moreopen^ 
all  the  ancient  forms .  of  the  conliitution.  No  remedy 
could  then  be  looked  for,  but  from  infurrections  and  civil 
war,  of  which  the  iffue  would  be  extremely  uncertain, 
and  which  muft,  in  all  events,  prove  calamitous  to  the 
nation.     To  correct  the  late  diforders  in  the  adminiftra- 

q  Rnfhwo.-th,  vol.  i.   p.  477.      Fr?.nk!yn}  p.  233.  t  Rufhwcrth, 

vol.  i.  p.  479.  '  Franklya,  p.  23  j. 
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tion  required  fome  new  laws,  which  would,  no  doubt,  c   ,T  A  p* 

appear   harfh  to   a    prince,    fo    enamoured    of   his    pre-  < v » 

rogative ;  and  it  was  requifite  to  temper,  by  the  de-  l6lS* 
cency  and  moderation  of  their  debates,  the  rigour,  which 
muft  neceflarily  attend  their  determinations.  Nothing 
can  give  us  a  higher  idea  of  the  capacity  of  thofe  men, 
who  now  guided  the  commons,  and  of  the  great  autho- 
rity, which  they  had  acquired,  than  the  forming  and 
executing  of  fo  judicious  and  £o  difficult  a  plan  of  ope- 
rations. 

The  decency,  however,  which  the  popular  leaders  had 
prefcribed  to  themfelves,  and  recommended  to  others, 
hindered  them  not  from  making  the  loudefl  and  mod  vi- 
gorous complaints  againft  the  grievances,  under  which  the 
nation  had  lately  laboured.  Sir  Francis  Seymour  faid, 
"  This  is  the  great  council  of  the  kingdom,  and  here 
cc  with  certainty,  if  not  here  only,  his  majefty  may  fee, 
<c  as  in  a  true  glafs,  the  Mate  of  the  kingdom.  We  are 
"  called  hither  by  his  writs,  in  order  to  give  him  faithful 
"  couniel ;  fuch  as  may  {land  with  his  honour  :  And 
"  this  we  mull  do  without  flattery.  We  are  alfo  fent 
"  hither  by  the  people,  in  order  to  deliver  their  juft 
"  grievances  :  And  this  we  muil  do  without  fear.  Let 
"  us  not  adt  like  Cambyfes's  judges,  who,  when  their 
"  approbation  was  demanded  by  the  prince  to  fome  iJle- 
c  gal  meafure,  faid,  that,  Though  there  was  a  written  law, 

the  Perfian  kings  might  follow  their  own  will  and  pie  a  fur  e. 

This  was  bafe  flattery,  fitter  for  our  reproof  than  our 
"  imitation  ;  and  as  fear,  fo  flattery,  taketh  away  the 
"  judgment.  For  my  part,  I  fhall  fhun  both  ;  and  fpeak 
<c  my  mind  with  as  much  duty,  as  any  man;  to  his  ma- 
*c  jefly,  without  neglecting  the  public. 

"  But  how  can  we  exprefs  our  afFe&ions,  while  we 
"  retain  our  fears  \  or  fpeak  of  giving,  till  we  know 
"  whether  we  have  any  thing  to  give.     For,  if  his  ma- 

VoL.  VI.  fc  «  jefly 
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CHAP."  jefly  may  be  perfuaded  to  take  what  he  will,  what  need 
j"  we  give  ? 
1628.  "  That  this  hath  been  done,  appeareth  by  the  bil- 

cc  leting  of  foldiers,  a  thing  nowife  advantageous  to  the 
'*  king's  fervice,  and  a  burthen  to  the  commonwealth  : 
cc  By  the  imprifonment  of  gentlemen  for  refufing  the 
"  loan,  who,  if  they  had  done  the  contrary  for  fear,  had 
"  been  as  blameable  as  the  projectors  of  that  oppreflive 
"  meafure.  To  countenance  thefe  proceedings,  hath  it 
:{  not  been  preached  in  the  pulpit,  or  rather  prated,  that 

All  zue  have  is  the  king's  by  divine  right  ?  But  when 
<c  preachers  forfake  their  own  calling,  and  turn  ignorant 
"  ftatefmen  ;  we  fee  how  willing  they  are  to  exchange  a 
46  good  confeience  for  a  biftiopric. 

"  He,  I  muft  confefs,  is  no  good  fubje£t,  who  would 
c<  not,  willingly  and  chearfully,  lay  down  his  life,  when 
<c  that  facrifice  may  promote  the  interefts  of  his  fove- 
<c  rei^n,  and  the  [rood  of  the  commonwealth.  But  he 
"  is  not  a  good  fubjecT:,  he  is  a  flave,  who  will  allow 
<c  his  goods  to  be  taken  from  him  againft  his  will,  and 
"  his  liberty  againft  the  laws  of  the  kingdom.  By  op- 
"  pofing  thefe  practices,  we  mail  but  tread  in  the  fteps 
"  of  our  forefathers,  who  ftill  preferred  the  public  be- 
*e  fore  their  private  intereir,  nay,   before  their  very  Jives. 

It  will   in    us  be  a  wrong  done   to   ourfelves,  to  our 

pofterities,  to  our  confeiences,  if  we  forego  this  claim 

and  pretenfion  s." 

"  I  READof acuftom,"faidSirRobertPhilips,  "among 
"  the  old  Pvomans,  that,  once  every  year,  they  held  a 
ct  folemn  feftival,  in  which  their  flaves  had  liberty,  with- 
"  out  exception,  to  fpeak  what  they  pleafed,  in  order  to 
c*  eafe  their  afflicted  minds  ;  and,  on  the  conclufion  of 
"  the  feflival,  the  flaves  feverally  returned  to  their  former 
"   fervitudes. 

I 

s  F/anklyn,  p.  243,     Rufhvvorth,  vol.  1.  p.  499. 
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uThis  inflitution   may,  with   fome  diftincYion,  well  c  H  rA  p# 

.  LI- 

c  fet  forth   our  prefent  ftate  and  condition.     After  the 

'  revolution   of  fome   time,  and   the  grievous  fufferance 

6  of  many  violent  oppreilions,  we  have  now,  at  laft,  as 

c  thofe  flaves,  obtained,  for  a  day,  fome  liberty  of  fpeech  : 

c  But  (hall  not,  I  truft,  be  hereafter  Haves :    For  we  are 

s  born  free.     Yet,  what  new  illegal  burthens  our  eftates 

c  and  perfons   have  groaned  under,   my  heart  yearns  to 

c  think  of,  my  tongue  faulters  to  utter. . 

"  The  grievances,  by  which  we  are  opprefTed,  I  draw 

8   under  two  heads ;  a£t.s  of  power  againft  law,  and  the 

8  judgments  of  lawyers  againft  our  liberty. " 

Having    mentioned    three   illegal    judgments,  pafTed 

within  his  memory;   that  by  which  the  Scots,  born  after 

James's  accelfion,  were  admitted  to  all  the  privileges  of 

Engliih  fubjecls  ;  that  by  which  the  new  impofitions  had 

been  warranted  ;  and  the  late  one,  by  which  arbitrary  im- 

prifonments  were  authorized  ;  he  thus  proceeded. 

"  I  can   live,  though  another,  who  has  no  right,  be 

put  to  live  along  with  me;  nay,   I  can  live,  though 

burthened  with  impofitions,  beyond  what  at  prefent  I 

labour  under:  But  to   have  my  liberty,  which  is  the 

fo"ul  of  my  life,  raviflied  from  me ;  to  have  my  perfon 

pent  up  in  a  jail,  without  relief  by  law,  and  to  be  fo 

adjudged, O,  improvident  anceftors  !  O,   unwife 

forefathers !  to  be  fo  curious  in  providing  for  the  quiet 

pofleffion  of  our  lands,  and  the  liberties  of  parliament ; 

and,  at  the  fame  time,  to  neglect  our  perfonal  liberty, 

and  let  us  lie  in  prifon,   and   that    during    pleafure, 

without  redrefs  or  remedy  !   If  this  be  law,  why  do  we 

talk  of  liberties  r  Why  trouble  ourfelves  with  difputes 

about  a  conftitution,  franchifes,  property  of  goods,  and 

the  like  ?  What  may  any  man  call  his  own,  if  not  the 

liberty  of  his  perfon  ? 

R    2  "I  AM 
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"  I  am  weary  of  treading  thefe  ways  ;  and  therefore 
conclude  to  have  a  feledl  committee,  in  order  to  frame 
a  petition  to  his  majefty  for  redrefs  of  thefe  grievances. 
And  this  petition  being  read,  examined,  and  approved, 
may  be  delivered  to  the  king  ;  of  whofe  gracious  an- 
fwer  we  have  no  caufe  to  doubt,  our  defires  being  fo 
reafonable,  our  intentions  fo  loyal,  and  the  manner  fo 
dutiful.  Neither  need  we  fear,  that  this  is  the  critical 
parliament,  as  has  been  infinuated  ;  or  that  this  is  the 
way  to  di (tract ion  :  But  allure  ourfelves  of  a  happy 
iffue.  Then  fhall  the  king,  as  he  calls  us  his  great 
council,  find  us  his  true  council,  and  own  us  his  good 
c  council  '." 

The  fame  topics  were  enforced  by  Sir  Thomas  Went- 
worth.  After  mentioning  projectors  and  ill  minifters  of 
ftate,  "  Thefe,"  faid  he,  "  have  introduced  a  privy- 
"  council,  ravifhing,  at  once,  the  fpheres  of  all  ancient 
government ;    deftroying  all  liberty  ;  imprifoning  us 


(C 


"  without  bail  or  bond.  They  have  taken  from  us— 
"  What  fhall  I  fay  ?  Indeed,  what  have  they  left  us  ? 
<c  By  tearing  up  the  roots  of  all  property,  they  have 
"  taken  from  us  every  means  of  fupplying  the  king,  and 
**  of  ingratiating  ourfelves  by  voluntary  proofs  of  our 
"  duty  and  attachment  towards  him. 

"  To  the  making  whole  all  thefe  breaches,  I  (hall  apply 
"  myfelf ;  and,  to  all  thefe  difeafes,  fhall  propound  a  reme- 
"  dy.  By  one  and  the  fame  thing,  have  the  king  and  the 
<{  people  been  hurt,  and  by  the  fame  muft  they  be  cured. 
"  We  muft  vindicate :  What?  Newthinos?  No:  Our 
"  ancient,  legal,  and  vital  liberties  ;  by  reinforcing  the 
"  laws,  enadled  by  our  anceftors  -,  by  fetting  fuch  a  ftamp 
"  upon  them,  that  no  licentious  fpirit  fhall  dare  hence- 
"  forth  to  invade  them.     And  fhall  we  think  this  a  way 

*  Franklyn,  p.  %$$,      Pari.  Hift,   vol.  vii,  p.  363,      Rufhworlh,  vol.  i. 
p.  50Z. 
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"  to  break  a  parliament?  No:  Our  defires  are  modcftc  H  A  v> 

LI. 

"  and  juft.     I  fpeak  both   for  the  intereft  of  king  and ' / 

"  people.     If  we  enjoy  not  thefe  rights,   it  will   be  im-      i6*s« 
u  poilible  for  us  to  relieve  him.     Let  us  never,  there- 
"  fore,  doubt  of  a  favourable  reception  from  his  good- 
ie  nefs  u  " 

These  fentiments  wejsrejunanimoufly  embraced  by  the 
whole  houfe.       hven  the  court   party  pretended   not   to 
plead,  in  defence  of  the  late  meaiures,  any  thing  but  the 
neceffity  to  which  the  king  had   been  reduced,   by  the 
obftinacy  of  the  two  former  parliaments.     A  vote,  there- 
fore,  was    panned    without  oppofition,    againft    arbitrary 
imprifonments  and   forced  loans  w.      And   the   fp'trit   of 
liberty  having  obtained  fome  contentment  by  this  exertion, 
the  reiterated  mefTages  of  the  king,  who  preiTed  for  fup- 
ply,  were  attended  to  with  more  temper.     Five  fubfidies 
were  voted  him  ;   with  which,  though  much  inferior  to 
his  wants,  he  declared  himfelf  well  fatisfied  ;  and  even 
tears  of  afreclion  ftarted  in  his  eye,  when  he  was  informed 
of  this    conceffion.      The  duke's  approbation   too  was 
mentioned  by  fecretary  Coke]    but  the  conjunction  of  a 
fubjecl:  with  the  fovereign  was  ill  received  by  the  houfe  *. 
Though  difgufted  with  the  king,  the  jealoufy,  which  they 
felt  for  his  honour,   was   more  fenfible  than  that,   which 
his  unbounded  confidence  in  the  duke  would  allow  even 
himfelf  to  entertain. 

The  fupply,  though  voted,  was  not,  as  yet,  parTed 
into  a  law  ;  and  the  commons  refolved  to  employ  the 
interval,  in  providing  fome  barriers  to  their  rights  and 
liberties  fo  lately  violated.  They  knew,  that  their  own 
vote,  declaring  the  illegality  of  the  former  meafures,  had 
not,  of  itfelf,  fufficient  authority  to  fecure  the  conftitu- 

n  Franklyn,  p.  243.     Rufhworth,  vol.  1.   p.  5^0.  w  Fnn'dyn, 

p.  251.     Rufhworth,  vol.  i.  p.  513.     Whitlocke,  p.  9,  x  Rufhwotthj 

vol.  i.  p.  526.     Whitlocke,  p.  9. 
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c  H  A  P.  t|on  againft  future  invaficn.     Some  act  to  that  purpofe 

v v '  muft  receive  the  fanclion  of  the  whole  legiflature  ;  and  they 

161S.  appointed  a  committee  to  prepare  the  model  of  fo  import- 
ant a  law.  By  collecting  into  one  effort  all  the  danger- 
ous and  oppreflive  claims  of  his  prerogative,  Charles  had 
expofed  them  to  the  hazard  of  one  aflault  j  and  had  far- 
ther, by  preferring  a  nearer  view  of  the  confequences 
attending  them,  rouzed  the  independent  genius  of  the 
commons.  Forced  loans,  benevolences,  taxes  without 
confent  of  parliament,  arbitrary  imprifonments,  the  billet- 
ing of  foldiers,  martial  law  ;  thefe  were  the  grievances 
complained  of,  and  againft  thefe  an  eternal  remedy  was 
to  be  provided.  The  commons  pretended  not,  as  they 
affirmed,  to  any  unufual  powers  or  privileges  :  They  aim- 
ed only  at  fecuring  thofe  which  had  been  tranfmitted  them 
from  their  anceftors  :  And  their  law  they  refolved  to  call 
Petition  of  a  Petition  of  Right  ;  as  implying  that  it  contained 
r,g  l'  a  corroboration  or  explanation  of  the  ancient  conftitution, 

not  any  infringement  of  royal  prerogative,  or  acquifition 
of  new  liberties. 

While  the  committee  was  employed  in  framing  the 
petition  of  right,  the  favourers  of  each  party,  both  in 
parliament  and  throughout  the  nation,  were  engaged  in 
difputes  about  this  bill,  which,  in  all  likelihood,  was  to 
form  a  memorable  sera  in  the  Englifh  government. 

That  the  ftatutes,  faid  the  partizans  of  the  commons, 
which  fecure  Englifh  liberty,  are  not  become  obfolete, 
appears  hence,  that  the  Englifh  have  ever  been  free,  and 
have  ever  been  governed  by  law  and  a  limited  conftitution. 
Privileges  in  particular,  which  are  founded  on  the  Great 
Charter,  muft  always  remain  in  force,  becaufe  derived 
from  a  fource  of  never-failing  authority  ;  regarded  in  all 
a^es,  as  the  moil  facred  contract  between  king  and  people. 
Such  attention  was  paid  to  this  charter  by  our  generous 
anceftors,  that  they  got  the  confirmation  of  it  re-iterated 

thirty 
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thirty  feveral  times  ;  and  even  fecured  it  by  a  rule,  which,  CHAP. 
though   vulgarly   received,    feems   in   the    execution  im-t      '  *      t 
practicable.     They  have  eftablifhed  it  as  a  maxim,  That      16*8. 
even  a  Jlatute^  which  foould  be  enacled  in  contradiction  to  any 
article  of  that  charter^  cannot  have  force  or  validity.     But 
with  regard  to  that  important  article,  which  fecures  per- 
fonal  liberty;   fo  far  from  attempting,  at  any  time,  any 
jegal  infringement  of  it,  they  have  corroborated  it  by  fix 
ffatutes,  and  put  it  out  of  all  doubt  and  controverfy.     If 
in  practice  it  has  often  been  violated,  abufes  can  never  come 
in  the  place  of  rules ;  nor  can  any  rights  or  legal  powers 
be  derived  from  injury  and  injuftice.     But  thqjtitle  of  the 
fubject  to  perfonal  liberty  not  only  is  founded  on  ancient, 
and  therefore  the  more  facred  laws  :    It  is  confirmed   by 
the  whole  Analogy  of  the  government  and  conflitution. 
A  free  monarchy  in  which  every  individual  is  a  flave,  is  a 
glaring  contradiction ;  and  it  is  requifite,  where  the  laws 
aflign  privileges  to  the  different  orders  of  the  ftate,  that  it 
likewife  fecure  the  independence  of  the  members.     If  any 
difference  could  be  made  in  this  particular,  it  were  better 
to  abandon  even  life  or  property  to  the  arbitrary  will  of 
the  prince  ;    nor  would    fuch    immediate   danger  enfue, 
from  that  conceflion,  to  the  laws  and  to  the  privileges  of 
the  people.     To  bereave  of  his  life  a  man  not  condemned 
by  any  legal  trial,  is  fo  egregious  an  excrcife  of  tyranny, 
that   it  muft    at   once   fhock   the   natural    humanity  of 
princes,  and  convey  an  alarm  throughout  the  whole  com- 
monwealth.     To  confifcate  a  man's  fortune,  befides  its 
being  a  mod  atrocious  act  of  violence,  expofes  the  mo- 
narch fo  much  to  the  imputation  of  avarice  and  rapacity, 
that  it  will  feldom  be  attempted  in  any  civilized  govern- 
ment.    But   confinement,  though  a  lefs  ftriking,  is  no 
lefs  fevere  a  punifhment ;  nor  is  there  any  fpirit,  fo  erect: 
and  independent,  as  not  to  be  broken  by  the  long  conti- 
nuance of  the  filent  and  inglorious  fufferjn^s  of  a  i-iil. 
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c  H  A  P.  The  power  of  imprifonrnent,  therefore,  being  the  moil 

v- — v 1  natural  and  potent  engine  of  arbitrary  government,  it  is 

l62i*      abfolutely  necefiary  to  remove  it  from  a  government  which 
is  free  and  legal. 

The  partizans  of  the  court  reafoned  after  a  different 
manner.  The  true  rule  of  government,  (aid  they,  during 
any  period,  is  that  to  which  the  people,  from  time  imme- 
morial, have  been  accuftomed,  and  to  which  they  natu- 
rally pay  a  prompt  cbedieme.  A  practice  which  has 
ever  {truck  their  fenfes,  and  of  which  they  have  {cGn  and 
heard  innumerable  precedents,  has  an  authority  with 
them  much  fuperior  to  that  which  attends  maxims,  de- 
rived from  antiquated  ftatutcs  and  mouldy  records.  In 
vain  do  the  lawyers  eftablim  it  as  a  principle,  that  a  ftatute 
can  never  be  abrogated  by  cppoilte  cuftom  ;  but  requires 
to  be  exprefbly  repealed  by  a  contrary  ftatute  :  While 
they  pretend  to  inculcate  an  axiom,  peculiar  to  Englifti 
jurifprudence,  they  violate  the  moft  eftablifhed  principle8 
of  human  nature  ;  and  even,  by  neceffary  confequence, 
reafon  in  contradiction  to  law  itfelf,  which  they  would 
reprrfent  as  fo  facred  and  inviolable.  A  lav/,  to  have 
any  authority,  muft  be  derived  from  a  legiflature,  which 
has  r;o-ht.  And  whence  do  all  legiflatures  derive  their 
right  but  from  long  cuftom  and  eftablifhed  practice  ?  If  a 
fta'ute,  contrary  to  public  good,  has,  at  any  time,  been 
rafhly  voted  and  affented  to,  either  from  the  violence  of 
faction,  or  the  inexperience  of  fenates  and  princes ;  it 
cannot  be  more  effectually  abrogated,  than  by  a  train  of 
contrary  precedents,  which  prove,  that,  by  common 
confent,  it  has  been  tacitly  fet  ailde,  as  inconvenient  and 
impracticable.  Such  has  been  the  cafe  with  all  thofe 
ftatutes  enacted  during  turbulent  times,  in  order  to  limit 
royal  prerogative,  and  cramp  the  fovereign  in  his  pro- 
tection of  the  public,  and  his  execution  of  the  h.ws. 
But  above  all  branches  of  prerogative,  that  wiiieh  is  moft: 

nectflary 
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jieceflary  to  be  preferved,  is  the  power  of  imprifonment.  c  **  A  p« 

Faction  and  difcontent,  like  difeafes,  frequently  arife  in\ v 1 

every  political  body  ;  and  during  thefe  diforders,  it  is  by  l628* 
the  falutary  exercife  alone  of  this  difcretionary  power, 
that  rebellious  and  civil  wars  can  be  prevented.  To  cir- 
cumfcribe  this  power,  is  to  deftroy  its  nature  :  Entirely 
to  abrogate  it,  is  impracticable  ;  and  the  attempt  itfelf 
muft  prove  dangerous,  if  not  pernicious  to  the  public. 
The  fupreme  magiftrate,  in  critical  and  turbulent  times, 
will  never,  agreeably  either  to  prudence  or  duty,  allow 
the  ftate  to  perifh,  while  there  remains  a  remedy,  which, 
how  irregular  foever,  it  is  ftill  in  his  power  to  apply. 
And  if,  moved  by  a  regard  to  public  good,  he  employs 
any  exercife  of  power  condemned  by  recent  and  exprefs 
ftatute,  how  greedily,  in  fuch  dangerous  times,  will 
factious  leaders  feize  this  pretence  of  throwing  on  his 
government  the  imputation  of  tyranny  and  dcfpotifm  ? 
Were  the  alternative  quite  neceflary,  it  were  furely  much 
better  for  human  fociety  to  be  deprived  of  liberty  than  to 
bedeftitute  of  government. 

Impartial  reafoners  will  confefs,  that  this  fubjcct  is 
not,  on  both  fides,  without  its  difficulties.  Where  a 
general  and  rigid  law  is  enacted  againft  arbitrary  impri- 
fonment, it  would  appear,  that  government  cannot,  in 
times  of  fedition  and  faction,  be  conducted  but  by  tempo- 
rary fufpenfions  of  the  law ;  and  fuch  an  expedient  was 
never  thought  of  during  the  age  of  Charles.  The  meet- 
ings of  parliament  were  too  precarious,  and  their  deter- 
minations might  be  too  dilatory,  to  ferve  in  cafes  of 
urgent  necefiity.  Nor  was  it  then  conceived,  that  the 
king  did  not  polTefs  of  himfelf  fufRcient  power  for  the 
fecurity  and  protection  of  his  people,  or  that  the  autho- 
rity of  thefe  popular  aiTembiies  was  ever  to  become  fo 
abiolute,  that  the  prince  muft  always  conform  himfelf  to 
it,  and  could  never  have  any  occafion  to  guard  againft 

their 
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chap,  their  practices,  as  well  as  againft  thofe  of  his  other  Tub- 

t K/l Jects. 

1028.  Though  the  houfe  of  lords  was  not  infenfible  to  the 

reafons  urged  in  favour  of  the  pretenfions  of  the  com- 
mons, they  deemed  the  arguments,  pleaded  in  favour  of 
the  crown,  flill  more  cogent  and  convincing.  That  af- 
fembly  feems,  during  this  whole  period,  to  have  acted, 
Jn  the  main,  a  reafonable  and  a  moderate  part  •>  and  if 
their  bias  inclined  a  little  too  much,  as  is  natural,  to  the 
fide  of  monarchy,  they  were  far  from  entertaining  any 
deilgn  of  facrificing  to  arbitrary  will  the  liberties  and 
privileges  of  the  nation.  Afhley,  the  king's  ferjeant, 
having  alTerted,  in  a  pleading  before  the  peers,  that  the 
king  muft  fometimes  govern  by  acts  of  flate  as  well  as  by 
law  ;  this  pofition  gave  fuch  offence,  that  he  was  immedi- 
ately committed  to  prifon,  and  was  not  releafed  but  upon 
his  recantation  and  fubmiflion -v.  Being,  however,  afraid, 
left  the  commons  fhould  go  too  far  in  their  projected 
petition,  the  peers  propofed  a  plan  of  one  more  moderate, 
which  they  recommended  to  the  confideration  of  the. 
other  houfe.  It  confided  merely  in  a  general  declaration 
that  the  great  charter  and  the  fix  ftatutes,  conceived  to  be 
explanations  of  it,  fland  flill  in  force,  to  all  intents  and 
purpofes  ;  that,  in  confequence  of  the  charter  and  the 
ftatutes,  and  by  the  tenor  of  the  ancient  cuftoms  and  laws 
of  the  realm,  every  fubject  has  a  fundamental  property 
in  his  goods,  and  a  fundamental  liberty  of  his  perfon  ; 
that  this  property  and  liberty  are  as  entire  at  prefent  as 
during  any  former  period  of  the  Englifh  government; 
that  in  all  common  cafes,  the  common  law  ought  to  be 
the  ftandard  of  proceedings  :  "  And  in  cafe,  that,  for  the 
"  fecurity  of  his  majefty's  perfon,  the  general  fafety  of 
M  his  people,  or  the  peaceable  government  of  the  king- 
"  dom,    the  king  fhall  find  juft  caufe,    for  reafons   of 

y  Wbitlocke,  p.  io« 

"  ftatc, 
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"  flate,  to  imprifon  or  reftrain  any  man's  perfon  ;  he  was  chap. 

"  petitioned  gracioufly  to  declare,  that,  within  a  convent-  > " t 

"  ent  time,  he  fhall  and  will  exprefs  the  caufe  of  the      >628« 
"  commitment  or    reftraint,    either   general    or  fpecial, 
•I  and   upon  a  caufe  fo  expreffed,   will  leave  the  prifoner 
"  immediately  to  be  tried  according  to  the  common  law 
"  of  the  land  V 

Archbishop  Abbot  was  employed  by  the  lords  to 
recommend,  in  a  conference,  this  plan  of  a  petition 
to  the  houfe  of  commons.  The  prelate,  as  was,  no  doubt, 
forefeen  from  his  known  principles,  was  not  extremely  ur- 
gent in  his  applications  ;  and  the  lower  houfe  was  fully 
convinced,  that  the  general  declarations  figni fled  nothing, 
and  that  the  latter  claufe  left  their  liberties  rather  in  a 
worfe  condition  than  before.  They  proceeded,  therefore, 
with  great  zeal,  in  framing  the  model  of  a  petition,  which 
fhould  contain  expreffions,  more  precife,  and  more  favour- 
able to  public  freedom. 

The  king  could  eafily  fee  the  confequence  of  thefe 
proceedings.  Though  he  had  offered  at  the  beginning 
of  the  feflion,  to  give  his  confent  to  any  law  for  the  fecu- 
rity  of  the  rights  and  liberties  of  the  people;  he  had  not 
expected  that  fuch  inroads  would  be  made  on  his  prero- 
gative. In  order,  therefore,  to  divert  the  commons  from 
their  intention,  he  fent  a  mefFage,  wherein  he  acknow- 
ledged pad  errors,  and  promifed,  that,  hereafter,  there 
fhould  be  no  juft  caufe  of  complaint.  And  he  added, 
"  That  the  affairs  of  the  kingdom  prefs  him  fo,  that  he 
"  could  not  continue  the  feilion  above  a  week  or  two 
longer  :  And  if  the  houfe  be  not  ready,  by  that  time, 
to  do  what  is  fit  for  themfelves,  it  fhall  be  their  own 
<?  fault3."  On  a  fubfequent  occafion,  he  afked  them, 
fC  Why  demand  explanations,  if  you  doubt  not  the  per° 

7-  State  Trials,  vol.  vii.  p.  187.     Rufhwortb,  vol.  i.  p.  546.  a  State 

Trials,  vol.  vii.  p.  193, 

u  formance 
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C  H  A  P.cc  formanceof  the  ftatutes,  according  to  their  tr-'e  meaning. 

^_  -w-^j  u  Explanations  will  hazard  an  encroachment  upon  the 
1628.  a  prerogative.  And  it  may  well  be  faid,  What  need  a 
"  new  law  to  confirm  an  old,  if  you  repofe  confidence  in 
"  the  declarations,  which  his  majtfty  made  to  both 
"  houfcs  b  ?"  The  truth  is,  the  great  charter  and  the  old 
ftatutes  were  fufficicntly  clear  in  favour  of  perfonal  li- 
berty :  But  as  all  kings  of  England  had  ever,  in  cafes  of 
neceffity  or  expediency,  been  accuftomed,  at  intervals,  to 
elude  them  ;  and  as  Charles,  in  a  complication  of  inftan- 
ce.s,  had  lately  violated  them  ;  the  commons  judged  it  re- 
quifue  to  ena£r.  a  new  law,  which  might  not  be  eluded  or 
violated,  by  any  interpretation,  conftru&ion,  or  contrary 
precedent.  Nor  was  it  fufficient,  they  thought,  that  the 
king  promifed  to  return  into  the  way  of  his  predeceflbrs. 
His  predeceflbrs,  in  all  times,  had  enjoyed  too  much  dis- 
cretionary power ;  and  by  his  recent  abufe  of  it,  the  whole 
world  had  reafon  to  fee  the  necefiity  of  entirely  retrench- 
ing it. 

The  king  ftill  perfevered  in  his  endeavours  to  elude 
the  petition.  He  fent  a  letter  to  the  houfe  of  lords,  in 
which  he  went  fo  far  as  to  make  a  particular  declaration, 
<c  That  neither  he  nor  his  privy-council  fhall  or  will,  at 
<s  any  time  hereafter,  commit  or  command  to  prifon,  or 
*'  otherwife  refhain,  any  man  for  not  lending  money, 
"  or  for  any  other  caufe,  which,  in  his  confcience,  he 
"  thought  not  to  concern  the  public  good,  and  the  fafety 
"  of  king  and  people."  And  he  farther  declared,  "  That 
cc  he  never  would  be  guilty  of  fo  bafe  an  action  as  to 
<c  pretend  any  caufe,  of  whofe  truth  he  was  not  fully  fa- 
"  tisfiedc."  But  this  promifc,  though  enforced  to  the 
commons  by  the  recommendation  of  the  upper  houfe, 
made  no  more  impreflion  than  all  the  former  meflages. 

b  State  Trials,  vol.  vii.  p.  196.  Rufhworth,  vol.  i.  p.  556.  e  State 
Trials,  vol.  vii.  p.  198.  Ruftiworth,  vol.  i.  p.  560.  Pari,  Hift.  vol.  viii. 
p.  III. 
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Among  the  other  evafions  of  the  kino-    we  may  reckon  CHAP. 

.  LI. 

the  propofal  of  the  houfe  of  peers,  to  fubjom,  to  the  in-  1         *     » 

tended  petition  of  right,  the  following  claufe.  "  We  *&*8* 
w  humbly  prefent  this  petition  to  your  majefty,  not  only 
<c  with  a  care  of  preferving  our  own  liberties,  but  with 
<c  due  regard  to  leave  entire  that  fovereign  pozver,  with 
<c  which  your  majefty  is  entrufted  for  the  protection, 
"  fafety  and  happinefs  of  your  people  d."  Lefs  penetra- 
tion, than  was  poiTciTed  by  the  leaders  of  the  houfe  of 
commons,  could  eafily  difcover  how  captious  this  claufe 
was,  and  how  much  it  was  calculated  to  elude  the  whole 
force  of  the  petition. 

These  obftacles,  therefore,  being  furmounted,  the  pe- 
tition of  right  pafTed  the  commons,  and  was  lent  to  the 
upper  houfe  -.  The  peers,  who  were  probably  well 
pleafed  in  fecret,  that  all  their  folicitations  had  been  eluded 
by  the  commons,  quickly  paiTed  the  petition  without  any 
material  alteration  ;  and  nothing  but  the  royal  aflfent  was 
wanting  to  give  it  the  force  of  a  law.  The  king  accord- 
ingly came  to  the  houfe  of  peers;  fent  for  the  commons  ; 
and,  being  feated  in  his  chair  of  ftate,  the  petition  was 
read  to  him.  Great  was  now  the  aftonifhment  of  all  men, 
when,  inftead  of  the  ufual  concife,  and  clear  form,  by 
which  a  bill  is  either  confirmed  or  rejected,  Charles  faid, 
in  anfwer  to  the  petition,  "  The  king  willeth,  that  right 
"  be  done  according  to  the  laws  and  cuftoms  of  the 
"  realm,  and  that  the  ftatutes  be  put  into  execution; 
<c  that  his  fubjecls  may  have  no  caufe  to  complain  of  any 
"  wrong  .or  oppreilion,  contrary  to  their  juft  rights  and 
<c  liberties,  to  the  prefervation  whereof  he  holds  him- 
"  felf  in  confcience  as  much  obliged  as  of  his  own  pre- 
"  rogative  f." 

d  State  Trials,  vol.  vH.  p.  199.     Ruftwotth,  vol.  i.  p.  561.     Pari.  K iff, 

vol.  viii.  p.  116.  Whitlocke,  p.  10.                 <=  See  note  [UJ  at  the  end  of 

the  volume.  f  Stats  Trials,  vol.  vi:.  p.  212.      RuJ"hworth,  vol.  i, 
p.  590. 

It 
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It  is  furpfifing,  that  Charles,  who  had  feen  To  many 

inftances  of  the  jealoufy  of  the  commons,  who  had  him- 

1618.     felf  f0   much  roifed  that  jealoufy  by  his  frequent  evafive 

meftages    during   this   feflion,    could    imagine  that    they 

would  reft  fatisfied  with  an  anfwer  fo  va[rue  and  undeter- 

O 

minate.  It  was  evident,  that  the  unufual  form  alone  of 
the  anfwer  muft  excite  their  attention  ;  that  the  difap- 
pointment  muft  inflame  their  anger  ;  and  that  therefore 
it  was  necefTary,  as  the  petition  feemed  to  bear  hard  on 
royal  prerogative,  to  come  early  to  fome  fixed  refolution, 
either  gracefully  to  comply  with  it,  or  courageouily  to 
reject:  it. 

It  happened  as  might  have  been  forefeen.  The  com- 
mons returned  in  very  ill  humour.  Ufually,  when  in 
that  difpofition,  their  zeal  for  religion,  and  their  enmity 
againft  the  unfortunate  catholics,  ran  extremely  high. 
But  they  had  already,  in  the  beginning  of  the  feflion, 
prefented  their  petition  of  religion,  and  had  received 
a  fatisfactory  anfwer  ;  though  they  expected,  that  the 
execution  of  the  laws  againft  papifts  would,  for  the 
future,  be  no  more  exact  and  rigid,  than  they  had 
hitherto  found  it.  To  give  vent  to  their  prefent  in- 
dignation, they  fell  with  their  utmoft  force,  on  Dr. 
Manwaring. 

There  is  nothing,  which  tends  more  to  excufe,  if 
not  to  juftify,  the  extreme  rigour  of  the  commons  to- 
wards Charles,  than  his  open  encouragement  and  avowal 
of  fuch  general  principles,  as  were  altogether  incompatible 
with  a  limited  government.  Manwaring  had  preached  a 
fermon,  which  the  commons  found,  upon  enquiry,  to  be 
printed  by  fpecial  command  of  the  king?;  and,  when 
this  fermon  was  looked  into,  it  contained  doctrines  fub- 
verfive  of  all  civil  liberty.  It  taught,  that,  though  pro- 
perty was  commonly  lodged  in  the  fubject,  yet,  whenever 

I  Pail.  Hifl.  vol.  viii.  p.  206. 

any 
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any  exigency  required  fupply,  all  property  was  transfer-  c  **  A  p 

red  to  the  fovereign  ;  that  the  confcnt  of  parliament  was  v_^ * 

not  neceffary  for  the  impofition  of  taxes  ;  and  that  the  l625« 
divine  laws  required  compliance  with  every  demand, 
how  irregular  foever,  which  the  prince  fhould  make  upon 
his  fubjecls h.  For  thefe  doctrines  the  commons  im- 
peached Manwaring.  The  fentence,  pronounced  upon 
him  by  the  peers,  was,  that  he  mould  be  imprifoned  du- 
ring the  pleafure  of  the  houfe,  be  fined  a  thoufand  pounds 
to  the  king,  make  fubmi/fion  and  acknowledgment  for 
his  offence,  be  fufpended  during  three  years,  be  inca- 
pable of  holding  any  ecclefiafrical  dignity  or  fecular  office, 
and   that  his  book   be  called  in  and  burnt  K 

It  may  be  worthy  of  notice,  that  no  fooner  was  the 
feflion  ended,  than  this  man,  fo  juftly  obnoxious  to  both 
houfes,  received  a  pardon,  and  was  promoted  to  a  living 
of  confiderable  value  k.  Some  years  after,  he  was  raifed 
to  the  fee  of  St.  Afaph.  If  the  republican  fpirit  of  the  com- 
mons encreafed,  beyond  all  reafonable  bounds,  the  monar- 
chical fpirit  of  the  court,  this  latter,  carried  to  fo  high  a 
pitch,  tended  ftill  farther  to  augment  the  former.  And 
thus  extremes  were  every  where  affected,  and  the  jufl 
medium  was  gradually  deferted  by  all  men. 

From  Manwaring,  the  houfe  of  commons  proceeded 
to  cenfure  the  conduct:  of  Buckingham,  whofe  name  hi- 
therto, they  had  cautioufly  foreborn  to  mention1.  In 
vain  did  the  king  fend  them  a  mefTage,  in  which  he  told 
them,  that  the  feffion  was  drawing  near  to  a  conclufion  ; 
and  defired,  that  they  would  not  enter  upon  new  bufi- 
nefs,  nor  caff  any  afperfions  on  his  government  and 
miniftrym.     Though  the  court  endeavoured  to  explain 

h  Ruftiworth,  vol.  i.  p.  585,  594.  Pari.  Hift.  vol.  viii.  p,  168,  169,  170, 
&c.     Welwood,   p.  44.  i  Rufhworth,   vol.  i,  p.  65.     Pari.  Hi/r. 

vol.  viii.  p.  212.  k  Rufhworth,  vol.  U   p.  63s-      "Whitlocke,  p.  ji# 

I  Rufhworth,  vol.  i.  p,  607.  «  Ibi3.  vol.  i.  p.  605, 

and 
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CHAP,  and  foften  this  meflage   by  a  fubfequent  meflage  n  ;  as 

v I /Charles  was   apt  haftily  to  correct:  any  hafty  ftep,  which 

i6aS.  he  had  taken  ;  it  ferved  rather  to  inflame  than  appeafe 
the  commons  :  As  if  the  method  of  their  proceedings  had 
here  been  prefcribed  to  them.  It  was  forefeen,  that  a 
great  temped  was  ready  to  burft  on  the  duke  ;  and  in  or- 
der to  divert  it,  the  king  thought  proper,  upon  a  joint 
application  of  the  lords  and  commons  °,  to  endeavour 
giving  them  fatis faction,  with  regard  to  the  petition  of 
right.  He  came,  therefore,  to  the  houfe  of  peers,  and 
pronouncing  the  ufual  form  of  words,  Let  it  be  law  as  is 
defired,  gave  full  fan&ion  and  authority  to  the  petition. 
The  acclamations,  with  which  the  houfe  refounded,  and 
the  univerfal  joy  diffuftd  over  the  nation,  fhowed  how 
much  this  petition  had  been  the  object  of  all  men's  vows 
and  expectations  p. 

It  may  be  affirmed,  without  any  exaggeration,  that 
the  king's  afTent  to  the  petition  of  right  produced  fuch  a 
change  in  the  government,  as  was  almofr.  equivalent  to 
a  revolution  ;  and  by  circumfcribing,  in  fo  many  arti- 
cles,  the  royal  prerogative,  gave  additional  fecurity  to 
the  liberties  of  the  fubject.  Yet  were  the  commons  far 
from  being  fatisfied  with  this  important  conceflion.  Their 
ill  humour  had  been  fo  much  irritated  by  the  king's  fre- 
quent evafions  and  delays,  that  it  could  not  be  prefently 
appeafed  by  an  afTent,  which  he  allowed  to  be  fo  re- 
luctantly extorted  from  him.  Perhaps  too,  the  popular 
leaders,  implacable  and  artful,  faw  the  opportunity 
favourable  ;  and  turning  againft  the  king  thofe  very 
weapons,  with  which  he  had  furnifhed  them,  refolved  to 
purfue  the  victory.  The  bill,  however,  for  five  fubfi- 
dies,  which  had  been  formerly  voted,  immediately  patted 

■ 

n  Ibid.  vol.  i.  p.  610.     Pari.  Hift.  vol.  viii.  p.  197. 

o  Rufliworth,   vol.  i.  p.  613.        Journ.   7  June,  1628,      Pad,  HJft,  vol. 
viii.  p.  201.  P  Rufhworth,  vol.  i.  p.  613. 
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the  houfe  j  becaufe  the  granting  of  tnat  fupply  was,   in  a  C  H  A  P. 
manner,    tacitly   contracted    for,     upon  the  royal    aflent,        /     A 
to   the  petition  ;    and  had  faith   been  here  violated,   no      i6zS. 
farther  confidence  could  have  fubiifted  between  king  and 
parliament.     Having  made  this  conceflion,  the  commons 
continued  to  carry  their  fcrutiny  into  every  part  of  govern- 
ment.     In  fome  particulars,  their  induftry  was  laudable  5 
in  fome,  it  may   be   liable  to  cenfure. 

A  little  after  writs  were  ilTued  for  fummoning  this 
parliament,  a  commiflion  had  been  grunted  to  Sir  Tho- 
mas Coventry  lord  keeper,  the  earl  of  Marlborough, 
treafurer,  the  earl  of  Manchefter,  president  of  the 
council,  the  earl  of  Worcefter,  privy  feal,  the  duke  of 
Buckingham,  high  admiral,  and  all  the  confiderable  of- 
ficers of  the  crown,  in  the  whole  thirty-three.  By  this 
commiflion,  which  from  the  number  of  perfons  named 
in  it  could  be  no  fecret,  the  commiflioners  were  em- 
powered to  meet,  and  to  concert  among  themfelves  the 
methods  of  levying  money  by  impositions,  or  otherwife ; 
Where  form  and  circutvjlance,  as  exprcfTed  in  the  commif- 
flon,  mujl  be  difpenfed  with.,  rather  than  the  fubfiance  be 
lojl  or  hazarded  p  In  other  words,  this  was  a  fcheme  for 
finding  expedients,  which  might  raife  the  prerogative  to 
the  greateft  height,  and  render  parliaments  entirely  ufe- 
lefs.  The  commons  applied  for  cancelling  the  com- 
miflion i  j  and  were,  no  doubt,  deflrous  that  all  the 
world  mould  conclude  the  king's  principles  to  be  ex- 
tremely arbitrary,  and  fhould  obferve  what  little  re- 
gard he  was  difpofed  to  pay  to  the  liberties  and  privi- 
leges of  his  people. 

A  commission  had  likewife  been  granted,  and  fome 
money  remitted,  in  order  to  raife  a  thoufand  German 
Iiorfe,  and  tranfport  them  into  England.     Thcfe   were 

p   Ruft.  vol.  i.  p.  614.    P.<rl.  Hift.  vol.  viii.  p.  214  q  Journ, 
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CHAP,  fuppofed  to  be  levied,  in  order  to  fupport  the  projected 

Lit 

\_  -^-^j  impofitions  or  excifes  ;  tho'  the  number  feems  infuffici- 
l6z8,  ent  for  fuch  a  purpofe r.  The  houfe  took  notice  of 
this  defign  in  fevere  terms  :  And  no  meafure,  furely, 
could  be  projected  more  generally  odious  to  the  whole 
nation.  It  mutt,  however,  be  confefled,  that  the  king 
was  fo  far  right,  that  he  had,  now  at  laft,  fallen  on  the 
only  effectual  method  for  fupporting  his  prerogative. 
But  at  the  fame  time,  he  fhould  have  been  fenfible,  that, 
till  provided  with  a  fufficient  military  force,  all  his  at- 
tempts,  in  oppofition  to  the  rifing  fpirit  of  the  nation, 
muft,  in  the  end,  prove  wholly  fruitlefs  ;  and  that  the 
higher  he  fcrewed  up  the  fprings  of  government,  while 
he  had  fo  little  real  power  to  retain  them  in  that  forced 
fituation,  with  more  fatal  violence  muft  they  fly  out, 
when  any  accident  occurred  to  reflore  them  to  their 
natural  action. 

The  commons  next  refumed  their  cenfure  of  Bucking- 
ham's conduct  and  behaviour,  againft  whom  they  were 
implacable.  They  agreed  to  prefent  a  remonftrance  to 
the  king,  in  which  they  recapitulated  all  national  griev- 
ances and  misfortunes,  and  omitted  no  circumftance, 
which  could  render  the  whole  adminiftration  defpicable 
and  odious.  The  compofitions  with  catholics,  they  faid, 
amounted  to  no  lefs  than  a  toleration,  hateful  to  God, 
full  of  di (honour  and  difproflt  to  his  majefty,  and  of  ex- 
treme fcandal  and  grief  to  his  good  people  :  They  took 
notice  of  the  violations  of  liberty  above-mentioned, 
againft  which  the  petition  of  right  feems  to  have  provided 
a  fufficient  remedy  :  They  mentioned  the  decay  of  trade, 
the  un fuc.ee fsful  expeditions  to  Cadiz  and  the  ifle  of  Rhe, 
the  encouragement  given  to  Arminians,  the  commiilion 
for  tranfporting  German  horfe,  that  for  levying  illegal 
impofitions  •>  and  all  thefe  grievances  they  afcribed  folely 

r.  Rufli.  vol.  i.  p.  <Si2, 
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to  the  ill  conduct  of  the  duke  of  Buckingham  s.  ThisC  hap. 

IT 

remonftrance  was,  perhaps,   not  the    lefs   provoking  to ' , 

Charles,  becaufe,  joined  to  the  extreme  acrimony  of  the  1628. 
fubjec~r,  there  were  prefcrved  in  it,  as  in  molt  of"  the  re- 
monftrances  of  that  age,  an  affected  civility  and  fubmif- 
fion  in  the  language.  And  as  it  was  the  firft  return, 
which  he  met  with  for  his  late  beneficial  conceflions,  and 
for  his  faciifices  of  prerogative,  the  greater},  by  far  ever 
made  by  an  Englifh  fovereign,  nothing  could  be  more 
the  object:  of  jufr  and  natural  indignation. 

It  was  not  without  good  grounds,  that  the  commons 
were  fo  fierce  and  afTuming.     Though  they  had  already 
granted   the  king  the  fupply  of  five  fubfidies,  they  ftill 
retained  a  pledge  in  their  hands,  which,  they  thought, 
enfured  them  fuccefs  in  all  their  applications.     Tonnage 
and  poundage  had  not  yet  been  granted  by  parliament ; 
and   the  commons  had    artfully,  this  feilion,  concealed 
their  intention  of  invading  that  branch  of  revenue,  till 
the  royal  affent  had  been  obtained  to  the  petition  of  right, 
which  they  juflly  deemed    of  fuch  importance.     They 
then  openly  afferted,    that  the  levying  of  tonnage  and 
poundage  without  confent  of  parliament,  was  a  palpable 
violation  of  the   ancient  liberties  of  the  people,  and  an 
open    infringement  of  the    petition   of   right,    fo  lately 
granted  c.     The  king,  in  order  to  prevent  the  nnimingPr 
and  prefenting  this  remonftrance,  came  fuddenly  to  the  *$^  June, 
parliament,  and  ended  this  feffion  by  a  prorogation  u. 

Being  freed,  for  fome  time,  from  the  embarraffment 
of  this  afTembly,  Charles  began  to  look  towards  foreign 
wars,  where  all  his  efforts  were  equally  unfuccefsful,  as 
in  his  domeftic  government.  The  earl  of  Denbigh, 
brother-in-law  to  Buckingham,  was  difpatched  to  t\\Q  re- 

5  Rufh.  vol.  i.  p.  619.     Pari.  Hift.  vol.  viii.   219,  220,  &c.         *  Ru/h, 
vol.  i.  p,  628,      Joum,  i2t  20  June,  1628.  u  Jcurn,  26  June, 
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CHAP,  lief  of  Rochelle,  now  clofely  befieged  by  land,  and  threat- 

, ' ,  ened  with  a  blockade  by  fea  :    But  he  returned   without 

i6z2.      effecting  any  thing  ;  and  having  declined  to  attack  the 
enemy's  fleet,  he  brought  on  the  Englifh  arms  the  impu- 
tation either  of  cowardice  or  ill  conduct.     In  order  to  re- 
pair this  difhonour,  the  duke  went  to  Portfmouth  ;  where 
he  had  prepared  a  confiderable  fleet  and  army,  on  which 
all  the  fubfidies  given  by  parliament,  had  been  expended. 
This  fupply  had  very  much  difappointed  the  king's  ex- 
pectations.    The  fame  mutinous  fpirit,  which  prevailed 
in  the  houfe  of  commons,  had  diffufed  itfelf  over  the  na- 
tion ;  and  the  commifiioners,  appointed  for   making  the 
afleilments,  had  connived  at  all  frauds,  which  might  di- 
minifh  the   fupply,  and  reduce  the  crown  to  ftill  greater 
neceflities.     This  national   difcontent,  communicated  to 
a  defperate  enthufiaft,  foon  broke  out  in  an  event,  which 
may  be  confidered  as  remarkable. 

There  was  one  Felton,  of  a  good  family,  but  of  an 
ardent,  melancholic  temper,  who  had  ferved  under  the 
duke,  in  the  ftation  of  lieutenant.  His  captain  being 
killed  in  the  retreat  at  the  ifle  ofRhe,  Felton  had  applied 
for  the  company ;  and  when  difappointed,  he  threw  up 
his  commiflion,  and  retired  in  difcontent  from  the  army. 
While  private  refentment  was  boiling  in  his  fullen,  un- 
fociable  mind,  he  heard  the  nation  refound  with  com- 
plaints againft  the  duke;  and  he  met  with  the  remon- 
ftrance  of  the  commons,  in  which  his  enemy  was  repre- 
fented  as  the  caufe  of  every  national  grievance,  and  as 
the  great  enemy  of  the  public.  Religious  fanaticifm 
farther  inflamed  thefe  vindictive  reflections ;  and  he  fan- 
cied, that  he  fhould  do  heaven  acceptable  fervice,  if,  at 
one  blow,  he  difpatched  this  dangerous  foe  to  religion 
and  to  his  country  v.  Full  of  thefe  dark  views  he  fe- 
cretly  arrived  at  Portfmouth,  at  the  fame  time  with  the 
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duke,  and  watched    for  an  opportunity  of  effecting  his  C  H  A  P. 
Woody  purpofe.  , ' , 

Buckingham  had  been  engaged  in  converfation  with      l6a8« 
So.ubize  and  other  French   gentlemen  ;  and  a  difference 
of  fentiment  having    arifen,   the    difpute,    though    con- 
dueled  with  temper  and   decency,  had   produced  fome  of 
thofe   vehement   gefticulations   and    lively    exertions    of 
voice,  in    which    t{iat   nation,   more   than    the   Englifli, 
are  apt  to  indulge  themfelves.     The  converfation  being 
fini/hed,  the  duke  drew  towards   the  door  ;  and  in  that 
pafTage,  turning  himfelf  to  fpeak  to  Sir  Thomas  Frvar, 
a  colonel  in  the  army,  he  was,  on   the  fudden,  over   Sir 
Thomas's  fhoulder,  ftruck  upon  the  bread  with  a  knife. 
"Without  uttering  other  words  than  The  villain  has  £H/edDt*th  pf 
me ;  in    the   fame    moment,   pulling   out  the   knife,   he  ham. 
breathed  his  laft. 

No  man  had  feen  the  blow,  nor  the  perfon  who  gave 
it  ;  but  in  the  confufion,  every  one  made  his  own  con- 
jecture ;  and  all  agreed,  that  the  murder  had  been  com- 
mitted by  the  French  gentlemen,  whofe  angry  tone  of 
voice  had  been  heard,  while  their  words  had  not  been  un- 
dcrftood  by  the  byflanders.  In  the  hurry  of  revenge, 
they  had  inflantly  been  put  to  death,  had  they  not  been 
faved  by  fome  of  more  temper  and  judgement,  who, 
though  they  had  the  fame  opinion  of  their  guilt,  thought 
proper  to  referve  them  for  a  judicial  trial  and  ex- 
amination. 

Near  the  door,  there  was  found  a  hat,  in  the  infide 
of  which  was  fewed  a  paper,  containing  four  or  five  lines 
of  that  remonflrance  of  the  commons,  which  declared 
Buckingham  an  enemy  to  the  kingdom  ;  and  under  thefe 
lines  was  a  (hort  ejaculation,  or  attempt  towards  a  prayer. 
It  was  eafily  concluded  that  this  hat  belonged  to  the 
afTaffin  :  But  the  difficulty  ftill  remained  Who  that  per j on 
Jbmldbcf    For  the  writing   difcovered  not  the   name; 
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CHAP,  and  whoever  he  was,  it  was  natural  to  believe,  that  he 

LI. 

i  had   already  fled  far  enough    not  to  be  found   without 
i6*8«      a  hat. 

In  this  hurry,  a  man  without  a  hat  was  ken  walking 
very  compofedly  before  the  door.  One  crying  out,  Here 
is  the  fellow,  who  foiled  the  duke  ;  every  body  ran  to  afk, 
Which  is  he?  The  man  very  fedately  anfwered,  I  am  he. 
The  more  furious  immediately  ruflied  upon  him  with 
drawn  fwords  :  Others,  more  deliberate,  defended  and 
protected  him  :  He  himfelf,  with  open  arms,  calmly  and 
chearfully  expofed  his  breaft  to  the  fwords  of  the  moft 
enraged  ;  being  willing  to  fall  a  fudden  facrifice  to  their 
anger,  rather  than  be  referved  for  that  public  juftice, 
which,  he  knew,  muft  be  executed  upon  him. 

He  was  now  known  to  be  that  Felton,  who  had  ferved 
in  the  army.  Being  carried  into  a  private  room,  it  was 
thought  proper  fo  far  to  difiemble  as  to  tell  him,  that 
Buckingham  was  only  grievoufly  wounded,  but  not  with- 
out hopes  of  recovery.  Felton  fmiled  and  told  them, 
that  the  duke,  he  knew  full  well,  had  received  a  blow, 
which  had  terminated  all  their  hopes.  When  afked,  at 
whofe  inftigation  he  had  performed  that  horrid  deed  ? 
He  replyed,  that  they  needed  not  to  trouble  themfelves 
in  that  enquiry  ;  that  no  man  living  had  credit  enough 
wTith  him  to  have  difpofed  him  to  fuch  an  action;  that  he 
had  not  even  entrufted  his  purpofe  to  any  one ;  that  the 
refolution  proceeded  only  from  himfelf,  and  the  impulfe 
of  his  own  confcience ;  and  that  his  motives  would  ap- 
pear, if  his  hat  were  found  :  For  that,  believing  he  fhould 
perifh  in  the  attempt,  he  had  there  taken  care  to  explain 
them  x. 

When  the  king  was  informed  of  this  afTaflination,  he 
received  the  news  in  public  with  an  unmoved  and  undif- 
turbed  countenance ;   and  the  courtiers,  who  ftudied  his 

x  Clarendon,  vol.  i,  p.  27,  28, 
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looks,   concluded,   that  fecretly  he  was  not  difpleafed  toc  H  A  p« 
be  rid  of  a  minifter,  fo  generally  odious  to  the  nation  ?.  y^—^— j 
But  Charles's   command   of  himfelf   proceeded  entirely      l628* 
from  the  gravity  and  compofure  of  his  temper.     He  was 
ftill,   as  much   as  ever,  attached  to  his   favourite  3    and, 
durin^  his  whole  life,  he  retained  an  affection  for  Buck- 
ingham's  friends,  and  a  prejudice  againfr.   his   enemies. 
He  urged,  too,  that  Felton  mould  be  put  to  the  queftion, 
in  order  to  extort  from  him  a  difcovery  of  his  accom- 
plices :    But  the  judges  declared,  that,  though  that  prac- 
tice had  formerly  been  very  ufual,  it  was  altogether  ille- 
gal.    So  much  more  exact  reafoners,  with  regard  to  law, 
had  they  become,  from  the  jealous  fcruples  of  the  houfe 
of  commons. 

Meanwhile  the  diflrefs  of  Rochelle  had  rifen  to  the 
utmoft  extremity.  That  van:  genius  of  Richlieu,  which 
made  him  form  the  greateft  enterprizes,  led  him  to  at- 
tempt their  execution,  by  means  equally  great  and  extra- 
ordinary. In  order  to  deprive  Rochelle  of  all  fuccour, 
he  had  dared  to  project:  the  throwing  acrofs  the  harbour 
a  mole  of  a  mile's  extent  in  that  boifterous  ocean  ;  and 
having  executed  his  project,  he  now  held  the  town  clofely 
blockaded  on  all  fides.  The  inhabitants,  though  prefTed 
with  the  greater!:  rigours  of  famine,  ftill  refufed  to  fub- 
mit ;  being  fupported,  partly  by  the  lectures  of  their  zea- 
lous preachers,  partly  by  the  daily  hopes  of  relief  from 
England.  After  Buckingham's  death,  the  command  of 
the  fleet  and  army  was  conferred  on  the  earl  of  Lindefey ; 
who,  arriving  before  Rochelle,  made  fome  attempts  to 
break  through  the  mole,  and  force  his  way  into  the  har- 
bour :  But  by  the  delays  of  the  Englifh,  that  work  was 
now  fully  finiihed  and  fortified  j  and  the  Rochellers,  find- 
ing their  laft  hopes  to  fail  them,  were  reduced  to  furrender  ,gth  0£io- 
at  difcretion,  even  in  fight  of  the  Englifh  admiral.     Of ber* 

y  Warwick,  p.  34, 
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C  HA  P,  fifteen  thoufand  perfons,  fhut  up  in  the  city,  four  thou* 

<— v ;  fand  alone  furvived  the  fatigues  and  famine,  which  they 

J628.     nacj  undergone  z. 

This  was  the  firfr  necefTary  ftep  towards  the  profperity 
of  France,  Foreign  enemies,  as  well  as  domeiHc  fac- 
tions, being  deprived  of  this  refource,  that  kingdom  began 
now  to  fhine  forth  in  its  full  fplendour.  By  a  fteddy 
profecution  of  wife  plans,  both  of  war  and  policy,  it 
gradually  gained  an  afcendant  over  the  rival  power  of 
Spain  ;  and  every  order  of  the  ftate,  and  every  fec"t,  were 
reduced  to  pay  fubmiflion  to  the  lawful  authority  of  the 
fovereign,  The  victory,  however,  over  the  Hugonots 
was,  atfirft,  pufhed  by  the  French  king  with  great  mode- 
ration. A  toleration  was  frill  continued  to  them ;  the 
only  avowed  and  open  toleration,  which,  at  that  time,  was 
granted  in  any  European  kingdom, 

1629.  The  failure  of  an  enterprize,  in  which  the  Englifh 

nation,    from    religious    fympathy,    fo    much    interested 
themfelves.,  could  not  but  diminifh  the  king's  authority 
in  the  parliament  during  the  approaching  fefiion  :    But 
so  Januan-.  the  commons,  when  alTembled,  found  many  other  caufes 
o/parlV-0 }  orr  conjplaint,     Buckingham's    conduct    and    character, 
mem.  with  fome  had  afforded  a  reafon,  with  others  a  pretence, 

for  difcontent  againfr.  public  meafures  :  But  after  his 
death,  there  wanted  not  new  reafons  and  new  pretences, 
for  general  difiatisfacYion.  Manwaring's  pardon  and 
promotion  were  taken  notice  of :  Sibthorpe  and  Cofns, 
two  clergymen,  who,  for  like  reafons,  were  no  lefs  ob- 
noxious to  ihe  commons,  had  met  with  like  favour  from 
the  king;:  Montague,  who  had  been  cenfured  for  mode- 
ration  towards  the  catholics,  the  greateft  of  crimes,  had 
been  created  bimop  of  Chichefter.  They  found,  like- 
wife,  upon  enquiry,  that  all  the  copies  of  the  petition  of 

2  VyLlk.  vol,  i,  p.  636. 
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right,  which  were  difperfed,  had,  by  the  king's  orders,  CHAP. 

annexed   to  them  the  firft  anfwer,  which   had  given  fo  ^ _, 

little  fat  is  fact  ion  to  the  commons3:  An  expedient,  by  1619, 
which  Charles  endeavoured  to  perfuade  the  people,  that 
he  had  nowife  receded  from  his  former  claims  and  preten- 
fions,  particularly  with  regard  to  the  levying  of  tonnage 
and  poundage.  Selden  alfo  complained  in  the  hdftjfe, 
that  one  Savage,  contrary  to  the  petition  of  right,  had 
been  punifhed  with  the  lofs  of  his  ears,  by  a  difcretionary 
or  arbitrary  fentence  of  the  ftar-chamber  b.  So  apt  were 
they  on  their  part,  to  ftretch  the  petition  into  fuch  confe- 
quences  as  might  deprive  the  crown  of  powers,  which, 
from  immemorial  cuftom,  were  fuppofed  inherent  in  it. 

But  the  great  article,  on  which   the  houfe  of  com- Tonnage 
mons  broke  with  the  king,  and  which  finally  created  in*"  p0un 
Charles  a  difguil  to  all  parliaments,  was  their  claim  with 
regard   to  tonnage   and   poundage.      On  this  occafion, 
therefore,  it  is  neceiTary  to  give  an   account  of  the  con- 
troverfy. 

The  duty  of  tonnage  and  poundage,  in  more  ancient 
times,  had  been  commonly  a  temporary  grant  of  parlia- 
ment ;  but  it  had  been  conferred  on  Henry  V.  and  all 
the  fucceeding  princes,  during  life,  in  order  to  enable 
them  to  maintain  a  naval  force  for  the  defence  of  the 
kingdom.  The  neceflity  of  levying  this  duty  had  been 
fo  apparent,  that  each  king  had  ever  claimed  it  from  the 
moment  of  his  accedion  ;  and  the  firft  parliament  of  each 
reign  had  ufually  by  vote  conferred  on  the  prince  what 
they  found  him  already  in  polTeflion  of.  Agreeably  to 
the  inaccurate  genius  of  the  old  conftitution,  this  abufe, 
however  confiderable,  had  never  been  perceived  nor  reme- 
died ;  though  nothing  could  have  been  eafier  than  for  the 
parliament  to  have  prevented  it  c.     By  granting  this  duty 

a  State  Trials,  vol.  vii.  p.  2*6.     Rufli.  vol.  i.  p.  6^.j.  b  St.ite 
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c  H  A  P.  to  each  prince,  during  his  own  life,  and,  for  a  year  after 
L  _y".  _i  his  demife,  to  the  fuccefTor,  all  inconveniencies  had  been 
1629*  obviated  ;  and  yet  the  duty  had  never,  for  a  moment,  been 
levied  without  proper  authority.  But  contrivances  of 
that  nature  were  not  thought  of  during  thofe  rude  ages  : 
And  as  fo  complicated  and  jealous  a  government  as  the 
Englifh  cannot  fubfift  without  many  fuch  refinements ; 
it  is  eafy  to  fee,  how  favourable  every  inaccuracy  muft 
formerly  have  proved  to  royal  authority,  which,  on  all 
emergencies,  was  obliged  to  fupply,  by  difcretionary 
power,  the  great  deficiency  of  the  laws. 

The  parliament  did  not  grant  the  duty  of  tonnage  and 
poundage  to  Henry  VIII.  till  the  fixth  of  his  reign:  Yet 
this  prince,  who  had  not  then  raifed  his  power  to  its 
greateft  height,  continued,  during  that  whole  time,  to 
levy  the  impofition  :  The  parliament,  in  their  very  grant, 
blame  the  merchants,  who  had  neglected  to  make  pay- 
ment to  the  crown  ;  and  though  one  expreffion  of  that 
bill  may  feem  ambiguous,  they  employ  the  plainer!  terms 
in  calling  tonnage  and  poundage  the  king's  due,  even 
before  that  duty  was  conferred  on  him  by  parliamentary 
authority d.  Four  reigns,  and  above  a  whole  century, 
had  fince  elapfed  ;  and  this  revenue  had  (till  been  levied 
before  it  was  voted  by  parliament.  So  long  had  the 
inaccuracy  continued,  without  being  remarked  or  cor- 
rected ! 

During  that  fhort  interval,  which  parted,  between 
Charles's  acceflion  and  his  firft  parliament,  he  had  fol- 
lowed the  example  of  his  predecefTors  ;  and  no  fault  was 
found  with  his  conduct  in  this  particular.  But  what 
was  moft  remarkable  in  the  proceedings  of  that  houfe  of 
commons,  and  what  proved  beyond  controverfy,  that 
they  had  ferioufly  formed  a  plan  for  reducing  their  prince 
to  fubjection,  was,  that,  inftead  of  granting  this  fup- 
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ply  during  the  king's  life-time,  as  it  had  been  enjoyed  by  c  H  A  p- 

all  his  immediate   predeceflbrs,  they  voted  it  only  for  a , ' , 

year  ;  and,  after  thatfhould  be  elapfed,  referved  to  them-  1629. 
felves  the  power  of  renewing  or  refufing  the  fame  con- 
ceflionV  But  the  houfe  of  peers3  who  faw,  that  this 
duty  was  now  become  more  necefTary  than  ever  to  fupply 
the  growing  neceflities  of  the  crown,  and  who  did  not 
approve  of  this  encroaching  fpirit  in  the  commons,  rejected 
the  bill ;  and  the  diflblution  of  that  parliament  followed 
fo  foon  after,  that  no  attempt  feems  to  have  been  made  for 
obtaining  tonnage  and  poundage  in  any  other  form  f. 

Charles,  meanwhile,  continued  null  to  levy  this 
duty  by  his  own  authority  ;  and  the  nation  was  fo  accuf- 
tomed  to  that  exertion  of  royal  power,  that  no  fcruple 
was  at  firft  entertained  of  fubmitting  to  it.  But  the 
fucceeding  parliament  excited  doubts  in  every  one.  The 
commons  took  there  fome  fteps  towards  declaring  it  il- 
legal to  levy  tonnage  and  poundage  without  confent  of 
parliament  j  and  they  openly  fhovved  their  intention  of 
employing  this  engine,  in  order  to  extort  from  the  crown 
concefiions  of  the  moft  important  nature.  But  Charles 
was  not  yet  fufficiently  tamed  to  compliance  ;  and  the 
abrupt  diflblution  of  that  parliament,  as  above  related, 
put  an  end,  for  the  time,  to  their  farther  pretenfions. 

The  following  interval,  between  the  fecond  and  third 
parliament,  was  diftinguifhed  by  fo  many  exertions  of 
prerogative,  that  men  had  little  leifure  to  attend  to  the 
affair  of  tonnage  and  poundage,  where  the  abufe  of  power 
in  the  crown  might  feem  to  be  of  a  more  difputable 
nature.  But  after  the  commons,  during  the  precedent 
feflion,  had  remedied  all  thefe  grievances  by  means  of 
their  petition  of  right,  which  they  deemed  fo  necefTary ; 
they  afterwards  proceeded  to  take  the  matter  into  confi- 
deration,  and  they  fhowed  the  fame  intention,  as  for- 

c  Jou™'  S  Jul7»  l6*5»  f  See  note  [X]  at  the  end  of  the  volume.      ! 
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c  h^a  P.  mer]y5  of  exacting,  in  return  for  the  grant  of  this  reve- 

v w /nue,  very  large  compliances  on   the  part  of  the  crown, 

1629.     Their  fudden  prorogation  prevented  them  from  bringing 
their  pretentions  to  a  full  conclufion. 

When  Charles  opened  this  feflion,  he  had  forefeen, 
that  the  fame  controverfy  would  arife  ;  and  he  therefore 
took  care,  very  early,  among  many  mild  and  reconciling 
exprefTicns,  to  inform  the  commons,  "  That  he  had  not 
*c  taken  thefe  duties  as  appertaining  to  his  hereditary  pre- 
cc  rogatiye  ;  but  that  it  ever  was,  and  frill  is,  his  meaning 
**  to  enjoy  them   as   a  gift  of  his  people  :  And  that,  if 
cc  he  had  hitherto  levied  tonnage  and  poundage,  he  pre- 
"  tended    to  juftify  himfelf  only  by  the  neceflity  of  fo 
"  doing,   not  by  any  right  which  he  afTumed  &."      This 
conceflion,  which  probably  arofe  from  the  king's  moderate 
temper,  now  freed  from  the  impulfe  of  Buckingham's 
violent  counfels,  might  have  fatisfied  the  commons,  had 
they  entertained   no  other  view  than  that  of  afcertaining 
their  own  powers  and  privileges.     But  they  carried  their 
pretenfions   much  higher.     They  infifted,  as  a  neceflary 
preliminary,    that    the    king    fhould  once  entirely  defift 
from   levying  thefe  duties  ;    after  which,   they  were  to 
take  it   into  confideration,  how   far   they   would   reflore 
him  to  the  pofTeflion    of   a    revenue,  of  which  be  had 
clearlv  diverted  himfelf.     But  befides  that  this  extreme 
rigour  had  never  been  exercifed  towards  any  of  his  pre- 
deceflbrs,  and  many  obvious  inconveniencies  muft  follow 
from  the  intermiffion  of  the   cuftoms ;    there  were  other 
reafons,  which  deterred  Charles   from  complying  with  fo 
hard   a  condition.     Tt  was  probable,  that  the  commons 
might  renew  their  former  project  of  making  this  revenue 
only  temporary,    and    thereby  reducing  their  prince  to 
perpetual  dependence;   they  certainly  would   cut  off  the 
new  impofitions,  which  Mary  and  Elizabeth,  but  efpeci- 

f  Rufcworth,  v.I.  :.  p.  v'44,     P.;rl.  Hift.  vol.  viii.  p.  256,  346. 
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ally  James,  had  levied,  and  which  formed  no  defpicable  c  *J  A  p* 

part  of  the  public  revenue  ;  and  they  openly  declared,  that « v ' 

they  had,  at  prefent,  many  important  pretenfions,  chiefly      l629* 
with  regard  to  religion ;   and  if  compliance  were  refufed, 
no  fupply  muft  be  expected  from  the  commons. 

It  is  eafy  to    fee    in  what  an  inextricable  labyrinth 
Charles  was  now  involved.     By  his  own  conce/Iions,  by 
the  general  principles  of  the  Englifh  government,  and  by 
the  form  of  every  bill,  which  had  granted  this  duty,  ton- 
nage and  poundage  was  derived  entirely  from  the  free  gift 
of  the   people ;  and,   confequently,  might  be  withdrawn 
at  their  pleafure.     If  unreafonable   in   their  refufal,  they 
ftill  refufed  nothing  but  what  was  their  own.     If  public 
neceffity  required  this  fuppiy,  it  might  be  thought  alfo  to 
require    the    king's    compliance    with    thofe   conditions, 
which  were  the  price  of  obtaining  it.     Though  the  mo- 
tive for  granting  it  had  been  the  enabling  of  the  king  to 
guard  the  feas  ;  it  did  not  follow,  that,  becaufe  he  guarded 
the  feas,  he  was  therefore  entitled  to  this  revenue,  with- 
out farther  formality  :  Since  the  people  had  ftill  referved 
to  themfelves   the  right  of  judging  how  far  that  fervice 
merited  fuch  a  fupply.     But  Charles,  notwithstanding  his 
public  declaration,   was   far  from   affenting  to  this  con- 
clufion,  in  its  full  extent.     The  plain  confequence,  he 
faw,   of  all   thefe   rigours,  and    refinements,  and    infer- 
ences, was,  that   he,   without   any  public  neceffity,  and 
without  any  fault  of  his   own,   muft,   of  a  fudden,  even 
from  his  acceiTion,  become  a  magiftrate  of  a  very  differ- 
ent nature  from  any  of  his  predeceflbrs,  and   muft  fall 
into  a  total  dependence  on   fubjecls,  over  whom  former 
kings,  efpeciaily  thofe  immediately  preceding,  had  excr- 
cifed  an    authority   almoft   unlimited.      Entangled    in   a 
chain  of  confequences,  which   he  could  not  caiily  brcak^ 
he  was  inclined  to  go  higher,  and  rather  deny  the   fir  ft 
principle,  than  admit  of  conclufions,  which   to  him  ap- 
peared 
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CHAP,  peared    Co  abfurd  and   unreafonable.      Agreeably  to  the 
t  ideas  hitherto  entertained  both  by  natives  and  foreigners, 

J629.     the  monarch  he  efteemed  the  effence  and  foul  of  the  Eno-- 
Jim  government ;    and   whatever  other  power   pretended 
to  annihilate  or  even  abridge  the  royal  authority,  muft 
neceflarily,  he  thought,  either  in  its  nature  or  exercife,  be 
deemed  no  better  than  a  ufurpation.     Willing  to  preferve 
the  ancient  harmony  of  the  constitution,  he  had  ever  in- 
tended  to  comply,  as   far  as   he  eafily  could,  with    the 
ancient  forms  of  adminiftration  :   But  when  thefe  forms 
appeared  to  him,  by  the  inveterate  obftinacy  of  the  com- 
mons, to  have  no  other  tendency  than  to  difturb  that  har- 
mony, and  to  introduce  a  new  conftitution;  he  concluded, 
that,  in  this  violent  fituation,  what  was  fubordinate  muft 
neceflarily  yield  to  what  was  principal,  and  the  privileges 
of  the  people,  for  a  time,  give  place  to  royal  prerogative. 
From  the  rank  of  a  monarch,  to  be  degraded  into  a  flave 
of  his  infolent,  ungrateful  fubje£ts,  feemed,  of  all  indigni- 
ties, the  greateft  ;  and  nothing,  in  his  judgment,  could 
exceed  the  humiliation  attending  fuch  a  ftate,  but  the 
meannefs  of  tamely  fubmitting  to  it,  without  making  fome 
efforts  to  preferve  the  authority  tranfmitted  to  him  by  his 
predecefibrs. 

Though  thefe  were  the  kind's  reflections  and  refolu- 
tions  before  the  parliament  affembled,  he  did  not  imme- 
diately break  with  them,  upon  their  delay  in  voting  him 
this  fupply.  He  thought,  that  he  could  better  juftify  any 
ftrong  meafure,  which  he  might  afterwards  be  obliged  to 
take,  if  he  allowed  them  to  carry  to  the  utmoft  extremities 
their  attacks  upon  his  government  and  prerogative  h.  He 
contented  himfelf,  for  the  prefent,  with  foliciting  the 
houfe  by  meffages  and  fpeeches.  But  the  commons,  in- 
ftead  of  hearkening  to  his  folicitations,  proceeded  to  carry 
their  fcrutiny  into  his  management  of  religion  *,  which 

h  Ruflworth,  vol,  i.  p.  642.  *  Idem,  ibid.  p.  651.     Whitlockc, 
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was  the  only  grievance,  to  which,  in  their  opinion,  they  c  **ja  p* 

had  not  as  yet,  by  their  petition  of  right,  applied  a  fuffi-  * ^— * 

cient  remedy.  '  *9* 

It  was  not  poflible,  that  this  century,  (o  fertile  in  reli-  Armlm*. 
gious  fedts  and  diiputes,  could  elcape  the  controverfy 
concerning  fatal ifm  and  free-will,  which,  being  ftrongly 
interwoven  both  with  philofophy  and  theology,  had,  in 
all  ages,  thrown  every  fchool  and  every  church  into  fuch 
inextricable  doubt  and  perplexity.  The  firfl  reformers 
in  England,  as  in  other  European  countries,  had  em- 
braced the  moft  rigid  tenets  of  predestination  and  abfolute 
decrees,  and  had  compofed,  upon  that  fyflem,  all  the  ar- 
ticles of  their  religious  creed.  But  thefe  principles  having 
met  with  oppofition  from  Arminius  and  his  fectaries,  the 
controverfy  was  foon  brought  into  this  ifland,  and  began 
here  to  diffufe  itfelf.  The  Arminians,  finding  more  en- 
couragement from  the  fuperftitious  fpirit  of  the  church 
than  from  the  fanaticifm  of  the  puritans,  gradually  incor- 
porated themfelves  with  the  former ;  and  fome  of  that 
fe&,  by  the  indulgence  of  James  and  Charles,  had  attain- 
ed the  higheft  preferments  in  the  hierarchy.  But  their 
fuccefs  with  the  public  had  not  been  altogether  anfwer- 
able  to  that  which  they  met  with  in  the  church  and  the 
court.  Throughout  the  nation,  they  itill  lay  under  the 
reproach  of  innovation  and  herefy.  The  commons  now 
levelled  againft  them  their  formidable  cenfures,  and  made 
them  the  objects  of  daily  invective  and  declamation. 
Their  protectors  were  ftigmatized  -,  their  tenets  canvafTed  ; 
their  views  reprefented  as  dangerous  and  pernicious.  To 
impartial  fpectators  furely,  if  any  fuch  had  been  at  that 
time  in  England,  it  muft  have  given  great  entertainment, 
to  fee  a  popular  aflembly,  enflamed  with  faction  and  en- 
thufiafm,  pretend  to  difcufs  queftions,  to  which  the 
greateft  philofophers,  in  the  tranquillity  of  retreat,  had 
never  hitherto  been  able  to  find  any  fatisfactory  folution-; 

Amidst 
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P-  Amidst  that  complication  of  difputes,  in  which  men 
were  then  involved,  we  may  obferve,  that  the  appella- 
1629.  tion  puritan  flood  for  three  parties,  which,  though  com- 
monly united,  were  yet  actuated  by  very  different  views 
and  motives.  There  were  the  political  puritans,  who 
maintained  the  higheft  principle's  of  civil  liberty  ;  the 
puritans  in  difcipline,  who  were  averfe  to  the  ceremonies 
and  epifcopal  government  of  the  church  ;  and  the  doctri- 
nal puritans,  who  rigidly  defended  the  fpeculative  fyftem 
of  the  firft  reformers.  In  oppofition  to  all  thefe  flood 
the  court  party,  the  hierarchy,  and  the  Arminians  ;  only 
with  this  diftinction,  that  the  latter  fe£t,  being  introdu- 
ced a  few  years  before,  did  not  as  yet  comprehend  all 
thofe  who  were  favourable  to  the  church  and  to  monar- 
chy. But,  as  the  controversies  on  every  fubjecT:  grew 
daily  warmer,  men  united  themfelves  more  intimately 
with  their  friends,  and  feparated  themfelves  wider  from 
their  antagonifls ;  and  the  diftinclion  gradually  became 
quite  uniform  and  regular. 

This  houfe  of  commons,  which,  like  all  the  preced- 
ing, during  the  reigns  of  James  and  Charles,  and  even  of 
Elizabeth,  was  much  governed  by  the  puritanical  party, 
thought  that  they  could  not  better  ferve  their  caufe,  than 
by  branding  and  punifhing  the  Arminian  feci:,  which, 
introducing  an  innovation  in  the  church,  were  the  leaft 
favoured  and  leaft  powerful  of  all  their  antagonifls.  From 
this  meafure,  it  was  eafily  forefeen,  that,  befides  gratify- 
ing the  animofity  of  the  doctrinal  puritans,  both  the 
puritans  in  difcipline  and  thofe  in  politics  would  reap 
confiderable  advantages.  Laud,  Neile,  Montague,  and 
other  biihops,  who  were  the  chief  fupporters  of  epifcopal 
government,  and  the  moft  zealous  partizans  of  the  difci- 
pline and  ceremonies  of  the  church,  were  all  fuppofed 
to  be  tainted  with  Arminianifm.  The  fame  men  and 
their  difciples  were  the  ftrenuous  preachers  of  paflive 
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obedience,  and  of  entire  fubmiflion  to  princes  ;    and   ifc   H  A  p» 
thefe  could  once  be  cenfured,  and  be  expelled  the  church  ■_.  -y—  j 
and  court,   it   was  concluded,  that  the  hierarchy  would      l629« 
receive  a  mortal   blow,  the  ceremonies  be  lefs  rigidly  in- 
fifted   on,  and    the   king;,   deprived   of  his   moft   faithful 
friends,  be  obliged  to  abate  thofe  high  claims  of  preroga- 
tive, on  which  at  prefent  he  infilled. 

But  Charles,  befides  a  view  of  the  political  confe- 
rences, which  muft  refult  from  a  compliance  with  fuch 
pretenfions,  was  ftrongly  determined,  from  principles  of 
piety  and  conference,  to  oppofe  them.  Neither  the  difli- 
pation  incident  to  youth,  nor  the  pleafures  attending  a 
high  fortune,  had  been  able  to  prevent  this  virtuous 
prince  from  embracing  the  moft  fmcere  fentiments  of  re- 
ligion ;  and  that  character,  which,  in  that  religious  age, 
fhould  have  been  of  infinite  advantage  to  him,  proved  in 
the  end  the  chief  caufe  of  his  ruin  :  Merely  becaufe  the 
religion,  adopted  by  him,  was  not  of  that  precife  mode 
and  feet,  which  began  to  prevail  among  his  fu  ejects.  His 
piety,  though  remote  from  popery,  had  a  tinclure  of  fu- 
perftition  in  it;  and,  being  averfe  to  the  gloomy  fpirit 
of  the  puritans,  was  represented  by  them  as  tending  to- 
wards the  abominations  of  antichrift.  Laud  alio  had 
unfortunately  acquired  a  great  afcendant  over  him  :  And 
as  all  thofe  prelates,  obnoxious  to  the  commons,  were 
regarded  as  his  chief  friends  and  moft  favoured  courtiers  ; 
he  was  refolved  not  to  difarm  and  dishonour  himfelf,  by 
abandoning  them  to  the  refentment  of  his  enemies.  Be- 
ing totally  unprovided  with  military  force,  and  findino-  a 
refractory  independent  fpirit  to  prevail  among  the  people  ; 
the  moft  folid  bafts  of  his  authority,  he  thought,  confifted 
in  the  fupport,  which  he  received  from  the  hierarchy. 

In  the  debates  of  the  commons,  which  are  tranfmitted 
to  us,  it  is  eafy  to  difcern  fo  early  fome  fparks  of  that 
$nthufiaftic  lire,  which  afterwards  fet  the  whole  nation 

Vol.  VU  T  ift 
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chap.  jn  combuftion.  One  Roufe  made  ufe  of  an  allufion, 
which,  though  familiar,  feems  to  have  been  borrowed 
from  the  writings  of  lord  Bacon  k.  e<  If  a  man  meet  a 
"  dog  alone,"  faid  he,  "  the  dog  is  fearful,  though  ever 
*4  fo  fierce  by  nature :  But,  if  the  dog  have  his  matter 
"  with  him,  he  will  fet  upon  that  man,  from  whom  he 
ec  fled  before.  This  (hows,  that  lower  natures,  being 
"  backed  by  higher,  encreafe  in  courage  and  ftrength  ; 
cc  and  certainly  man,  being  backed  with  Omnipotency, 
cc  is  a  kind  of  omnipotent  creature.  All  things  are  pof- 
"  fible  to  him  that  believes ;  and  where  all  things  are  pof- 
"  fible,  there  is  a  kind  of  omnipotency.  Wherefore, 
ce  let  it  be  the  unanimous  confent  and  refolution  of  us 
u  all  to  make  a  vow  and  covenant  henceforth  to  hold 
cc  faft  our  God  and  our  religion ;  and  then  fhall  we 
cc  henceforth  expect  with  certainty  happinefs  in  this 
"  world  »." 

Oliver  Cromwell,  at  that  time  a  young  man  of 
no  account  in  the  nation,  is  mentioned  in  thefe  debates, 
as  complaining  of  one,  who,  he  was  told,  preached  flat 
popery  m.  It  is  amuflng  to  obferve  the  firfl  words  of" 
this  fanatical  hypocrite  correfpond  fo  exactly  to  his  cha^ 
rafter. 

The  enquiries  and  debates  concerning  tonnage  and 
poundage  went  hand  in  hand  with  thefe  theological  or 
metaphyseal  controverfics.  The  officers  of  the  cuftom- 
houfe  were  fummoned  before  the  commons,  to  give  an 
account  by  what  authority  they  had  feized  the  goods  of 
merchants,  who  had  refufed  to  pay  thefe  duties  :  The 
barons  of  the  exchequer  were  queflioned  concerning  their 
decrees  on  (that  head  n.  One  of  the  fherifFs  of  London 
was  committed  to  the  Tower  for  his  activity  in  fupport- 

k  Efijy  of  Atheifm.  l  Ru&worth,  vol.  i,  p.  646.      Pari.  Hift. 

vol.  viii.  p.  160.  m  Rufliworth,  vol.  i,  p.  655.     Pari.  Hift.  vol.  viii. 

p.  289.  n  Ru/hvv&rtb,  vol.i.  p.  654.      Pari.  Hift.  vol,  viii.  p»  301. 
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1112:  the  officers  of  the  cuftom-houfe:  The  floods  of  Rollcs,c  H  a  p« 

.  .  LI. 

a  merchant,  and  member  of  the  houfe,  being  feized  for  his  ^^^L^ 
refufal  to  pay  the  duties,  complaints  were  made  of  this  1629. 
violence,  as  if  it  were  a  breach  of  privilege  °  :  Charles 
fupported  his  officers  in  all  thefe  meafures ;  and  the  quar- 
rel grew  every  day  higher  between  him  and  the  com- 
mons p.  Mention  was  made  in  the  houfe  of  impeaching 
Sir  Richard  Wefton,  the  treafurer  9;  and  the  king  began 
to  entertain  thoughts  of  finifhing  the  feffion  by  a  diflb- 
lution. 

Sir  John  Elliot  framed  a  remonflrance  againft  levying 
tonnage  and  poundage  without  confent  of  parliament, 
and  offered  it  to  the  clerk  to  read.  It  was  refufed.  He 
read  it  himfelf.  The  queftion  being  then  called  for,  the 
fpeaker,  Sir  John  Finch,  faid,  That  he  had  a  command 
from  the  king  to  adjourn,  and  to  put  no  queflion  r.  Upon 
which  he  rofe  and  left  the  chair.  The  whole  houfe  was 
in  an  uproar.  The  fpeaker  was  pufhed  back  into  the 
chair,  and  forcibly  held  in  it  by  Hollis  and  Valentine; 
till  a  ftiort  remonflrance  was  framed,  and  was  paffed  by- 
acclamation  rather  than  by  vote.  Papifts  and  Arminians 
were  there  declared  capital  enemies  to  the  commonwealth. 
Thofe,  who  levied  tonnage  and  poundage,  were  branded 
with  the  fame  epithet.  And  even  the  merchants  who 
fhould  voluntarily  pay  thefe  duties,  were  denominated 
betrayers  of  Englifft  liberty,  and  public  enemies.  The 
doors  being  locked,  the  gentleman  ufher  of  the  houfe  of^ 
lords,  who  was  fent  by  the  king,  could  not  get  admit- 

o  Ruftworth,  vol.  i.  p.  653.  P  Ibid,  p.  658,  q  Pari.  Hill, 

■vol.  viii.   p.  3x6. 

r  The  king's  power  of  adjourning,  as  well  a«  proroguing  the  parliament, 
■raft  and  is  never  quefnoned.  In  the  19th  of  the  iare  king,  the  judpes  deter- 
mined, that  the  adjournment  by  the  king  kept  the  parliament  injlatu  quo  un- 
til the  nex  tfi.ting  ;  but  that  then  no  committees  were  to  meet:  But  if  the 
adjournment  be  by  the  houfe,  then  the  committees  ?.r.c  ether  matters  do  con- 
tinue.   P.ui.  H:ft.  vol.  v.  p.  466. 
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CHAP,  tance  till  this  remonftrance  was  finifhed.     By  the  king's 

j  order,  he  took  the  mace  from  the  table,  which  ended  their 

l629-      proceedings  s.     And  a  few  days  after  the  parliament  was 

Diffolution    *[  fa  J 

of  the  par-  dlliolved. 

l™me*u  The  difcontents  of  the  nation  ran  high,  on  account 

March  10,  ° 

of  this  violent  rupture  between  the  king  and  parliament. 
Thefe  difcontents  Charles  inflamed  by  his  affectation  of 
a  feverity,  which  he  had  not  power,  nor  probably  incli- 
nation, to  carry  to  extremities.  Sir  Miles  Hobart,  Sir 
Peter  Heyman,  Selden,  Coriton,  Long,  Strode,  were 
committed  to  prifon,  on  account  of  the  lafl  tumult  in  the 
houfe,  which  was  calied  fedition  :.  With  great  diffi- 
culty, and  after  feveral  delays,  they  were  releafed  j  and 
the  law  was  generally  fuppofed  to  be  wrefted,  in  order  to 
prolong  their  imprifonment.  Sir  John  Elliot,  Hollis, 
and  Valentine,  were  fummoned  to  their  trial  in  the  king's 
bench,  for  feditious  fpeeches  and  behaviour  in  parliament; 
but  refufing  to  anfwer  before  an  inferior  court  for  their 
conduct,  as  members  of  a  fuperior,  they  were  condemned 
to  be  imprifoned  during  the  king's  pleafure,  to  find  fure- 


ties  for  their  o-ood  behaviour,  and  to  be  fined,  the  two 
former  a  thoufand  pounds  a-piece,  the  latter  five  hundred  ■ 
This  fentence,  procured  by  the  influence  of  the  crown, 
ferved  only  to  (how  the  king's  difregard  to  the  privileges 
of  parliament,  and  to  acquire  an  immenfe  flock  of  popu- 
larity to  the  fufferers,  who  had  fo  bravely,  in  oppofition 
to  arbitrary  power,  defended  the  liberties  of  their  native 
country.  The  commons  of  England,  though  an  immenfe 
body,  and  polTeiied  of  the  greater  part  of  national  pro- 
perty, were  naturally  fomewhat  defencelefs  ;  becaufe  of 
their  perfonal  equality  and  their  want  of  leaders :  But  the 
king's  feverity,  if  thefe  profecutions  deferve  the  name, 

■  Rufhworth,  vol.  i.   p.  660.       WKtlocke,  p.  12.  l   Rufbwortb, 

vol.  i.  p.  661,681.     Pail.  Mift.   vol.  viii*  p.  354.     May,  p.  13.         u  Ru/h- 
worth,  vol.  i.   p.  684.  691. 
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here  pointed  out  leaders  to  them,  whofe  refentment  was  C  H  a   p# 

L*  1  * 

inflamed,  and  whofe  courage  was  no-wife  daunted,  by  the  v ,f 1 

hardfhips,  which  they  had  undergone  in  fo  honourable  a      ^29. 
caufe. 

So  much  did  thefe  prifoners  glory  in  their  fufferings, 
that,  though  they  were  promifed  liberty  on  that  condi- 
tion, they  would  not  condefcend  even  to  prefent  a  petition 
to  the  king,  exprefiing  their  forrow  for  having  offended 
him  *.  They  unanimoufly  refufed  to  find  fureties  for 
their  good  behaviour;  and  difdained  to  accept  of  deliver- 
ance on  fuch  eafy  terms.  Nay,  Hollis  was  fo  induflrious 
to  continue  his  meritorious  diftrefs,  that,  when  one  offer- 
ed to  bail  him,  he  would  not  yield  to  the  rule  of  court, 
and  be  himfelf  bound  with  his  friend.  Even  Long, 
who  had  actually  found  fureties  in  the  chief  juftice's 
chamber,  declared  in  court,  that  his  fureties  fhould  no 
longer  continue  y.  Yet  becaufe  Sir  John  Elliot  happen- 
ed to  die  while  in  cuftody,  a  great  clamour  was  railed 
againft  the  administration  ;  and  he  was  univerfally  re- 
garded as  a  martyr  to  the  liberties  of  England  z. 

*   Whitlocke,  p.  13.  y  Kennet,  vcl.  iii.  p.  49.  z  Rufli- 

wortbj   vol.  v.  p.  440. 
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C  H  A  P.     LII. 

Peace  with  France Peace  with  Spain State 

of  the   court   and  minifiry Character  of  the 

queen Strafford Laud Innovations  in 

the  church- Irregular  levies  of  money Se~ 

verities  in  the  fiar- chamber  and  high  commiffion — 
Ship  money— — Trial  of  Hambden. 

chap.  rpHERE  now  opens  to  us  a  new  fcene.     Charles, 

, J ;     i     naturally  difgufted  with  parliaments,  who,  he  found, 

1629.  were  determined  to  proceed  againft  him  with  unmitigated 
rigour,  both  in  invading  his  prerogative,  and  refufing  him 
all  fupply,  refolved  not  to  call  any  more,  till  he  mould 
fee  greater  indications  of  a  compliant  difpofition  in  the 
nation.  Having  loll:  his  great  favourite,  Buckingham,  he 
became  his  own  minifter ;  and  never  afterwards  repofed 
in  any  one  fuch  unlimited  confidence.  As  he  chiefly  fol- 
lows his  own  genius  and  difpofition,  his  meafures  are 
henceforth  lefs  rafn  and  hafty ;  though  the  general  tenor 
of  his  administration  ftill  wants  fomewhat  of  being  en- 
tirely legal,  and  perhaps  more  of  being  entirely  prudent. 

We  fhall  endeavour  to  exhibit  a  juft  idea  of  the  events 
which  followed  for  fome  years  ;  fo  far  as  they  regard  fo- 
reign affairs,  the  {rate  of  the  court,  and  the  government 
of  the  nation.  The  incidents  are  neither  numerous  nor 
illuflrious  ;  but  the  knowledge  of  them  is  neceiTary  for 
understanding  the  fubfequent  tranfaclions,  which  are  fo 
memorable. 

Charles,  deftitute  of  all  fupply,  was  necefTarily  re- 
duced to  embrace  a  meafure,  which  ought  to  have  been 
the  refill t  of  reafon  and  found  policy:  He  made  peace 
with  the  two  crowns,  again  ft  which  he  had  hitherto 
Waged  a  war,  entered  into  without  neceifity,  and  conduc- 
ed 
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ed  without  elorv.       Notwithftandino;  the  diftra&ed   and  CHAP. 

helplefs  condition  of  England,  no  attempt  was  made  either , ( j 

by  France  or  Spain,  to  invade  their  enemy  ;   nor  did  they      l6l3- 
entertain  any  farther  project,  than  to  defend  thcmfelves 
againff.  the   feeble  and  ill-concerted   expeditions  of  that 
kingdom.     Pleafed  that  the  jealoufies  and  quarrels  be- 
tween king  and   parliament  had  difarmed   fo  formidable 
a  power,  they  carefully  avoided   any  enterprize,  which 
might  rouze  either  the  terror  or  anger  of  the  EngliiTu 
and  difpofe  them  to  domeftic  union  and  fubmiflion.     The 
endeavours    to  regain   the  good- will  of  the  nation  were 
carried  fo  far  by  the  king  of  Spain,  that  hegeneroufly  re- 
leafed  and  fent  heme  all  the  Englifh  prifoners  taken  in 
the  expedition  againft  Cadiz.      The  example  was  imita- 
ted by  France,  after  the  retreat  of  the  Englifh  from   the 
ifle  of  Rhe.     When  princes  were  in  fuch  difpofitions, 
and  had  fo  few  pretenfions  on  each  other,  it  could  not  be  ^eace  WI'tf» 
difficult  to  conclude  a  peace.     The  treaty  was  firft  fignedspain. 
with    France  c.     The  fituat.ion  of  the  king's  affairs  did 
not  entitle  him  to  demand  any  conditions  for"  the  Hugo-14    A?n" 
nots,  and  they  were  abandoned  to  the  will  of  their  fove- 
reign.      Peace   was  afterwards   concluded   with   Spain  ;      1630. 
where  no  conditions  were  made  in  favour  of  the  Palatine, 5l    i>ov* 
except  that  Snain  promifed  in  general  to  ufe  their  o-cod 
offices  for  his  reftoration  d.      The  influence  of  thefe  two 
wars  on  domeflic  affairs,  and  on  the  difpofitions  of  king 
and  people,  was  of  the  utmoft  confequence  :   But  no  alte- 
ration was  made  by  them  on  the  foreign  interefls  of  the 
kingdom. 

Nothing  more  happy  can  be  imagined  than  the  fitua- 
tion, in  which  England  then  flood  with  regard  to  foreign 
affairs.  Europe  was  divided  between  the  rfraj  families 
of  Bourbon  and  Auiiriii,  whofe  oppofke  interefts,  and  flill 
more  their  mutual  jealoufies,  fecured  the  tranquillity  of 

c  Rufhworth,  vol,  i'i.  p.  23,  24.  d  I'enp  \bl<i,  p.  75.     Whitlocke, 

p.  i4. 
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CHAP,  this  ifland.     Their  forces  were  fo  nearly  counterpoifed, 
t  that    no  apprehenfions   were    entertained   of  any  event, 
1630.      which  could  fuddenly  difturb  the  balance  of  power  be- 
tween them.     The  Spaniih   monarch,  deemed  the  moft 
powerful,  lay  at  greateft  diftance  :   and  the  Englifh,  by 
that  means,  pofTefTed  the  advantage  of  being  engaged  by 
political  motives  into  a  more  intimate  union  and  confede- 
racy with   the  neighbouring  potentate.      The   difperfed 
fituation    of   the   Spanifh  dominions  rendered  the  naval 
power  of  England  formidable  to  them,  and  kept  that  em- 
pire in  continual  dependence.    France,  more  vigorous  and 
more  compact,  was  every  day  rifing  in  policy  and  difci- 
pline;   and  reached  at  laft  an  equality  of  power  with  the 
houfe  of  Auftria  :    But  her  progrefs,  flow  and  gradual, 
left  it  ftill  in  the  power  of  England,  by  a  timely  interpo- 
fition  to  check  her  fuperiority.     And  thus  Charles,  could 
he  have   avoided   all  difientions  with   his  own   fubjecb, 
was  in  a  fituation  to  make  himfelf  be  courted  and  refpe6t- 
ed  by  every  power  in  Europe  j    and,  what  has   fcarcely 
ever  fince   been  attained   by  the  princes  of   this  bland, 
he  could  either  be  active,  with  dignity,  or  neutral  with 
lecunty. 

A   neutrality  was  embraced    by   the   king;    and, 
during  the  reft  of  his  reign,  he  feems  to  have  little  re- 
garded  foreign  affairs,  except  fo  far  as  he  was  engaged 
by  honour,  and  by  friendship  for  his  fifter  and  the  Pala- 
tine, to  endeavour  the  procuring  of  lbme  relief  for  that 
unhappy  family.     He  joined  his  good  offices  to  thofe  of 
France,    and    mediated   a   peace   between    the    kings    of 
Sweden  and  Poland,  in  hopes  of  engaging  the  former  to 
embrace  the  protection  of  the  oppreded  proteftants  in  the 
empire.      This  was  the  famed  Guftavus,  whofe  heroic 
genius,  feconded   by  the  wifeft   policy,   made  him    in  a 
little  time  the  mod:  diftinguifhed  monarch  of  the  age,  and 
rendered  his  country,  formerly  unknown  and   neglected, 
of  great  weight  in  the  balance  of  Europe.      To  encou- 

rage 
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rage  and  aflift  him  in  his  projected  invafion  of  German}', c  H  A  P- 
Charles  agreed  to  furnifli  him  with  fix  thoufand  men  3 1_  _  j. 
but,  that  he  might  preferve  the  appearance  of  neutrality,  l63°« 
he  made  ufe  of  the  marquis  of  Hamilton's  name  -.  That 
nobleman  entered  into  an  engagement  with  Guflavus ; 
and  enlifting  thefe  troops  in  England  and  Scotland  at 
Charles's  expence,  he  landed  them  in  the  Elbe.  The 
deciiive  battle  of  Leipfic  was  fought  foon  after ;  where 
the  conduct  of  Tilly  and  the  valour  of  the  Imperialifts 
were  overcome  by  the  fuperior  conduct  of  Guftavus  and 
the  fuperior  valour  of  the  Swedes.  What  remained  of  this 
hero's  life  was  one  continued  feries  of  victory,  for  which 
he  was  lefs  beholden  to  fortune,  than  to  thofe  perfonal 
endowments,  which  he  derived  from  nature  and  from  in- 
duftry.  That  rapid  progrefs  of  conqueft,  which  we  fo 
much  admire  in  ancient  hiflory,  was  here  renewed  in 
modern  annals ;  and  without  that  caufe,  to  which,  in 
former  ages,  it  had  ever  been  owing.  Military  nations 
were  not  now  engaged  againft  an  undifciplined  and  un- 
warlike  people  ;  nor  heroes  fet  in  oppofition  to  cowards. 
The  veteran  troops  of  Ferdinand,  conducted  by  the  mod 
celebrated  generals  of  the  age,  were  foiled  in  every  en- 
counter, and  all  Germany  was  over-run  in  an  infrant  by 
the  victorious  Swede.  But  by  this  extraordinary  and  un- 
expected fuccefs  of  his  ally,  Charles  failed  of  the  purpofe, 
for  which  he  framed  the  alliance.  Guftavus,  elated  by 
profperity,  began  to  form  more  extenfive  plans  of  ambi- 
tion ;  and  in  freeing  Germany  from  the  yoke  of  Ferdi- 
nand, he  intended  to  reduce  it  to  fubjection  under  his 
own.  He  refufed  to  reftore  the  Palatine  to  his  princi- 
pality, except  on  conditions,  which  would  have  kept 
him  in  total  dependence  !.  And  thus  the  negociation  was 
protra&ed  ;  till  the  battle  of  Lutzen,  where  the  Swedifh 

m  Rufliwcrth,  vol.  1.  p.  46.  53,  62.  gj,  f  Franklyn,  vol.  i. 

p.  415. 
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CHAP,  monarch   perifhed   in  the  midft  of  a  complete  vi&ory 
which  he  obtained  over  his  enemies. 


We  have  carried  on  thefe  tranfactions  a  few  years  be- 
yond the  prefent  period,  that  we  might  not  be  obliged  to 
return  to  them  ;  nor  be  henceforth  interrupted  in  our  Re- 
count of  Charles's  court  and  kingdoms. 

State  of  the       When  we  confider  Charles  as  prefiding  in  his  court, 
court  and  afTociatinp-  with  his  familv,  it  is  difficult  to  imagine  a 

character  at  once  more  refpectable  and  more  amiable.  A 
kind  hufband,  an  indulgent  father,  a  gentle  mafter,  a 
ftedfaft  friend  ;  to  all  thefe  eulogies,  his  conduct  in  pri- 
vate life  fully  intitled  him.  As  a  monarch  too,  in  the 
exterior  qualities,  he  excelled  ;  in  the  elTential,  he  was 
not  defective.  His  addrefs  and  manner,  though  perhaps 
inclining  a  little  towards  ftatelinefs  and  formality,  in  the 
main  correfponded  to  his  high  rank,  and  gave  grace  to 
that  referve  and  gravity,  which  were  natural  to  him. 
The  moderation  and  equity,  which  fhone  forth  in  his 
temper,  feemed  to  fecure  him  againfl  rafh  and  dangerous 
enterprizes  :  The  good  fenfe,  which  he  difplayed  in  his 
difcourfe  and  converfation,  feemed  to  warrant  his  fuccefs 
in  every  reafonable  undertaking.  Other  endowments 
likewife  he  had  attained,  which,  in  a  private  gentleman* 
would  have  been  highly  ornamental,  and  which,  in  a 
great  monarch,  might  have  proved  extremely  ufeful  to 
his  people.  He  was  poiTefled  of  an  excellent  tafte  in  all 
the  fine  arts ;  and  the  love  of  painting  was  in  fome  degree 
his  favourite  paffion.  Learned  beyond  what  is  common 
in  princes,  he  was  a  good  judge  of  writing  in  others,  and 
enjoyed,  himieif,  no  mean  talent  in  compofition.  in 
any  other  age  cr  nation,  this  monarch  had  been  fecure 
of  a  profperous  and  a  happy  reign.  But  the  high  idea  of 
his  own  authority,  which  he  had  imbibed,  made  him.  in- 
capable of  giving  way  to  -the  foirit  of  liberty,  which  be* 
gan  to  prevail  among  his  fubjecb.     His  politics  were  not 

fupportc^ 
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fupported  by  fuch   vigour  and  forefight  as  might  enable c  H  ^  P. 
him  to  fubdue  their  pretentions,  and  maintain  his  prero-  t  » 

gative  at  the  high  pitch,  to  which  it  had  been  raifed   by     »6i°- 
jiis  predecefibrs.      And  above  all,  the  fpirit  of  enthufi- 
afm,  being  univerfally  difFufcd,  difappointed  all  the  views 
of  human  prudence,  and  difturbed  the  operation  of  every 
motive,  which  ufually  influences  fociety. 

But  the  misfortunes,  arifing  from  thefe  caufes,  were 
yet  remote.  Charles  now  enjoyed  himfelf  in  the  full  ex- 
ercife  of  his  authority,  in  a  focial  intercourfe  with  his 
friends  and  courtiers,  and  in  a  moderate  ufe  of  thofe  plea- 
fures,  which  he-moft  affected, 

After  the  death  of  Buckingham,  who  had  fomewhat  charade* 

alienated  Charles  from  the  queen,  (lie  is  to  be  confidered  °* the 

1  _  queers    . 

as  his  chief  friend  and  favourite.  That  ruftic  contempt 
of  the  fair  fex,  which  James  affected,  and  which,  ba- 
nifhing  them  from  his  court,  made  it  refemble  more  a  fair 
or  an  exchange,  than  the  feat  of  a  great  prince,  was  very 
wide  of  thedifpofition  of  this  monarch.  But  though  full 
of  complaifance  to  the  whole  fex,  Charles  referved  all  his 
paiTion  for  his  con  fort,  to  whom  he  attached  himfelf  with 
unfhaken  fidelity  and  confidence.  By  her  fenfe  and  fpirit, 
as  well  as  by  her  beauty,  lhe  juftified  the  fondnefs  of  her 
hufband  ;  though  it  is  allowed,  that,  being  fomewhat  of 
a  padionate  temper,  fhe  precipitated  him  into  hafty  and 
imprudent  meafures.  Her  religion,  likewife,  to  which  fhe 
was  much  addicted,  muff  be  regarded  as  a  great  misfor- 
tune ;  fince  it  augmented  the  jealoufy,  which  prevailed 
againft  the  court,  and  engaged  her  to  procure  for  the 
catholics  fbme  indulgences,  which  were  generally  diflaftc- 
ful  to  the  nation  £, 

In  the  former  fituation  of  the  Engli Cii  £overnrnenr, 
when  the  fovereign  was  in  a  great  rneafure  independent 
of  his  fubjecls,   the  king  chofe  his  miniileis,  either  from 

perfonal 


Strafford. 
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CHAP,  perfonal  favour,  or  from  an  opinion  of  their  abilities ; 

LI  I.  . 

without  any  regard  to  their  parliamentary  intereft  or  ta- 

l63°«  lents.  It  has  fince  been  the  maxim  of  princes,  wherever- 
popular  leaders  encroach  too  much  on  royal  authority,  to 
confer  offices  on  them  ;  in  expectation  that  they  will  after- 
wards become  more  careful  not  to  diminifh  that  power, 
which  has  become  their  own.  Thefe  politics  were  now 
embraced  by  Charles  ;  a  fure  proof  that  a  fecret  revolu- 
tion had  happened  in  the  eonftitution,  and  had  necefli- 
tated  the  prince  to  adopt  new  maxims  of  government  h. 
But  the  views  of  the  king  were  at  this  time  fo  repugnant 
to  thofe  of  the  puritans,  that  the  leaders,  whom  he  gain- 
ed, loft,  from  that  moment,  all  intereft  with  their  party, 
and  were  even  purfued  as  traitors,  with  implacable  hatred 
and  refentment.  This  was  the  cafe  with  Sir  Thomas 
Wentworth,  whom  the  king  created,  flrft  a  baron,  then 
a  vifcount,  and  afterwards  earl  of  Strafford  \  made  him 
prefident  of  the  council  of  York,  and  deputy  of  Ireland  ; 
and  regarded  him  as  his  chief  minifter  and  counfellor. 
By  his  eminent  talents  and  abilities,  Strafford  merited  all 
the  confidence,  which  his  mafter  repofed  in  him  :  His 
character  was  ftately  and  auftere  ;  more  fitted  to  procure 
efteem  than  love  :  His  fidelity  to  the  king  was  unfhaken; 
but  as  he  now  employed  all  his  counfels  to  fupport  the 
prerogative,  which  he  had  formerly  bent  all  his  endea- 
vours to  diminifh,  his  virtue  feems  not  to  have  been 
entirely  pure,  but  to  have  been  fufceptible  of  ftrong  im- 
preflions  from  private  intereft  and  ambition.  Sir  Dudley 
Digues  was  about  the  fame  time  created  mafter  of  the 
rolls:  Nov,  attorney -general :  Littleton,  folicitor-general. 
All  thefe  had  likewife  been  parliamentary  leaders  ;  and 
were  men  eminent  in  their  profeffion  '. 

v     .  In  all   ecclciiaftical   aftairs,  and   even   in   many  civil, 

Laud,  bifhop  of  London,  had  great  influence  over  the 

>>  Sir  Edw.  Walker,  p.  328.  *  Whitloeke,  p.  13.     May,  p.  20. 

king. 
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king.  This  man  was  virtuous,  if  feverity  of  manners  c  H  A  p* 
alone  and  abftinence  from  pleafure,  could  deferve  fhat-,_  _^1  _p 
name.  He  was  learned,  if  polemical  knowledge  could  x630< 
intitle  him  to  that  praife.  He  was  difinterefted,  but  with 
unceafing  induftry  he  fludied  to  exalt  the  prieftly  and 
prelatical  character,  which  was  his  own.  His  zeal  was 
unrelenting  in  the  caufe  of  religion  ;  that  is,  in  impofing, 
by  rigorous  meafures,  his  own  tenets  and  pious  ceremo- 
nies on  the  obftinate  puritans,  who  had  profanely  dared 
to  oppofe  him.  In  profecution  of  his  holy  purpofes,  he 
overlooked  every  human  confideration  ;  or,  in  other 
words,  the  heat  and  indifcretion  of  his  temper  made  him 
neglect  the  views  of  prudence  and  rules  of  good  manners. 
He  was  in  this  refpecl:  happy,  that  all  his  enemies  were 
alfo  imagined  by  him  the  declared  enemies  to  loyalty  and 
true  piety,  and  that  every  exercife  of  his  anger,  by  that 
means,  became  in  his  eyes  a  merit  and  a  virtue.  This 
was  the  man  who  acquired  fo  great  an  afcendant  over 
Charles,  and  who  led  him,  by  the  facility  of  his  temper, 
into  a  conduct,  which  proved  fo  fatal  to  himfelf  and  to 
his  kingdoms. 

The  humour  of  the  nation  ran  at  that  time  into  the  innovations 
extreme  oppofite  to  fuperftition  ;  and  it  was  with  diffi-JJ^L 
culty  that  the  ancient  ceremonies,  to  which  men  had 
been  accuftomed,  and  which  had  been  fanctified  by  the 
practice  of  the  firft  reformers,  could  be  retained  in  divine 
fervice :  Yet  was  this  the  time  which  Laud  chofe  for  the 
introduction  of  new  ceremonies  and  obfervances.  Be- 
fides  that  thefe  were  fure  to  difpleafe  as  innovations,  there 
lay,  in  the  opinion  of  the  public,  another  very  forcible 
objection  againft  them.  Laud,  and  the  other  prelates 
who  embraced  his  meafures,  were  generally  well-inftrucl- 
ed  in  facred  antiquity,  and  had  adopted  many  of  thofe 
religious  fentiments,  which  prevailed  during  the  fourth 
and  fifth  centuries  j  when  the  Chriftian  church,  as  is  well 

known, 
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c  H  A  P.  known,  was  already  funk  into  thofe  fuperftitions,  which 

i ' ,  were  afterwards  continued  and  augmented  by  the  policy 

1630.  of  Rome.  The  revival,  therefore,  of  the  ideas  and  prac- 
tices of  that  age,  could  not  fail  of  giving  the  Englifh 
faith  and  liturgy  fome  refemblance  to  the  catholic  fuper- 
ftition,  which  the  kingdom  in  general,  and  the  puritans 
in  particular,  held  in  the  great-eft  horror  and  deteftation. 
Men  alfo  were  apt  to  think,  that  without  fome  fecret 
purpofe,  fuch  infignificant  obfervances  would  not  be 
impofed  with  fuch  unrelenting  zeal  on  the  refractory 
nation ;  and  that  Laud's  fcheme  was  to  lead  back  the 
Englifh,  by  gradual  fteps,  to  the  religion  of  their  ancef- 
tors.  They  conndered  not,  that  the  very  infignificancy 
of  thefe  ceremonies  recommended  them  to  the  fuperfti- 
tious  prelate,  and  made  them  appear  the  more  peculiarly 
facred  and  religious,  as  they  could  ferve  to  no  other  pur- 
pofe. Nor  was  the  refemblance  to  the  Romifh  ritual  any 
objection,  but  rather  a  merit,  with  Laud  and  his  brethren; 
who  bore  a  much  greater  kindnefs  to  the  mother-church, 
as  they  called  her,  than  to  the  fectaries  and  prefbyterians, 
and  frequently  recommended  her  as  a  true  Chriftian 
church ;  an  appellation  which  they  refufed,  or  at  leaft 
fcrupled  to  give  to  the  others  k.  So  openly  were  thefe 
tenets  efpoufed,  that  not  only  the  discontented  puritans 
believed  the  church  of  England  to  be  relapfing  fall  into 
Romifh  fuperftition  :  .The  court  of  Rome  nfelf  enter- 
tained hopes  of  regaining  its  authority  in  this  iiland  ; 
and,  in  order  to  forward  Laud's  fuppofed  good  intentions, 
an  offer  was  twice  made  him,  in  private,  of  a  cardinal's 
hat,  which  he  declined  accepting  K  His  anfwer  was,  as 
he  fays  himfelf,  Thai  fomeihbig  divelt  zvithin  hi?n9  which 
would  not  faffer  his  complibrice,  till  R??ne  were  other  than 
it  is  m. 

k  May,  p.  25.  *  Rufliworth,  vol.  ii.  p.Jtjo.       Wclwcod,  p.  61. 

m  Rufhworth,  vol.  ii:.  p.  1 3-7.     V/hiilctke,  p.  97. 
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A  court  lady,  daughter  of  the  earl  of  Devonihire,  CHAP. 
having  turned  catholic,  was  afked  by  Laud  the  realons 
of  her  converfion.  'Tis  chiefly?  faid  fhe,  becaufe  I  hate  to  *63°« 
travel  in  a  crowd.  The  meaning  of  this  expreflion  being 
demanded,  fhe  replied,  /  perceive  your  grace  and  many 
others  are  making  hajie  to  Rome ?  and  therefore?  in  order  to 
prevent  my  being  crowded?  I  have  gone  before  you.  It  muft 
be  confeffed,  that  though  Laud  deferved  not  the  appel- 
lation of  papift,  the  genius  of  his  religion  was,  though 
in  a  lefs  decree,  the  fame  with  that  of  the  Romifh  : 
The  fame  profound  refpecl:  was  exacted  to  the  facerdotal 
character,  the  fame  fubmiffion  required  to  the  creeds  and 
decrees  of  fynods  and  councils,  the  fame  pomp  and  cere- 
mony was  affected  in  worfhip,  and  the  fame  fuperftitious 
regard  to  days,  poftures,  meats,  and  veftments.  No 
wonder,  therefore,  that  this  prelate  was,  every-where, 
among  the  puritans,  regarded  with  horror^  as  the  fore- 
runner of  antichrift. 

As  a  fpecimen  of  the  new  ceremonies,  to  which  Laud 
facrificed  his  own  quiet  and  that  of  the  nation,  it  may 
not  be  amifs  to  relate  thofe,  which  he  was  accufed  of 
employing  in  the  confecration  of  St.  Catherine's  church, 
and  which  were  the  object  of  fuch  general  fcandal  and 
offence. 

On  the  biOiop's  approach  to  the  weft  door  of  the 
church,  a  loud  voice  cried,  Open?  Open?  ye  everlafling 
doors?  that  the  king  of  glory  may  enter  in!  Immediately 
the  doors  of  the  church  flew  open,  and  the  bifhop  entered. 
Falling;  upon  his  knees,  with  eyes  elevated  and  arms  ex- 
panded, he  uttered  thefe  words:  Tins  place  is  holy;  the 
ground  is  holy  :  In  the  name  of  the  Father?  Son?  and  Holy 
Ghoft?  I  pronounce  it  holy. 

Going  towards  the  chancel,  he  feveral  times  took  up 
from  the  floor  fome  of  the  dull:,  and  threw  it  in  the  air. 
When  he  approached,  with  his  attendants,  near  to  the 

communion-      * 
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CHAP,  communion-table,  he  bowed  frequently  towards  it :  And 

L1I 
v ' i  on  their  return,  they  went  round  the  church   repeating 

1630.      as  they   marched  along,   fome  of  the   pfalms  :   And  then 

faid  a  form  of  prayer,  which  concluded  with  thefe  words : 

We  confecrate  this  church,  and  feparate  it  unto  thee  as  holy 

ground,  not  to  be  profaned  any  more  to  common  ufes. 

After  this,  the  bifhop,  (landing  near  the  commu- 
nion-table, folemnly  pronounced  many  imprecations  upon 
fuch  as  (hould  afterwards  pollute  that  holy  place  by  muf- 
ters  of  foldiers,  or  keeping  in  it  profane  law-courts,  or 
carrying  burthens  through  it.  On  the  conclufion  of  every 
curfe  he  bowed  towards  the  eaft,  and  cried,  Lit  all  the 
people  fay,  Amen, 

The  imprecations  being  all  fo  pioufly  finifhed,  there 
were  poured  out  a  number  of  bleflings  upon  fuch  as  had 
any  hand  in  framing  and  building  that  facred  and  beau- 
tiful edifice,  and  on  fuch  as  had  given,  or  fhould  here- 
after give  to  it,  any  chalices,  plate,  ornaments,  or  utenfils. 
At  every  benediction,  he  in  like  manner  bowed  towards 
the  eaft,  and  cried,  Let  all  the  people  fay,  Amen. 

The  fermon  followed  ;  after  which,  the  bifhop  con- 
fecrated  and  adminiftered  the  facrament  in  the  following: 
manner  : 

As  he  approached  the  communion  table,  he  made  many 
lowly  reverences  :  And  coming  up  to  that  part  of  the 
table  where  the  bread  and  wine  lay,  he  bowed  feven  times. 
After  the  reading  of  many  prayers,  he  approached  the 
facramental  elements,  and  gently  lifted  up  the  corner  of 
the  napkin,  in  which  the  bread,  v/as  placed.  When  he 
beheld  the  bread,  he  fuddenly  let  fall  the  napkin,  flew 
back  a  ftep  or  two,  bowed  three  feveral  times  towards  the 
bread  ;  then  he  drew  nigh  again,  opened  the  napkin,  and 
bowed  as  before. 

Next,  he  laid  his  hand  on  the  cup,  which  had  a  co- 
ver upon  it,  and  was  filled  with  wine.     He  let  go  the 

cup, 
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cup,  fell  back,  and  bowed   thrice  toward    it.      He  ap-  CHAP. 

proached  again;  and  lifting  up  the  cover,  peeped  into  the  t  '    j 

cup.  Seeing  the  wine,  he  let  fall  the  cover,  ftarted  back,  l63°« 
and  bowed  as  before,  Then  he  received  the  facrament, 
and  gave  it  to  others.  And  many  prayers  being  faid, 
the  folemnity  of  the  confecration  ended.  The  walls  and 
floor  and  roof  of  the  fabric  were  then  fuppofed  to  be 
fufficiently  holy  n. 

Orders  were  given,  and  rigoroufiy  infilled  on,  that 
the  communion-table  fhould  be  removed  from  the  middle 
of  the  area,  where  it  hitherto  flood  in  ail  churches,  ex- 
cept in  cathedrals  °.  It  was  placed  at  the  pad  end,  railed 
in,  and  denominated  an  Altar  ;  as  the  clergyman,  who 
officiated,  received  commonly  the  appellation  of  Priest. 
It  is  not  eafy  to  imagine  the  difcontents  excited  by  this 
innovation,  and  the  fufpicions  which  it  gave  rife  to. 

The  kneeling  at  the  altar,  and  the  ufing  of  copes,  a 
fpecies  of  embroidered  veftment,  in  adminiftring  the  fa- 
crament, were  alfo  known  to  be  great  objects  of  fcandal» 
as  being  popifh  practices  :  But  the  oppofition  rather 
encreafed  than  abated  the  zeal  of  the  prelate,  for  the 
introduction  of  thefe  habits  and  ceremonies. 

All  kinds  of  ornament,  efpeeially  pictures,  were  ne- 
cefTary  for  fupporting  that  mechanical  devotion,  which 
was  purpofed  to  be  raifed  in  this  model  of  religion  :  But 
as  thefe  had  been  fo  much  employed  by  the  church  of 
Rome,  and  had  given  rife  to  fo  much  fuperfcition,  Or 
what  the  puritans  called  idolatry ;  it  was  impoflible  to 
introduce  them  into  Englifh  churches,  without  exciting 
general  murmurs  and  complaints.  But  Laud,  pof- 
felTed  of  prefent  authority,  perfifted  in  his  purpofe,  and 
made  feveral  attempts  towards  acquiring  thefe  orna- 
ments.    Some  of  the  pictures,  introduced  by  him,  were 

n  Rufliworth>  vol.  ii.  p.  76,  77.     Wei  wood,  p.  275,     Fraa.klyn,  p,  386. 
*  Rufliworth,  vol.  ii,  p.  107.     Whitlocke,  p,  241 
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CHAP,  alfo  found,  upon  enquiry,  to  be  the  very  fame  that  might 
j  be  met  with  in  the  mafs-book.     The  crucifix  too,  that 
l63°«     eternal  confolation  of  all  pious  catholics,  and  terror  to  alt 
found  protedants,  was  not  forgotten  on  this  occafion  p. 

It  was  much  remarked,  that  Sherfield,  the  recorder 
of  Salifbury,  was  tried  in  the  flar-chamber,  for  having 
broken,  contrary  to  the  bifhop  of  Salifbury's  exprefs  in- 
junctions, a  painted  window  of  St.  Edmond's  church  in 
that  city.  He  boafted,  that  he  had  deftroyed  thefe  mo- 
numents of  idolatry  :  But  for  this  effort  of  his  zeal,  he 
was  fined  500  pounds,  removed  from  his  office,  con- 
demned to  make  a  public  acknowledgment,  and  be  bound 
to  his  good  behaviour  <*. 

Not  only  fuch  of  the  clergy,  as  neglected  to  obferve 
every  ceremony,  were  fufpended  and  deprived  by  the 
high-commiffion  court :  Oaths  were,  by  many  of  the 
bifhops,  impofed  on  the  church-wardens  ;  and  they  were 
fworn  to  inform  againft  any  one,  who  acted  contrary  to 
the  ecclefiaftical  canons  r.  Such  a  meafure,  though  prac- 
tifed  during  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  gave  much  offence; 
as  refembling  too  nearly  the  practice  of  the  Romifh  in- 
quifition. 

To  {how  the  greater  alienation  from  the  churches 
reformed  after  the  prefbyterian  model,  Laud  advifed,  that 
the  difcipline  and  worfhip  of  the  church  fhould  be  im- 
.  pofed  on  the  Englifh  regiments  and  trading  companies 
abroad s.  All  foreigners  of  the  Dutch  and  Walloon  con- 
gregations were  commanded  to  attend  the  eftablifhed 
church  -,  and  indulgence  was  granted  to  none  after  the 
children  of  the  firft  denizens c.  Scudamore  too,  the 
king's  ambaflador  at  Paris,  had  orders  to  withdraw  him- 

P  Rufinvorth,  vol.  ii.  p.  27a,  273.  q  Ibid,  p.  15a.     State  Trials, 

vol.  v.  p.  46.     Fraaklyn,  p.  410,  4^,  412,  i"  Ruihworth,  vol.  ii. 

P,  186.                •  Ibid,  p.  2^9,     Franklyn,  p.  451.                *  Ruihworth, 
vol,  ii,  pi  272. 
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felf  from  the  communion  of  the  hugonots.     Even  men  c  **  A  p« 

of  fenfe  were  apt  to  blame  this  conduct,  not  only  becaufe  1 v * 

it  gave  offence  in  England,  but  becaufe,  in  foreign  coun-      ,53°* 
tries,  it  loft  the  crown  the  advantage  of  being, confidered 
as  the  head  and  fupport  of  the  reformation  u. 

On  pretence  of  pacifying  difputes,  orders  were  ifTued 
from  the  council,  forbidding  on  both  fides,  all  preaching 
and  printing  with  regard  to  the  controverted  points  of 
predeftination  and  free-will.  But  it  was  complained  of, 
and  probably  with  reafon,  that  the  impartiality  was  al- 
together confined  to  the  orders,  and  that  the  execution 
of  them  was  only  meant  againft  the  calvinifts. 

In  return  for  Charles's  indulgence  towards  the  church, 
Laud  and  his  followers  took  care  to  magnify,  on  every 
occafion,  the  regal  authority,  and  to  treat,  with  the  ut~ 
moft  difdain  or  deteftation,  all  puritanical  pretenficns  to 
a  free  and  independent  conflitution.  But  while  thefe 
prelates  were  fo  liberal  in  railing  the  crown  at  the  expence 
of  public  liberty,  they  made  no  fcruple  of  encroaching 
themfelves,  on  the  royal  rights  the  moft  ineonteftlble . 
in  order  to  exalt  the  hierarchy,  and  procure  to  their  own 
order  dominion  and  independence.  All  tiie  doctrines 
which  the  Romifh  church  had  borrowed  from  fome  of 
the  fathers,  and  which  freed  the  fpiritual  from  fubordi- 
nation  to  the  civil  power,  were  now  adopted  by  the 
church  of  England,  and  interwoven  with  her  political 
and  religious  tenets.  A  divine  and  apoftolical  charter 
was  infifted  on,  preferably  to  a  legal  and  parliamentary 
onew.  The  facerdotal  character  was  magnified  as  facred 
and  indefeizable  :  All  right  to  fpiritual  authority,  or  even 
to  private  judgment  in  fpiritual  fubjec"ts,  was  refufed  to 
profane  laymen  :  Ecclefiaftical  courts  were  held  by  the 
bifhops  in  their  own  name,  without  any  notice  taken  of 

«  State  papers  co!le£led  by  the  earl  of  Clarendon,  p.  338. 
v  Whitlcuke,  p.  aa, 
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C  "if  P*  l^e  king's  authority :  And  Charles,  though  extremely 
L.— v^j  jealous  of  every  claim  in  popular  afTemblies,  feemed  ra- 
,63°*  ther  to  encourage  than  reprefs  thofe  encroachments  of  his 
clergy.  Having  felt  many  fenfible  inconveniences  from 
the  independent  fpirit  of  parliaments,  he  attached  himfelf 
entirely  to  thofe  who  profefTed  a  devoted  obedience  to  his 
crown  and  perfon  ;  nor  did  he  forefee,  that  the  ecclefiaf- 
tical  power,  which  he  exalted,  not  admitting  of  any  pre- 
cife  boundary,  might  in  time  become  more  dangerous  to 
public  peace,  and  no  lefs  fatal  to  royal  prerogative  thanv 
the  other. 

So  early  as  the  coronation,  Laud  was  the  perfon,  ac- 
cording to  general  opinion,  that  introduced  a  novelty,, 
which,  though  overlooked  by  Charles,  made  a  deep  im- 
preflion  on  many  of  the  byeflanders.     After  the  ufual 
ceremonies,  thefe  words  were  recited  to  the  king.  "  Stand 
45  and  hold   faft,  from  henceforth,  the  place  to  which 
**  you  have  been  heir  by  the  fucceflion  of  your  forefa- 
*e  thers,  being  now  delivered  to  you  by  the  authority  of 
r*  Almighty  God,  and  by  the  hands  of  us  and  all  the 
*'  bifhops  and  fcrvants  of  God.     And,  as  you  fee  the 
6C  clergy  to  come  nearer  the  altar  than  others,  fo  remem- 
"  ber,  that,  in   all  places  convenient,   you  give  then* 
**  greater  honour  \  that  the  Mediator  of  God  and  man 
"  may  eftablifh  you  on  the  kingly  throne,  to  be  a  medi- 
<c  ator  betwixt  the  clergy  and  the  laity ;  and  that  you 
c<  may  reign  for  ever  with  Jefus  Chrift,  the  King  of 
«'  kings,  and  Lord  of  lords  x." 

The  principles,  which  exalted  prerogative,  were  not 
entertained  by  the  king  merely  as  foft  and  agreeable  to 
his  royal  ears :  They  were  alfo  put  in  practice  during 
the  time  that  he  ruled  without  parliaments.  Though 
frugal  and  regular  in  his  expence,  he  wanted  money  for 
the  fupport  of  government  \  and  he  levied  it,  either  by 

*  FyjiLiyn.  p.  114.      JUAworth,  vol.  i.  p,  201, 
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the  revival  of  obfolete  laws,  or  by  violations,  fome  more  c  H  A  p- 
open,  fome  more  difguifed,  of  the  privileges  of  the  na-  ^_  -r      j 
tion.     Though   humane  and   gentle   in  his  temper,  he      l63°« 
gave  way  to  a  few  feverities  in  the  ftar  chamber  and  high- 
commiffion,  which   feemed  neceflary,  in  order  to  fupport 
the  prefent  mode  of  adminiftration,  and  reprefs  the  ri- 
sing fpirit  of  liberty  throughout  the   kingdom.     Under 
thefe  two  heads  may  be  reduced  all  the  remarkable  tranfac- 
tions  of  this  reign,  during  fome  years:  For,  in  peace- 
able and  profperous  times,  where  a  neutrality  in  foreign 
affairs  is  obferved,  fcarcely  any  thing  is  remarkable,  but 
what  is,  in  fome  degree,  blamed,  or  blameable.     And, 
left  the    hope    of  relief  or  protection    from   parliament 
might  encourage  oppofition,  Charles  iflued  a  proclama- 
tion  in   which  he  declared,    "  That,  whereas,  for  feve- 
<c  ral  ill  ends,  the  calling  again  of  a  parliament  is  di- 
u  vulged ;  though  his  majelty  has  fhown,    by  frequent 
"  meetings  with  his  people,  his  love  to  the  ufe  of  par- 
*c  liaments  :    Yet  the  late  abufe  having,  for  the  prefent, 
*c  driven  him  unwillingly   out  of  that  courfe  ;  he  will 
"  account  it  prefumption  for  any  one  to  prefcribe  to  him 
"  any  time  for  the   calling  of  that  affembly  y,"     This 
was   generally  conftrued  as  a  declaration,  that,    during 
this  reign,  no  more  parliaments  were  intended  to  be  fum- 
moned  z.     And  every  meafure  of  the  king's  confirmed  a 
fufpicion,  fo  difagreeable  to  the  generality  of  the  people. 

Tonnage  and  poundage  continued  to  be  levied    by  irregular 
the  royal  authority  alone.     The  former  additional  impofi.  levies  of 

J  ■  J  *  money. 

cions  were  ftill  exacted.     Even  new  impofitions  were  laid 
on  feveral  kinds  of  merchandize  a. 

The  cuflom-houfe  officers  received  orders  from  the 
council  to  enterin  to  any  houfe,  warehoufe,  or  cellar ; 
to  fearch  any  trunk  or  cheft ;  and  to  break  any  bulk 
whatever  j  in  default  of  the  payment  of  cuftoms  b. 

y  Pari.  Hift.  vol.  viii.  p.  389.     Rufh.  vol.  ii.  p.  3.    z  Clarendon,  voJ.  J 
j»,  $,  May,  p.  14..     a  Rufh.  vol.  ii.  p.  8.  May,  p.  16.  ^J*  Rufh.  vol,  ii.  p.  9. 
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°  uiA  P*     *N  orc*er  t0  exerc^e  tne  m^itia,  and  to  keep  them  in 
v, — v — _/good  order,  each  county,  by   an  edict   of  the  council, 
1  3°»     was   afTerTed  in  a  Certain  fum,  for  maintaining  a  mufter- 
mafter,  appointed   for  that  fervicec. 

Compositions  were  openly  made  with  recufants, 
and  the  popim  religion  became  a  regular  part  of  the 
revenue.  This  was  all  the  perfecution  which  it  under- 
went during  the  reign  of  Charles  d. 

A  commission  was  granted  for  compounding  with 
fuch  as  were  poffefled  of  crown-lands  upon  defective 
titles  ;  and,  on  this  pretence,  fome  money  was  exacted 
from  the  people  e. 

There  was  a  law  of  Edward  II.  %  That  whoever 
was  pofTefTed  of  twenty  pounds  a  year  in  land,  mould  be 
obliged,  when  fummoned,  to  appear  and  to  receive  the 
order  of  knighthood.  Twenty  pounds,  at  that  time, 
partly  by  the  change  of  denomination,  partly  by  that 
in  the  value  of  money,  were  equivalent  to  200  in  the  fe- 
venteenth  century  ;  and  it  feemed  juit,  that  the  king  mould 
not  ftrictly  infill  on  the  letter  of  the  law,  and  oblige  peo- 
ple of  fo  fmall  revenue  to  accept  of  that  expenfive  ho- 
nour. Edward  VI.  g,  and  queen  Elizabeth  b,  who  had 
both  of  them  made  ufe  of  this  expedient  for  raifing  mo- 
ney, had  fummoned  only  thofe  who  were  poffefTed  of 
forty  pounds  a  year  and  upwards  to  receive  knighthood, 
or  compound  for  their  neglect ;  and  Charles  imitated 
their  example,  in  granting  che  fame  indulgence.  Com- 
miilioners  were  appointed  for  fixing  the  rates  of  compofi- 
tion  j  and  inilructions  were  given  to  theie  ccmmiiiioners, 
not  to  accept  of  a  lefs  fum  than  would  have  been  due 
by  the  party,  upon  a  tax  of  three  fubiidies  and  a 
half  l.     Nothing   proves  more    plainly,  how  ill-difpofcd 

«  Rufh.  vol.  ii.  p.  10.  d  Idem,  ibid,  p.  II,  12.  13,  247. 

e   Idem,  ibid.  p.  J,g.  f  Statuiun:  de  mil'itibui.  %  il^tr.cr,  torn.  xv.. 

p.  124.  h  Idem,  493.  504.  i  Rufh*  vol.  ii.  p.  7°>7'j7** 

Wjj',  p.  16. 
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the  people  were  to  the  meafures  of  the  crown,  than  toc  ha  p. 

obferve,  that  they  loudly  complained  of  an  expedient,  ^_^ » 

founded  on  pofitive  ftatute,  and  warranted  by  fuch  recent      1630. 
precedents.      The   law  was   pretended   to  be  obfolete ; 
though  only  one  reign  had  intervened  fince  the  laft  exe- 
cution of  it. 

Barnard,  ledurer  of  St.  Sepulchre's,  London,  ufed  Severities  of 

r  _  the  ftar- 

this  exprefTion  in  his  prayer  before  fermon ;  Lord,  open  chamber 
the  eyes  of  the  queen's  majejly,  that  Jhe  may  fee  Jefus  Chri/i,  "^^on, 
whom  Jhe  has  pierced  with  her  infidelity ',  fuperjiition,  and  ido- 
latry.    He  was  queftioned  in  the  high-commiflion  court 
for  this  infult  on  the  queen ;  but,  upon  his  fubmilTion, 
difmiffed  k.     Leighton  who  had  written  libels  againfl  the 
king,  the  queen,  the  bifhops,  and  the  whole  adminiftra- 
tion,  was  condemned  by  a  very  fevere,  if  not  a  cruel, 
fentence  ;  but  the  execution  of  it  was  fufpended  for  fome 
time,  in  expectation  of  his  fubmiffion  l.     All  the  feveri- 
ties,  indeed,  of  this  reign  were  exercifed    againft  thofe 
who  triumphed  in  their  fufFerings,  who  courted  perfec- 
tion, and  braved  authority  :  And,  on  that  account,  their 
punifhment  may  be  deemed  the  morejuft,  but  the  lefs 
prudent.      To  have  neglected  them  entirely,  had  it  been 
confident  with    order  and   public  fafety,   had    been  the 
wifeft  meafure,  that  could  have  been  embraced  j  as  per- 
haps it  had  been  the  moft  fevere  punifhment,  that  could 
have  been  inflicted  on  thefe  zealots. 

In  order  to  gratify  the  clergy  with  a  magnificent  fa-  i6ji. 
brie,  fubferiptions  were  fet  on  foot,  for  repairing  and 
rebuilding  St  Paul's  ;  and  the  king,  by  his  countenance 
and  example,  encouraged  this  laudable  undertaking  "*. 
By  order  of  the  privy-council,  St.  Gregory's  church  was 
removed,  as  an  impediment  to  the  project  of  extending 
and  beautifying  the  cathedral.     Some  houfes  and  fhops 

k  Rufhworth,  vo].  ii.  p.   32.  1  Kennet's  complete  hifc.    vol.  iii. 

p.  60.  Whitlockej  p.  15.  m  Uem,  p.  17, 
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c  h  A  P.  likewife  were  pulled  down  ;  and  cbmpenfation  was  made 

Lif« 

v. v i  to  the  owners  n.     As  there   was  no  immediate  profpect 

$63 x»  of  aiTembling  a  parliament,  fach  acts  of  power  in  the 
king  became  neceflaryj  and  in  no  former  age  would  the 
people  have  entertained  any  fcruple  with  regard  to  them. 
It  muft  be  remarked,  that  the  Puritans  were  extremely 
averfe  to  the  railing  of  this  ornament  to  the  capital.  It 
favoured,  as  they  pretended,  of  popifh  fuperftition. 

A  stamp  duty  was  impofed  on  cards  :  A  new  tax, 
which,  of  itfelf,  was  liable  to  no  objection  ;  but  ap- 
peared of  dangerous  confequence,  when  coniidered  as  ar- 
bitrary and  illegal  °. 

Monopolies  were  revived ;  an  oppremVe  method  of 
levying  money,  being  unlimited  as  well  as  deftruc~tive  of 
induffcry.  The  laft  parliament  of  James,  which  abolifhed 
monopolies,  had  left  an  equitable  exception  in  favour  of 
new  inventions ;  and  on  pretence  of  thefe,  and  of  erect- 
ing new  companies  and  corporations,  was  this  grievance 
now  renewed.  The  manufacture  of  foap  was  given  to  a 
company  who  paid  a  fum  for  their  patent  p.  Leather, 
fait,  and  many  other  commodities,  even  down  to  linen 
rags,  were  likewife  put  under  reftri£Hqns. 

It  is  affirmed  by  Clarendon,  that  fo  little  benefit  was 
reaped  from  thefe  projects,  that  of  20c,ccp  pounds  thereby 
levied  on  the  people,  fcarcely  1500  came  into  the  king's 
coffers.  Though  we  ought  not  to  fufpetf:  the  noble  hifto- 
rian  of  exaggerations  to  the  difad vantage  of  Charles's 
mcafures;  this  fact,  it  muft  be  owned,  appears  fome- 
what  incredible.  The  fame  author  adds,  that  the  king's 
intention  was  to  teach  his  fubje&s  how  unthrifty  a 
thing  it  was  to  refufe  reafonable  fupplics  to  the  crown. 
An  imprudent  projed  !  to  offend  a  whole  nation,  under 
the   view   of  punimment ;  and  to  hope,  by  a&s   of  vio- 

*  Rufliworth,  vol.  ii.  p.  28,  89,  90.  207.  462.  7'8-  c  Idei»>  iUd' 

fc  I0-  p  Ruihv/orth,  vol.  ii.  p.  136.  14Z.  189.  252. 
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lence,    to  break  their  refractory  fpirits,   without  being  CHAT. 
poiTefTed  of  any  force  to  prevent  refinance.  t         '     » 

The  council  of  York  had  been  firft  erected,  after  a  i6j». 
rebellion,  by  a  patent  from  Henry  VIII.  without  any 
authority  of  parliament ;  and  this  exercife  of  power,  like 
many  others,  was  indulged  to  that  arbitrary  monarch. 
This  council  had  long  acted  chiefly  as  a  criminal  court  j 
but,  befides  fome  innovations,  introduced  by  James, 
Charles  thought  proper,  fome  time  after  Wentworth  was 
made  prefident,  to  extend  its  powers,  and  to  give  it  a 
large  civil  jurifdiction,  and  that,  in  fome  refpects,  dis- 
cretionary 1,  It  is  not  improbable,  that  the  king's  in- 
tention was  only  to  prevent  inconveniencies,  which  aroie 
from  the  bringing  of  every  caufe,  from  the  mod  diflant 
parts  of  the  kingdom,  into  Weflminfter-hall  :  But  the 
confequence,  in  the  mean  time,  of  this  meafure,  was  the 
putting  of  all  the  northern  counties  out  of  the  protection 
of  ordinary  law,  and  fubjecting  them  to  an  authority 
fomewhat  arbitrary.  Some  irregular  acts  of  that  council 
were,  this  year,  complained  of  r. 

The  court  of  ftar-chamber  extended  its  authority  ;  ,g« 
and  it  was  matter  of  complaint,  that  it  encroached  upon 
the  jurifdiction  of  the  other  courts ;  impofmg  heavy  fines 
and  inflicting  fevere  punifhment,  beyond  the  ufual  courfe 
of  juftice.  Sir  David  Foulis  was  fined  5000  pounds, 
chiefly  becaufe  he  had  diiTnaded  a  friend  from  compound- 
ing with  the  commiilioners  of  knighthood  s. 

Prynne,  a  barriiter  of  LincolnVInn,  had  written  an 
enormous  quarto  of  a  thoufand  pages,  which  he  called 
HiJlrio'Ma/iyx.  Its  profeiTed  purpofe  was  to  decry  flage- 
plays,  comedies,  interludes,  mufic,  dancing;  but  the 
author  likewife  took  occafion  to  declaim  againft  hunting, 

«[  Ruftiworth,  vol.  ii.  p.  \^%}  159,  &c.     Franklyn,  p.  412.  r  Rufo- 

wonh,  vol,  ii.  p.  zoz}  203.  *  Ibid.  vol.  ii,  p.  2IJ,  216,  Sec. 

public' 
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CHAP,  public  feftivals,  Chriftmas-keeping,  bonfires,  and  May- 
>  poles.     His  zeal  againft  all  thefe  levities,  he  fays,  was 
*633«      firft  moved,  by  obferving,  that  plays  fold  better  than  the 
choiceft  fermons,  and  that  they  were  frequently  printed 
on  finer  paper  than  the  Bible  itfelf.     Befides,  that  the 
players  were  often  papifts,  and  defperately  wicked  ;   the 
play-houfes,  he  affirms,  are  Satan's  chapels,   the  play- 
haunters  little  better  than  incarnate  devils ;  and  fo  many 
fteps  in  a  dance,  fo  many  paces  to  hell.    The  chief  crime 
of  Nero  he  reprefents  to  have  been,  his  frequenting  and 
acting  of  plays;    and  thofe,  who   nobly  confpired  his 
death,  were  principally  moved  to  it,  as  he  affirms,  by 
their  indignation  at  that  enormity.    The  reft  of  his  thou- 
fand  pages  is  of  a  like  ftrain.     He  had  obtained  a  licence 
from  archbiihop  Abbot's  chaplain  ;   yet  was  he  indicted 
in  the  ftar-chamber  as  a  libeller.     It  was  thought  fome- 
what  hard,  that  general  invectives  againft  plays  mould 
be  interpreted  into  fatires  againft  the  king  and  queen, 
merely  becaufe   they  frequented  thefe  amufements,  and 
becauie  the  queen  fometiines  acted  a  part  in  paftorals 
and  interludes,  which  were  reprefented  at  court.     The 
author,  it  mud  be  owned,  had,  in  plainer  terms,  blamed 
the  hierarchy,  the  ceremonies,   the  innovations  in  reli- 
gious woiihip,  and  the  new  fuperftitions,  introduced  by 
Laud  c  ;  and  this  probably,  together  with  the  obftinacy 
and  petulance  of  his  behaviour  before  the  ftar-chamber, 
was  the  reafon  why  his  fentence  was  fo  fevere.     He  was 
condemned  to  be  put  from  the  bar ;    to  ftand  on  the  pil- 
lory in  two  places,  Weftminfter  and  Cheapfide ;  to  lofe 

*  The  muf.c  jn  the  churches  he  affirmed  not  to  be  the  noife  of  men,  but 
a  bleating  of  brute  beafis  j  choiriffers  bellow  the  tenor,  as  it  were  oxen  ;  bark 
a  counterpart,  as  it  were  a  kennel  of  dogs  5  roar  out  a  treble,  as  it  w?re  a  fort 
of  b-ilis  ;  and  grunt  0'it  a  isaf-,  as  it  were  a  number  of  hogs  :  Chriftmas,  as 
it  is  kept,  is  the  devi.'s  Chr.itmasj  and  Prynne  employed  a  great  number  of 
ra^es  10  pirfuacie  men  to  affedt  the  name  of  Purirar,  as  if  Chrlfl  had  been  a 
Puritan  5  and  (<j  he  faith  i"  his  Jade*'.     Rufh,  volt  ii.  p.  223. 
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both  his  ears,  one  in  each  place;   to  pay  50CO  pounds,  C  HAP. 
fine  to  the  king  ;  and  to  be  imprifoned  during  life  J.         >_        *    f 

This  fame  Prynne  v/as  a  great  hero  among  the  Puri-  l633» 
tans  ;  and  it  was  chiefly  with  a  view  of  mortifying  that 
feci:,  that,  though  of  an  honourable  profefiion,  he  was 
condemned  by  the  ftar-chamber  to  fo  ignominious  a  pu- 
nishment. The  thorough-paced  Puritans  were  ciftin- 
guimable  by  the  fournefs  and  aufterity  of  their  manners, 
and  by  their  averfion  to  all  pleafure  and  fociety  yr.  To 
infpire  them  with  better  humour,  was  certainly,  both  for 
their  own  fake  and  that  of  the  public,  a  laudabh  inten- 
tion in  the  court ;  but  whether  pillories,  fines,  and  pri- 
fons,  were  proper  expedients  for  thatpurpofe,  may  admit 
of  fome  queftion. 

Another  expedient  which  the  king  tried,  in  order  to 
infufe  chearfulnefs  into  the  national  devotion,  was  not 
much  more  fucceisful.  He  renewed  his  father's  edicl: 
for  allowing  fports  and  recreations  on  Sunday  to  fuch  as 
attended  public  worGiip  ;  and  he  ordered  his  proclama- 
tion for  that  pupofe  to  be  publicly  read  by  the  clergy 
after  divine  fervice  x.  Thofe  who  were  puritanically  af- 
fected, refufed  obedience,  and  were  punifhed  by  fufpen- 
flon  or  deprivation.  The  differences  between  the  feels 
were  before  fufHciently  great ;  nor  was  it  neceffary  to 
widen  them  farther  by  thefe  inventions. 

Some  encouragement  and  protection,  which  the  king 
and  the  bifhops  gave  to  wakes,  church- ales,  bride-ales, 
and  other  chearful  festivals  of  the  common  people,  were 
the  objects  of  like  fcandal  to  the  Puritans  y. 

This  year,  Charles  made  a  journey  to  Scotland,  at-jUnei*. 
tended  by  the  court,  in  order  to  hold  a  parliament  there, 

u  Rufli.  vol.ii.  p,  220,  2»t,  &c.  w  Dugdale,  p.  2.  *  Rufll. 

vo'.ii.  p.  19-5.459.     Whitlocke,   p.  16,  17.     Franklyn,  p.  437. 
y  Ruih.  vol.  ii.  p.  :91,19c,    M-y,  ?•  z» 

and 
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CHAP.  and  to  pafs  through  the  ceremony  of  his  coronation.   The 

■      -^j  nobility  and  gentry  of  both  kingdoms  rivaled  each  other, 

1633.     in  expreffing  all  duty  and  refpect  to  the  king,  and  in 

fhowing  mutual  friendship  and  regard  to  each  other.    No 

one  could  have  fufpecled,  from  exterior  appearances,  that 

fuch  dreadful  fcenes  were  approaching. 

One  chief  article  of  bufinefs  (for  it  deferves  the  name) 
which  the  king  tranfadted  in  this  parliament,  was,  befides 
obtaining  fome  fupply,  to  procure  authority  for  ordering 
the  habits  of  clergymen z.  The  a£t  did  not  pafs  with- 
out oppofition  and  difficulty.  The  dreadful  furplice  was 
before  men's  eyes ;  and  they  apprehended,  with  fome 
reafon,  that,  under  fanction  of  this  law,  it  would  foon 
be  introduced  among  them.  Though  the  king  believed, 
that  his  prerogative  intitled  him  to  a  power,  in  general, 
of  directing  whatever  belonged  to  the  exterior  govern- 
ment of  the  church  ;  this  was  deemed  a  matter  of  too 
great  importance  to  be  ordered  without  the  fanclion  of  a 
particular  ftatute. 

Immediately  after  the  king's  return  to  England,  he 
heard  of  arehbifhop  Abbot's  death  :  And,  without  delay, 
he  conferred  that  dignity  on  his  favourite,  Laud  ;  who, 
by  this  acceflion  of  authority,  was  now  enabled  to  main- 
tain ecclefiaftical  difcipline  with  greater  rigour,  and  to 
aggravate  the  general  difcontent  of  the  nation. 

Laud  obtained  the  bifhopric  of  London  for  his  friend, 
Juxon  ;  and,  about  a  year  after  the  death  of  Sir  Richard 
Wefton,  created  earl  of  Portland,  had  intereft  enough  to 
engage  the  king  to  make  that  prelate  high  treafurer. 
Juxon  was  a  perfon  of  great  integrity,  mildnefs,  and  hu- 
manity, and  endued  with  a  good  underftanding  a.  Yet 
did  this  laft  promotion  give  general  offence.  His  birth 
and  character  were  deemed  too  obfcure  for  a  man  raifed 
%o  one  of  the  highefr.  offices  of  the  crown.    And  the  clergy, 

3  Ruih.  ibid.  p.  i?3§     a  Whitlockc,  p.  23.    Clarendon,  vol.  i.  p.  99. 

it 
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it  was  thought,  were  already  too  much  elated  by  former  c  "  *  p* 
inftances  of  the  king's  attachment  to  them,  and  needed  <^^^j 
not  this  farther  encouragement  to  alTume  dominion  over      l633« 
the  laity  b.    The  Puritans,  likewife,  were  much  diffatisfied 
with  Juxon,    notwithstanding  his  eminent  virtues  -,    be- 
eaufe  he  was  a  lover  of  profane  fleld-fports,  and  hunting. 

Ship-money  was  now  introduced.     The  firft  writs  of    *6M? 
this  kind  had  been  directed  to  fea-port  towns  only  :  But  nej, 
fhip-money  was  at  this  time  levied  on  the  whole  king- 
dom ;  and  each  county  was  rated  at  a  particular  fum, 
which  was  afterwards  aflefTed  upon  individuals c*     The 
amount  of  the  whole  tax  was  very  moderate,  little  ex* 
ceeding  200,000  pounds :    It  was  levied  upon  the  people 
with  equality  :  The  money  was  entirely  expended  on  ths 
navy,  to  the  great  honour  and  advantage  of  the  king* 
dom  :   As  England  had  no  military  force,  while  all  the. 
other  powers  of  Europe    were   ftrongly  armed,  a  fleeC 
feemed  abfolutely  necelTary  for  her  fecurity  :  And  it  was 
•obvious,  that  a  navy  muft  be  built  and  equipped  at  leifure, 
during  peace  ;  nor  could  it  poflibly  be  fitted  out  on  a  fud-* 
den  emergence,  when  the  danger  became  urgent :  Yet 
all  thefe  confiderations  could  not  reconcile  the  people  to 
the  impofition.     It  was  entirely  arbitrary  :  By  the  fame 
right  any  other  tax  might  be  impofed  :  And  men  thought 
a  powerful  fleet,  though  very  defirable,  both  for  the  cre- 
dit and  fafety  of  the  kingdom,  but  an  unequal  recom- 
pence  for  their  liberties,  which,  they  apprehended,  wfere- 
thus  facrificed  to  the  obtaining;  of  it. 

England,  it  muft  be  owned,  was,  in  this  refpecr, 
unhappy  in  its  prefent  fituation,  that  the  king  had  enter- 
tained a  very  different  idea  of  the  conftitution,  from  tha£ 
which  began^  in  general,  to  prevail  among  his  Subjects. 

p  Clarendon,  vol,  i.  p.  97.    May,  p.  %%*  €  RuA worth,  vol.  if, 

He 
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C  LIL  P*  He  did  n0t  reSard  na^ionaI   privileges  as  fo  facred  and 

« w /inviolable,    that   nothing    but  the  moft  extreme  necef- 

l634«  fity  could  juftify  an  infringement  of  them.  He  confi- 
dered  himfelf  as  the  fupreme  magistrate,  to  whofe  care 
heaven,  by  his  birth-right,  had  committed  his  people, 
whofe  duty  it  was  to  provide  for  their  fecurity  and  hap- 
pinefs,  and  who  was  vefted  with  ample  difcretionary 
powers  for  that  falutary  purpofe.  If  the  cbfervance  of 
ancient  laws  and  cuftoms  was  confident  with  the  prefent 
convenience  of  government,  he  thought  himfelf  obliged 
to  comply  with  that  rule  -}  as  the  eafieft,  the  fafeft,  and 
what  procured  the  moft  prompt  and  willing  obedience. 
But  when  a  change  of  circumftances,  efpecially  if  derived 
from  the  obftinacy  of  the  people,  required  a  new  plan  of 
adminiftration ;  national  privileges,  he  thought,  muft 
yield  to  fupreme  power;  nor  could  any  order  of  the 
ftate  oppefe  any  right  to  the  will  of  the  fovereign,  direct- 
ed to  the  good  of  the  public  d.  That  thefe  principles  of 
government  were  derived  from  the  uniform  tenor  of  the 
EngJifh  laws,  it  would  be  rafh  to  affirm.  The  fluctu- 
ating nature  of  the  conftitution,  the  impatient  hu- 
mour of  the  people,  and  the  variety  of  events,  had,  no 
doubt,  in  different  ages,  produced  exceptions  and  contra- 
dictions. Thefe  obfervations  alone  may  be  eftablilhed  on 
both  fides,  that  the  appearances  were  fufficiently  ftrong 
in  favour  of  the  king  to  apologize  for  his  following 
fuch  maxims ;  and  that  public  liberty  muft  be  fo  pre- 
carious under  this  exorbitant  prerogative,  as  to  render 
an  oppoikion  not  only  excufeable,  but  laudable,  in  the 
people  e. 

Some  laws  had  been  enacted,  during  the  reign  of 
Henry  Vil.  againft  depopulation,  or  the  converting  of 
arable  lands  into  pafture.     By  a  decree  of  the  ftar-cham- 

<*  Rufluvonh,  vol,  if.  p.  535.  542»         -  c  See  note  [Y]  at  the  end 

of  ihs  volume. 

bcr, 
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l>er,  Sir  Anthony  Roper  was  fined  4000  pounds  for  anc  H  a  p. 
offence  of  that  nature  f.     This   fevere  fentence  was  in-v___^_«^ 
tended  to  terrify  others   into   compofition  ;    and    above     l634» 
30,000  pounds  were  levied  by  that  expedient  g.     Like 
compofitions,  or,  in  default  of  them,  heavy  fines,  were 
required  for  encroachments  on  the  king's  forefts ;  whofe 
bounds,   by   decrees   deemed   arbitrary,   were   extended 
much  beyond  what  was  ufual  h.     The  bounds  of  one 
foreft,  that  of  Rockingham  were  encreafed  from  fix  mile9 
to  fixty  *.     The  fame  refractory  humour,  which  made 
the  people  refufe  to  the  king  voluntary  fupplies,  difpofed 
them,  with  better  reafon,  to  murmur  againft  thefe  irre- 
gular methods  of  taxation. 

Morley  was  fined  10,000  pounds,  for  reviling,  chal- 
lenging, and  ftriking,  in  the  court  of  Whitehall,  Sir 
George  Theobald,  one  of  the  king's  fervants k.  This 
fine  was  thought  exorbitant;  but  whether  it  was  com- 
pounded, as  was  ufual  in  fines  impofed  by  the  ftar-cham- 
ber,  we  are  not  informed. 

Allison  had  reported,  that  the  archbifhop  of  York 
had  incurred  the  king's  difpleafure,  by  afking  a  limited 
toleration  for  the  catholics,  and  an  allowance  to  build 
ibme  churches  for  the  exercife  of  their  religion.  For 
this  flander  againft  the  archbifhop,  he  was  condemned  in 
the  ftar-chamber  to  be  fined  icoo  pounds,  to  be  commit- 
ted to  prifon,  to  be  bound  to  his  good  behaviour  during 
life,  to  be  whipped,  and  to  be  fet  on  the  pillory  at  Weft- 
minfter,  and  in  three  other  towns  in  England.  Robins, 
who  had  been  an  accomplice  in  the  guilt,  was  condemned 
by  a  fentence  equally  fevere '.  Such  events  are  rather  to 
be  confidered  as  rare  and  detached  incidents,  collected 

f  Ruftworth,  vol.  11.  p.  270.     Vol,  iii.  App.  p.  106.  g  Idem, 

vol,  iii,  p.  333.     Franklyn,  p.  478,  h  May,  p.  16.  i  Straf- 

ford's letter*  and  difpatches,  vol.  ii.  p,  117,  '<  Rulhworth,  ?«1,  ii, 

p-  270,  l  Ibid,  p,  169, 
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C  H  a  P.  by  the  fevere  fcrutiny  of  hiftorians,  than  as  proofs  of  the 
v  *  ,  prevailing  genius  of  the  king's  adminifiration,  which  feemg 
1(34.  to  have  been  more  gentle  and  equitable  than  that  of  moft 
of  his  predeceflbrs  :  There  were  on  the  whole  only  five 
or  fix  fuch  inftances  of  rigour  during  thecourfe  of  fifteen 
years,  which  elapfed  before  the  meeting  of  the  long  par- 
liament. And  it  is  alfo  certain,  that  fcandal  againfl  the 
great,  though  feldom  profecuted  at  prefent,  is,  however, 
in  the  eye  of  the  law,  a  great  crime,  and  fubjecls  the 
Offender  to  very  heavy  penalties. 

There  are  other  inftances  of  the  high  refpecl:  paid  to 
the  nobility  and  to  the  great  in  that  age;  when  the 
powers  of  monarchy,  though  difputed,  ftill  maintained  . 
themfelves  in  their  priftine  vigour.  Clarendon  m  tells  us 
a  pleafant  incident  to  this  purpofe:  A  waterman,  belong- 
ing to  a  man  of  quality,  having  a  fquabble  with  a  citizen 
about  his  fare,  fhowed  his  badge,  the  creft  of  his  mafler, 
which  happened  to  be  a  fwan  ;  and  thence  infilled  on 
better  treatment  from  the  citizen.  But  the  other  replied 
carelefsly,  that  he  did  not  trouble  his  head  about  that 
goofe.  For  this  offence,  he  was  fummoned  before  the 
marfhaPs  court ;  was  fined,  as  having  opprobrioufly  de- 
famed the  nobleman's  creft,  by  calling  the  fwan  a  goofe; 
and  was  in  effect  reduced  to  beggary. 

Sir  Richard  Granvile  had  thought  himfelf  ill  ufed  by 
the  earl  of  Suffolk  in  a  law-fuit;  and  he  was  accufed  be- 
fore the  flar-chamber  of  having  faid  of  that  nobleman,  that 
he  was  a  bafe  lord.  The  evidence  againfl  him  was  fome- 
what  lame ;  yet  for  this  flight  offence,  inefficiently 
proved,  he  was  condemned  to  pay  a  fine  of  8000  pounds; 
one  half  to.  the  earl,  the  other  to  the  king  n. 

Sir  George  Markham,  following-  a  chace  where  lord 
Darcy's  huntfman  was  exercifing  his  hounds,  kept  clofer 
to  the  dogs  than  was  thought  proper  by  the  huntfman^ 
^vho,  befides  other  rudenefs,   gave  him  foul  language, 

Life  of  Clarendon,  vol,  i,  p.  72,  »»  Locd  Lanfdown,  p.  514* 

which 
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which  Sir  George  returned  with   a  flroke  of  his  whip.C  HAP, 

a  .  r  LV. 

The  fellow  threatened  to  complain  to  his  maflei  :  The* v 1 

knight  replied,  If  his  matter  mould  juftify  fuch  infolenee,      l634- 
he  would  ferve  him  in  the  fame  manner,  or  words  to  that 
efFec"t.     Sir  George  was  fummoned  before  the  (tar-cham- 
ber, and  fined   10,000  pounds.     So  fine  a  thing  itops  it  in 

thofe  days  to  be  a  lord! -A   natural   refbcrJon  of  lord 

Lanfdown's,  in  relating  this  incident0.  The  pe<  pie,  in 
vindicating  their  liberties  from  the  authority  of  the  cov/n, 
threw  ofFalfo  the  yoke  of  the  nobility.  It  is  proper  to 
remark,  that  this  lafr.  incident  happened  early  in  the  rei^n 
of  James.  The  prefent  practice  of  the  i  ai  chamber 
was  far  from  being  an  innovation  ;   though  .wefent 

difpofitions  of  the  people  made  them  repine  more  at  this 
fervitude. 

Charles  had  imitated  the  example  of  Elizabeth  and  ^35, 
James,  and  had  iflued  proclamations  forbidding  the  land- 
ed gentlemen  and  the  nobility  to  live  idly  in  London,  and 
ordering  them  to  retire  to  their  country- feats  p.  For  dis- 
obedience to  this  edict,  many  were  indicated  by  tne  attor- 
ney-general, and  were  fined  in  the  ftar-chamber  ?.  This 
oecafioned  difconrents  ;  and  the  fentences  were  complain- 
ed of,  as  illegal.  But  if  proclamations  had  authority,  of 
which  nobody  pretended  to  doubt,  mufl  they  not  be  put 
in  execution  ?  In  no  inftance,  I  mull  confefs,  does  it 
more  evidently  appear,  what  confufed  and  uncertain  ideas 
were,  during  that  age,  entertained  concerning  the  Eng- 
lifh  constitution. 

Ray,  having  exported   fullers. earth,  contrary  to  the 

king's  proclamation,  was,  befides  the  pillory,  condemned 

<»■ 

•  Lord  Lanfdown,  p.  515,  This  ftory  is  told  differently  in  Hobart's  Re- 
ports, p.  120.  It  there  appears,  that  Markham  was  fined  only  500  pounds, 
and  very  defervedly  :  For  he  gave  the  lie  and  wrote  a  challenge  ralord  Darcy. 
James  was  anxious  to  d;fcuurage  the  pradh'ce  of  duelling,  whi:h  was  then 
very  prevalent. 

P  Ruflnvr.rth,  vol.  ii.  p.  144,  q  Idem  ibid,  p.  2SS. 

Vol.  VI.  X  in 
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C  H  A  P.  jn  the  liar-chamber  to  a  fine  of  2000  pounds'".  Like 
t  „  _» fines  were  levied  on  Terry,  Eman,  and  others,  for  dif- 
l635«  obeying  a  proclamation  which  forbad  the  exportation  of 
gold  s.  In  order  to  account  for  the  fubfequent  convul- 
fions,  even  thefe  incidents  are  not  to  be  overlooked,  as 
frivolous  or  contemptible.  Such  fe verities  were  after- 
wards magnified  into  the  greater!:  enormities. 

There  remains  a  proclamation  of  this  year,  prohi- 
biting hackney  coaches  from  {landing  in  the  ftreet '.  We 
are  told,  that  there  were  not  above  twenty  coaches  of 
that  kind  in  London.  There  are,  at  prefent,  near  eight 
hundred. 

j636.  The  effects  of  (hip-money  began  now  to  appear.     A 

formidable  fleet  of  fixty  fail,  the  greatefl:  that  England 
had  ever  known,  was  equipped  under  the  earl  of  North- 
umberland, who  had  orders  to  attack  the  herring-bufles 
of  the  Dutch,  which  fifhed  in  what  were  called  the  Bri- 
tifli  feas.  The  Dutch  were  content  to  pay  30,000  pounds 
for  a  licence  during  this  year.  They  openly  denied, 
however,  the  claim  of  dominion  in  the  feas,  beyond 
the  friths,  bays,  and  fhores ;  and  it  may  be  queftioned 
whether  the  laws  of  nations  warrant  any  farther  pre- 
tenfions. 

This  year  the  king  fent  a  fquadron  againft  Sallee ; 
and  with  the  affiftance  of  the  emperor  of  Morocco,  de- 
flroyed  that  receptacle  of  pyrates,  by  whom  the  Eng- 
lifii  commerce  and  even  the  Englifh  coafls  had  long  been 
infeired. 

1637,  Burton   a  divine,  and   Baftwick  a  phyfician,  were 

tried  in  the  ftar-chamber  for  feditious  and  fchifmatical 
libels,  and  were  condemned  to  the  fame  punishment  that 
had  been  inflicted  on  Prynne.     Prynne  himfelf  was  tried 

t  Ru/hworth,  vol.  ii.  p.  348,  s  Idem  ibid.  p.  350,  t  Idem 

ibid.  p.  316. 

for 
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for  a  new  offence:    and,  together  with  another  fine  ofc  H  a  i\ 

LII. 

5000  pounds,   was  condemned  to  lofe  what  remained  of\  • 

his  ears.     Befides,  that  thefe  writers  had  attacked,  with     >637. 
great  feverity,  and  even  an  intemperate  zeal,  the  cere- 
monies, rites,  and  government  of  the  church  ;    the  very 
anfwers,  which  they  gave  in  to  the  court,  were  fo  full  of 
contumacy  and  of  invectives  againft  the  prelates,  that  no 
lawyer  could  be  prevailed  on  to  fign  them  u.     The  ri- 
gors, however,  which  they  underwent,  being  fo  unworthy 
men  of  their  profeiTion,   gave  general  offence ;    and  the 
patience,   or  rather  alacrity,   with   which   they  fuffered, 
encreafed    ftill   farther   the  indignation  cf  the   public  w. 
The  feverity  of  the  ftar-chamber,  which  was  generally 
afcribed   to   Laud's  paflionate  difpofition,  was,  perhaps} 
in  itfelf,  fomewhat  blameable  ;  but  will  naturally,  to  us, 
appear  enormous,  who  enjoy,  in  the  utmofr.  latitude,  that 
liberty  of  the  prefs,   which  is  efleemed  fo  neceflary  in 
every  monarchy,  confined  by  ftri6l  legal  limitations.     Bu^ 
as  thefe  limitations  were  not  regularly  fixed  during  the 
age  of  Charles,  nor  at  any   time  before ;    fo  was   this 
liberty  totally  unknown,   and  was  generally  deemed,   as 
well  as  religious  toleration,  incompatible  with  all  good 
government.      No  age  or  nation,  among  the  moderns, 
had  ever  fet  an  example  of  fuch  an  indulgence:    And 
it  feems  unreafonable  to  judge  of  the  meafures,  embra- 
ced during  one  period,  by  the  maxims,  which  prevail  in 
anotiier. 

Burton,  in  his  book  where  he  complained  of  inno- 
vations, mentioned  among  others,  that  a  certain  Wednef- 
day  had  been  appointed  for  a  fait,  and  that  the  fait  was 
ordered  to  be  celebrated  without  any  fermons  x.  The 
intention,  as  he  pretended,  of  that  novelty,  was,  by  the 
exampie  of  a  faft  without  fermons,  to  fupprefs  all  the 

«  Rufliwonh,  vol.  ii.  p.  381,  382,  &c.     State  Trials,  vol,  v.  p.  66. 
w  Slate  Trials,  vol,  v,  p.  80.  *  Ibid.  p.  74,     Frantdyn,  p.  839. 

X  %  Wed  nefd  ay's 
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CHAP.  Wednefday's  lectures  in  London.     It  is  obfervable,  that 

LI  I 

v  ,  the  church  of  Rome  and  that  of  England,  being,  both 

*637-  of  them,  lovers  of  form  and  ceremony  and  order,  are  more 
friends  to  prayer  than  preaching ;  while  the  puritanical 
Sectaries,  who  find  that  the  latter  method  of  addrefs,  being 
directed  to  a  numerous  audience  prefent  and  vifible,  is 
more  inflaming  and  animating,  have  always  regarded  it 
as  the  chief  part  of  divine  fervice.  Such  circumftances, 
though  minute,  it  may  not  be  improper  to  tranfmit  to 
pofierity  ;  that  thofe,  who  are  curious  of  tracing  the 
hiflory  of  the  human  mind,  may  remark,  how  far  its 
feveral  Angularities  coincide  in  different  ages. 

Certain  zealots  had  erected  themfelves  into  a  fociety 
for  buying  in  of  impropriations,  and  transferring  them 
to  the  church  ;  and  great  fums  of  money  had  been  be- 
queathed to  the  fociety  for  thefe  purpoies.  But  it  was 
(bon  obferved,  that  the  only  ufe,  which  they  made  of 
their  funds,  was,  to  eitablifh  lectures  in  all  the  consi- 
derable churches ;  men,  who,  without  being  fubjected 
to  epifcopal  authority,  employed  themfelves  entirely  in 
preaching  and  fpreading  the  fire  of  puritanifm.  Laud 
took  care,  by  a  decree,  which  was  paiTed  in  the  court  of ' 
exchequer,  and  which  was  much  complained  of,  to  abo- 
liih  this  fociety,  and  to  flop  their  progrefs  ?.  It  was, 
however,  (till  obferved,  that,  throughout  England,  the 
lecturers  were  all  of  them  puritanically  affected ;  and 
from  them  the  clergymen,  who  contented  themfelves  with 
reading  prayers  and  homilies  to  the  people,  commonly  re- 
ceived the  reproachful  appellation  of  dumb  dogs. 

The   puritans,  retrained  in  England,  (hipped  them- 
felves off  for  America,  and  laid  there  the  foundations  of 
2.  g  -      nment,  which  pi         id  all  the  liberty,  loth  civil 
•.    of  >  and  themfelves  bereaved 
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in  their  native  country.      But  their  enemies,  unwilling  c  hap. 
that  they  fhould  any  where  enjoy  eafe  and  contentmenfy.      "  '    » 
and  dreading,  perhaps,  the  dangerous  confequences  of  fo     l637« 
difaffe&ed  a  colony,  prevailed  on  the  king  to  ifTue  a  pro- 
clamation, debarring  thefe  devotees  accefs  even  into  thofe 
inhofpitable  deferts  x.     Eight  (hips,  lying  in  the  Thames, 
and  ready  to  fail,  were  detained  by  order  of  the  council ; 
and  in  thefe  were  embarked  Sir  Arthur  Hazelrig,  John 
Hambden,  John  Pym,  and  Oliver  Cromwel  y,  who  had 
refolved  for  ever  to  abandon  their  native  country,  and  fly 
to  the  other  extremity  of  the  globe  ;  where  they  might 
enjoy  lectures  and  difcourfes  of  any  length  or  form  which 
pleafed  them.     The  king  had  afterwards  full  leifure  to 
repent  this  exercife  of  his  authority. 

The  bifhop  of  Norwich,  by  rigoroufly  infifting  on 
uniformity,  had  banifhed  many  induftrious  tradefmen  from 
that  city,  and  chaced  them  into  Holland  z.  The  Dutch 
began  to  be  more  intent  on  commerce  than  on  orthodoxy; 
and  thought,  that  the  knowledge  of  uieful  arts  and  obe- 
dience to  the  laws  formed  a  good  citizen ;  though  attended 
with  errors  in  fubje&s,  where  it  is  not  allowable  for  hu- 
man nature  to  expect  any  pofitive  truth  or  certainty. 

Complaints  about  this  time  were  made,  that  the  pe- 
tition of  right  was,  in  fome  inftances,  violated,  and  that, 
upon  a  commitment  by  the  king  and  council,  bail  or  re- 
Jeafement  had  been  refufed  to  Jennings,  Pargiter,  and 
Danvers  a. 

Williams,  bifhop  of  Lincoln,  a  man  of  fpirit  and 
learning,    a  popular  prelate,    and   who   had   been   lord 

x  Rufh.  vol.  ii.  p.  409.  418.  y  Mather's  Hiftory  of  New  England, 

book  i.  Dugdale.  Bates.  Hutchinfon's  Hift.  of  Maflachufet's  Bay,  vol.  i. 
p.  42.  This  laft  quoted  author  puts  the  fact  beyond  controversy,  And  it  is  * 
curious  fact,  as  well  with  regard  to  the  characters  of  the  men,  as  of  the  times. 
Can  any  one  doubt,  that  the  enfuing  quarrel  was  almoft  entirely  theological 
.not  political  ?  What  might  be  expected  of  the  populace,  when  fuch  was  the 
/character  of  the  moft  enlightened  leaders  ? 

2  May,  p»  82.  a  Ruih.  vol.  ii.  p.  414. 
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c  h  a  P.  keeper,  was  fined   10,000  pounds   by  the  ftar-chamber, 
^committed  to  the  Tower  during  the  king's  pleafure,  and 
l637»     fufpended   from   his    office.      This   fevere    fentence    was 
founded  on  frivolous  pretences,  and  was  more  afcribed  to 
Laud's   vengeance,  than  to   any   guilt   of  the   bifhop  b. 
Laud,  however,  had  owed  his  firft  promotion  to  the  good 
offices  of  that  prelate  with  king  James.     But  fo  impla- 
cable was  the  haughty  primate,  that  he  raifed  up  a  new 
profecution  againft  Williams,  on  the  ftrangeft  pretence 
imaginable.     In  order  to  levy  the  fine  above-mentioned, 
fome  officers  had  been  fent  to  feize  all  the  furniture  and 
books  of  his  epifcopal  palace  of  Lincoln ;   and  in  rum- 
maging the  houfe,  they  found  in  a  corner  fome  neglected 
letters,  which  had  been  thrown  bye  as  ufelefs.     Thefe 
letters  were  written  by  one  Ofbaldiftone,  a  fchoolmafter, 
and  were  directed  to  Williams.    Mention  was  there  made 
of  a  little  great  man  ;    and  in  another  paflage,   the  fame 
perfon  was  denominated  a  little  urchin.      By  inferences 
and  conftruclions,   thefe  epithets  were  applied  to  Laud  ; 
and  on  no  better  foundation  was  Williams  tried  anew,  as 
having  received   fcandalous  letters,  and  not  difcovering 
that  private  correfpondence.     For  this  offence,  another 
fine  of  8000  pounds  was  levied  on  him  :    Ofbaldiftone 
was  likewife  brought  to  trial,  and  condemned  to  pay  a 
fine  of  5000  pounds,  and  to  have  his  ears  nailed  to  the 
pillory    before  his  own  fchool.      He   faved  himfelf  by 
flight;    and  left  a  note  in  his  ftudy,   wherein   he  faid, 
"  That  he  was  gone  beyond  Canterbury  c." 

These  profecutions  of  Williams  feem  to  have  been 
the  moft  iniquitous  meafure,  purfued  by  the  court  during 
the  time  that  the  ufe  of  parliaments  was  fufpended. 
Williams  had  been  indebted  for  all  his  fortune  to  the  fa- 
vour of  James  ;  but  having  quarreled,  firft  with  Buck- 
ingham, then  with  Laud,    he  threw  himfelf  into  the 

b  Rufhworth,  vol.  ii.  p.  416,  &c.  c  Ibid.  p.  803,  &c.     Whit- 

locke,  p.  15. 
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country  party ;  and  with  great  firmnefs  and  vigour  op-  c  *J  A  P. 

-LA  1  • 

pofed  all  the  meafures  of  the  king.      A  creature  of  the  i v / 

court  to  become  its  obftinate  enemy,  a  bifhop  to  coun-      ,637» 
tenance  puritans;    thefe  circumftances  excited  indigna- 
tion, and  en^ao-ed  the  minifters  in  thofe  fevere  meafures. 

7  DO 

Not  to  mention,  what  fome  writers  relate,  that,  before 
the  fentence  was  pronounced  againft  him,  Williams  was 
offered  a  pardon  upon  his  fubmiflion,  which  he  refufed 
to  make.  The  court  was  apt  to  think,  that  fo  refractory 
a  fpirit  mud  by  any  expedient  be  broken  and  fubdued. 

In  a  former  trial,  which  Williams  underwent  d  (for 
thefe  were  not  the  firft)  there  was  mentioned,  in  court,  a 
ftory,  which,  as  it  difcovers  the  genius  of  parties,  may 
be  worth  relating.  Sir  John  Lambe  urging  him  to  pro- 
fecute  the  puritans,  the  prelate  afked,  what  fort  of  people 
thefe  fame  puritans  were  ?  Sir  John  replied,  M  That  to 
"  the  world  they  feemed  to  be  fuch  as  would  not  fwear, 
<c  whore,  or  be  drunk  ;  but  they  would  lye,  cozen,  and 
<c  deceive  :  That  they  would  frequently  hear  two  fermons 
M  a-day,  and  repeat  them  too,  and  that  fometimes  they 
"  would  fad  all  day  long,"  This  character  muft  be 
conceived  to  be  fatirical;  yet,  it  may  be  allowed,  that 
that  feet  was  more  averfe  to  fuch  irregularities  as  proceed 
from  the  excefs  of  gaiety  and  pleafure,  than  to  thofe  enor- 
mities, which  are  the  moft  deftructive  of  fociety.  The 
former  were  oppofite  to  the  very  genius  and  fpirit  of  their 
religion  ;  the  latter  were  only  a  tranfgreffion  of  its  pre- 
cepts :  And  it  was  not  difficult  for  a  gloomy  enthufiaft  to 
convince  himfelf,  that  a  ftrict  obfervance  of  the  one  would 
atone  for  any  violation  of  the  other. 

In  1632,  the  treafurer,  Portland,  had  infifted  with 
the  vintners,  that  they  fhould  fubmit  to  a  tax  of  a  penny 
a  quart,  upon  all  the  wine,  which  they  retailed.  But 
they  rejected  the  demand.      In  order  to  punifh  them,  a 

d  Ru/hworth,  vol.  ii.  p.  416. 
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CHAP,  decree,  fuddenly,  without  much  enquiry  or  examination 
^_  ^j  pafled  in  the  ftai-chamber,  prohibiting  them  to  fell  or 
3637«  drefs  yicTuals  in  their  houfes  e.  Two  years  after,  they 
were  queftiorted  for  the  breach  of  this  decree  ;  and  in  or- 
der to  -ivoid  puniihment,  they  agreed  to  lend  the  king  fix 
thoufanc;  pounds.  Being  threatened,  during  the  iubfe- 
quent  years,  with  fines  and  profecutions,  they  at  laft 
compounded  the  matter,  and  fabmitted  to  pay  half  of  that 
duty,  which  was  at  firft  demanded  of  them  f.  It  required 
little  forefight  to  perceive,  that  the  king's  right  of  ifluing 
proclamations  muft,  if  profecutcd,  draw  on  a  power  of 
taxation. 

Lilburne  was  acculed  before  the  ftar-chamber,  of 
publifhing  and  difperfing  feditious  pamphlets,  He  was 
ordered  to  be  examined  ;  but  refuted  to  take  the  oath, 
ufual  in  that  court,  that  he  would  anfwer  interrogatories, 
even  though  they  might  lead  him  to  accufe  himfelf.  For 
this  contempt,  as  it  was  interpreted,  he  was  condemned 
to  be  whipped,  pilloried,  and  imprifoned.  While  he  was 
whipped  at  the  cart,  and  ftood  on  the  pillory,  he  ha- 
rangued the  populace,  and  declaimed  violently  againft 
the  tyranny  of  bifhops.  From  his  pockets  alfo  he  fcat- 
tered  pamphlets,  faid  to  be  feditious  ;  becaufe  they  attack- 
ed the  hierarchy.  The  ftar- chamber,  which  was  fitting 
at  tha;:  very  time,,  ordered  him  immediately  to  be  ea^o-ed. 
He  ceafed  not,  however,  though  both  gagged  and  pillo- 
ried, to  damp  with  his  foot  and  gefticuiace,  in  order  to 
{how  the  people,  that,  if  'he  had  it  in  his  power,  he 
would  -ill  harangue  them.  This  behaviour  gave  freln 
provocation  to  the  ftar-chamfeer ;  and  they  condemned 
him  to  be  imprifoned  in  a  dungeon,  and  to  be  loaded  with 
irons  g.  It  was  k;und  difficult  to  break  the  fpirits  of  men, 
who  pLced  botn  their  honour  and  their  confciencc  in 
fuifering. 

c  R  u ;T» .  vol.  ii.  p.  197.  f  Idem.  ibid.  p.  451.  S  Ibid, 
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The  jealoufy  of  the  church  appeared  in  another  in-  c  H  A  p« 

ftance  lefs  tragical.     Archy,  the  king's  fool,  who,  by  his  \ ' t 

office,  had  the  privilege  of  jefting  on  his  mafter,  and  the  1637. 
whole  court,  happened  unluckily  to  try  his  wit  upon 
Laud,  who  was  too  facred  a  perfon  to  be  played  with. 
News  having  arrived  from  Scotland  of  the  firft  commo- 
tions excited  by  the  liturgy,  Archy  feeing  the  primate 
pafs  by,  called  to  him,  If  bo's  fool,  now,  my  lord  f  For 
this  offence,  Archy  was  ordered,  by  fentence  of  the  coun- 
cil, to  have  his  coat  pulled  over  his  head,  and  to  be  dif- 
miffed  the  king's  fervice  h. 

Here  is  another  inftance  of  that  rigorous  fubjeclion, 
in  which  all  men  were  held  by  Laud.  Some  young  gen- 
tlemen of  Lincoln's-inn,  heated  by  their  cups,  having 
drunk  confufion  to  the  archbifhop,  were  at  his  inftiga- 
tion  cited  before  the  ftar-chamber.  They  applied  to  the 
earl  of  Dorfet  for  protection.  Who  bears  witnefs  agairfl 
you?  faid  Dorfet,  One  of  the  drawers,  they  faid.  Wloere 
did  hefland,  zvhen  you  were  fuppofed  to  drink  this  health  ? 
fubjoined  the  earl.  He  was  at  the  door,  they  replied,  go- 
ing  out  cf  the  room.  Tujh !  cried  he,  the  drawer  was 
miftaken  :  Toti  drank  confufion  to  the  archbijhop  of  'Canterbury 's 
enemies  ;  and  the  fellow  was  gone  before  you  pronounced  the 
lafl  word.  This  hint  fupplied  the  young  gentlemen  with 
a  new  method  of  defence  :  And  being  advifed  by  Dorfet 
to  behave  with  great  humility  and  great  fubmiffion  to  the 
primate  ;  the  modefty  of  their  carriage,  the  ingenuity  of 
their  apology,  with  the  patronage  of  that  noble  lord, 
faved  them  from  any  feverer  puniihment  than  a  reproof 
and  admonition,  with  which  they  were  difmifled  *. 

This  year,  John  Hambden  acquired,  by  his  fpirit  and  Tr:a!  pf 
.courage,  univerfal  popularity  throughout  the  nation,  and  Hambden. 
Jias  merited  great   renown  with  pofterity,  for  the  bold 

h  Rufn,  vol.  ii.  p.  470,     W^Jwood,  p,  178,        i  Ruih.  vol.  iii,  p.  180. 
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CHAP,  ftand  which  he  made,  in  defence  of  the  laws  and  liber- 

LII. 

v*  . . i  ties  of  his  country.  After  the  impofing  of  fhip-money, 
j637»  Charles,  in  order  to  difcourage  all  oppofition,  had  pro- 
pofed  this  queftion  to  the  judges;  "  Whether,  in  a  cafe 
*f  of  neceffity,  for  the  defence  of  the  kingdom,  he  might 
<e  not  impofe  this  taxation  ?  and  whether  he  were  not  fole 
"  judge  of  the  neceffity  ?"  Thefe  guardians  of  law  and 
liberty  replied,  with  great  complaifance,  "  That  in  a 
tc  cafe  of  neceffity  he  might  impofe  that  taxation,  and 
"  that  he  was  fole  judge  of  the  neceffity  k.  Hambden 
had  been  rated  at  twenty  fhillings  for  an  eftate,  which 
he  poilefTed  in  the  county  of  Buckingham  :  Yet  not" 
withftanding  this  declared  opinion  of  the  judges,  not- 
withftanding  the  great  power,  and  fometimes  rigorous 
maxims  of  the  crown,  notwithstanding  the  fmall  profpect 
of  relief  from  parliament  ;  he  refolved,  rather  than  tamely 
fubmit  to  fo  illegal  an  impofition,  to  ftand  a  legal  profe- 
cution,  and  expofe  himfelf  to  all  the  indignation  of  the 
court.  The  cafe  was  argued  during  twelve  days,  in  the 
exchequer- chamber,  before  all  the  judges  of  England  ; 
and  the  nation  regarded,  with  the  utmoft  anxiety,  every 
circumftance  of  this  celebrated  trial.  The  event  was 
eafily  forefeen  :  But  the  principles,  and  reafonings,  and 
behaviour  of  the  parties,  engaged  in  the  trial,  were  much 
canvafled  and  enquired  into ;  and  nothing  could  equal 
the  favour  paid  to  the  one  fide,  except  the  hatred  which 
attended  the  other. 

It  was  urged  by  Hambden's  council,  and  by  his  par- 
tizans  in  the  nation,  that  the  plea  of  neceffity  was  in 
vain  introduced  into  a  trial  of  law;  fince  it  was  the  na- 
ture of  neceffity  to  abolifh  all  law,  and,  by  irrefiflible 
violence,  to  diflblve  all  the  weaker  and  more  artificial  ties 
of  human  fociety.  Not  only  the  prince,  in  cafes  of  ex- 
treme diftrefs,  is  exempted  from  the  ordinary  rules  of  ad- 
miniflration  :  All  orders  of  men  are  then  levelled ;  and 

k  Rufli,  vol,  ii.  p.  355,    Whitlocke,  p.  24. 
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any    individual  may    confult  the    public   fafety  by   any 
expedient,  which   his  fituation  enables  him   to   employ. 
But  to  produce  fo  violent  an  effecl,  and  fo  hazardous  to 
every  community,  an  ordinary  danger  or  difficulty  is  noc 
fufficient ;  much  lefs,  a  neceffity,  which  is  merely  facti- 
tious and  pretended.     Where  the  peril  is  urgent  and  ex- 
treme, it  will  be  palpable  to  every  member  of  the  fociety  ; 
and  though  all  ancient  rules  of  government  are  in   that 
cafe  abrogated,   men  will  readily,  of  themfeives,  fubmit 
to  that  irregular  authority,  which  is  exerted  for  their  pre- 
fervation.     But  what  is  there  in  common  between   fuch 
fuppofitions,  and  the  prefent  condition  of  the  nation  ? 
England  enjoys  a  profound  peace  with  all  her  neighbours  : 
And  what   is  more,  all  her  neighbours  are  engaged   in 
furious  and  bloody  wars  among  themfeives,   and  by  their 
mutual    enmities    farther   enfure  her  tranquillity.     The 
very  writs  themfeives,  which  are  ifTued  for  the  levying  of 
(hip-money,  contradict  the   fuppofition  of  neceffity,  and 
pretend   only  that  the  feas   are   infefted  wTith  pirates  ;   a 
flight  and  temporary  inconvenience,  which  may  well  await 
a  legal  fupply  from  parliament.     The  writs  likewife  allow 
feveral  months   for  equipping  the  fhips  ;  which  proves  a 
very  calm  and  deliberate  fpecies  of  neceffity,  and  one  that 
admits  of  delay  much  beyond  the  forty  days  requifite  for 
fummoning  that  arTembly.      It  is  ftrange  too,  that  an  ex- 
treme   neceffity  which  is  always   apparent,  and  ufually 
comes  to  a  fudden  crifis,  fhould  now  have  continued, 
without  interruption,  for  near  four  years,  and  fhould  have 
remained,  during  fo  long  a  time,  invifible  to  the  whole 
kingdom.     And  as  to  the  pretenfion,  that  the  king  is  fole 
judge  of  the  neceffity  ;  what  is  this  but  to  fubjecT:  all  the 
privileges  of  the  nation  to  his  arbitrary  will  and  pleafure  ? 
To  expecT:  that  the  public  will  be  convinced  by  fuch  rea- 
soning, mutt  aggravate  the  general  indignation  ;  by  add- 
ing, to  violence  againft  men's  perfons  and  their  property, 
fo  cruel  a  mockery  of  their  understanding. 

4  In 
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chap.  Jn  vajn  are  precedents  of  ancient  writs  produced  : 
*  Thefe  writs,  when  examined,  are  only  found  to  require 
l637«  the  fea-ports,  fometimes  at  their  own  charge,  fometimes 
at  the  charge  of  the  counties,  to  fend  their  fhips  for  the 
defence  of  the  nation.  Even  the  prerogative,  which  em- 
powered the  crown  to  iflue  fuch  writs,  is  abolifbed,  and 
its  exercife  almoft  entirely  difcontinued,  from  ,the  time 
of  Edward  III. 1  ;  and  all  the  authority,  which  re- 
mained, or  was  afterwards  exercifed,  was  to  prefs  fhips 
into  the  public  fervice,  to  be  paid  for  by  the  public. 
How  wide  are  thefe  precedents  from  a  power  of  obliging 
the  people,  at  their  own  charge,  to  build  new  fhips, 
to  victual  and  pay  them,  for  the  public;  nay,  to  fur- 
nifh  money  to  the  crown  for  that  purpofe  ?  What  fe- 
Curity  either  againft  the  farther  extenfion  of  this  claim, 
or  againft  diverting  to  other  purpofes  the  public  money, 
fo  levied  ?  The  plea  of  neceflity  would  warrant  any 
other  taxation  as  well  as  that  of  Clip-money  :  Where- 
.ever  any  difficulty  mall  occur,  the  adminiftration,  inftead 
of  endeavouring  to  elude  or  overcome  it,  by  gentle  and 
prudent  meafures,  will  inftantly  reprefent  it  as  a  reafon 
for  infringing  all  ancient  laws  and  inftitutions  :  And  if 
fuch  maxims  and  fuch  practices  prevail  ;  what  has  be- 
come of  national  liberty  ?  What  authority  is  left  to  the 
great  charter,  to  the  ftatutes,  and  to  that  very  petition 
of  right,  which,  in  the  prefent  reign,  had  been  fo  folemn- 
ly  enacted  by  the  concurrence  of  the  whole  legiflature  ? 

The  defencelefs  condition  of  the  kingdom  while  un- 
provided with  a  navy;  the  inability  of  the  king,  from 
his  eftabltlhed  revenues,  with  the  utmoft  care  and  fruga- 
lity, to  equip  and  maintain  one  5  the  impoflibility  of  ob- 
taining, on  reafonabie  terms,  any  voluntary  fupply  from 
parliament:  All  thefe  are  reafons  of  ftate,  not  topics  of 
law.  If  thefe  reafons  appear  to  the  king  fo  urgent  as  to 
difp.nfc  with   the  legal  rules  of    government;  let  him 

1  State    T:i«ls,  \cl.  v.  p.  545,  255. 
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enforce   his   edicts,  by  his  court  of  ftar- chamber,    the  C  H  A  P. 
proper  inftrument  of  irregular  and   abfolute  power;  nott         '     1 
proftitute  the  character  of  his  judges  by  a  decree,  which      *637* 
is  not,  and  cannot  poffibly  be  legal.     By  this  means  the 
boundaries,  at  leaft,  will  be  kept  more  diftinct  between 
ordinary  law  and  extraordinary  exertions  of  prerogative  ; 
and  men  will  know,  that  the  national  conftitution  is  only 
fufpended  during  a  prefent  and  difficult  emergence,  but 
has  not  undergone  a  total  and  fundamental  alteration. 

Notwithstanding  thefe  reafons,  the  prejudiced 
judges,  four  m  excepted,  gave  fentence  in  favour  of  the 
crown.  Hambden,  however,  obtained  by  the  trial  the 
end,  for  which  he  had  fo  generoufly  facrificed  his  fafety 
and  his  quiet  :  The  people  were  rouzed  from  their  le- 
thargy, and  became  fenfible  of  the  danger,  to  which 
their  liberties  were  expofed.  Thefe  national  queftions 
were  canvafTed  in  every  company  ;  and  the  more  they  were 
examined,  the  more  evidently  did  it  appear  to  many,  that 
liberty  was  totally  fubverted,  and  an  unufual  and  arbitrary 
authority  exercifed  over  the  kingdom.  Slavifh  principles, 
they  faid,  concur  with  illegal  practices ;  ecclefiaftical 
tyranny  gives  aid  to  civil  ufurpation  ;  iniquitous  taxes 
are  fupported  by  arbitrary  punifhments ;  and  all  the  pri- 
vileges of  the  nation,  tranfmitted  through  fo  many  ages, 
fecured  by  fo  many  laws,  and  purchafed  by  the  blood 
of  (o  many  heroes  and  patriots,  now  lye  proftrate  at  the 
feet  of  the  monarch.  What  though  public  peace  and 
national  induftry  encreafed  the  commerce  and  opulence 
of  the  kingdom  ?  This  advantage  was  temporary,  and 
due  alone,  not  to  any  encouragement  given  by  the 
crown,  but  to  the  fpirit  of  the  Englifh,  the  remains  of 
their  ancient  freedom.  What  though  the  perfonal  cha- 
racter of  the  king,  amidft  all  his  mifguided  counfels, 
might  merit  indulgence,  or  even  praife  ?  He  was  but  one 

«  See  State  Trials :  Article  Ship-money,  which  contains  the  fpeeches  of 
four  judges  in  favour  of  Hambden. 

man ; 
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chap,  man  ;  and  the  privileges  of  the  people,  the  inheritance 
of  millions,  were  too  valuable  to  be  facriflced  to  his  pre- 
judices and  miftakes.  Such,  or  more  fevere,  were  the 
fentiments  promoted  by  a  great  party  in  the  nation  :  No 
excufe  on  the  king's  part,  or  alleviation,  how  reafona- 
ble  foever,  could  be  harkened  to  or  admitted  :  And  to 
redrefs  thefe  grievances,  a  parliament  was  impatiently 
longed  for ;  or  any  other  incident,  however  calamitous, 
that  might  fecure  the  people  againft  thofe  oppreffions, 
which  they  felt,  or  the  greater  ills,  which  they  appre- 
hended, from  the  combined  encroachments  of  church  and 
fhte. 


CHAP. 
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CHAP.     LIII. 

Difcontents  in  Scotland- — -  Introduction  of  the  canons 

and  liturgy A  tumult  at  Edinburgh 'The 

covenant — — A  general  ajfembly — — Epifcopacy 

abolijhed War A  pacification Renewal 

of   the   war- Fourth    Englifh  parliament 

Dijfolution Difcontents    in     England Rout 

at  Newburn Treaty  at  Rippon— — Great  coun- 
cil of  the  peers. 

THE  grievances,  under  which  the  Englifh  laboured,  c  ^fj/" 
when   confidered  in  themfelves,  without  regard  to  ' \r— ' 

the  conftitution,  fcarcely  deferve  the  name ;   nor   were 
they  either  burthenfome  on  the   people's  properties,  or 
anywife  fhocking  to  the  natural  humanity  of  mankind. 
Even  the  impofrtion  of  fhip-money,  independent  of  the 
confequences,  was  a  great  and  evident  advantage  to  the 
public  ;  by  the  judicious  ufe,  which  the  king  made  of  the 
money  levied  by  that  expedient.     And  though  it  was  juft- 
ly  apprehended,  that  fuch  precedents,  if  patiently  fubmit- 
ted  to,  would  end  in  a  total  difufc  of  parliaments,  and  in 
the  eftablifhment  of  arbitrary  authority ;  Charles  dreaded 
no  opposition   from  the  people,  who  are  not  commonly 
much  affected  with  confequences,and  require fome  ftriking 
motive,    to   engage  them   in   a  refiftance  of  eftablifhed 
government.     All  ecclefiaftical  affairs  were  fettled  by  law 
and  uninterrupted  precedent ;  and  the  church  was  become 
a  confiderable  barrier  to  the  power,  both  legal  and  ille- 
gal,   of   the   crown.     Peace  too,    induftry,   commerce, 
opulence;  nay,  even  juflice  and  lenity  of  adminiftration, 
notwithstanding  fome  very  few  exceptions  :  All  thefe  were 
enjoyed  by  the   people ;  and  every  other  bleffing  of  go- 
vernment, except  liberty,  or  rather  the  prefent  exercife 

of 

1 . 
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C  H  A  P. of  liberty,  and  its  proper  fecurity  °.   It  Teemed  probable, 
^ Lin'   .therefore,  that  affairs  might  long  have  continued  on  the 

3637.  fame  footing  in  England,  had  it  not  been  for  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Scotland  ;  a  country  more  turbulent,  and 
lefs  difpofed  to  fubmiffion  and  obedience.  It  was  thence 
the  commotions  firft  arofe  ;  and  it  is  therefore  time  for  us 
to  return  thither,  and  to  give  an  account  of  the  flate  of 
affairs  in  that  kingdom. 
Difcontents      Though  the  pacific,  and  not  unfkilful  government  of 

in  Scotland.  ,  .  . 

James,  and  the  great  authority,  which  he  had  acquired, 
had  much  allayed  the  feuds  among  the  great  families, 
and  had  eftablimed  law  and  order  throughout  the  king- 
dom ;  the  Scotifh  nobility  were  ftill  pofieffed  of  the  chief 
power  and  influence  over  the  people.  Their  property 
was  extenflve;  their  hereditary  jurifdiclions  and  the  feu- 
dal tenures  encreafed  their  authority  ;  and  the  attachment 
of  the  gentry  to  the  heads  of  families  eflablifhed  a  kind 
of  voluntary  fervitude  under  the  chieftains.  Befides  that 
lono-  abfence  had  much  loofened  the  king's  connections 
with  the  nobility,  who  refided  chiefly  at  their  country- 
feats  ;  they  were,  in  general,  at  this  time,  though  from 
flight  caufes,  much  difgufted  with  the  court.  Charles, 
from  the  natural  piety  or  fuperftition  of  his  temper,  was 
extremely  attached  to  the  ecclefiaitics  :  And  as  it  is  na- 
tural for  men  to  perfuade  themfelves,  that  their  intereit 
coincides  with  their  inclination  ;  he  had  eftablifhed  it  as 
a  fixed  maxim  of  policy,  to  encreafe  the  power  and  au- 
thority of  that  order.  The  prelate?,  he  thought,  efta- 
blifhed regularity  and  difcipline  among  the  clergy ;  the 
clergy  inculcated  obedience  and  loyalty  among  the  peo- 
ple :  And  as  that  rank  of  men  had  no  feparate  authority, 
and  no  dependence  but  on  the  crown  j  the  royal  power, 
it  would  feem,  might,  with  the  greater  fafety,  be  en- 
trufted  in  their  hands.     Many  of  the  prelates,  therefore, 


•  Clarendon,  p.  74,  75.     May,  p,  18.     Warwick,  p.  61. 
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Were  raifed  to  the  chief  dignities  of  the  frate  ?  :  Spotf-  CHAP. 

Lin- 
wood,  archbiihop  of  St.  Andrews,  was  created  chancel-  \       v 1 

lor  :  Nine  of  the  bifhops  were  privy  counfellors  :  The      l637« 
bifhop  of  Rofs  afpired  to  the  office  of  treafurer  :   Some  of 
the  prelates  pofTefled   places  in  the  exchequer:  And    it 
was  even  endeavoured  to  revive  the  firfl:  institution  of  the 
college  of  juftice,  and  to  {hare  equally  between  the  clergy 
and  laity  the  whole  judicial  authority  1.     Thefe  advan- 
tages, poiTefTed   by  the  church,  and  which   the  bilhops 
did  not  always  enjoy  with   fuitable  modefty,    difgufled 
the   haughty  nobility,   who,    deeming  themfeives  much 
fuperior  in  rank   and   quality  to  this  new  order  of  men, 
were  difpleafed   to  find  themfeives  inferior  in  power  and 
influence.     Intereft  joined  itfelf  to  ambition  ;  and  begat 
a  jealoufy,  left  the  epifcopal  fees,  which,  at  the  reform- 
ation, had  been  pillaged  by  the  nobles,  ihould  again  be 
enriched  at  the  expence  of  that  order.     By  a  moft  ufeful 
and  beneficial   law,  the  impropriations  had  already  been 
ravifhed  from  the  great  men  :  Competent  falaries  had  been 
afligned   to  the  impoverished  clergy  from   the  tythes  of 
each   parifh :  And  what  remained,  the  proprietor  of  the 
land  was  impowered  to  purchafe  at  a  low  valuation r  ? 
The  king  likewife,  warranted  by  ancient  law  and  prac- 
tice, had  declared  for  a  general  refumption  of  all  crown- 
lands,  alinated  by  his   predecefTors ;  and  though  he  took 
no  ftep  towards  the  execution  of  this  projedr,  the  very 
pretenfion  to  fuch  power  had  excited  jealou fy  and  discon- 
tent s. 

Notwithstanding  the  tender  regard  which  Charles 
bore  to  the  whole  church,  he  had  been  able,  in  Scotland, 
to  acquire  only  the  affection  of  the  fuperior  rank  amono- 
the  clergy.     The  minifters,  in  general,  equalled,  if  not 

P  Ruihwortb,  vol.  ii.  p.  386.     May,  p.  a9.  q  Cuthry's  Me- 

moirs, p.  14.     Burnet's  Mem.  p   49,  30.  t  King's  Declaration,  p.  7. 

Franklyn,  p.  611.  s  King's  Declaration,  p.  6, 

Vol,  VI,  Y  exceeded 
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c  h  a   P.  exceeded  the  nobility,  in  their  prejudices  againft  the  court, 

< irJ /againft  the   prelates,   and  againft  epifcopal   authority '♦ 

l637«  Though  the  eftablifhment  of  the  hierarchy  might  feem 
advantageous  to  the  inferior  clergy,  both  as  it  eiecled 
dignities,  to  which  all  of  them  might  afpire,  and  as  it 
beftowed  a  luftre  on  the  whole  body,  and  alhired  men  of 
family  into  it ;  thefe  views  had  no  influence  on  the  Scot- 
tifh  ecclefiaftics.  In  the  prefent  difpofition  of  men's 
minds,  there  was  another  circumftance,  which  drew  con- 
sideration, and  counterbalanced  power  and  riches,  the 
ufual  foundations  of  diftinclion  among  men ;  and  that 
was,  the  fervour  of  piety,  and  the  rhetoric,  however 
barbarous,  of  religious  lectures  and  difcourfes.  Checked 
by  the  prelates  in  the  licence  of  preaching,  the  clergy 
regarded  epifcopal  jurifdiction  both  as  a  tyranny  and  an 
ufurpation,  and  maintained  a  parity  among  ecclefiaftics  to 
be  a  divine  privilege,  which  no  human  law  could  alter  or 
infringe.  While  fuch  ideas  prevailed,  the  moft  moderate 
exercife  of  authority  would  have  given  difguft;  much 
more,  that  extenfive  power,  which  the  king's  indulgence 
encouraged  the  prelates  to  affume.  The  jurifdi&ion  of 
prefbyteries,  fynods,  and  other  democratical  courts,  was, 
in  a  manner,  abolifhed  by  the  bifhops  £  and  the  general 
aiTembly  itfelf  had  not  been  fummoned  for  feveral  years  u. 
A  new  oath  was  arbitrarily  impofed  on  intrants,  by  which 
they  fwore  to  obferve  the  articles  of  Perth,  and  fubmit  to 
the  liturgy  and  canons.  And  in  a  word,  the  whole 
fyftem  of  church  government,  during  a  courfe  of  thirty 
years,  had  been  changed  by  means-  of  the  innovations* 
introduced  by  James  and  Charles. 

The  people,  under  the  influence  of  the  nobility  and 
clergy,  could  not  fail  to  partake  of  the  difcontents,  which 
prevailed  among  thefe  two  orders  ;  and  where  real  grounds 
of  complaint  were  wanting,  they  greedily  laid  hold  of 

*  Burnet,  Mem,  p.  29,  30.  «  May,  p,  29. 

imaginary 
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Imaginary  ones.     The  fame  horror  againfr.  popery,  with  CHAP, 
which  the  Englifli  puritans  were  pofTefTed,  was  nhf>rv_  t  * 

able  among  the  populace  in  Scotland  ;  and  among  thefe,  l637« 
as  beino-  more  uncultivated  and  uncivilized,  feemed  ra- 
ther  to  be  inflamed  into  a  higher  degree  of  ferocity.  The 
genius  of  religion,  which  prevailed  in  the  court  and  among 
the  prelates,  was  of  an  oppofite  nature;  and  having  fome 
affinity  to  the  Romifh  worfhip,  led  them  to  mollify,  as 
much  as  poflible,  thefe  fevere  prejudices,  and  to  fpeak  of 
the  catholics  in  more  charitable  language,  and  with  more 
reconciling  expreflions.  From  this  foundation,  a  panic 
fear  of  popery  was  eafily  raifed  ;  and  every  new  cere- 
mony or  ornament,  introduced  into  divine  fervice,  was 
part  of  that  great  myftery  of  iniquity,  which,  from  the 
encouragement  of  the  king  and  the  bifhops,  was  to  over- 
fpread  the  nation  w.  The  few  innovations,  which  James 
had  made,  were  confidered  as  preparatives  to  this  grand 
defign  ;  and  the  farther  alterations,  attempted  by  Charles, 
were  reprefented  as  a  plain  declaration  of  his  intentions. 
Through  the  whole  courfe  of  this  reign,  nothing  had 
more  fatal  influence,  in  both  kingdoms,  than  this  ground- 
less apprehenflon,  which,  with  fo  much  induftry,  was 
propagated,  and  with  fo  much  credulity,  was  embraced, 
by  all  ranks  of  men. 

Amidst  thefe  dangerous  complaints  and  terrors  of  re- 
ligious innovation,  the  civil  and  ecclefiaflical  liberties  of 
the  nation  were  imagined,  and  with  fome  reafon,  not  to 
be  altogether  free  from  invafion. 

The  eflablifhment  of  the  high-commiflion  by  James, 
without  any  authority  of  law,  feemed  a  confiderable  en- 
croachment of  the  crown  ;  and  erected  the  moft  danger- 
ous and  arbitrary  of  all  courts,  by  a  method  equally 
dangerous  and  arbitrary.  All  the  fteps  towards  the  fet- 
tlement  of  epifcopacy  had  indeed  been  taken  with  confent 

w  Burnet's  Mem.  p.  29,  30,  31. 
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C  H  a  P.  of  parliament :  The  articles  of  Perth  were  confirmed  in 
i  1621  :  In  1633,  the  king  had  obtained  a  general  ratifica- 
1637.  tion  of  every  ecclefiaftical  eftablifhment :  But  thefe  laws 
had  lefs  authority  with  the  nation,  as  they  were  known  to 
have  palled  contrary  to  the  fentiments  even  of  thofe  who 
voted  for  them,  and  were  in  reality  extorted  by  the  autho- 
rity and  importunity  of  the  fovereign.  The  means,  how- 
ever, which  both  James  and  Charles  had  employed,  in 
order  to  influence  the  parliament,  were  entirely  regular  ; 
and  no  reafor.able  pretence  had  been  afforded  for  repre- 
fenting  thefe  laws  as  null  or  invalid. 

But  there  prevailed  among  the  greater  part  of  the  na- 
tion another  principle,  of  the  moll:  important  and  mod 
dangerous  nature,  and  which,  if  admitted,  deftroyed  en- 
tirely the  validity  of  all  fuch  ftatutes.  The  ecclefiaftical 
authority  was  fuppofed  totally  independent  of  the  civil ; 
and  no  act  of  parliament,  nothing  but  the  confent  of  the 
church  itfelf,  was  reprefented  as  fufficient  ground  for  the 
introduction  of  any  change  in  religious  worfhip  or  difci- 
pline.  And  though  James  had  obtained  the  vote  of  af- 
femblies  for  receiving  epifcopacy  and  his  new  rites  ;  it 
muft  be  confefled,  that  fuch  irregularities  had  prevailed  in 
conftituting  thefe  ecclefiaftical  courts,  and  fuch  violence 
in  conducting  them,  that  there  were  fome  grounds  for  de- 
nying the  authority  of  all  their  acts.  Charles,  fenfible 
that  an  extorted  confent,  attended  with  fuch  invidious 
circumftances,  would  rather  be  prejudicial  to  his  mea- 
fures,  had  wholly  laid  afide  the  ufe  of  aflemblies,  and  was 
refolved,  in  conjunction  with  the  bifhops,  to  govern  the 
church  by  an  authority,  to  which  he  thought  himfelf 
fully  intitled,  and  which  he  believed  inherent  in  the 
crown. 

The  king's  great  aim  was  to  com  pleat  the  work,  (o 
happily  begun  by  his  father ;  to  eftablifti  difcipline  upon 
a  regular  fyftem  of  canons,  to  introduce  a  liturgy  into 

public 
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public  worfhip,  and  to  render  the  ecclefiaftical  govern-  C  ha  p 
inent  of  all  his  kingdoms  regular  and  uniform.     Some.       y  '    , 
views  of  policy  might  move  him  to  this  undertaking:      l637« 
But  his  chief  motives  were  derived  from  principles  of  zeal 
and  confcience. 

The  canons  for  eftablifhing  ecclefiaftical  jurifdiction  i-.troduc- 

....  .  .    .         ,      tionofthe 

were  promulgated  in  1635;  and  were  received  by  the  canons  ana 
nation,  though  without  much  appearing  oppofition,  yet  lltursy- 
with  great  inward  apprehenfion  and  difcontent.  Men 
felt  difpleafure,  at  feeing  the  royal  authority  highly  ex- 
alted by  them,  and  reprefented  as  abfolute  and  uncon- 
troulable.  They  faw  thefe  fpeculative  principles  reduced 
to  practice,  and  a  whole  body  of  ecclefiaftical  laws  efta- 
blifhed  without  any  previous  confent  either  of  church  or 
ftate  x.  They  dreaded,  left,  by  a  parity  of  reafon,  like 
arbitrary  authority,  from  like  pretences  and  principles, 
would  be  aflumed  in  civil  matters  :  They  remarked,  that 
the  delicate  boundaries,  which  feparate  church  and  ftate, 
were  already  pafTed,  and  many  civil  ordinances  eftablifhed 
by  the  canons,  under  colour  of  ecclefiaftical  inftitutions  : 
And  they  were  apt  to  deride  the  negligence,  with  which 
thefe  important  edicts  had  been  compiled  ;  when  they 
found,  that  the  new  liturgy  or  fervice-book  was  every 
where,  under  fevere  penalties,  enjoined  by  them,  though 
it  had  not  yet  been  compofed  or  publifhed  r.  It  was, 
however,  foon  expected ;  and  in  the  reception  of  it,  as 
the  people  are  always  moft  affected  by  what  is  external 
and  expofed  to  the  fenfes,  it  was  apprehended,  that  the 
chief  difficulty  would  confift. 

The  liturgy,  which  the  king,  from  his  own  autho- 
rity, impofed  on  Scotland,  was  copied  from  that  of  Eng- 
land :  But  left  a  fervile  imitation  might  fhock  the  pride 
of  his  ancient  kingdom,  a  few  alterations,  in  order  to 
fave  appearances,  were  made  in  it  -,    and  in  that  fhape  it 

s  Clarefldon,  vol.  i.  p,  106.  7  Idem,  ibid.  p.  105. 
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CHAP.  was  tranfmitted  to  the  bifhops  at  Edinburgh2.     But  the 
■^^^j^^j  Scots  had  univerfally  entertained  a  notion,  that,  though 
l637«      riches  and  worldly  glory  had  been  fhared  out  to  them  with, 
a  fparing  hand,  they  could  boaft  of  fpiritual  treafures  more 
abundant  and  more  genuine,  than  were  enjoyed  by  any 
nation  under  heaven.     Even  their  fouthern  neighbours, 
they  thought,  though  feparated  from  Rome,  ftill  retained 
a  great  tincture  of  the  primitive  pollution  j    and  their 
liturgy  was  reprefented  as  a  fpecies  of  mafs,  though  with 
fome    lefs  (how    and   embroidery  a.      Great   prejudices, 
therefore,  were  entertained  againft  it,  even  confidered  in 
itfelf ;  much  more,  when  regarded  as  a  preparative,  which 
was  foon  to  introduce  into  Scotland  all  the  abominations 
of  popery.     And  as  the  very  few  alterations,  which  di- 
ftinguiflied  the  new  liturgy  from  the  Englifh,  feemed  to 
approach  nearer  to  the  doctrine  of  the  real  prefence  5 
this  circumftance  was  deemed  an  undoubted  confirma- 
tion  of  every  fufpicion,   with   which  the  people  were 
poffeffed  b. 

Easter-day  was,  by  proclamation,  appointed  for  the 
firft  reading  of  the  fervice  in  Edinburgh  :  But  in  order 
to  judge  more  furely  of  men's  difpofitions,  the  council 
delayed  the  matter  till  the  23d  of  July;  and  they  even 
gave  notice,  the  Sunday  before,  of  their  intention  tQ 
commence  the  ufe  of  the  new  liturgy.  As  no  confider- 
able  fymptoms  of  difcontent  appeared,  they  thought  that 
they  might  fafely  proceed  in  their  purpofe  c  ;  and  accord- 
ingly, in  the  cathedral  church  of  St.  Giles,  the  dean  of 
Edinburgh,  arrayed  in  his  furplice,  began  the  fervice;  the 
bifhop  himfelf  and  many  of  the  privy-council  being  pre^ 
fent.  But  no  fooner  had  the  dean  opened  the  book,  than 
a  multitude  of  the  meaneft  fort,  molt  of  them  women^ 

a  King's  Decl.  p.  %%.     May,  p.  32.  a  King's  Decl.  p.  20. 

b  Burnet's   Mem.  p.  31.       Rufhworth,  vol.  a.  p.  396.      May,    p.  31. 
c  King's  Decl.  p,  22.      Clarendon,  vol.  i.  p.  108,      Rufhworth,  vol.  ii. 
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clapping  their  hands,   curfmg,  and  crying  out,  A  pope  !  c  H  A  p» 
n  pope  !  antichriji  !  Jlone  him  !    raifed  fuch  a  tumult,  that  * 

it  was  impoffible  to  proceed  with  the  fervice.  The  bi-  j6S7- 
fhop,  mounting  the  pulpit,  in  order  to  appeafe  the  popu-  Lv.nburgh.j 
lace,  had  a  ftool  thrown  at  him  :  The  council-  was  in- 
fulted  :  And  it  was  with  difficulty,  that  the  magistrates 
were  able,  partly  by  authority,  partly  by  force,  to  expel 
the  rabble,  and  to  {hut  the  doors  againft  them.  The 
tumult,  however,  ftill  continued  without:  Stones  were 
thrown  at  the  doors  and  windows  :  And  when  the  fervice 
was  ended,  the  bifhop,  going  home,  was  attacked,  and 
narrowly  efcaped  from  the  hands  of  the  enraged  multi- 
tude. In  the  afternoon,  theprivy-feal,  becaufehe  carried 
•the  bifhop  in  his  coach,  was  fo  pelted  with  ftones,  and 
hooted  at  with  execrations,  and  preffed  upon  by  the  ea- 
ger populace,  that,  if  his  fervants,  with  drawn  fwords,  had 
not  kept  them  off,  the  bifhop's  life  had  been  expofed  to 
the  utmoft  danger  d. 

Though  it  was  violently  fufpe&ed,  that  the  low  po- 
pulace, who  alone  appeared,  had  been  inftigated  by  fome 
of  hio-her  condition,  yet  no  proof  of  it  could  be  produced  5 
and  every  one  fpake  with  difapprobation  of  the  licentiouf- 
nefs  of  the  giddy  multitude  e.  It  was  not  thought  fafe, 
however,  to  hazard  a  new  infult  by  any  new  attempt  to 
read  the  liturgy;  and  the  people  feemed,  for  the  time, 
to  be  appeafed  and  fatisfied.  But  it  being  known,  that 
the  king  ftill  perfevered  in  his  intentions  of  impofing  that 
mode  of  worfhip,  men  fortified  themfelves  dill  farther  in 
their  prejudices  againft  it;  and  great  multitudes  reforted 
to  Edinburgh,  in  order  to  oppofe  the  introduction  of  fo 
hated  a  novelty  f.  It  was  not  long  before  they  broke 
©ut  in  the  moft  violent  diforder.     The  bifhop  of  Gallc~ 

d  King's  Decl.  p.  23,  24,  25.     Rufhworth,  vol.  ii.  p.  38S.         c  King's 
Decl.  p.  26.  30.     Clarendon,  vol,  i,  p.  109.  i  King's  Decl,  p.  32. 

Rufhworth,  vol.ii.  p(  400. 
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C  H  A  P.  way  was  attacked  in  the  ftreets,  and  chafed  into  the  cham- 
i_  -'„-'_.  ber,  where  the  privy-council  was  fitting.  The  council 
*63r«  itfelf  was  befieged  and  violently  attacked  :  The  town- 
council  met  with  the  fame  fate  :  And  nothing  could  have 
faved  the  lives  of  all  of  them,  but  their  application  to  fome 
popular  lords,  who  protected  them,  and  difperfed  the  mul- 
titude. In  this  fedition,  the  actors  were  of  fome  better 
condition  than  in  the  former ;  though  nobody  of  rank 
feemed,  as  yet,  to  countenance  them  ?. 

All  men,  however,  began  to  unite  and  to  encourage 
each  other,  in  oppofition  to  the  religious  innovations 
introduced  into  the  kingdom.  Petitions  to  the  council 
were  figned  and  pre  fen  ted  by  perfons  of  the  higheft  qua- 
lity :  The  women  took  part,  and,  as  was  ufual,  with 
violence :  The  clergy,  every  where,  loudly  declaimed 
againfc  popery  and  the  liturgy,  which  they  reprefented  as 
the  fame :  The  pulpits  refounded  with  vehement  invec- 
tives againft  antichrift :  and  the  populace,  who  firft 
oppofed  the  fervice,  was  often  compared  to  Balaam's  afs, 
an  animal,  in  itfelf,  flupid  and  fenfelefs,  but  whofe  mouth 
had  been  opened  by  the  Lord,  to  the  admiration  of  the 
whole  world  h.  In  fhort,  fanaticifm  mingling  with  fac- 
tion, private  interefl  with  the  fpirit  of  liberty,  fymptoms 
appeared,  on  all  hands,  of  the  molt  dangerous  infurrection 
and  diforder. 

The  primate,  a  man  of  wifdom  and  prudence,  who 
was  all  along  averfe  to  the  introduction  of  the  litur- 
gy, reprefented  to  the  king  the  ftate  of  the  nation  :  The 
earl  of  Traquaire,  the  treafurer,  fet  out  for  London, 
in  order  to  lay  the  matter  more  fully  before  him  :  Every 
circumftance,  whether  the  condition  of  England  or  of 
Scotland  were  confidered,  fhould  have  engaged  him  to 
defift,  from  fo  hazardous  an  attempt :    Yet  was  Charles 

S  King's  Dec!,  p.  35,  36,  &c,     Rufhworth,  voUii,  p,404.         b  King's 
peel.  p.  3T, 
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inflexible.      In  his  whole  conduct  of  this  affair,  there  C  ha  p. 
appear  no  marks  of  the  good  fenfe,  with  which  he  was  t_  _t  -*  j> 
endowed  :    A  lively  inftance  of  that  fpecies  of  character,      l637- 
fo  frequently  to  be  met  with  ;    where  there  are  found 
parts  and  judgment  in  every  difcourfe  and  opinion  ;  in 
many  actions,  indifcretion  and  imprudence.    Men's  views 
of  things  are  the  refult  of  their  underftanding  alone : 
Their  conduit  is  regulated  by  their  underftanding,  their 
temper,  and  their  paflions. 

To  fo  violent  a  combination  of  a  whole  kingdom,      !fi!* 

.  19th  Feb. 

Charles  had  nothing  to  oppofe  but  a  proclamation  ;  in 
which  he  pardoned  all  paft  offences,  and  exhorted  the 
people  to  be  more  obedient  for  the  future,  and  to  fubmit 
peaceably  to  the  ufe  of  the  liturgy.  This  proclamation 
was  inftantly  encountered  with  a  public  proteftation,  pre- 
fented  by  the  earl  of  Hume  and  lord  Lindefey :  And  this 
was  the  firft  time,  that  men  of  quality  had  appeared  in 
any  violent  act  of  oppofition  '.  But  this  proved  a  crifis. 
The  infurre&ion,  which  had  been  advancing  by  a  gra- 
dual and  flow  progrefs,  now  blazed  up  at  once.  No 
diforder,  however,  attended  it.  On  the  contrary,  a  new 
order  immediately  took  place.  Four  tables,  as  they  were 
called,  were  formed  in  Edinburgh.  One  confifted  of 
nobility,  another  of  gentry,  a  third  of  minifters,  a  fourth 
of  burgeffes.  The  table  of  gentry  was  divided  into  many 
fubordinate  tables,  according  to  their  different  counties. 
In  the  hands  of  the  four  tables,  the  whole  authority  of  the 
kingdom  was  placed.  Orders  were  iffued  by  them,  and 
every  where  obeyed,  with  the  utmoft  regularity  k.  And 
among  the  firft  acts  of  their  government  was  the  produc- 
tion of  the  Covenant. 

i  King's  Decl.  p.  47,  48,  &c.     Guthry,  p.  28.     May,  p.  37. 
fc  Clarendon,  vol,  i.  p.  111.     Rufhworth,  vol.  ii.  p.  734. 
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This  famous  covenant  confifted  firft  of  a  renunciation 
of  popery,  formerly  figned  by  James  in  his  youth,  and 
l638>     compofed  of  many  invectives,  fitted  to  inflame  the  minds 

Theccve-  r  J . 

nant.  of  men  againlt  their  fellow  creatures,  whom  heaven  has 

enjoined  them  to  cherifh  and  to  love.  There  followed 
a  bond  of  union,  by  which  the  fubfcribers  obliged  them- 
felves  to  refill;  religious  innovations,  and  to  defend  each 
other  againft  all  oppofition  whatfoever  :  And  all  this,  for 
the  greater  glory  of  God,  and  the  greater  honour  and 
advantage  of  their  king  and  country  ].  The  people, 
without  diftln&ion  of  rank  or  condition,  of  age  or  fex, 
flocked  to  the  fubfeription  of  this  covenant:  Few,  in  their 
jud  nt,  difapproved  of  it  j  and  ftill  fewer  durft  openly 
conde,  in  it.  The  king's  minifters  and  counfellors  them- 
felves  were,  moft  of  them,  feized  by  the  general  conta- 
gion. Ana  .  ne  but  rebels  to  God,  and  traitors  to  their 
country,  it  was  thought,  would  withdraw  themfelves  from 
fo  falutary  and  fo  pious  a  combination. 

The  treacherous,  the  cruel,  the  unrelenting  Philip, 
accompanied  with  all  the  terrors  of  a  Spanifh  inquifition, 
was  fcarcely,  during  the  preceding  century,  oppofed  in 
the  Low  Countries  with  more  determined  fury,  than  was 
now,  by  the  Scots,  the  mild,  the  humane  Charles,  at- 
tended with  his  inoffenfive  liturgy. 

The  king  began  to  apprehend  the  confequences.  He 
fent  the  marquis  of  Hamilton,  as  commiflioner,  with  au- 
thority to  treat  with  the  covenanters.  He  required  the 
covenant  to  be  renounced  and  recalled  :  And  he  thought, 
that  on  his  part  he  had  made  very  fatis factory  concef- 
fions,  when  he  offered  to  fufpend  the  canons  and  the 
liturgy,  till,  in  a  fair  and  legal  way,  they  could  be  receiv- 
ed ;  and  fo  to  model  the  high  commiflion,  that  it  fhould 
no  longer  give  offence  to  his  fubje£tsm.     Such  general 

1  King's  Decl.  p.  57,58.     Ruftiworthj  vol.  ii.  p.  734.    May,  p.  38. 
m  Rufhworth,  vol.  ii.  p.  754,  &c, 
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declarations  could    not  well   give  con 
lefs  to  thofe  who  carried  fo  much  higher  tin  . 
The  covenanters  found  themfelves  feconded  by  I 
of  the  whole  nation.     Above  fixty  thoufand  people  were 
alTembled  in  a  tumultuous  manner  in  Edinburgh  and  the 
neighbourhood.     Charles  poiTefTed  no  regular  forces  in 
either  of  his  kingdoms.    And  the  difcontents  in  England, 
though  fecret,  were  believed  fo  violent,  that  the  king,  it 
was  thought,  would   find  it  very  difficult  to  employ  in 
fuch  a  caufe  the  power  of  that  kingdom .    The  more,  there- 
fore, the  popular  leaders  in  Scotland  confidered  their  Situ- 
ation, the  lefs  apprehenfion  did  they  entertain  of  royal 
power,  and  the  more  rigoroufly  did  they  infift  on  entire  fa- 
tisfaction.  In  anfwer  to  Hamilton's  demand  of  renouncing 
the  covenant,  they  plainly  told  him,  that  they  would  fooner 
renounce  their  baptifm  n.     And  the  clergy  invited  the 
commiffioner  himfelf  to  fubfcribe  it ;  by  informing  him  ; 
"  With  what  peace  and  comfort  it  had  filled  the  hearts 
<c  of  all  God's  people ;  what  refolutions  and  beginnings 
*e  of  reformation  of  manners  were  fenfibly  perceived  in 
<c  all   parts  of  the  nation,  above  any  meafure  they  had 
"  ever  before  found  or  could  have  expected  ;  how  great 
"  glory  the  Lord  had  received  thereby ;  and  what  confi- 
"  dence  they  had,    that  God   would  make  Scotland  a 
"  bleffed  kingdom  °." 

Hamilton  returned  to  London  :  Made  another  fruit- 
lefs  journey,  with  new  concefiions,  to  Edinburgh  :  Re- 
turned again  to  London;  and  was  immediately  fent  back 
with  ftill  more  fatisfactory  conceflions.  The  king  was  I7th  Sept. 
now  willing  entirely  to  abolifti  the  canons,  the  liturgy 
and  the  high  commiffion  court.  He  was  evenrefolved  to 
limit  extremely  the  power  of  the  biihops,  and  was  con- 
tent, if,  on  any  terms,  he  could  retain  that  order  in  the 
church  of  Scotland  p.    And  to  enfure  all  thefe  gracious 

n  King's  Decl.  p.  87.  •  Ibid.  p.  88.      Ru<h  worth,  vol.  H.  p.  751.  • 

I»  King's  Decl,  p.  137,    Ruihworth,  vol.  ii.  p,  762. 
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chap,  offers,  he  gave  Hamilton  authority  to  fummon  firft  an 

LIU 

u  '  i  affembly,  then  a  parliament,  where  every  national  griev- 
es* ance  might  be  redreffed  and  remedied.  Thefe  fuccefiive 
conceflions  of  the  king,  which  yet  came  ftill  fliort  of  the 
rifing  demands  of  the  malcontents,  difcovered  his  own 
weaknefs,  encouraged  their  infolence,  and  gave  no  fatis- 
faction.  The  offer,  however,  of  an  affembly  and  a  par- 
liament, in  which  they  expected  to  be  entirely  mailers, 
was  willingly  embraced  by  the  covenanters. 

Charles,  perceiving  what  advantage  his  enemies  had 
reaped  from  their  covenant,  refolved  to  have  a  covenant 
on  his  fide ;  and  he  ordered  one  to  be  drawn  up  for  that 
purpofe.  It  confifted  of  the  fame  violent  renunciation 
of  popery  above-mentioned ;  which,  though  the  king 
did  not  approve  of  it,  he  thought  it  fafefl  to  adopt,  in 
order  to  remove  all  the  fufpicions  entertained  againfl  him. 
As  the  covenanters,  in  their  bond  of  mutual  defence 
againft  all  oppofition,  had  been  careful  not  to  except  the 
king  s  Charles  had  formed  a  bond,  which  was  annexed 
to  this  renunciation,  and  which  expreffed  the  duty  and 
loyalty  of  the  fubfcribers  to  his  majefty  i.  But  the  co- 
venanters, perceiving,  that  this  new  covenant  was  only 
meant  to  weaken  and  divide  them,  received  it  with  the 
utmoft  fcorn  and  deteftation.  And  without  delay  they 
proceeded  to  model  the  future  affembly,  from  which  fuch 
great  atchievements  were  expected  r. 

The  genius  of  that  religion,  which  prevailed  in  Scot- 
A  general  °  °  * 

affembly.  land,  and  which,  every  day,  was  fecretly  gaining  ground 
in  England,  was  far  from  inculcating  deference  and  fub- 
miflion  to  the  ecclefiaftics,  merely  as  fuch  :  Or  rather, 
by  nouriftiing  in  every  individual,  the  higheft  raptures 
and  ecftafies  of  devotion,  it  confecrated,  in  a  manner, 
every  individual,  and  in  his  own  eyes,  bellowed  a  charac- 
ter on  him,  much  fuperior  to  what  forms  and  ceremo- 

5  King's  Decl,  p,  140,  &c,  «  Ru/hworth,  vol.  u.  p.  771. 
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nlous  inftitutions  could  alone  confer.  The  clergy  of c  £j£  p# 
Scotland,  though  fuch  tumult  was  excited  about  religi-' — -v — -> 
ous  worfhip  and  difcipline,  were  both  poor,  and  in  fmall 
numbers  ;  nor  are  they,  in  general,  to  be  confidered,  at 
leaft  in  the  beginning,  as  the  ringleaders  of  the  fedition, 
which  was  raifed  on  their  account.  On  the  contrary, 
the  laity,  apprehending,  from  feveral  inftances,  which 
occurred,  a  fpirit  of  moderation  in  that  order,  refolved 
to  domineer  entirely  in  the  afTembly,  which  was  fum- 
moned,  and  to  hurry  on  the  ecclefiaftics  by  the  fame  fu- 
rious zeal,  with  which  they  were  themfelves  tranf- 
ported  s. 

It  had  been  ufual,  before  the  eftablifhment  of  prelacy, 
for  each  prefbytery  to  fend  to  the  afTembly,  befides  two 
or  three  minifters,  one  lay-commiflioner r  j  and,  as  all 
the  boroughs  and  univerfities  fent  likewifecommiffioners, 
the  lay-members,  in  that  ecclefiaftical  court,  nearly 
equalled  the  ecclefiaftics.  Not  only  this  inftitution, 
which  James,  apprehenfive  of  zeal  in  the  laity,  had  abo- 
lifhed,  was  now  revived  by  the  covenanters  :  They  alfo 
introduced  an  innovation,  which  ferved  ftill  farther  to 
reduce  the  clergy  to  fubjection.  By  an  edict  of  the  tables, 
whofe  authority  was  fupreme,  an  elder  from  each  parifh 
was  ordered  to  attend  the  prefbytery,  and  to  give  his  vote 
in  the  choice  both  of  the  commiflioners  and  minifters, 
who  fhould  be  deputed  to  the  afTembly.  As  it  is  not 
ufual  for  the  minifters,  who  are  put  in  the  lift  of  candi- 
dates, to  claim  a  vote,  all  the  elections,  by  that  means, 
fell  into  the  hands  of  the  laity  :  The  moft  furious  of  all 
ranks  were  chofen  :  And  the  more  to  overawe  the  clergy, 
a  new  device  was  fallen  upon,  of  chufmg,  to  every  com- 

s  King's  Decl.  p.  188,  189.     Rufhworth,  vol.  ii.  p.  761. 

t  A  prefbytery  in  Scotland  is  an  inferior  ecclefiaftical  court,  the  fame  that 
was  afterwards  called  a  Claflis  in  England,  and  is  corrpofed  of  the  clergy  of 
the  neighbouring  pariihes  to  the  number  commonly  of  between  twelve  and 
twenty. 

miflioner, 
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CHAP.  mi/Koner,   four  or  five  lay-afleffors,  who,  though  they 
'  could  have  no  vote,  might  yet  interpofe  with  their  ad- 
1638.      vice  and  authority  in  the  affembly  u. 

The  affembly  met  at  Glafgow  :  And,  befides  a  great 
concourfe  of  the  people,  all  the  nobility  and  gentry  of 
any  family  or  intereft  were  prefent,  either  as  members, 
affeffors,  or  fpe£tators ;  and  it  was  apparent,  that  the 
refolutions,  taken  by  the  covenanters,  could  here  meet 
with  no  manner  of  oppofition.  A  firm  determination 
had  been  entered  into  of  utterly  abolishing  epifcopacy  ; 
and  as  a  preparative  to  it,  there  was  laid  before  the  pref- 
bytery  of  Edinburgh,  and  folemnly  read  in  all  the 
churches  of  the  kingdom,  an  accufation  againft  the 
bi/hops,  as  guilty,  all  of  them,  of  herefy,  fimony,  bribery, 
perjury,  cheating,  inceft,  adultery,  fornication,  common 
fwearing,  drunkennefs,  gaming,  breach  of  the  fabbath, 
and  every  other  crime  that  had  occurred  to  the  accu- 
fers  w.  "The  bifhops  fent  a  proteft,  declining  the  autho- 
rity of  the  affembly ;  the  commiffioner  too  protefted 
againft  that  court,  as  illegally  conftituted  and  elected ; 
and,  in  his  majefty's  name,  diffolved  it.  This  meafure 
was  forefeen,  and  little  regarded.  The  court  ftill  con- 
tinued to  fit,  and  to  finifh  their  bufinefs  x.  All  the  acts 
of  affembly,  fince  the  accefiion  of  James  to  the  crown 
of  England,  were,  upon  pretty  reafonable  grounds,  de- 
-  clared  null  and  invalid.  The  acts  of  parliament,  which 
affected  ecclefiaftical  affairs,  were  fuppofed,  on  that  very- 
account,  to  have  no  manner  of  authority.  And  thus 
Epifcopacy  epifcopacy,  the  high  commiflion,  the  articles  of  Perth, 
'J  the  canons,  and  the  liturgy,  were  abolifhed  and  declared 
unlawful  :  And  the  whole  fabric,  which  James  and 
Charles,  in  a  long  courfe  of  years,  had  been  rearing  with 
fo  much  care  and   policy,  fell  at  once  to  the  ground. 

u  King's  Decl.  p.  190,  191,  190.     Guthry,  p.  39,  &c.  w  K-ing*a 

Peel.  p.  218.     Rulhworth,  vol.  ii.  p.  787,  *  May,  p.  44. 
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The  covenant  likewife  was  ordered  to  be  ilgned  by  every  c  H  A  p. 

#  J-*  li  1« 

one,  under  pain  of  excommunication  y. 

The  independency  of  the  ecclefiaflical  upon  the  civil  '  39' 
power  was  the  old  prefbyterian  principle,  which  had 
been  zealoufly  adopted  at  the  reformation,  and  which, 
though  James  and  Charles  had  obliged  the  church  pub- 
licity to  difclaim  it,  had  fecretly  been  adhered  to  by  all 
ranks  of  people.  It  was  commonly  afked,  whether  Chrift 
or  the  king  were  fuperior  ?  And  as  the  anfwer  feemed 
obvious,  it  was  inferred,  that  the  afTembly,  being  ChrinVs 
council,  was  fuperior,  in  all  fpiritual  matters,  to  the 
parliament,  which  was  only  the  king's.  But  as  the  cove- 
nanters were  fenfible,  that  this  confequence,  though  it 
feemed  to  them  irrefragable,  would  not  be  afTented  to  by 
the  king  ;  it  became  necefTary  to  maintain  their  religious 
tenets  by  military  force,  and  not  to  truft  entirely  to  fuper- 
natural  afliftance,  of  which,  however,  they  held  them- 
felves  well  allured.  They  caft  their  eyes  on  all  fides, 
abroad  and  at  home,  whence  ever  they  could  expect  any 
aid  or  fupport. 

After  France  and  Holland  had  entered  into  a  league 
againft  Spain,  and  framed  a  treaty  of  partition,  by  which 
they  were  to  conquer  and  to  divide  between  them  the  Low 
Country  provinces,  England  was  invited  to  preferve  a  neu- 
trality between  the  contending  parties,  while  the  French 
and  Dutch  mould  attack  the  maritime  towns  of  Flanders. 
But  the  king  replied  to  d'Eftrades,  the  French  ambalTa- 
dor,  who  opened  the  propofal,  that  he  had  a  fquadron 
ready,  and  would  crofs  the  feas,  if  necefTary,  with  an 
army  of  15,000  men,  in  order  to  prevent  thefe  projected 
conquefts  z.  This  anfwer,  which  proves,  that  Charles, 
though  he  exprelTed  his  mind  with  an  imprudent  candour, 
had,  at  laft,  acquired  a  juft  idea  of  national   interefl, 

y  KJni's  Dcd,  p.  317.  *  Mem,  d'Eftrades,  vol.  i. 

irritated 
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chap,  irritated  cardinal  Richlieu;  and  in  revenge,  that  politic 
»  janrl   enterprizing    minifter   carefully   fomented    the    firft 

l639«  commotions  in  Scotland,  and  fecretly  fupplied  the  co- 
venanters with  money  and  arms,  in  order  to  encourage 
them  in  their  opposition  againft  their  fovereign. 

But  the  chief  refource  of  the  Scottifh  malcontents, 
was  in  themfelves,  and  in  their  own  vigour  and  abilities. 
No  regular  eftablifhed  commonwealth  could  take  jufter 
meafures,  or  execute  them  with  greater  promptitude, 
than  did  this  tumultuous  combination,  inflamed  with 
bigotry  for  religious  trifles,  and  faction  without  a  reafon- 
able  object'.  The  whole  kingdom  was,  in  a  manner, 
engaged  ;  and  the  men  of  greatefi  abilities  foon  acquired 
the  afcendant,  which  their  family  intereft  enabled  them 
to  maintain.  The  earl  of  Argyle,  though  he  long  feem- 
ed  to  temporize,  had,  at  laft,  embraced  the  covenant  j 
and  he  became  the  chief  leader  of  that  party  :  A  man 
equally  fupple  and  inflexible,  cautious  and  determined, 
and  entirely  qualified  to  make  a  figure  during  a  factious 
and  turbulent  period.  The  earls  of  Rothes,  Caflils,  Mon- 
trofe,  Lothian,  the  lords  Lindefey,  Loudon,  Yefter,  Bal- 
merino,  diftinguiflied  themfelves  in  that  party.  Many 
Scotch  officers  had  acquired  reputation  in  the  German 
War.  wars,  particularly  under  Guftavus  ;  and  thefe  were  in- 
vited over  to  affiir.  their  country  in  her  prefent  neceffity. 
The  command  was  entrufted  to  Lefley,  a  foldier  of  ex* 
perience  and  abilities.  Forces  were  regularly  inlifted  and 
difciplined.  Arms  were  commiflioned  and  imported  from 
foreign  countries.  A  few  caftles,  which  belonged  to 
the  king,  being  unprovided  with  victuals,  ammunition, 
and  garrifons,  were  foon  feized.  And  the  whole  country, 
except  a  fmall  part,  where  the  marquis  of  Huntley  ftill 
adhered  to  the  king,  being  in  the  hands  of  the  cove- 
nanters, was,  in  a  very  little  time,  put  in  a  tolerable  pof- 
ture  of  defence a. 

a  May,  p.  4^ 
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The  fortifications  of  Lcith  were  begun  and  carried  on  c  HrA  p« 

v/ith  great  rapidity.       Befides  the  inferior  fort,  and  thofe „..  ^j 

Who  laboured  for  pay,  incredible  numbers  of  volunteers,  l6^' 
even  noblemen  and  gentlemen,  put  their  hand  to  the 
Work,  and  deemed  the  mod  abject  employment  to  be  dig- 
nified by  the  fanclity  of  the  caufe.  Women  too,  of  ranlc 
and  condition,  forgetting  the  delicacy  of  their  fex,  and 
the  decorum  of  their  character,  were  intermingled  with 
the  loweft  rabble ;  and  carried  on  their  moulders  the 
rubbifh,  requifite  for  completing  the  fortifications c. 

VVe  muft  not  omit  another  auxiliary  of  the  covenant- 
ers, and  no  inconfiderable  one  ;  a  prophetefs,  who  was 
much  followed  and  admired  by  all  ranks  of  people.  Her 
name  was  Michelfon,  a  woman  full  of  vvhimfies,  partly 
hyfterical,  partly  religious  j  and  inflamed  with  a  zealous 
concern  for  the  ecclefiaftical  difcipltne  of  the  prelbyte- 
rians.  She  fpoke  at  certain  times  only,  and  had  often 
interruptions  of  days  and  weeks  :  But  when  fhe  began  to 
renew  her  ecftafies,  warning  of  the  happy  event  was  con- 
veyed over  the  whole  country,  thoufands  crowded  about 
her  houfe,  and  every  word,  which  fhe  uttered,  was  re- 
ceived with  veneration  as  the  moft  facred  oracles.  The 
covenant  was  her  perpetual  theme.  The  true,  genuine 
covenant,  fhe  faid,  was  ratified  in  heaven  :  The  king's 
covenant  was  an  invention  of  Satan  :  When  fhe  fpoke  of 
Chrift,  fhe  ufually  gave  him  the  name  of  the  covenant- 
ing Jefus.  Rollo,  a  popular  preacher,  and  zealous  co- 
venanter, was  her  great  favourite ;  and  payed  her,  on  his 
part,  no  lefs  veneration.  Being  defired  by  the  fpecta- 
tors  to  pray  with  her,  and  fpeak  to  her ;  he  an fwered, 
cc  That  he  durft  not,  and  that  it  would  be  ill  manners 
"  in  him  to  fpeakj  while  his  mailer,  Chrift,  was  fpeak- 
"  ing  in  her  d. 

£   Outhry's  Memoirs,  p.  46. 

<*  K  ng's  Declaration  at  larte,  p.  227.     Burnet's  Memo'rs  of  Hamilton. 

Vol.  VI,  Z  Charls* 
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CHyVP*      Charles  had  agreed  to  reduce  epifcopal  authority  fo 

t v 'much,  that  it  would  no  longer  have  been  of  any  fervice 

l6S9>  to  fupport  the  crown  j  and  this  facrifice  of  his  own  in- 
terefis  he  was  willing  to  make,  in  order  to  attain  public 
peace  and  tranquillity.  But  he  could  not  confent  entirely 
to  abolifh  an  order,  which  he  thought  as  effential  to  the 
being  ofachriflian  church,  as  his  Scottifh  fubjects  deem- 
ed it  incompatible  with  that  facred  inftitution.  This 
narrownefs  of  mind,  if  we  would  be  impartial,  we  muft 
either  blame  or  excufe  equally  on  both  fides  j  and  there- 
by anticipate,  by  a  little  reflection,  that  judgment,  which 
time,  by  introducing  new  fubjects  of  controverfy,  will 
undoubtedly  render  quite  familiar  to  poflerity. 

So  great  was  Charles's  averfion  to  violent  and  fangui- 
nary  meafures,  and   fo  flrong  his  affection  to  his  native 
kingdom,  that,  it   is  probable,  the  conteft  in  his  breaft 
would  be   nearly  equal  between  thefe  laudable  paflions, 
and  his  attachment  to   the  hierarchy.     The  latter  affec- 
tion, however,    prevailed   for  the  time,  and   made   him 
haften  thofe  military  preparations,  which  he  had  project- 
ed for  fubduing  the  refractory  fpirit  of  the  Scotifh  nation. 
By  regular  ceconomy,  he  had  not   only    payed  all   the 
debts  contracted  during  the  Spanifh  and  French  wars  ; 
but  had  amafTed  a  fum  of  two  hundred  thoufand  pounds, 
which    he   referved    for    any    fudden    exigency.      The 
queen  had  great  intereft  with  the  catholics,  both  from 
the  fympathy  of  religion,  and  from  the  favours  and  in- 
dulgences, which  fhe  had  been  able  to  procure  to  them. 
She  now  employed  her  credit,  and  perfuaded  them,  that 
it  was  reafonable  to  give  large  contributions,  as  a  mark 
of  their  duty  to  the  king,  during  this  urgent  neceflity  e. 
A  confiderable  fupply  was  obtained  by  this  means  ;  to  the 
great  fcandal  of  the  puritans,  who  were  offended  at  fee- 
ing the  king  o*n  fuch  good  terms  with  the  papifts,  and 

c  Rufa,  vol.  iii,  p.  1329,     FrankJyn,  p,  767, 
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fepined,  that  others   fhould   give  what  they  themfclves  c  ha  p. 
were  difpofed  to  refufe  him.  v_ — / / 

Charles's  fleet  was  formidable  and  well  fupplied.  lC39- 
Having  put  5000  land  forces  on  board.,  he  entrufted  it  to 
the  marquis  of  Hamilton,  who  had  orders  to  fail  to  the 
frith  of  Forth,  and  to  caufe  a  diverfion  in  the  forces  of  the 
malcontents.  An  armv  was  levied  of  near  20,000  foot, 
and  above  3000  horfe,  and  was  put  under  the  command 
of  the  earl  of  Arundel,  a  nobleman  of  great  family,  but 
celebrated  neither  for  military  nor  political  abilities. 
The  earl  of  EfTex,  a  man  of  ftricl  honour  and  extremely 
popular,  efpecially  among  the  foldiery,  was  appointed 
lieutenant-general  :  The  earl  of  Holland  was  general  of 
the  horfe.  The  king  himfeif  joined  the  army,  and  he  29th  May. 
fummoned  all  the  peers  of  England  to  attend  him.  The 
whole  had  the  appearance  of  a  fplendid  court,  rather  than 
of  a  military  armament;  and  in  this  fituation,  carrying 
more  fhow  than  real  force  with  it,  the  camp  arrived  at 
Berwic  f. 

The  Scottifh  army  was  as  numerous  as  that  of  the 
kin*,  but  inferior  in  cavalry.  The  officers  had  more  re- 
putation  and  experience  ;  and  the  foldiers,  though  undif- 
ciplined  and  ill  armed,  were  animated,  as  well  by  the 
national  averfion  to  England  and  the  dread  of  becoming 
a  province  to  their  old  enemy,  as  by  an  unfurmountable 
fervour  of  religion.  The  pulpits  had  extremely  a  {lifted 
the  officers  in  levying  recruits,  and  had  thundered  out 
anathemas  againft  all  thofe  who  went  not  out  to  ajjiji  the 
Lord  againft  the  mighty  2.  Yet  fo  prudent  were  the  leaders 
of  the  malecontents,  that  they  immediately  fent  fubmif- 
five  mefiages  to  the  king,  and  craved  to  be  admitted  to 
a  treaty. 

t  Clarendon,  vol.  i.  p.   115,  116,  117.  2  Burnet's    Memoirs  of 

Hamilton, 

Z  2  Chap.les 
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°  Lin   P*      Charles  knew  that  the  force  of  the  covenanters  was 
v^-^^j  confiderable,  their   fpirits  high,  their  zeal  furious ;  and 
l639'      that,  as  they  were  not  yet  daunted  by  any  ill  fuccefs,  no 
reafonable  terms  could  be  expected   from  them.     With 
regard  therefore  to  a  treaty,  great  difficulties  occurred  on 
both  fides.     Should  he  fubmit  to  the  pretenfions  of  the 
malcontents  ;   be  fides  that  the  prelacy  muft   be   facrificed 
to    their    religious    prejudices ;  fuch    a  check  would  be 
given  to   royal   authority,   which   had,   very  lately,  and 
with    much    difficulty,    been    thoroughly    eftablifhed   in 
Scotland,  that  he  muft  expect,  ever  after,  to  retain,    in 
that  kingdom,  no  more  than  the  appearance  of  majefty. 
The  great  men,    having   proved,  by  fo  fenfible  a  trial, 
the  impotence  of  law  and  prerogative,  would  return   to 
their  former  licencioufnefs  :   The  preachers  would  retain 
their  innate  arrogance  :   And  the  people,  unprotected  by 
juftice,  would    recognize  no  other   authority,  than  that 
which  they  found  to  domineer  over  them.     England  alfo, 
it   was   much  to  be  feared,  would  imitate  fo  bad  an  ex- 
ample j   and  having  already  a  ftrong  propenfity  towards 
republican   and  puritanical   factions,  would  expect,    by 
the  fame  feditious  practices,  to  attain  the  fame  indulgence. 
To  advance  fo  far,  without  bringing  the  rebels  to  a  total 
fubmiffion,    at   leaft   to    reafonable    conceffions,  was   to 
promife  them,  in  all  future  time,  an  impunity  for  rebel- 
lion. 

On  the  other  hand,  Charles  confidered  that  Scotland 
was  never  before,  under  any  of  his  anceftors,  fo  united, 
and  fo  animated  in  its  own  defence  j  yet  had  often 
been  able  to  foil  or  elude  the  force  of  England,  combined 
heartily  in  one  caufe,  and  enured  by  long  practice  to  the 
ufe  of  arms.  How  much  greater  difficulty  fhould  he 
find,  at  prefent,  to  fubdue,  by  violence,  a  people,  in- 
flamed with  religious  prejudices;  while  he  could  only 
oppofe  to  them  a  nation,  enervated  by  long  peace,  and 

lukewarm 
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lukewarm  in  his  fervice  ;  or  what  was  more  to  be  dread-  chap. 
ed,  many  of  them  engaged  in  the  fame  party  with  the  ^^^i^j 
rebels  h.  Should  the  war  be  only  protracted  beyond  a  1639. 
campaign  ;  (and  who  could  expect  to  fmifh  it  in  that  pe- 
riod ?)  his  treafures  would  fail  him  ;  and,  for  fupply,  he 
mult  have  recourfe  to  an  Englifh  parliament,  which,  by 
fatal  experience,  he  had  ever  found  mere  ready  to  en- 
croach on  the  prerogatives,  than  to  fupply  the  necefiities, 
of  the  Crown.  And  what  if  he  receive  a  defeat  from  the 
rebel  army  ?  This  misfortune  was  far  from  being  im- 
poflible.  They  were  engaged  in  a  national  caufe,  and 
ftrongly  actuated  by  miftalcen  principles.  His  army  was 
retained  entirely  by  pay,  and  looked  on  the  quarrel  with 
the  fame  indifference,  which  naturally  belongs  to  merce- 
nary troops,  without  poiTefling  the  difcipline,  by  which 
fuch  troops  are  commonly  diftinguifhed.  And  the  confe- 
quences  of  a  defeat,  while  Scotland  was  enraged  and 
England  difcontented,  were  fo  dreadful,  that  no  motive 
.fhould  perfuade  him  to  hazard  it. 

It  is  evident,  that  Charles  had  fallen  into  fuch  a  fitu- 
ation,  that,  which  ever  fide  he  embraced,  his  errors  mufr. 
be  dangerous  :  No  wonder,  therefore,  he  was  in  great 
perplexity.  But  he  did  worfe,  than  embrace  the  worfr, 
fide:  For,  properly  fpeaking,  he  embraced  no  fide  at 
all.  He  concluded  a  fudden  pacification,  in  wh  ch  it 
was  ftipulated,  that  he  mould  withdraw  his  fleet  and 
army  ;  that,  within  eight  and  forty  hours,  the  Scots 
fhould  difmifs  their  forces ;  that  the  king's  forts  mould 
be  reftored  to  him  ;  his  authority  be  acknowledged  ;  and 
a  general  aiTembly  and  a  parliament  be  immediately  fum- 
moned,  in  order  to  compofe  all  differences1.  What 
were  the  reafons^  which  engaged  the  king  to  admit  fuch 
grange  articles  of  peace,  it  is  in  vain  to  enquire  :  For 


h  Rufh.  vol.  iii,  p.  936,  I  Ibid.  p.  945, 
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CHAP,  there  fcarcely  could  be  any.     The  caufes  of  that  event 

LiJI.  . 

^ ^„/  may  admit  of  a  more  eafy  explication. 

163;.  The  malcontents  had  been  very  induftrious,  in  repre- 

fenting  to  the  Englifh  the  grievances,  under  which  Scot- 
land   laboured,    and    the    ill    counfels,    which  had  been, 
fu«rtrefted  to  their  fovereien.     Their  liberties,   thev  faid, 
were  invaded  :   The  prerogatives  of  the  crown  extended 
beyond  all  former  precedent  :   Illegal  courts  erected  :  The 
hierarchy  exalted   at  the  expence  of  national  privileges: 
And  fo  many  new  fuperfritions  introduced  by  the  haughty 
tyrannical  prelates,  as  begat  a  juft  fufpicion   that  a  pro- 
ject was  ferioufly  formed   for  the   reftoration  of   popery. 
The  king's  conduct,   furely,   in   Scotland,  had  been,  in 
every  thing,  except  in   eflablifhing  the  eccleiiaftical  ca- 
nons,   more    legal    than    in    England;    yet    was     there 
{uch.  a  general  refemblance,  in  the  complaints  of  both 
kingdoms,  that  the   Englifh  readily  afTented  to  all  the 
reprefentations  of  the  Scottish  malcontents,  and  believed 
that  nation  to  have  been  driven,  by  oppreflion,  into  the 
violent    counfels,  which    they    had    embraced.     So  far, 
therefore,  from    being    willing  to    fecond    the    king   in 
fubduing  the  free  fpirit  of  the  Scots ;    they  rather  pitied 
that  unhappy  people,  who  had  been  pufhed  to  thofe  ex- 
tremities :  And  they  thought,  that  the  example  of  fuch 
neighbours,  as  well  as  their  afTiftance,  might,  fome  time, 
be  advantageous  to  England,  and  encourage  her  to  reco- 
ver, by  a  vigorous  effort,  her  violated  laws  and  liberties. 
The  gentry  and  nobility,  who,   without  attachment  to 
the  court,  without  command  in   the  army,  attended   in 
great  numbers  the  Englifh  camp,  greedily  feized,  and 
propagated,  and  gave  authority  to   thefe  fentiments  :   A 
retreat,   very  little  honourable,  which  the  earl  of  Hol- 
land,   with   a   confiderable  detachment   of  the  Englifh 
forces,  had   made  before  a  detachment  of  the  Scottifh, 
caufed  all  thefe  humours  to  blaze  up  at  once  :  And  the 
I  king, 
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king,  whofe  character  was   not  fufficiently  vigorous  or    CH    AP- 
decifive,  and    who   was   apt,  from   facility,  to  embrace  > 

hafty  counfels,  fuddenly  affented   to  a    meafure,  which      l639- 
was  recommended  by  all  about  him,  and  which  favoured 
his   natural  propenfion  towards  the  mifguided  fubjects  of 
his  native  kingdom  k. 

Charles,  having  fo  far  advanced  in  pacific  meafures, 
ought,  with  a  fteady  refolution,  to  have  profecuted  them, 
and  have  fubmitted  to  every  tolerable  condition,  demand- 
ed by  the  alTembly  and  parliament;  nor  fhould  he  have 
recommenced  hoftilities,  but  on  account  of  fuch  enor- 
mous and  unexpected  pretenfions,  as  would  have  juftifled 
his  caufe,  if  poffrble,  to  the  whole  Englifh  nation.  So 
far,  indeed,  he  adopted  this  plan,  that  he  agreed,  not 
only  to  confirm  his  former  conceflions,  of  abrogating  the 
canons,  the  liturgy,  the  high  commiilion,  and  the  arti- 
cles of  Perth  ;  but  alfo  to  abolim  the  order  itfelf  of 
bifhops,  for  which  he  had  fo  zealoufly  contended  J.  But 
this  concefiion  was  gained  by  the  utmoft  violence,  which 
he  could  impofe  on  his  difpofition  and  prejudices  :  He 
even  fecretly  retained  an  intention  of  feizing  favourable 
opportunities,  in  order  to  recover  the  ground,  which  he 
had  loft  m.  And  one  ftep  farther  he  could  not  prevail 
with  himfelf  to  advance.  The  alTembly,  when  it  met, 
payed  no  deference  to  the  king's  prepoiTefllons,  but  gave 
full  indulgence  to  their  own.  They  voted  epifcopacy  to  Aug.  17th. 
be  unlawful  in  the  church  of  Scotland  :  He  was  willing 
to  allow  it  contrary  to  the  conftitutions  of  that  church. 
They  ftigmatifed  the  liturgy  and  canons,  as  popifn  :  He 
agreed  fimply  to  abolifh  them.  They  denominated  the 
high  commiiTion,  tyranny  :  He  was  content  to  fet  it 
aflde  n.  The  parliament,  which  fat  after  the  afTembly, 
advanced  pretenfions,  which  tended  to  diminifh  the  civil 

k  Clarendon,  vol.  i.  p.   122,123,     May,  p,  46,  1  Rufh,  vol.  Hi, 

p.  946.  m  Burnet's  Memoirs,  p.  J54.     Rufh,  vol.  iii.  p,  951, 

1  Idem,  ibid,  p.  958,  &c, 
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C  *Lin  P'  ??™er   of  the  monarcn  5    and    what    probably    affe&ed 

v — L^ 1  Charles  fl ill  more/'they  were  proceeding  to  ratify  the  a£U 

l63?-     of  aflembly,  when,  °   by   the   king's    inftrucf-ions,   Tra- 

Warre-       quaire,  the  commiffioner,  prorogued  them.     And  on  ac- 
aevved,  .     .      - .    .  . 

count  or  tnele  claims,  which  might  have  been  forefeen, 

was  the  war  renewed  ;  with  great  advantages  on  the  fide 
of  the  covenanters,  and  difad vantages  on  that  of  the 
king. 

No  fooner  had  Charles  concluded  the  pacification 
without  conditions,  than  the  necefiity  of  his  affairs,  and 
his  want  of  money,  obliged  him  to  difband  his  army; 
and  as  the  foldiers  had  been  held  together  folely  by  mer- 
cenary views,  it  was  not  pofiible,  without  great  trouble, 
and  expence,  and  lofs  of  time,  again  to  afiembie  them. 
The  more  prudent  covenanters  had  concluded,  that  their 
pretenfions  being  fo  contrary  to  the  intenrffs,  and  ftiU 
more  to  the  inclinations  cf  the  king,  it  was  likely,  that 
they  fhould  again  be  obliged  to  fupport  their  caufe  by 
arms  j  and  they  were  therefore  careful,  in  difmifling  their 
troops,  to  preferve  nothing  but  the  appearance  of  a  paci- 
fic difpoiition.  The  officers  had  orders  to  be  ready  on 
the  firft  fummons  :  The  foldiers  were  warned  not  to  think 
the  nation  fecure  from  an  Englifh  invafion  :  And  the  re- 
ligious zeal,  which  animated  all  ranks  of  men,  made  them 
immediately  fly  to  their  ftandards  as  foon  as  the  trumpet 
was  founded  by  their  fpiritual  and  temporal  leaders. 
The  credit,  which,  in  their  laft  expedition,  they  had 
acquired,  by  obliging  their  fovereign  to  depart  from  all 
his  pretenfions,  gave  courage  to  every  one,  in  undertak- 
ing this  new  enterprize  p, 

1640.  The  king,  with  great  difficulty,  found  means  to  draw 

pn  I3    '  together  an  army  :   But  foon  difcovered,  that,  all  favings 

0  Rufli.  vol.  iii.  p.  955.  P  Clarendon,  vol.  i.  p.  1x5.     Rufli. 

vol.  iii.  p.  1023. 

being 
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feeino-  p-one,    and    p-reat   debts   contracted,    his   revenue  C  hap. 

Llll. 

would  be  inefficient  to  fupport  them.     An  Englifh  par-. ^_L-i 

liament,   therefore,   formerly  (o  unkind  and   intractable,     J6J°\.„ 

'  '  4'h  Enghlh 

muff,  now,  after  above  eleven  years'  intermiffion,  after  the  parliament, 
kino-  had  tried  many  irregular  methods  of  taxation,  after 
multiplied  difgufts  given  to  the  puritanical  party,  be  fum- 
moned  to  affemble,  amidft  the  moil  prefiing  neceffities  of 
the  crown. 

As  the  king  refolved  to  try,  whether  this  houfe  of  com- 
mons would  be  more  compliant  than  their  predeceftbrs, 
and  grant  him  fupply  on  any  reafonabie  terms ;  the  time, 
appointed  for  the  meeting  of  parliament,  was  late,  and 
very  near  the  time  allotted  for  opening  the  campaign 
againft  the  Scots.  After  the  paft  experience  of  their  ill- 
humour,  and  of  their  encroaching  difpofition,  he  thought 
that  he  could  not,  in  prudence,  truft  them  with  a  long 
feflion,  till  he  had  feen  fome  better  proofs  of  their  good 
intentions  :  The  urgency  of  the  occafion,  and  the  little 
time  allowed  for  debate,  were  reafons  which  he  referved 
againft  the  malcontents  in  the  houfe  :  And  an  incident 
had  happened,  which,  he  believed,  had  now  furnifhed  him 
with  ftill  more  cogent  arguments. 

The  earl  of  Traquaire  had  intercepted  a  letter,  writ- 
ten to  the  king  of  France  by  the  Scottim  malcontents; 
and  had  conveyed  this  letter  to  the  king.  Charles,  partly 
repenting  of  the  large  conceffions  made  to  the  Scots, 
partly  difgufted  at  their  frefh  infolence  and  pretenfions, 
feized  this  opportunity  of  breaking  with  them.  He  had 
thrown  into  the  Tower  lord  Loudon,  commiflioner  from 
the  covenanters  ;  one  of  the  perfons  who  had  figned  the 
treafonable  letter  <*.  And  he  now  laid  the  matter  before 
the  parliament,  whom  he  hoped  to  inflame  by  the  refent- 
ment,  and  alarm  by  the  danger,  of  this  application  to  a 
foreign  power.  By  the  mouth  of  the  lord  keeper,  Finch, 
he  difcovered  his  wants,  and  informed  them,  that  hjs  had 

9  Clarendon,  vol.  i.  p.  1*9,     Ru/h.  vol.  iii.  p.  956.     May,  p.  56, 

been 
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C  ?Ttt  P'  teen  akJe  t0  aflemble  his  army,  and  to  fubfift  them,  not 

1*1,1  i  •  ' 

i w 1  by  any  revenue  which  he  pofTeiTed,  but  by  means  of  a 

j64o.      ]arge  debt  0f  above  300,000  pounds,  which  he  had  con- 
tracted, and  for  which  he  had  given  fecurity  upon  the 
crown-lands.      He  reprefented,  that  it  was  neceflary  to 
grant  fupplies  for  the  immediate  and  urgent  demands  of 
his  military  armaments  :    That  the  feafon  was  far  ad- 
vanced, the  time  precious,  and  none  of  it  muft  be  loft 
in  deliberation  :    That  though  his  coffers  were  empty, 
they  had   not  been  exhaufted  by  unnecefTary  pomp,    or 
fumptuous  buildings,  or  any  other  kind  of  magnificence  : 
That  whatever  fupplies  had  been  levied  on  his  fubjedfo, 
had  been  employed  for  their  advantage  and  prefervation, 
and  like  vapours  rifing  out  of  the  earth,  and  gathered  into 
a  cloud,  had  fallen  in  fvveet  and  refreshing  (bowers  on 
the  fame  fields,   from  which  they  had,   at  firft,  been  ex- 
haled :  That  though  he  defired  fuch  immediate  afliftance 
as  might  prevent,  for  the  time,  a  total  diforder  in  the 
government,  he  was  far  from  any  intention  of  precluding 
them  from   their  right   to  enquire  into  the  ftate  of  the 
kingdom,  and  to  offer  him  petitions  for  the  redrefs  of 
their  grievances  :    That  as  much  as  was  poffible  of  this 
feafon  fhould  afterwards  be  allowed  them  for  that  pur- 
pofe  :  That  as  he  expected  only  fuch  fupply  at  prefent  as 
ihe  current  fervice  neceflarily  required,  it  would  be  re- 
quifite  to  aflemble  them  again  next  winter,  when  they 
fhould  have  full  leifure   to  conclude  whatever  bufinefs 
had,  this  feilion,  been  left  imperfect  and  unfinished  :  That 
the  parliament  of  Ireland  had  twice  put  fuch  truft  in  his 
good  intentions  as  to  grant  him,  in  the  beginning  of  the 
feftion,  a  large  fupply,  and  had  ever  experienced  good 
effects,  from  the  confidence  repofed  in  him  :  And  that,  in 
every  circumftance,  his  people  fhould  find  his  conduct 
fuitable  to  a  juft,  pious,  and  gracious  king,  and  fuch  as 
was  calculated  to  promote  an  entire  harmony  between 
prince  and  parliament  r. 

r  Ru/h,   vol.  iii.  p.  1114, 

However 
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However  plaufible  thcfe  topics,  they  made  (mail  im-c 
preifion  on  the  houfe  of  commons.  By  fbme  illegal,  and 
feveral  fufpicious  meafures  of  the  crown,  and  by  the 
courageous  oppofition,  which  particular  perfons,  amidft 
dangers -and  hardfhips,  had  made  to  them;  the  minds  of 
men,  throughout  the  nation,  had  taken  fuch  a  turn  as  to 
afcribe  every  honour  to  the  refractory  oppofers  of  the 
king  and  the  minilters.  Thefe  were  the  only  patriots, 
the  only  lovers  of  their  country,  the  only  heroes,  and, 
perhaps  too,  the  only  true  Chriftians.  A  reafonable  com- 
pliance with  the  court  was  flavifh  dependance ;  a  regard 
to  the  king,  fervile  flattery  ;  a  confidence  in  his  promifes, 
(hameful  proftitution.  This  general  caft  of  thought, 
which  has,  more  or  hk,  prevailed  in  England,  during 
near  a  century  and  a  half,  and  which  has  been  the  caufe 
of  much  good  and  much  ill  in  public  affairs,  never  pre- 
dominated more  than  during  the  reign  of  Charles.  The 
prefent  houfe  of  commons,  being  entirely  compofed  of 
country-gentlemen,  who  came  into  parliament  with  all 
their  native  prejudices  about  them,  and  whom  the  crown 
had  no  means  of  influencing,  could  not  fail  to  contain  a 
majority  of  thefe  ftubborn  patriots. 

Affairs  likewife,  by  means  of  the  Scottifh  infurrec- 
tion,  and  the  general  difcontents  in  England,  were  draw- 
ing fo  near  to  a  crifis,  that  the  leaders  of  the  houfe, 
fagacious  and  penetrating,  began  to  forefse  the  confe- 
quences,  and  to  hope,  that  the  time,  fo  long  wifhed  for, 
was  now  come,  when  royal  authority  mult  fall  into  a 
total  fubordination  under  popular  aflemblies,  and  when 
public  liberty  mult  acquire  a  full  afcendant.  By  reducing 
the  crown  to  neceflities,  they  had  hitherto  found,  that 
the  king  had  been  pufiied  into  violent  counfels,  which 
had  ferved  extremely  the  purpofes  of  his  adverfaries  :  And 
by  multiplying  thefe  neceflities,  it  was  forefeen,  that  his 
prerogative,  undermined  on  all  fides,  mull,  at  lair,  be 
overthrown,  and  be  no  longer  dangerous  to  the  privileges 

of 
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c  h  A  P.  of  the  people.     Whatever,  therefore,  tended  to  compofe 

^_  -v-  ._'  the  differences  between  king  and  parliament,  and  to  pre- 

1640.     ferve  the  government  uniformly  in  its  prefent  channel 

was  zealoufly  oppofed  by  thefe  popular  leaders  ;  and  their 

pail  conduct  and  fufferings  gave  them  credit  fufficient  to 

effect  all  their  purpofes. 

The  houfe  of  commons,  moved  by  thefe  and  many  other 
obvious  reafons,  inftead  of  taking  notice  of  the  king's 
complaints  againft  his  Scottifh  fubjecls,  or  his  applica- 
tions for  fupply,  entered  immediately  upon  grievances  . 
and  a  fpeech,   which  Pym  made  them  on  that  fubjecl:, 
was  much  more  hearkened  to,  than  that  which  the  lord 
keeper  had  delivered  to  them  in  the  name  of  their  fove- 
reign.  The  fubjecl  of  Pym's  harangue  has  been  fufficiently 
explained  above ;  where  we  gave  an  account  of  all  the 
grievances,  imaginary  in  the  church,  more  real  in  the 
ftate,  of  which  the  nation,  at  that  time,  fo  loudly  com- 
plained *.     The  houfe  began  with  examining  the  behavi- 
our of  the  fpeaker  the  laft  day  of  the  former  parliament; 
when  he  refufed,  on  account  of  the  king's  command,  to 
put  the  queftion  :    And  they  declared  it  a  breach  of  pri- 
vilege.    They  proceeded  next  to  enquire  into  the  impri- 
fonment  and  profecution  of  Sir  John  Elliot,  Hollis,  and 
Valentine  l :    The  affair  of  (hip-money  was  canvaffed  : 
And   plentiful    fubjecl:  of  enquiry  was  fuggefled  on  all 
hands.      Grievances  were  regularly  claffed   under  three 
heads ;  thofe  with  regard  to  privileges  of  parliament,   to 
the  property  of  the  fubjecl,  and  to  religion  u.    The  king, 
feeing  a  large  and  inexhauftible  field  opened,  preffed  them 
again  for  fupply ;  and  rinding  his  meffage  ineffectual,  he 
came  to  the  houfe  of  peers,  and  defired  their  good  offices 
with  the  commons.    The  peers  were  fenfible  of  the  king's 
urgent  neceffities ;  and  thought,  that  fupply,  on  this  oc- 
cafion,  ought,  both  in  reafon  and  in  decency,  to  go  before 


s  Clarendon,  vol.  i;  p.  133, 

Rulh,   vol.  iii.  p.  II3I.     May,  p.  60. 

1  Rufii,  vol,  iii.  p,  1136. 

u  Idem,  ibid.  p.  1 147. 
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grievances.     They  ventured  to  reprefent  their  fenfe  of  the  c  ^a  p. 

matter  to  the  commons  •   but  their  interceflion  did  harm.* v * 

The  commons  had  always  claimed,  as  their  peculiar  pro-  l64°« 
vince,  the  granting  of  fupplies ;  ^and,  though  the  peers 
had  here  eone  no  farther  than  offering  advice,  the  lower 
houfe  immediately  thought  proper  to  vote  fo  unprecedent- 
ed an  interpofition  to  be  a  breach  of  privilege  w.  Charles, 
in  order  to  bring  the  matter  of  fupply  to  fome  ifluc,  foli- 
cited  the  houfe  by  new  meffages  :  And  finding,  that  fhip- 
moncv  gave  great  alarm  and  difguft  ;  befides  informing 
them,  that  he  never  intended  to  make  a  conftant  revenue 
of  it,  that  all  the  money  levied  had  been  regularly,  with 
other  great  fums,  expended  on  equipping  the  navy;  he 
now  went  fo  far  as  to  offer  them  a  total  abolition  of  that 
obnoxious  claim,  by  any  law,  which  the  commons  fhould 
think  proper  to  prefent  to  him.  In  return,  he  only  afked, 
for  his  neceflities,  a  fupply  of  twelve  fubfidies,  about  fix 
hundred  thoufand  pounds,  and  that  payable  in  three  years  ; 
but,  at  the  fame  time,  he  let  them  know,  that,  confidering 
the  fituation  of  his  affairs,  a  delay  would  be  equivalent  to 
a  denial  x.  The  king,  though  the  majority  was  againft 
him,  never  had  more  friends  in  any  houfe  of  commons ; 
and  the  debate  was  carried  on  for  two  days,  with  ereat 
zeal  and  warmth  on  both  fides. 

It  was  urged  by  the  partizans  of  the  court,  that  the 
happieft  occafion,  which  the  fondeft  wifhes  could  fuggeff, 
was  now  prefented,  for  removing  all  difgufts  and  jcalou- 
fies  between  king  and  people,  and  for  reconciling  their 
fovereign,  for  ever,  to  the  ufe  of  parliaments.  That  if 
they,  on  their  part,  laid  afide  all  enormous  claims  and 
pretenfions,  and  provided,  in  a  reafonable  manner,  for 
the  public  neceflities  ;  they  needed  entertain  no  fufpicion 
©f  any  infatiable  ambition  or  illegal  ufurpation  in  the 
crown.     That  though  due  regard  had  not  always  been 

*  Clarendon,  vol.  i,  p.  134,  x  Clarendon,  vcl.  i.  p.  135.    Raft. 

▼0).  iii,  p.  j  154, 

paid, 
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C  H  a  P.  paid,  during  this  reign,  to  the  rights  of  the  people,  yet 
_  '_  ,  no  invafion  of  them  had  been  altogether  deliberate  and 
J640.  voluntary;  much  lefs,  the  refult  of  wanton  tyranny  and 
injuftice  ;  and  ftill  lefs,  of  a  formed  defign  to  fubvert  the 
conftitution.  That  to  repofe  a  reafonable  confidence  in 
the  kinor,  and  generoufiy  to  fupply  his  prefent  wants, 
which  proceeded  neither  from  prodigality  nor  mifconduc~r5 
would  be  the  true  means  of  gaining  on  his  generous  na- 
ture, and  extorting,  by  a  gentle  violence,  fuch  concef- 
lions  as  were  requifite  for  the  eftablifhment  of  public 
liberty.  That  he  had  promifed,  not  only  on  the  word 
of  a  prince,  but  alfo  on  that  of  a  gentleman  (the  expref- 
fion  which  he  had  been  pleafed  to  ufe)  that,  after  the 
fupply  was  granted,  the  parliament  fhould  ftill  have 
liberty  to  continue  their  deliberations :  Could  it  be  fuf- 
pecled,  that  any  man,  any  prince,  much  lefs  fuch  a  oney 
whofe  word  was,  as  yet,  facred  and  inviolate,  would, 
for  fo  fmall  a  motive,  forfeit  his  honour,  and,  with  it, 
all  future  truft  and  confidence,  by  breaking  a  promife, 
fo  public  and  fo  folemn  ?  That  even  if  the  parliament 
fhould  be  deceived  in  repofing  this  confidence  in  him,  they 
neither  loft  any  thing,  nor  incurred  any  danger  ;  fince  it 
was  evidently  neceflary,  for  the  fecurity  of  public  peace, 
to  fupply  him  with  money,  in  order  to  fupprefs  the  Scot- 
tish rebellion.  That  he  had  fo  far  fuited  his  firft  demands 
to  their  prejudices,  that  he  only  aiked  a  fupply  for  a  few 
months,  and  was  willing,  after  fo  fhort  a  truft  from 
them,  to  fall  again  into  dependance,  and  to  truft  them 
for  his  farther  fupport  and  fubfiftence.  That  if  he  now 
fecmed  to  defire  fomething  farther,  he  alfo  made  them5  in 
return,  a  confiderable  offer,  and  was  willing,  for  the  fu- 
ture, to  depend  on  them  for  a  revenue,  which  was  quite 
neceflary  for  public  honour  and  fecurity.  That  the  na- 
ture of  the  Englifh  conftitution  fuppofed  a  mutual  con- 
fidence between  king  and  parliament :  And  if  they  fhould 
refufe  it  on  their  part,  efpecially  with  circumftances  of 

fuch 
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fuch  outrage  and  indignity ;  what  could  be  expected  but  c  H  a  P- 
a  total  diiTolution  of  government,  and  violent  factions,  <w~_Nr__/ 
followed  by  the  moil  dangerous  convulfions  and  inteftine      l64°» 
diforders  ? 

In  oppofition  to  thefe  arguments,  it  was  urged  by  the 
malcontent  party,  that  the  court  had  difcovered,  on  their 
part,  but   few   fymptoms  of  that  mutual   confidence  to 
which  they  now  fo  kindly  invited  the  commons.  That  ele- 
ven years  intermiflion  of  parliaments,  the  longed  that  was  to 
be  found  in  the  Englifh  annals,  was  a  fufneient  indication 
of  the  jealoufy  entertained  againft  the  people;   or  rather 
of  defigns  formed  for  the  fuppreflion  of  all  their  liberties 
and  privileges.     That  the  miniflers  might  well  plead  ne- 
cefiity, nor  could  any  thing,  indeed,  be  a  ftronger  proof 
of  fome  invincible  necefiity,  than  their  embracing  a  mea- 
fure,  for  which  they  had  conceived  fo  violent  an  averfion, 
as  the  affembling  of  an  Englifh  parliament.     That  this 
"necefiity,  however,  was  purely  miniflerial,  not  national  ; 
And  if  the  fame  grievances,  ecclefiaftical  and  civil,  under 
which  this  nation  itfelf  laboured,  had  pufhed  the  Scots  to 
extremities  ;  was  it  requisite,  that  the  Englifh  fhould  forge 
their  own  chains,  by  impofing  chains  on  their  unhappy 
neighbours  ?    That   the    ancient   practice  of  parliament 
was  to  give  grievances   the  precedency  of  fupply ;    and 
this  order,   fo  carefully  obferved  by  their  ane-cftors,  was 
founded  on  a  jealoufy  inherent  in  the  constitution,  and 
was  never  interpreted    as  any  peculiar  diffidence  of  the 
prefent   fovereign.      That   a  practice,   which   had   been 
upheld,    during   times    the    moft   favourable   to   liberty, 
could  not,  in  common  prudence,  be  departed  from,  where 
fuch  undeniable  reafons  for  fufpicion  had  been  afforded. 
That  it  was  ridiculous  to  plead  the  advanced  feafon,  and 
the  urgent  occafion  for  fupply  ;  when  it  plainly  appeared, 
that,  in  order  to  afford  a  pretence  for  this  topic,  and  to 
feduce  the  commons,  great  political  contrivance  had  been 

employed. 
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c  h  a  P.  employed.     That  the  writs  for  elections  were  iflued  early 

% -J ,  in  the  winter;    and  if  the  meeting  of  parliament  had  not 

164.0.  purpofely  been  delayed,  till  fo  near  the  commencement  of 
military  operations,  there  had  been  leifure  fufficient  to 
have  rcdreiTed  all  national  grievances,  and  to  have  pro- 
ceeded afterwards  to  an  examination  of  the  king's  occa- 
fion  for  fupply.  That  the  intention  of  fo  grofs  an  artifice 
was  to  en^acre  the  commons,  under  pretence  of  neceflity, 
to  violate  the  regular  order  of  parliament;  and  a  prece- 
dent of  that  kind  being  once  eftablifhed,  no  enquiry  into 
public  meafures  would  afterwards  be  permitted.  That 
fcarcelv  any  argument,  more  unfavourable,  could  be 
pleaded  for  fupply,  than  an  offer  to  abolifh  {hip-money ; 
a  taxation,  the  moft  illegal  and  the  mod  dangerous,  that 
had  ever,  in  any  reign,  been  impofed  upon  the  nation. 
And  that,  by  bargaining  fo*  the  remiflion  of  that  duty, 
the  commons  would,  in  a  manner,  ratify  the  authority, 
by  which  it  had  been  levied  ;  at  leaft,  give  encouragement 
for  advancing  new  pretenfions  of  a  like  nature,  in  hopes 
of  refio-ning  them  on  like  advantageous  conditions. 

These  reafons,  joined  to  fo  many  occafions  of  ill 
humour,  feemed  to  fway  with  the  greater  number  :  But 
to  make  the  matter  worfe,  Sir  Harry  Vane,  the  fecretary, 
told  the  commons,  without  any  authority  from  the  king9 
that  nothing  lefs  than  twelve  fubfidies  would  be  accepted 
as  a  compenfation  for  the  abolition  of  (hip -money.  This 
affertion,  proceeding  from  the  indifcretion,  if  we  are  not 
rather  to  call  it  the  treachery,  of  Vane,  difpleafed  the 
houfe,  by  fhowing  a  ftiffnefs  and  rigidity  in  the  king, 
which,  in  a  claim  fo  ill  grounded,  was  deemed  inexcu- 
fable  f\  We  are  informed  likewife,  that  fome  men,  who 
were  thought  to  underftand  the  ftateof  the  nation,  affirm- 
ed in  the  houfe,  that  the  amount  of  twelve  fubfidies  was 


y  Clarendon,  vol,  it  p.  T38, 
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a  greater  fum  than  could  be  found  in  all  England.    Such  C  H  £  p. 

were   the    happy   ignorance   and    inexperience   of  thofe v » 

times,  with  regard  to  taxes  a  !  l64°* 

The    king  was   in   great  doubt  and  perplexity.     He 
faw    that  his  friends  in  the  houfe  were  out-numbered  by 
his  enemies,  and  that  the  fame  counfels  were  ftill  preva- 
lent, which   had  ever  bred  fuch  oppofition  and  difturb- 
ance.     Inftead    of    hoping,    that  any    fupply  would  be 
o-ranted   him,  to  carry  on  war  agamic  the  Scots,  whom 
the  majority  of  the  houfe  regarded  as  their  beft  friends 
and   firmed    allies ;    he  expe&ed   every   day,    that    they 
would  prefent  him  an  addrefs  for  making  peace  with  thofe 
rebels.     And  if  the  houfe  met  again,  a  vote,  he  was  in- 
formed,   would    certainly   pafs,  to   blaft   his   revenue  of 
fnip-money  ;    and    thereby    renew    all    the    oppofition, 
Which,  with  fo  much  difficulty,  he  had  furmounted,  in 
levying  that  taxation.     Where  great  evils  lie  on  all  fide?, 
it  is   difficult   to  follow  the   beft  counfel  ;  nor  is  it  any 
wonder,  that  the  king,  whofe  capacity  was  not  equal  to 
fituations  of  fuch   extreme  delicacy,  mould  haftily  have 
formed  and  executed  the  refolution  of  diflclving  this  par- DiflVijitipi. 
liament :  A    meafure,  however,  of  which   he  foon  after 
repented,  and    which   the   fubfequent  events,  more  than 
any  convincing   reafon,  inclined  every  one  to  condemn. 
The  laft  parliament,   which  ended  with  fuch  rigour  and 
violence,  had  yet,  at  firft,  covered  their  intentions  with 
greater  appearance  of  moderation   than    this   parliament 
had  hitherto  ailumed. 

An  abrupt  and  violent  dulblution  naturally  excites 
difcontents  among  the  people,  who  ufuaily  put  entire 
confidence  in  their  reprefentatives,  and  expect  from  them 
the  redrefs  of  all  grievances.  As  if  there  were  not  already 
fufficient  grounds  of  complaint,  the  king  perfevered  ftill 
in  thofe  counfels,  which,    from   experience,  he  might 

*  Clarendon,  vol.  i.  p.  136. 
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chap,  have  been   fenfibie,  were   to  dangerous  and  unpopular, 
4  i  Bellafis  and  Sir  John  Hotham  were  fummoned  before  the 

1640.  council  ;  and  refufing  to  give  any  account  of  their  con- 
duel:  in  parliament,  were  committed  to  prifon.  All  the 
petitions  and  complaints,  which  had  been  fent  to  the 
committee  of  religion,  were  demanded  from  Crew,  chair- 
man of  that  committee  ;  and  on  his  refufal  to  deliver 
them,  he  was  fent  to  the  Tower.  The  ftudies  and  even 
the  pockets  of  the  earl  of  Warwic  and  lord  Broke,  before 
the  expiration  of  privilege,  were  fearched,  in  expectation 
of  finding  treafonable  papers.  Thefe  a£h  of  authority 
were  interpreted,  with  fome  appearance  of  reafon,  to  be 
invafions  on  the  right  of  national  afTemblies  b.  But  the 
king,  after  the  fir  ft  provocation  which  he  met  with,  ne- 
ver fufficiently  refpecled  the  privileges  of  parliament ;  and, 
by  his  example,  he  farther  confirmed  their  refolution, 
when  they  fhould  acquire  power,  to  pay  like  difregard  to 
the  prerogatives  of  the  crown. 

Though  the  parliament  was  diflblved,  the  convoca- 
tion was  flill  allowed  to  fit ;  a  practice,  of  which,  fince 
the  reformation,  there  were  but  few  inftances c,  and 
which  was  for  that  reafon  fuppofed  by  many  to  be  irre- 
gular. Befides  granting  to  the  king  a  fupply  from  the 
fpirituality,  and  framing  many  canons,  the  convocation, 
jealous  of  like  innovations,  with  thofe  which  had  taken 
place  in  Scotland,  impofed  an  oath  on  the  clergy,  and 
the  graduates  in  the  univerfities,  by  which  every  one 
fwore  to  maintain  the  eftablifhed  government  of  the 
church  by  archbifhops,  bifhops,  deans,  chapters,  &c  d. 
Thefe  fleps,  in  the  prefent  difcontented  humour  of  the 
nation,    were  commonly   deemed  illegal  j    becaufe  not 

b  Rufli.  vol.  Hi.  p.  1 167.     May,  p.  61. 

c  There  was  one  in  1586,  See  Hiftory  of  Archbl/hop  Laud,  p.  80.  The 
authority  of  the  convocation  was  indeed,  in  moll  refpe£ts,  independent  of  the 
parliament,  and  there  was  no  reafon,  which  required  the  one  to  be  o-flblved 
upon  the  di Ablution  of  the  other.  d  Whitlocke,  p.  33. 
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ratified  by  confent  of  parliament,  in  whom  all  authority  C  H  a  P» 
was  now  fuppofed  to  be  centered.     And  nothing,  befides,  j  *    j 

could   afford    more  fubject   of   ridicule,    than   an    oath,      l64<>« 
which  contained  an  et  cater  a   in  the  midft  of  it. 

The  people,  who  generally  abhorred  the  convocation  Difcoments 
as  much  as  they  revered   the  parliament,  could  fcarcelyin  EnSland« 
be  reftrained   from   infulting    and  abufing  this  afTembly  ; 
and  the  king  was  obliged  to  give  them  guards,  in  order 
to  protect  them  e.     An  attack  too  was  made  during  the 
night  upon  Laud,  in  his  palace  of  Lambeth,  by  above 

500  perfons ;  and  he  found  it  neceffary  to  fortify  himfelf 
for  his  defence  f.  A  multitude,  confifting  of  two  thou- 
fand  fectaries,  entered  St.  Paul's,  where  the  high  corn- 
million  then  fat ;  tore  down  the  benches  ;  and  cried  out, 
No  bijhop)  no  high  commijjion  s.  All  thefe  inftances  of  dif- 
content  were  prefages  of  fome  great  revolution  ;  had  the 
court  poffefTed  fufficient  fkill  to  difcern  the  danger,  or 
fufficient  power  to  provide  againft  it. 

In  this  difpofition  of  men's  minds,  it  was  in  vain  that 
the  king  iflued  a  declaration,  in  order  to  convince  his 
people  of  the  neceflity,  which  he  lay  under,  of  diffblving 
the  laft  parliament  h.  The  chief  topic,  on  which  he  in- 
filled, was,  that  the  commons  imitated  the  bad  example 
of  all  their  predeceflbrs  of  late  years,  in  making  continual 
encroachments  on  his  authority,  in  cenfuring  his  whole 
adminiftration  and  conduit,  in  difcufling  every  circum- 
ftance  of  public  government,  and  in  their  indirect  bar- 
gaining and  contracting  with  their  king  for  fupply  ;  as  if 
nothing  ought  to  be  given  him  but  what  he  (hould  pur- 
chafe,  either  by  quitting  fomewhat  of  his  royal  preroga- 
tive, or  by  diminifhing  and  leiTening  his  flanding  revenue. 
Thefe  practices,  he  faid,  were  contrary  to  the  maxims 

e  Whitlocke,  p.  33,  f  Dugdale,  p.  62.      Clarendon,  vol,  i.  ps  143. 

<  Dugdale,  p,  65,  h  Rufhworth,  vol,  iii.  p.  1166. 
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c  ff  a  P.  of  their  anccffors  5  and  thefe  practices  were  totally  incom- 
tin*  ., ,      «  ,  ,     j 

m  patible  with,  monarchy  '• 

1640.         The  king,  difappointed    of  parliamentary  fubfidies, 
was  obliged  to  have  recourfe  to  other  expedients,  in  order 
to  fup-ply  his  argent  neceflities.     The  ecclefiaitical  fub- 
fidies Cerved  him  in  feme  Head;  and  it  feemed  but  juft, 
that  the  clergy  (hould  contribute  to  a  war,  which  was, 
m  a  great  meafure,  of  their  own  railing  fc.     He  borrowed 
money  from  his  mimita  and  courtiers  ;  and  fo  much 
was  fee  beloved  among  them,  that  above  300,000  pounds 
were  fubfcrihed  in  a  few  days  :  Though  nothing  furely 
could  be  more  difagreeable  to  a  prince,  full  of  dignity, 
than,  to  be  a  burthen  on  his  friends,  inftead  of  being  a 
foppon  to  them.     Some  attempts  were  made  towards 
forcing  a  loan  from  the  citizens  ;  but  dill  repelled  by  the 
fplvit  of  liberty,  which  was  now  become  unconquerable  !. 
A  loan  of  409ooo  pounds  was  extorted  from  the  Spanifh 
merchants,  who  had  bullion  in  the  Tower,  expofed  to 
the  attempts  of  the  king.     Coat  and  conducl-money  for 
the  foidiery  was  levied  on  the  counties;  an  ancient  prac- 
tice *%  but  fuppofed  to  be  abolifhed  by  the  petition  of 
right.     All  the  pepper  was  bought  from  the  Eaft-India 
company  upon  trull,  and  fold,  at  a  great  difcount,  for 
readv  money  ■..     A  fcheme  was  propofed  for  coining  two 
or  three  hundred  thoufand  pounds  of  bafe  money0.  Such 
were  the  extremities   to   which    Charles   was  reduced. 
The  freih  dii&culties,  which,  amidft  the  prefent  difrreiTes, 
were,  every  day,  raifed,  with  regard  to  the  payment  of 
£hip-rnoney,  obliged  him  to  exert  continual  acts  of  autho- 
rity, augmented  the  difcontents  of  the  people,  and  en- 
creaied  his  indigence  and  neceflities  p. 

i  See  note  [Z]  at  the  end  of  the  volume.  k  May,  p.  48. 

*  Rufli.  vol.  iii.  p.  1181.  m  Idem,  vol.  i.  p.  l68. 

n  May,  p.  63.  °  Rufli.  vol.  iii.  p.  1*16.     May,  p.  63. 

P  Rufh.  vol.  iii.  p.  1173,  1182,  1x84,  1199,  1200,  1203,  1204. 
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The  prefent  expedients,  however,  enabled  the  king, c  **  A  p* 

though  with  great  difficulty,  to  march   his  army,  con-  v v 1' 

fitting  of  19,000  foot  and  2000  horfe  *J.  The  earl  of  ifyo- 
Northumberland  was  appointed  general :  The  earl  of 
Strafford,  who  was  called  over  from  Ireland,  lieutenant- 
general  :  Lord  Conway,  general  of  the  horfe.  A  fmall 
fleet  was  thought  fufficient  to  ferve  the  purpofes  of  this 
expedition. 

So  great  are  the  efFecls  of  zeal  and  unanimity,  that 
the  Scottifh  army,  though  fomewhat  fuperior,  were  fooner 
ready  than  the  king's;  and  they  marched  to  the  borders 
of  England.  To  engage  them  to  proceed,  befides  their 
general  knowledge  of  the  fecret  difcontents  of  that  king- 
dom, lord  Saville  had  forged  a  letter,  in  the  name  of  fix 
noblemen  the  moil  confiderable  of  England,  by  which 
the  Scots  were  invited  to  afiift  their  neighbours,  in  pro- 
curing a  redrefs  of  grievances  r.  Notwithstanding  theie 
warlike  preparations  and  hoftile  attempts,  the  cove- 
nanters ftill  preferved  the  moft  pathetic  and  mod  fubmif- 
five  language  ;  and  entered  England,  they  faid,  with  no  aoth  . 
other  view,  than  to  obtain  accefs  to  the  king's  pre- 
fence,  and  lay  their  humble  petition  at  his  royal  feet. 
At  Newburn  upon  Tyne,  they  were  oppofed  by  a  detach- 
ment of  4,500  men  under  Conway,  who  feemed  refolute 
to  difpute  with  them  the  paflage  of  the  river.  The  Scots 
firfc  entreated  them,  with  great  civility,  not  to  flop  them 
in  their  march  to  their  gracious  fovereign  ;  and  then 
attacked  them  with  great  bravery,  killed  feveral,  and 
chafed  the  reft  from  their  ground.  Such  a  panic  feized  *Sth  Aug. 
the  whole  Englifh  army,  that  the  forces  at  Newcaftle  Newburn, 
fled  immediately  to  Durham  ;  and  not  yet  thinking  them- 
felves  fafe,  they  deferted  that  town,  and  retreated  into 
Yorkfhire  9. 

q  Rurt».  vol.  iii.  p.  1179.  r  Nalfon,  vol.  H,  p.  417, 

?  Clarendon,  vol,  i.  p.  143. 
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CHAP.      The  Scots  took  pofleflion  of  Newcaftle  ;  and  though 

, ^m*     fufficiently  elated  with  their  victory,  they  preferved  exact 

1640.  difcipline,  and  perfevered  in  their  resolution  of  paying 
for  every  thing,  in  order  flill  to  maintain  the  appearance 
of  an  amicable  correfpondenee  with  England.  They  alfo 
difpatched  menengers  to  the  king,  who  was  arrived  at 
York  ;  and  they  took  care,  after  the  advantage,  which 
they  had  obtained,  to  redouble  their  expreflions  of  loy- 
alty, duty,  and  fubmiffion  to  his  perfon,  and  they  even 
made  apologies,  full  of  forrow  and  contrition,  for  their 
late  viclory  c. 

Charles  was  in  a  very  diftreiTed  condition.  The 
nation  was  univerfally  and  highly  difcontented.  The 
army  was  difcouraged,  and  began  likewife  to  be  difcon- 
tented, both  from  the  contagion  of  general  difguft,  and 
as  an  excufe  for  their  mifbehaviour,  which  they  were  de- 
firous  of  reprefenting  rather  as  want  of  will  than  of  cou- 
rage to  fight.  The  treafury  too  was  quite  exhaufted, 
and  every  expedient  for  fupply  had  been  tried  to  the  ut- 
termoft.  No  event  had  happened,  but  what  might  have 
been  forefeen  as  necefTary,  at  leaft,  as  very  probable  ; 
yet  fuch  was  the  king's  fituation,  that  no  provifion  could 
be  made,  nor  was  even  any  refolution  taken,  againft  fuch 
an  exigency. 

Treaty  at  ^N  or(^er  to  prevent  the  advance  of  the  Scots  upon 
Rippon.  him,  the  king  agreed  to  a  treaty,  and  named  fixteen 
En "lifh  noblemen,  who  met  with  eleven  Scottifh  com- 
miflioners  at  Rippon.  The  earls  of  Hertford,  Bedford, 
Salifbury,  Warwick,  ElTex,  Holland,  Bnftol,  and  Berk- 
fhire,  the  lords  Kimbolton,  Wharton,  Dunfmore,  Paget, 
Broke,  Saville,  Paulet,  and  Howard  of  Efcric,  were 
chofen  by  the  king  ;  all  of  them  popular  men,  and  con- 
fequently  fuppofed  no-wife  averfe  to  the  Scottifh  invauon^ 
or  unacceptable  to  that  nation  u. 

t  Rufli.  vol.  iii.  p.  1255.  »  Clarendon,  vol.  i.  p,  155. 

Atf 
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An  addrefs  arrived  from  the  city  of  London,  petition-  c  "  A  i\ 

ing  for  a  parliament ;  the  great  point  to  which  all  men's  ._. ,  v ; 

projects  at  this  time  tended  w.     Twelve  noblemen  pre-      l64°» 
fented  a  petition  to  the  fame  purpofe*.     But  the  king 
contented  himfelf  with  fummoning  a  great  council  of  the 
peers  at  York  ;  a  meafure,  which  had  formerly  been  taken 
in    cafes  of  fudden  emergency,  but  which,  at  prefent, 
could  ferve  to  little  purpofe.     Perhaps,  the   king,  who 
dreaded,  above  all  things,  the  houfe   of  commons,  and 
who  expected  no  fupply   from  them   on  any  reafonable 
terms,  thought,  that,  in  his  prefent  diflreffes,  he  might 
be  enabled  to  levy  fupplies  by  the  authority  of  the  peers 
alone.     But  the  employing,  fo  long,  the  plea  of  a  necef- 
lity,  which    appeared   diftant  and   doubtful,  rendered    it 
impoflible  for  him  to  avail  himfelf  of  a   neceflity,  which 
was  now  at  laft  become  real,  urgent,  and  inevitable. 

By  Northumberland's   ficknefs  the   command   of  the 
army  had  devolved  on  Strafford.  This  nobleman  poffeffed 
more  vigour  of  mind  than  the  king  or  any  of  the  council. 
He  advifed  Charles  rather  to  put  all  to  hazard,  than  fub- 
mit  to  fuch  unworthy  terms  as  were  likely  to  be  impofed 
upon   him.     The  lofs  fuftained  at   Newburn,    he  faid, 
was  inconfiderable  ;    and    though  a  panic    had  for  the 
time  feized    the  army,  that  event  was  nothing  ftrange 
among  new  levied  troops  ;  and   the  Scots,  being  in   the 
fame  condition,  would,    no  doubt,  be  liable,    in    their 
turn,  to  a  like  accident.     His  opinion,   therefore,  was, 
that  the  king  mould  pufh  forward,  and  attack  the  Scots, 
and  bring  the  affair  to  a  quick  decifion  j  and,  if  he  were 
ever   fo    unfuccefsful,    nothing  worfe  could   befal  him, 
than  what,   from  his  inactivity,  he  would    certainly  be 
expofed  to  y.     To  fhow  how  eafy  it  would  be  to  execute 

w  Rufh.  vol.  iii.  p.  1263,  x  ^  tendon,  vol.  i.  p.  146,     Rufii. 

vol.  iii.  p.  1260.      May,  p.  66.        Warwick,  p.  151.  Y  Naiibn, 

vpl,  V.,  p.  5. 

A  a  ^  xhk 
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CHAP,  this  project,  be  ordered  an  afTault  to  be  made  on  fome 

LIU. 

itm0X^^mJ  quarters  of  the  Scots,  and  he  gained  an  advantage  over 
1640.  them.  No  cefliition  of  arms  had,  as  yet,  been  agreed  to, 
during  the  treaty  at  Rippon  ;  yet  great  clamour  prevailed, 
on  account  of  this  act  of  hoftility.  And  when  it  was 
known  that  the  officer,  who  conducted  the  attack,  was 
a  papifr,  a  violent  outcry  was  raifed  againft  the  king,  for 
employing  that  hated  feci:,  in  the  murder  of  his  pro- 
teflant  fubjecls  z. 

It  may  be  worthy  of  remark,  that  feveral  mutinies  had 
arifen  among  the  Engiiia  troops,  when  marching  to  join 
the  army  ;  and   fome  officers  had  been  murdered,  merely 
on   fufpicion   of  their  being  papifts  a.      The  petition  of 
right  had  abolifhcd  all  martial  law;   and   by  an  incon- 
venience, which  naturally  attended  the  plan,  as  yet  new 
and  unformed,  of  regular  and  rigid  liberty,  it  was  found 
abfolutely  impoiHble  for  the  generals  to  govern  the  army, 
by  all  the  authority,  which  the  king  could  legally  confer 
■upon  them.       The   lawyers  had    declared,  that  martial 
law  could  not  be  exercifed,  except   in  the  very  prefertce 
of  an  enemy  ;  and  becaufe  it  had   been  found  necefTary 
to  execute  a  mutineer,  the  generals  thought  it  advifeable, 
for  their  own  fafety,  to  apply  for  a  pardon  from  the  crown. 
This  weaknefs,  however,   was   carefully  concealed  from 
the  army  ;  and  lord   Conway  faid,  that,   if  any  lawyer 
v/ere  fo  imprudent  as  to  difcover  the  fecret  to  the  foldiers, 
it  would  be  necefTary  infrantly  to  refute  him,  and  to  hang 
the  lawyer  himfelf,  by  fentence  of  a  court-martial  b. 

An  army  new  levied,  undifciplined,  frightened,  fedi* 
tious,  ill-paid,  and  governed  by  no  proper  authority, 
was  verv  unfit  for  withftanding  a  victorious  and  high- 
jpirited  enemy,  and  retaining  in  fubjedtion  a  difcontented 
and  zealous  nation. 

»  Clarendon,  vol.  i.   p.  759.  a  Rufh.  vol.  iii.    p.  1190,  119 1, 

1292,  &c4      May,  p.  £4.,  fc  Rulh.  vol.  iii,  p.  J159. 

Charles3 
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Charles,  in  defpair  of  being  able  to  ftem  the  torrent,c  H  A  P« 

LIU, 

at  iaft  determined  to  yield  to  it :  And  as  he  forefaw,  t-hafi       v*     » 
the  great  council  of  the  peers  would  advife  him  to  call  a      J64°* 

&  r  24th  Sept, 

parliament,  he  told  them,  in  his  firft  fpeech,  that  he  had  Great  coun- 
already  taken  this  refolution.  He  informed  them  like-  peerSt 
wife,  that  the  queen,  in  a  letter,  which  {he  had  written 
to  him,  had  very  earneftly  recommended  that  meafure. 
This  good  prince,  who  was  extremely  attached  to  his 
confort,  and  who  paflionately  wifhed  to  render  her  popu- 
lar in  the  nation,  forgot  not,  amidft  all  his  diftrefs,  the 
interefts  of  his  domeftic  tendernefs  c. 

In  order  to  fubfift  both  armies  ( for  the  king  was 
obliged,  in  order  to  fave  the  northern  counties,  to  pay 
his  enemies)  Charles  wrote  to  the  city,  defiring  a  loan 
of  200,000  pounds.  And  the  peers  at  York,  whofe  au- 
thority was  now  much  greater  than  that  of  their  fovereign, 
joined  in  the  fame  requeft  d.  So  low  was  this  prince 
already  fallen,  in  the  eyes  of  his  own  fubjecls  ! 

As  many  difficulties  occurred  in  the  negociation  with 
the  Scots,  it  was  propofed  to  transfer  the  treaty  from 
Rippon  to  London  :  A  propofal  willingly  embraced  by 
that  nation,  who  were  now  fure  of  treating  with  advan- 
tage, in  a  place,  where  the  king,  they  forefaw,  would 
be,  in  a  manner,  a  prifoner,  in  the  midfr.  of  his  impla- 
cable enemies,  and  their  determined  friends  e. 

c  Clarendon,  vol.  i.  p.  154.,     Ruin.  vol.  ill .  p.  1275. 
d  Rufh.  vol,  iii.  p,  1275,  e  ^id.  P'  IZ°Sm 
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CHAP.      LIV. 

Meeting   of  the  long  parliament Strafford  and 

Laud  impeached — — Finch  andWindebank  fly — — - 

Great  authority  of  the    commons The  bifhops 

attacked— — Tonnage  and  poundage Triennial 

bill Strafford's  trial Bill  of  attainder — — 

Execution    of  Strafford High-commiffion   and 

far- chamber  abolifhed King's  journey  to  Scot- 
land. 


CHAP.  '"T^  H  E  caufes  of  difguft,  which,  for  above  thirty 
L1/'  A  years,  had  daily  been  multiplying  in  England,  were 
1640.  now  come  to  full  maturity,  and  threatened  the  kingdom 
with  fome  great  revolution  or  convulfion.  The  uncer- 
tain and  undefined  limits  of  prerogative  and  privilege  had 
been  eagerly  difputed  during  that  whole  period  ;  and  in 
every  controverfy  between  prince  and  people,  the  queftion, 
however  doubtful,  had  always  been  decided,  by  each 
party,  in  favour  of  its  own  pretenfions.  Too  lightly,  per- 
haps, moved  by  the  appearance  of  neceffity,  the  king  had 
even  aflumed  powers  incompatible  with  the  principles  of 
limited  government,  and  had  rendered  it  impoflible  for 
his  mod  zealous  partizans  entirely  to  juftify  his  conduct 
except  by  topics  fo  unpopular,  that  they  were  more  fitted, 
in  the  prefent  difpofition  of  men's  minds,  to  inflame,  than 
appeafe,  the  general  difcontent.  Thofe  great  fupports  of 
public  authority,  law  and  religion,  had  likewife,  by  the 
unbounded  compliance  of  judges  and  prelates,  loft  much 
of  their  influence  over  the  people  ;  or  rather  had  in  a 
great  meafure  gone  over  to  the  fide  of  faction,  and  autho- 
rize^ 
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rized  the  fpirit  of  oppofition  and  rebellion.     The  nobi-c  hap. 
lity,  alfo,  whom  the  king  had  no  means  of  retaining  by  1  j 

offices  and  preferments  fuitable  to  their  rank,  had  been  l64°* 
feized  with  the  general  difcontent,  and  unwarily  threw 
themfelves  into  the  fcale,  which  already  began  too  much 
to  preponderate.  Senfible  of  fome  encroachments,  which 
had  been  made  by  royal  authority,  men  entertained  no 
jealoufy  of  the  commons,  whofe  enterprizes,  for  the  ac- 
cjuifition  of  power,  had  ever  been  covered  with  the  ap- 
pearance of  public  good,  and  had  hitherto  gone  no  farther 
than  fome  difappointed  efforts  and  endeavours.  The  pro- 
grefs  of  the  Scottifh  malcontents  reduced  the  crown  to 
an  entire  dependence  for  fupply  :  Their  union  with  the 
popular  party  in  England  brought  great  acceffion  of  au- 
thority to  the  latter  :  The  near  profpecl  of  fuccefs  roufed 
all  latent  murmurs  and  pretenfions,  which  had  hitherto 
been  held  in  fuch  violent  conftraint :  And  the  torrent  of 
general  inclination  and  opinion  ran  fo  ftrongly  againft  the 
court,  that  the  king  was  in  no  fituation  to  refufe  any 
reafonable  demands  of  the  popular  leaders,  either  for  de- 
fining or  limiting  the  powers  of  his  prerogative.  Even 
many  exorbitant  claims,  in  his  prefent  fituation,  would 
probably  be  made,  and  muft  neceflarily  be  complied 
with. 

The  triumph  of  the  malcontents  over  the  church  was 
not  yet  fo  immediate  or  certain.  Though  the  political 
and  religious  puritans  mutually  lent  affiftance  to  each 
other,  there  were  many  who  joined  the  former,  yet  de- 
clined all  connexion  with  the  latter.  The  hierarchy  had 
been  eflabliihed  in  England  ever  fince  the  reformation  : 
The  Romifli  church,  in  all  ages,  had  carefully  main- 
tained that  form  of  ecclefiaftical  government :  The  an- 
cient fathers  too  bore  teftimony  to  epifcopal  jurifdiclion  : 
And  though  parity  may  feem  at  nrft.  to  have  had  place 
among  Chriftian   paftors,   the  period,  during  which  it 

prevailed, 
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CHAP,  prevailed,  was  fo  fhort,  that  few  undifputed  traces  of  it 

%  ' ,  remained  in  hiftory.     The  bifhops  and  their  more  zealous 

1640..  partizans  inferred  thence  the  divine  indefeizable  right  of 
prelacy  :  Others  regarded  that  inflitution  as  venerable 
and  ufeful  :  And,  if  the  love  of  novelty  led  fome  to 
adopt  the  new  rites  and  difcipline  of  the  puritans,  the  re- 
verence to  antiquity  retained  many  in  their  attachment 
to  the  liturgy  and  government  of  the  church.  It  behov- 
ed, therefore,  the  zealous  innovators  in  parliament  to 
proceed  with  fome  caution  and  referve.  By  promoting  all 
meafures  which  reduced  the  powers  of  the  crown,  thejr 
noped  to  difarm  the  king,  whom  they  juftly  regarded, 
from  principle,  inclination,  and  policy,  to  be  the  deter- 
mined patron  of  the  hierarchy.  By  declaiming  againft: 
the  fuppofed  encroachments  and  tyranny  of  the  prelates, 
they  endeavoured  to  carry  the  nation,  from  a  hatred  of 
their  perfons,  to  an  oppofition  againft  their  office  and 
character.  And  when  men  were  inlifted  in  party,  it 
would  not  be  difficult,  they  thought,  to  lead  them  by  de- 
grees into  many  meafures,  for  which  they  formerly  enter- 
tained the  greateft  averfion.  Though  the  new  fectaries 
eompofed  not,  at  firft,  the  majority  of  the  nation,  they 
were  inflamed,  as  is  ufual  among  innovators,  with  ex- 
treme zeal  for  their  opinions.  Their  unfurmcuntable 
paflion,  difguifed  to  themfelves,  as  well  as  to  other's,  un- 
der the  appearance  of  holy  fervours,  was  well  qualified  ta 
make  profelytes,  and  to  feize  the  minds  of  the  ignorant 
multitude.  And  one  furious  enthufiaflwas  able,  by  his  ac- 
tive induftry,  to  furmount  the  indolent  efforts  of  many 
fober  and  reafonable  antagonifts. 

When  the  nation,  therefore,  was  fo  generally  difcon- 
tented,  and  little  fufpicion  was  entertained  of  any  deilgn 
to  fubvert  the  church  and  monarchy  ;  no  wonder,  that 
almoft  all  elections  ran  in  favour  of  thofe,  who,  by  their 
high  prctenfions  to  piety  and  patriot! frp,  had  encouraged 

the 
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the  national  prejudices.     It  is  a  ufual  compliment  to  re-  c  H  A  P, 
gard  the  king's  inclination  in  the  choice  of  a  fpeaker;  and  v  ^ 

Gharles  had  intended  to  advance  Gardiner,  recorder  of  =640, 
London,  to  that  important  truft  :  But  fo  little  intereft  did 
the  crown,  at  that  time,  pofTefs  in  the  nation,  that  Gar- 
diner was  difappointed  of  his  election,  not  only  in  Lon- 
don, but  in  every  other  place  where  it  was  attempted  : 
And  the  kin<y  was  obliged  to  make  the  choice  of  fpeaker 
fall  on  Lenthal,  a  lawyer  of  fome  character,  but  not  fuf- 
ficiently  qualified  for  fo  high  and  difficult  an  office  r. 

The  eager  expectations  of  men  with  regard  to  a  par-  Meetmgrf 
liament,  fummoned  at  fo  critical  a  juncture,  and  ^ing^ijjj]*,- 
fuch  general  difcontents  ;  a  parliament,  which,  from  the  Nov.  3. 
fltuation  of  public  affairs,  could  not  be  abruptly  diffalved, 
and  which  was  to  execute  every  thing  left  unfinished  by- 
former  parliaments;  thefe  motives,  fo  important  and  in- 
terefting,  engaged   the  attendance  of  all   the  members ; 
and  the  houfe  of  commons  was  never  obferved  to  be, 
from  the  beginning,  fo  full  and  numerous.    Without  any 
interval,  therefore,  they  entered  upon  bufinefs,  and  by 
unanimous  confent  they  immediately  (Iruck  a  blow,  which 
may,  in  a  manner,  be  regarded  as  deciiive. 

The  earl  of  Strafford  was  confidered  as  chief  minifter, 
both  on  account  of  the  credit  which  he  pofTelTed  with  his 
mafler,  and  of  his  own  great  and  uncommon  vigour  and 
capacity.  By  a  concurrence  of  accidents,  this  man  la- 
boured under  the  fevere  hatred  of  all  the  three  nations, 
which  compofed  the  Britifh  monarchy.  The  Scots, 
whofe  authority  now  ran  extremely  high,  looked  on  him 
as  the  capital  enemy  of  their  country,  and  one  whofe 
counfels  and  influence  they  had  moft  reafon  to  apprehend. 
He  had  engaged  the  parliament  of  Ireland  to  advance 
large  fubfidies,  in  order  to  fupport  a  war  againft  them  : 
He  had  levied  an  army  of  9000  men,  with  which  he  had 

f  Clarendon,  vol.  i.  p.  169, 

menaced 
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chap,  menaced  all  their  weftern  coaft :  He  had  obliged  the 
,  Scots,  who  lived  under  his  government,  to  renounce  the 
1640.  covenant,  their  national  idol :  He  had  in  Ireland  pro- 
claimed the  Scottifh  covenanters  rebels  and  traitors,  even 
before  the  king  had  iffued  any  fuch  declaration  againft 
them  in  England  :  And  he  had  ever  diffuaded  his  mafter 
againft  the  late  treaty  and  fufpenfion  of  arms,  which  he 
regarded  as  dangerous  and  difhonourable.  So  avowed  and 
violent  were  the  Scots  in  their  refentment  of  all  thefe 
meafures,  that  they  had  refufed  to  fend  commiflioners  to 
treat  at  York,  as  was  at  firft  propofed  ;  becaufe,  they  faid, 
the  lieutenant  of  Ireland,  their  capital  enemy,  being  ge- 
neral of  the  king's  forces,  had  there  the  chief  command 
and  authority. 

Strafford,  firft  as  deputy,  then  as  lord  lieutenant, 
had  governed  Ireland  during  eight  years  with  great  vigi- 
lance, activity,  and  prudence,  but  with  very  little  popu- 
larity. In  a  nation  fo  averfe  to  the  Englifh  government 
and  religion,  thefe  very  virtues  were  fufficient  to  draw  on 
him  the  public  hatred.  The  manners  too  and  character 
of  this  great  man,  though  to  all  full  of  courtefy,  and  to 
his  friends  full  of  affection,  were,  at  bottom,  haughty, 
rigid,  and  fevere.  His  authority  and  influence,  during 
the  time  of  his  government,  had  been  unlimited ;  but  no 
fooner  did  adverfity  feize  him,  than  the  concealed  averfion 
of  the  nation  blazed  up  at  once,  and  the  Irifh  parlia- 
ment ufed  every  expedient  to  aggravate  the  charge  againft 
him. 

The  univerfal  difcontent,  which  prevailed  in  England 
againft  the  court,  was  all  pointed  towards  the  earl  of 
Strafford ;  though  without  any  particular  reafon,  but 
becaufe  he  was  the  minifter  of  ftate,  whom  the  king  moft 
favoured  and  moft  trufted.  His  extraction  was  honour- 
able, his  paternal  fortune  confiderable  :  Yet  envy  attended 
his  fudden  and  great  elevation.     And  his  former  aflb- 

ciates 
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elates  in  popular  counfels,  rinding  that  he  owed  his  ad-  CHAP. 

vancement  to  the  defertion  of  their  caufe,  reprefented  him  , ^  ' \j 

as  the  great  apoftate  of  the  commonwealth,  whom  it  be-      164c 
hoved  them  to  facrifice,  as  a  victim  to  public  juftice. 

Strafford,  fenfible  of  the  load  of  popular  prejudices 
under  which  he  laboured,  would  gladly  have  declined 
attendance  in  parliament ;  and  he  begged  the  king's  per- 
miffion  to  withdraw  himfelf  to  his  government  of  Ire- 
land, at  leaft  to  remain  at  the  head  of  the  army  in  York- 
mire  ;  where  many  opportunities,  he  hoped,  would  offer, 
by  reafon  of  his  diftance,  to  elude  the  attacks  of  his  ene- 
mies. But  Charles,  who  had  entire  confidence  in  the 
earl's  capacity,  thought,  that  his  counfels  would  be  ex- 
tremely ufeful  during  the  critical  feflion  which  approach- 
ed. And  when  Strafford  ftill  infifted  on  the  danger  of  his 
appearing  amidft  fo  many  enraged  enemies,  the  king,  little 
apprehenfive  that  his  own  authority  was  fo  fuddenly  to 
expire,  promifed  him  protection,  and  affured  him,  that 
not  a  hair  of  his  head  mould  be  touched  by  the  parlia- 
ment 8. 

No  fooner  was  Strafford's  arrival  known,  than  a  con-  nth  No*, 
certed  attack  was  made  upon  him  in  the  houfe  of  com- 
mons. Pym,  in  a  long,  ftudied  difcourfe,  divided  into 
many  heads  after  his  manner,  enumerated  all  the  grie- 
vances, under  which  the  nation  laboured  j  and,  from  a 
complication  of  fuch  oppreflions,  inferred,  that  a  delibe- 
rate plan  had  been  formed  of  changing  entirely  the  frame 
of  government,    and   fubverting    the   ancient  laws  and 

1  /-T  .  .  Strafford 

iiberties  of  the  kingdom  h.      Could  any  thing,  he  faid,  impeached. 

encreafe  our  indignation  againfl:  fo  enormous  and  criminal 

a  project,  it  would  be  to  find,  that,  during  the  reign  of 

the  beft  of  princes,  the  conftitution  had  been  endangered 

by  the  worft  of  minifters,  and  that  the  virtues  of  the  king 

had  been  feduced  by  wicked  and  pernicious  counfel.    We 

i  Whitlocke,  p.  36.  b  Id.  ibid, 
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CHAP,  muft  enquire,  added  he,  from  what  fountain  thefe  waters 
.,_  i  of  hitternefs  flow;  and  though  doubtlefs  many  evil  coun- 

1640.      feilors  will  be  found  to  have  contributed  their  endeavours^ 
yet  there  is  one  who  challenges  the  infamous  pre-emi- 
nence, and  who,  by  his  courage,  enterprize,  and  capa- 
city, is  intitled  to  the  firft  place  among  thefe  betrayers  of 
their  country.     He  is  the  earl  of  Strafford,  lieutenant  of 
Ireland,  and  prefident  of  the  council  of  York,  who,  in 
both  places,  and  in  all  other  provinces,  where  he  has 
been  entrufted  with  authority,  has  raifed  ample  monu- 
ments of  tyranny,  and  will  appear,  from  a  furvey  of  his 
actions,    to   be   the  chief   promoter   of  every  arbitrary 
counfel.   Some  inftances  of  imperious  expreffions,  as  well 
as  actions,  were  given  by  Pym ;  who  afterwards  entered 
into  a  more  perfonal  attack  of  that  minifter,  and  endea- 
voured to  expofe  his  whole  character  and  manners.    The 
auftere  genius  of  Strafford,  occupied  in  the  purfuits  of 
ambition,  had  not  rendered  his  breaft  altogether  inaccef- 
fible  to  the  tender  paflions,  or  fecured   him   from  the 
dominion  of  the  fair ;  and  in  that  fullen  age,  when  the 
irregularities  of  pleafure  were  more  reproachful  than  the 
molt  odious  crimes,  thefe  weaknefles  were  thought  wor- 
thy of  being  mentioned,  together  with  his  treafons,  before 
fo  great  an  aflembly.      And  upon  the  whole,  the  orator 
concluded,  that  it  belonged  to  the  houfe  to  provide  a  re- 
medy proportionable  to  the  difeafe,   and  to  prevent  the 
farther  mifchiefs  juftly  to  be  apprehended  from  the  influ- 
ence, which  this  man   had  acquired  over  the  meafures 
^nd  counfels  of  their  fovereign  *. 

Sir  John  Ciotworthy  an  Irifh  gentleman,  Sir  John 
Hotham  of  Yorkfhire,  and  many  others,  entered  into  the 
fame  topics :  And  after  feveral  hours  fpent  in  bitter  in- 
vective, when  the  doors  were  locked,  in  order  to  prevent 
a]]  difcovery  of  their  purpofe ;   it  was  moved,  in  confe- 

i  Clarendon,  vol,  i.  p.  J72, 
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cuence  of  the   refolution   fecretly  taken,  that  Strafford0  H  A  p- 

LIV. 
ihould  immediately  be  impeached  of  high  treafon.     This  * 

motion  was  received  with  univerfal  approbation;  nor  was  l64°« 
there,  in  all  the  debate,  one  perfon  that  offered  to  flop- 
the  torrent  by  any  testimony  in  favour  of  the  earl's  con- 
duct. Lord  Falkland  alone,  though  known  to  be  his 
enemy,  modeftly  defired  the  hcufe  to  confider,.  whether 
it  would  not  better  fuit  the  gravity  of  their  proceedings, 
firft  to  digeft,  by  a  committee,  many  of  thofe  particulars, 
which  had  been  mentioned,  before  they  fent  up  an  accu- 
fation  againft  him.  It  was  ingenuoufly  anfwered  by  Pym^ 
that  fuch  a  delay  might  probably  blaft  all  their  hopes, 
and  put  it  out  of  their  power  to  proceed  any  farther  in 
the  profecution  :  That  when  Strafford  fhould  learn,  that 
fo  many  of  his  enormities  were  difcovered,  his  conference 
would  dictate  his  condemnation  ;  and  fo  great  was  his 
power  and  credit,  he  would  immediately  procure  the  dif- 
fblution  of  the  parliament,  or  attempt  fome  other  defpe- 
rate  meafure  for  his  own  prefervation  :  That  the  commons 
were  only  accufers,  not  judges  ;  and  it  was  the  province 
of  the  peers  to  determine,  whether  fuch  a  complication 
of  enormous  crimes,  in  one  perfon,  did  not  amount  to 
the  hi^hefr.  crime  known  bv  the  lav/  k.  Without  farther 
debate,  the  impeachment  was  voted  :  Pym  was  chofen  to 
carry  it  up  to  the  lords :  Moft  of  the  houfe  accompanied 
him  on  fo  agreeable  an  errand  :  And  Strafford,  who  had 
juft  entered  the  houfe  of  p?ers,  and  who  little  expected  fo 
fpeedy  a  profecution,  was  immediately,  upon  this  general 
charge,  ordered  into  cuftody,  with  feveral  fymptoms  of 
violent  prejudice  in  his  judges,  as  well  as  in  his  profe- 
cutors. 

In  the  enquiry  concerning  grievances  and  in  the  cen-  Lauj  -xmjt 
fare  of  paft  meafures,  Laud  could  not  long  efcape  thePeacaa*' 
fevere  fcrutmy  of  the  commons  ;  who  were  led  too,  in 

k  CJarendon,  vol.  i.  p.  174. 
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chap,  their  accufation  of  that  prelate,  as  well  by  their  prejudices 
,  .  ^  *  /againft  his  whole  order,  as  by  the  extreme  antipathy, 
*6$o.  which  his  intemperate  zeal  had  drawn  upon  him.  After 
a  deliberation,  which  fcarcely  lafted  half  an  hour,  an  im- 
peachment of  high  treafon  was  voted  againft  this  fubjecl:, 
the  firft,  both  in  rank  and  in  favour,  throughout  the  king- 
dom. Though  this  incident,  confidering  the  example  of 
Strafford's  impeachment  and  the  prefent  difpofitionof  the 
nation  and  parliament,  needed  be  no  furprize  to  him  5  yet 
was  he  betrayed  into  fome  paflion,  when  the  accufation 
was  prefented.  The  commons  them/elves,  he  faid,  though  his 
accufers,  did  not  believe  him  guilty  of  the  crimes  with  which 
*hey  charged  him :  An  indifcretion,  which,  next  day,  upon 
more  mature  deliberation,  hedefired  leave  toretracl ;  but 
fo  little  favourable  were  the  peers,  that  they  refufed  him 
this  advantage  or  indulgence.  Laud  alfo  was  immedi- 
ately, upon  this  general  charge,  fequeftered  .from  parlia- 
ment, and  committed  to  cuftody  *. 

The  capital  article,  infilled  on  againft  thefe  two  great 
men,  was  the  defign  which  the  commons  fuppofed  to 
'have  been  formed  of  fubverting  the  laws  and  conflitution 
of  England,  and  introducing  arbitrary  and  unlimited  au- 
thority into  the  kingdom.  Of  all  the  king's  miniflers, 
no  one  was  fo  obnoxious  in  this  refpeel  as  the  lord  keeper, 
Finch.  He  it  was,  who,  being  fpeaker  in  the  king's 
third  parliament,  had  left  the  chair,  and  refufed  to  put 
the  qudtion,  when  ordered  by  the  houfe.  The  extraju- 
dicial opinion  of  the  judges  in  the  cafe  of  mip-money 
"had  been  procured  by  his  intrigues,  perfuafions,  and  even 
menaces.  In  all  unpopular  and  illegal  meafures,  he  was 
ever  moil  active ;  and  he  was  even  believed  to  have  de- 
clared publicly,  that,  while  he  was  keeper,  an  order  of 
.council  fhould  always  with  him  be  equivalent  to  a  law. 
To  appeafe  the  riling  difpleafure  of  the  commons,  he  de- 

1  Clarendon,  vol.  i.  p.  177*      Whitlficke,  p.  58.      Rulhworth,  vol.  iii. 
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fired  to  be  heard   at  their   bar.      He  proftrated  himfelf^  HAP*. 

.  .  L1V. 

with  all  humility  before  them;   but  this  fubmiflion  avail-,  *    j 

ed  him  nothing,    An  impeachment  was  refolved  on;  and     l64^» 
in  order  to  efcape  their  fury,  he  thought  proper  fecretlyr.ord  keeper 
to  withdraw,  and  retire  into  Holland.     Ashe  was  notFmth  tile8* 
efteemed  equal  to  Strafford,  or  even  to  Laud*  either  in 
capacity  or  in  fidelity  to  his  mafter ;  it  was  generally  be- 
lieved, that  his  efcape  had  been  connived  at  by  the  popu- 
lar leaders  m.    His  impeachment,  however,  in  his  abfence, 
was  carried  up  to  the  houfe  of  peers. 

Sir  Francis  Windebank,  the  fecretary,  was  a  creature 
of  Laud's  ;  a  fufficient  reafon  for  his  being  extremely  ob- 
noxious to  the  commons.  He  Was  fecretly  fufpecled  too 
of  the  crime  of  popery  ;  and  it  was  known*  that,  from 
complaifance  to  the  queen,  and  indeed  in  compliance 
With  the  king's  maxims  of  government,  he  had  granted 
many  indulgences  to  catholics,  and  had  figned  war- 
rants for  the  pardon  of  priefts,  and  their  delivery  from 
confinement.  Grimftone,  a  popular  member,  called 
him,  in  the  houfe,  the  very  pander  and  broker  to  the 
whore  of  Babylon  n.     Finding  that  the  fcrutiny  of  the 

•      •  iv-  ji-  r         Secretary 

commons   was  pointing    towards   him,    and    being  ien-  windebank 
fible  that  England  was   no  longer  a  place  of  fafety  forfiie3r 
men  of  his  character,  he  fuddenly  made  his  efcape  into 
France  °. 

Thus,  in  a  few  weeks,  this  houfe  of  commons,  not 
oppofed,  or  rather  feconded  by  the  peers,  had  produced 
fuch  a  revolution  in  the  government,  that  the  two  moft: 
powerful  and  moft  favoured  minifters  of  the  king  were 
thrown  into  the  Tower,  and  daily  expecled  to  be  tried 
for  their  life  :  Two  other  minifters  had,  by  flight  alone, 
faved  themfelves  from  a  like  fate :  All  the  king's  fervants 

m  Clarendon,  vol.  i.  p.  177.      Whitlocke,  p.  3S.      Rufhworttv,  vol.  i. 
p.  129,  136.  n  R.uihworih,  vol.  v.  p.  I2Z.  •  Clarendon, 

•.vol.  i.  p.  178.     Whitlocke,  p.  37. 
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: 

°  *liv  P'^aw  tnat  no  protection  could  be  given  them  by  their  ma- 
v— v — >>iter:  A  new  jurisdiction  was  erected  in  the  nation  j  and 
2  *0,     before  that  tribunal  all  thofe  trembled,  who  had  before 
exulted  moft  in  their  credit  and  authority. 

What  rendered  the  power  of  the  commons  more  for- 
midable, was,  the  extreme  prudence  with  which  it  was 
conducted.  Not  content  with  the  authority,  which  they 
had  acquired  by  attacking  thefe  great  minifters,  they  were 
refolved  to  render  the  moft  confiderable  bodies  of  the  na- 
tion obnoxious  to  them.  Though  the  idol  of  the  people, 
thorhyof    they  determined  to  fortify  them felves  likewife  with  ter- 

the  com-     rors    anc[  io  overawe  thofe  who  mi^ht  ftrill  be  inclined  to 
moiis.  '  ,  ° 

fupport  the  falling  rains  of  monarchy. 

During  the  late  military  operations,  feveral  powers 
had  been  exercifed  by  the  lieutenants  and  deputy-lieute- 
nants of  counties  :  And  thefe  powers,  though  necellary 
for  the  defence  of  the  nation,  and  even  warranted  by  all 
former  precedent,  yet  not  being  authorized  by  ftatute, 
were  now  voted  to  be  illegal ;  and  the  perfons  who  had 
afFumed  them,  declared  delinquents.  This  term  was  newly 
come  into  vogue,  and  expreffed  a  degree  and  fpecies  of 
guilt  not  exactly  known  or  afcertained.  In  confequence 
of  that  determination,  many  of  the  nobility  and  prime 
gentry  of  the  nation,  while  enly  exerting,  as  they  juftly 
thought,  the  legal  powers  of  magiftracy,  unexpectedly 
found  themfelves  involved  in  the  crime  of  delinquency. 
And  the  commons  reaped  this  multiplied  advantage  by 
their  vote  :  They  difarmed  the  crown  ;  they  eftabliihed 
the  maxims  of  rigid  law  and  liberty;  and  they  fpread  the 
terror  of  their  own  authority  p. 

The  writs  for  (hip-money  had  been  directed  to  the 
fheriffs,  who  were  required,  and  even  obliged  under  fe- 
vere  penalties,  to  aflefs  the  fums  upon  individuals,  and 
to  levy  them  by  their  authority :  Yet  were  all  the  (heriffs, 

P  Clarendon,  vol.  i4  i>.  170, 
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and  all  thofe  who  had  been  employed  in  that  illegal  fer-  CHAP, 
vice,   voted,   by  a   very  rigorous  fentence,  to  be  delin-  1  * 

quents.     The  kin?,  by  the  maxims  of  law,  could  do  no      ,64°» 
wrong  :   His  minifters  and  fervants,  of  whatever  degree, 
in  cafe  of  any  violation  of  the  conftitut'.on,  were  alone 
culpable  1. 

All  the  farmers  and  officers  of  the  cufloms,  who  had 
been  employed  during  fo  many  years,  in  levying  tonnage 
and  poundage  and  the  new  impefitions,  werelikewife  de- 
clared criminals,  and  were  afterwards  glad  to  compound 
for  a  pardon  by  paying  a  fine  of  150,000  pounds. 

Every  difcretionary  or  arbitrary  fentence  of  the  {tar- 
chamber  and  high  commiffion  ;  courts,  which,  from  their 
very  conltitution,  were  arbitrary,  underwent  a  fevere  fcru- 
tiny :  And  all  thofe,  who  had  concurred  in  fuch  fentences, 
were  voted  to  be  liable  to  the  penalties  of  law  r.  No 
minifier  of  the  king,  no  member  of  the  council,  but  found 
himfelf  expofed  by  this  decifion. 

The  judges,  who  had  given  their  vote  againft  Hamb- 
den  in  the  trial  of  (hip-money,  were  accufed  before  the 
peers,  and  obliged  to  find  furety  for  their  appearance. 
Berkeley,  a  judge  of  the  King's  Bench,  was  feized  by  or- 
der of  the  houfe,  even  when  fitting  in  his  tribunal;  and 
all  men  faw  with  aftoniifcment  the  irreflftible  authority  of 
their  jurifdi&ion  s. 

The  fanction  of  the  lords  and  commons,  as  well  as 
that  of  the  king,  was  declared  neceflary  for  the  confirm- 
ation of  ecciefiaflical  canons  f.  And  this  judgment,  it 
muft  be  confefTed,  however  reafonable,  at  lead  ufeful,  it 
would  have  been  difficult  to  juftify  by  any  precedent  u. 

But 

q  Clarendon,  vol.  i.  p.  ij5,  r  Ibid,  p.  177.  s  WhiteIocket 

T).  39.  c   Nalfon,   vol.  i.  p.  678. 

u  An  aft  of  parliament,  25  Her..  VJH.  cap.  19.  allowed  the  convocation 
vvith  the  kirk's  confent  to  make  canons.     By  the,. famous  at!  of  IttbmiiSon  to 
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PAP-  But  the  prefent  was  no  time   for  queftion   or   difpute. 

■  '     .That  decifion,  which  abolifhed  all  Iegiflative  power  ex- 

?^49'  cept  that  of  parliament,  was  requifite  for  completing  the 
new  plan  of  liberty,  and  rendering  it  quite  uniform  and 
fyftematical.  Ahnoft  all  the  bench  of  bifnops,  and  the 
moft  confiderable  of  the  inferior  clergy,  who  had  voted 
in  the  late  convocation,  found  themfelves  expofed,  by 
thefe  new  principles,  to  the  imputation  of  delinquen- 
cy w. 

The  mod  unpopular  of  all  Charles's  meafures,  and 
the  leaf}  juflifiable,  was  the  revival  of  monopolies,  fo  fo- 
lemnly  aboliOied,  after  reiterated  endeavours,  by  a  recent 
act  of  parliament.  Senfible  of  this  unhappy  meafure,  the 
king  had,  of  himfelf,  recalled,  during  the  time  of  his  firft 
expedition  againft  Scotland,  many  of  thefe  oppreifive 
patents  j  and  the  reft  were  now  annulled  by  authority  of 
parliament,  and  every  one  who  was  concerned  in  them, 
declared  delinquents.  The  commons  carried  fo  far  their 
detcftation  of  this  odious  meafure,  that  they  alTumcd  a 
power  which  had  formerly  been  feldom  praclifed  x,  and 
they  expelled  all  their  members  who  were  monopolists 
or  projectors  :  An  artifice,  by  which,  befides  encreafing 
their  own  privileges,  they  weakened  ftill  farther  the  very 
(mail  party,  which  the  king  fecretly  retained  in  the  houfe. 
Mildmay,  a  notorious  monopolist,  yet  having  afTociated 
himfelf  with  the  ruling  party,  was  ftill  allowed  to  keep 
his  feat.     In  all  queftions  indeed  of  elections,  no  fteddy 

that  prince,  the  clergy  bound  themfelves  to  enact  no  canons  without  the 
king's  confent.  The  parliament  was  nevrr  mentioned  nor  thought  of.  Such 
pretenfiuns  as  the  commons  advanced  at  prefent,  would,  in  any  former  age, 
have  been  detmec  flrarige  usurpations. 

w  Clarendon,  vol.  i.  p.  206.  Whitlocke,  p.  37,  Rufh.  vol.  v.  p.  235. 
359.     Nalfon,  vol.  i.  p.  867. 

x  Lord  Clarendon  fays  it  was  entirely  new;  but  there  are  inflances  of  it  in 
the  reign  of  Elizabeth.  D  £wes,  p.  296.  352.  There  are  alio  instances  in 
the  rc;gn  of  James. 
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rule  of  decifion  was  obferved  ;  and  nothing  farther  was  C  HA  p. 
regarded  than  the  affections  and  attachments  of  the  par-  ^^.^j 
ties  r,     Men's  paffions  were  too  much  heated  to  be  fhock-      *64o» 
ed  with  any  inftance  of  injuftice,  which  ferved  ends  fo 
popular  as  thofe  which  were  purfued  by  this  houfe  of 
commons, 

The  whole  fovereign  power  being  thus  in  a  manner 
transferred  to  the  commons,  and  the  government,  with- 
out any  feeming  violence  or  diforder,  being  changed,  in 
a  moment,  from  a  monarchy  almoft  abfolute,  to  a  pure 
democracy  ;  the  popular  leaders  feemed  willing  for  fome 
time  to  fufpend  their  active  vigour,  and  to  confolidate 
their  authority,  ere  they  proceeded  to  any  violent  exer- 
cife  of  it.  Every  day  produced  fome  new  harangue  on 
pari  grievances.  The  deteftation  of  former  ufurpations, 
was  farther  enlivened  :  The  jealoufy  of  liberty  rouzed  : 
And  agreeably  to  the  fpirit  of  free  government,  no  lefs 
indignation  was  excited,  by  the  view  of  a  violated  con- 
ftitution,  than  by  the  ravages  of  the  moft  enormous 
tyranny. 

This  was  the  time,  when  genius  and  capacity  of  all 
kinds,  freed  from  the  reftraint  of  authority,  and  nou- 
rifhed  by  unbounded  hopes  and  projects,  began  to  exert 
themfelves,  and  be  diftinguifhed  by  the  public.  Then 
was  celebrated  the  fagacity  of  Pym,  more  fitted  for  ufe 
than  ornament  \  matured,  not  chilled,  by  his  advanced 
age  and  long  experience  :  Then  was  difplayed  the  mighty 
ambition  of  Hambden,  taught  difguife,  not  moderation, 
from  former  conftraint;  fupported  by  courage,  conducted 
by  prudence,  embellifhed  by  modefty ;  but  whether  found- 
ed in  a  love  of  power  or  zeal  for  liherty,  is  ftill,  from  his 
untimely  end,  left  doubtful  and  uncertain  :  Then  too 
were  known  the  dark,  ardent,  and  dangerous  character 

7  Clarendon,  vol.  i.  p.  176. 
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C  H  A  P.  of  St.  John  ;  the  impetuous  fpirit  of  Hollis,  violent  and 

v ' ,  fincere,  open  and  entire  in  his  enmities  and  in  his  fre  nd- 

1640.  fhips  ;  the  enthufiaftic  genius  of  young  Vane,  extrava- 
gant in  the  ends  which  hepurfued,  fagacious  and  profound 
in  the  means  which  he  employed  ;  incited  by  the  appear- 
ances ot"  religion,  negligent  of  the  duties  of  morality. 

So  little  apology  would  b?  received  for  pafl  meafures, 
fo  contagious  the  general  fpirit  of  difcontent,  that  even 
men  of  the  moft  moderate  tempers,  and  the  mod  attached 
to  the  church  and  monarchy,  exerted  themfelves  with  the 
utmoft  vigour  in  the  redrefs  of  grievances,  and  in  profe- 
cutin^  the  authors  of  them.  The  lively  and  animated 
Digby  displayed  his  eloquence  on  this  occafion,  the  firm 
and  undaunted  Cape],  the  modeft  and  candid  Palmer. 
In  this  lilt  too  of  patriot  royal  ids  are  found  the  virtuous 
names  of  Hyde  and  Falkland.  Though  in  their  ultimate 
views  and  intentions,  thefe  men  differed  widely  from  the 
former ;  in  their  prefent  actions  and  difcourfes,  an  entire 
concurrence  and  unanimity  was  obferve-d. 

By  the  daily  harangues  and  inve&ives  againfr.  illegal 
ufurpations,  not  only  the  houfe  of  commons  inflamed 
themfelves  with  the  higheft  animofity  againft  the  court : 
The  nation  caught  new  nre  from  the  popular  leaders,  and 
i'eemed  now  to  have  made  the  firft  difcovery  of  the  many 
fuppofed  dlforders  in  the  government.  While  the  law,  in 
feveral  inftances,  feemed  to  be  violated,  they  went  no  far- 
ther than  fome  fecret  and  calm  murmurs ;  but  mounted 
up  into  rage  and  fury,  as  foon  as  the  conftitution  was 
thought  to  be  reftored  to  its  former  integrity  and  vigour. 
The  capital  efpecially,  being  the  feat  of  parliament,  was 
highly  animated  with  the  fpirit  of  mutiny  and  disaffec- 
tion. Tumults  were  daily  raifed  ;  feditious  affcmblies 
encouraged  ;  and  every  man,  neglecting  his  own  bufinefs, 
Was  wholly  intent  on  the  defence  of  liberty  and  religion. 

By 
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By  ftronger  contagion,  the  popular  afreclions  were  com-  CHAP, 
municatcd  from  breaft  to  bread,  in  this  place  of  general  i  *    j 

rendezvous  and  fociety.  1040. 

The  harangues  of  members,  now  fir  ft  publifhcd  and 
difperfed,  kept  alive  the  difcontents  againft  the  king's  ad- 
ministration. The  pulpits,  delivered  over  to  puritanical 
preachers  and  lecturers,  whom  the  commons  arbitrarily 
fettled  in  all  the  confiderable  churches,  refounded  with 
faction  and  fanaticifm.  Vengeance  was  fuliy  taken  for 
the  long  filence  and  conftraint,  in  which,  by  the  autho- 
rity of  Laud  and  the  high  comniifTion,  thefe  preachers  had 
been  retained,  The  prefs,  freed  from  all  fear  or  referve, 
f warmed  with  productions,  dangerous  by  their  feditious 
zeal  and  calumny,  more  than  by  any  art  or  eloquence  of 
compofition.  Noife  and  fury,  cant  and  hypocrify, 
formed  the  fole  rhetoric,  which,  during  this  tumult  of 
various  prejudices  and  paflions,  could  be  heard  or  attend- 
ed to. 

The  fentence,  which  had  been  executed  againft  Prynne> 
Baftwic,  and  Burton,  now  fuffered  a  revifal  from  pariia-t 
ment.  Thefe  libellers,  far  from  being  tamed  by  the 
rigorous  punifhments,  which  they  had  undergone,  (bowed 
ftill  a  difpofition  of  repeating  their  offence  ;  and  the  mi- 
nifters  were  afraid,  left  new  fatires  fhould  iflue  from  their 
prifons,  and  ftill  farther  inflame  the  prevailing  difcon- 
tents. By  an  order,  therefore,  of  council,  they  had  been 
carried  to  remote  prifons  ;  Baftwic  to  Scilly,  Prynne  to 
Jcrfey,  Burton  to  Guernfey  ;  all  accefs  to  them  was  de- 
nied ;  and  the  ufe  of  books,  and  of  pen,  ink,  and  paper, 
was  refufed  them.  The  fentence  for  thefe  additional 
punifhments  was  immediately  reverfed,  in  an  arbitrary 
manner  by  the  commons  :  Even  the  firft  fentence,  upon 
examination,  was  declared  illegal  :  and  the  judges,  who 
oafied  it,  were  ordered  to  make  reparation  to  the  fuffer- 

ers. 
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CHAP,  ers  z.  When  the  prifoners  landed  in  England,  they  were 
received  and  entertained  with  the  higheft  demonftrations 
of  affeclion,  were  attended  by  a  mighty  confluence  of 
company,  their  charges  were  borne  with  great  magnifi- 
cence, and  liberal  prefents  bertowed  on  them.  On  their 
approach  to  any  town,  all  the  inhabitants  crowded  to 
receive  them,  and  welcomed  their  reception  with  fhouts 
and  acclamations.  Their  train  frill  encreafed,  as  they 
drew  nigh  to  London.  Some  miles  from  the  city,  the 
zealots  of  their  party  met  them  in  great  multitudes,  and 
attended  their  triumphant  entrance:  Boughs  were  carried 
in  this  tumultuous  prcceflion  5  the  roads  were  ftrewed 
with  flowers ;  and  amidft  the  higheif.  exultations  of  joy, 
were  intermingled  loud  and  virulent  invectives  againft  the 
prelates,  who  had  fo  cruelly  perfecuted  fuch  godly  per- 
fonages  a.  The  more  ignoble  thefe  men  were,  the  more 
ienfible  was  the  infult  upon  royal  authority,  and  the  more 
dangerous  was  the  fpirit  of  difaffec~tion  and  mutiny,  which 
it  difcovered  among  the  people. 

Lileurne,  Leighton,  and  every  one  that  had  been 
punifhed  for  feditious  libels  during  the  preceding  admini- 
stration, now  recovered  their  liberty,  and  were  decreed 
damages  from  the  judges  and  miniflers  of juftice  b. 

Not  only  the  prefent  difpofirion  of  the  nation  enfured 
impunity  to  all  libellers  :  A  new  method  of  framing  and 
difperfing  libels  was  invented  by  the  leaders  of  popular 
difcontentr'  Petitions  to  parliament  were  drawn,  craving 
redrefs  againft  particular  grievances  ;  and  when  a  funi- 
cient  number  of  fubferiptions  were  procured,  the  petitions 
were  preferred  to  the  commons,  and  immediately  pub- 
limed.     Thefe  petitions  became  iecret  bonds  of  aflbcia- 

«  Nalfon,  vol.  i.  p.  7S3,     May,  p.  79.  a  Clarendon,  vol.i. 

p.  199, 200,  Ac.      Nation,  vol.  i.   p.  570.      May,  p.  80.  b-  Rufl>. 

vol.  v.  p.  228.     Nallon,  vol.  i,  p.  goo. 
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tion  among  the  fubfc-ibers,  and  feemed  to  give  undoubted  c  HL^,P* 
fan&ion  and  authority  to  the   complaints,  which  they  v >/.  1/ 

contained.  l64°* 

It  is  pretended  by  hiftorians  favourable  to  the  royal 
caufe%  and  is  even  afferted  by  the  king  himfelf  in  a  de- 
claration d,  that  a  moft  difingenuous  or  rather  criminal 
practice  prevailed,  in  conducting  many  of  thefe  addrefles. 
A  petition  was  firft  framed  j  moderate,  reafonable,  fuch 
as  men  of  character  willingly  fubfcribed.  The  names 
were  afterwards  torn  off,  and  affixed  to  another  petition, 
which  ferved  better  the  purpofes  of  the  popular  faction. 
We  may  judge  of  the  wild  fury  which  prevailed  through- 
out the  nation,  when  fo  fcandalous  an  impoflrure,  which 
affected  fuch  numbers  of  people,  could  be  openly  prac- 
tifed,  without  drawing  infamy  and  ruin  upon  the  ma- 
nagers. 

So  many  grievances  were  offered,  both  by  the  members, 
and  by  petitions  without-doors,  that  the  houfe  was 
divided  into  above  forty  committees,  charged,  each  of 
them,  with  the  examination  of  fome  particular  violation 
of  law  and  liberty,  which  had  been  complained  of. 
Befides  the  general  committees  of  religion,  trade,  privi- 
leges, laws  ;  many  fubdivifions  of  thefe  were  framed, 
and  a  ftricr,  fcrutiny  was  every  where  carried  on.  It  is 
to  be  remarked,  that,  before  the  beginning  of  this  cen- 
tury, when  the  commons  alTumed  lefs  influence  and 
authority,  complaints  of  grievances  were  ufually  pre- 
fented  to  the  houfe,  by  any  members  who  had  had  par- 
ticular opportunity  of  obferving  them.  Thefe  genera! 
committees,  which  were  a  kind  of  inquifitorial  courts, 
had  not  then  been  eftablimed  -y  and  we  find,  that  the 
king,  in  a  former  declaration  e,  complains  loudly  of  this 

c  Dugdal?.  Clarendon,  vol.  I.  p.  203,  d  Hufa.  Col.  p.  536. 

e  Publiihsd  on  d:flblving  the  third  parliament*        See  Pari.  Hift.  vol.  viii. 
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CHAP,  innovation,  fa  little  favourable  to  royal  authority.     But 

L1V.  J  J 

c_.^— . -/  never  was  To  much  multiplied,  as  at  prefent,  the  ufe  of 
1640.      thefe  committees ;  and  the  commons,  though  themfelves 
the   greateir.  innovators,  employed   the  ufual   artifice  of 
complaining  againfr.  innovations,  and  pretendino-  to  reco- 
ver the  ancient  and  eftablifhed  government. 

From  the  reports  ,of  their  committees,  the  houfe  daily 
pafTed  votes,  which  mortified  and  aftonimed  the  court, 
and  inflamed  and  animated  the  nation.  Ship-money  was 
declared  illegal  and  arbitrary  ;  the  fentence  ao-ainft  Hamb- 
den  cancelled  ;  the  court  of  York  abolifhed  ;  compofi- 
fions  for  knighthood  ftigmatized  ;  the  enlargement  of  the 
forefts  condemned  ;  patents  for  monopolies  annulled  3  and 
every  late  meafureof  adminiftration  treated  with  reproach 
and  obloquy.  To  day,  a  fentence  of  the  {tar-chamber 
was  exclaimed  againft :  To  morrow,  a  decree  of  the 
highcommifTion.  Every  difcretionary  a£f.  of  council 
was  reprefented  as  arbitrary  and  tyrannical  ;  and  the  ge- 
neral inference  was  flill  inculcated,  that  a  formed  defio-ri 
had  been  laid  to  fubvert  the  laws  and  conftitution  of 
the  kingdom. 

From  neceffity,  the  king  remained  entirely  pailive 
during  all  thefe  violent  operations.  The  few  fervants, 
who  continued  faithful  to  him,  were  fei zed  with  aftonifh- 
jnent  at  the  rapid  progrefs  made  by  the  commons  in, 
power  and  popularity,  and  were  glad,  by  their  unaclive 
and  inoflfenfive  behaviour,  to  compound  for  impunity. 
The  torrent  rifing  to  fo  dreadful  and  unexpected  a  height, 
defpair  feized  all  thofe,  who  from  intereft  or  habit,  were 
moft  attached  to  monarchy.  And  as  for  thofe,  who 
maintained  their  duty  to  the  king,  merely  from  their 
regard  to  the  confritution,  they  feemed  by  their  concur- 
rence to  fweli  that  inundation,  which  began  already  to. 
deluge  everv   thino-,     "  You  have  taken  the  whole  ma- 

\\  chine,  of  government  in  pieces,"  faid  Charles  in  a  dif- 

cou.rfc 
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courfe  to  the    parliament ;    "  a  practice  frequent  with  chap. 
*c  fkilful  artifts,  when  they  defire  to  clear  the  wheels  from  1 

c<  any  ruft,  which  may  have  grown  upon  them.  The  1640. 
<c  engine,"  continued  he,  **  may  again  be  reflored  to  its 
"  former  ufe  and  motions,  provided  it  be  put  up  entire  ; 
*'  fo  as  not  a  pin  of  it  be  wanting."  But  this  was  far 
from  the  intention  of  the  commons.  The  machine  they 
thought,  with  fome  reafon,  was  incumbered  with  many 
wheels  and  fprings,  which  retarded  and  crofTed  its  opera- 
tions, and  deftroyed  its  utility.  Happy  !  had  they  pro- 
ceeded with  moderation,  and  been  contented,  in  their 
prefent  plenitude  of  power,  to  remove  fuch  parts  only 
as  might  juftly  be  deemed  fuperfluous  and  incongruous. 

In  order  to  maintain  that  high  authority,  which  they 
had  acquired,  the  commons,  befides  confounding  and 
overawing  their  opponents,  judged  it  requifite  to  infpire 
courage  into  their  friends  and  adherents ;  particularly 
into  the  Scots,  and  the  religious  puritans,  to  whole 
affiftance  and  good  offices  they  were  already  fo  much  be- 
holden. 

No  fooner  were  the  Scots  mailers  of  the  northern 
counties,  than  they  laid  afide  their  firft  profeffions,  which 
they  had  not  indeed  means  to  fupport,  of  paying  for  every 
thing ;  and  in  order  to  prevent  the  deflrudiive  expedient 
of  plunder  and  free  quarters,  the  country  confentedto 
give  them  a  regular  contribution  of  850  pounds  a  day, 
in  full  of  their  fubfiftence  f.  The  parliament,  that  they 
might  relieve  the  northern  counties  from  fo  grievous  a 
burden,  agreed  to  remit  pay  to  the  Scottifli,  as  well  as 
to  the  Englifh  army  ;  and  becaufe  fubfidies  would  be 
levied  too  flowly  for  fo  urgent  an  occafion,  money  was 
borrowed  from  the  citizens  upon  the  fecurity  of  particu- 
lar members.     Two  fubfidies,  a  very  fmall  fum  ?,    were 

f  Ru/Iiworth,  vol.  iii.  p.  1295.  S  It  appears,  that  a  fubSdy  was  now 

fallen  to  50;coo  pounds. 
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C  H  A  P.  at  firft  voted  ;  and  as  the  intention  of  this  fupply  was  to 
i  indemnify  the  members,  who,  by  their  private,  had  fup- 
1640.     ported  public  credit,  this  pretence  was  immediately  laid 
hold  of,  and  the  money  was  ordered  to  be  paid,  not  into 
the  treafury,  but  to  commiflioners  appointed  by  parlia- 
ment :  A  practice,  which  j  as  it  diminished  the  authority 
of  the  crown,  was  willingly  embraced,  and  was  after- 
wards continued  by  the  commons,  with  regard  to  every 
branch  of  revenue,  which  they  granted  to  the  king.   The 
invafion  of  the  Scots  had  evidently  been   the  caufe  of 
affembling  the  parliament :  The  piefence  of  their  army- 
reduced  the  king  to  that  total  fubjection^  in  which  he 
was  now  held  :  The  commons,  for  tk is  reafon,   openly 
profefled  their  intention  of  retaining  ihefe  invaders,  till 
all  their  own  enemies  mould  be  fuppreifed,  and  all  their 
purpofes    effected .     We  cannot  yet  /pare  the   Scots,  faid 
Strode  plainly  in  the  houfe  ;  the  fons  of  Zeruiah  are  ft  ill 
too  Jlrong  for  us  h  :   An  allufion  to  a  paffage  of  fcripture, 
according   to  the  mode  of  that  age.     Eighty  thoufand 
pounds  a  month  were  requifite  for  the  fubfiftence  of  the 
two  armies  ;  a  fum  much  greater  than   the  fubjecl:  had 
ever  been  accuflorrted,  in  any  former  period,  to  pay  to 
the  public.     And  though  feveral  fubfidies,  together  with 
a  poll-tax,  were  from  time  to  time  voted  to  anfwer  the 
charge ;  the  commons  (till  took  care  to  be  in  debt,    in 
order  to  render  the  continuance  of  the  feflion  the  more 
neceflary. 

The  Scots  being  fuch  ufeful  allies  to  the  malcontent 
$arty  in  England,  no  wonder  they  were  courted  with  the 
rnoft  unlimited  complaifance  and  the  moft  important 
fervices.  The  king  having,  in  his  firfl  fpeech,  called 
them  rebels,  obferved,  that  he  had  given  great  offence  to 
the  parliament-  and  he  was  immediately  obliged  to 
foften,  and  even  retract   the  expreifion.     The  Scottish 

* 

b  Dugdak,  p,  ft* 
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corhmiflioners,  of  whom  the  moft  confiderablc  were  the  chap. 

LIV. 

earl  of  Rothes  and  lord  Loudon,   found  every  advantage  *■  * 

in  conducting  their  treaty  ;  yet  made  no  hafte  in  bringing  l64°* 
it  to  an  iflue.  They  were  lodged  in  the  city,  and 
kept  an  intimate  correfpondence,  as  well  with  the  magi- 
strates, who  were  extremely  disaffected,  as  with  the  po- 
pular leaders  in  both  houfes.  St.  Antholine's  church  was 
afSgned  them  for  their  devotions  ;  and  their  chaplains, 
here,  began  openly  to  praclife  the  prefbyterian  form  of 
worfhip,  which,  except  in  foreign  languages,  had  never 
hitherto  been  allowed  any  indulgence  or  toleration.  So 
violent  was  the  general  propenfity  towards  this  new  reli-* 
gion,  that  multitudes  of  all  ranks  crowded  to  the  church. 
Thofe,  who  were  fo  happy  as  to  find  accefs  early  in  the 
morning,  kept  their  places  the  whole  day  :  Thofe,  who 
were  excluded,  clung  to  the  doors  or  windows,  in  hopes 
of  catching,  at  leaft,  fome  diftant  murmur  or  broken 
phrafes  of  the  holy  rhetoric  K  All  the  eloquence  of  par- 
liament, now  well  refined  from  pedantry,  animated  with 
the  fpirit  of  liberty,  and  employed  in  the  moft  important 
interefts,  was  not  attended  to  with  fuch  infatiable  avidity, 
as  were  thefe  lectures,  delivered  with  ridiculous  cant, 
and  a  provincial  accent,  full  of  barbarifm  and  of  igno- 
rance. 

The  moft  effectual  expedient  for  paying  court  to  the 

zealous  Scots  was  to  promote  the  prefbyterian  discipline 
and  worfhip  throughout  England  and  to  this  innovation* 
the  popular  leaders  among  the  commons,  as  well  as  their 
more  devoted  partizans,  were,  of  themfelves,  Sufficiently 
inclined.  The  puritanical  party,  whofe  progrefs,  though 
fecret,  had  hitherto  been  gradual  in  the  kingdom,  taking 
advantage  of  the  prefent  diforders,  began  openly  to  pro- 
fefs  their  tenets,  and  to  make  furious  attacks  on  the  efta- 
bli£hed  religion.      The   prevalence  of  that  feci  in  the 

*  Clarendon,  vol.  i.  p.  18$, 
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CHAP,  parliament  difcovered   itfelf,  from  the  beginning,  by  in* 

., j  fenfible,.  but  decifive  fymptoms.     Marfhall  and  Burgefs^ 

1640.  two  puritanical  clergymen,  were  chofen  to  preach  before 
them,  and  entertained  them  with  difcourfes  feven  hours 
in  length  k.  It  being  the  cuftom  of  the  houfe  always  to 
take  the  facrament  before  they  enter  upon  bufmefs,  they 
ordered,  as  a  necefiary  preliminary,  that  the  communion 
table  fhould  be  removed  from  the  eaft  end  of  St,  Marga- 
ret's into  the  middle  of  the  area  3.  The  name  of  the fpl- 
ritual  lords  was  commonly  left  out  in  acts  of  parliament ; 
and  the  laws  ran  in  the  name  of  king,  lords,  and  com* 
mons.  The  clerk  of  the  upper  houfe,  in  reading  bills, 
turned  his  back  on  the  bench  of  bifhops  ;  nor  was  his 
infolence  ever  taken  notice  of.  On  a  day  appointed  for 
a  folemn  faft  and  humiliation,  ail  the  orders  of  temporal 
peers,  contrary  to  former  practice,  in  going  to  church 
took  place  of  the  fpiritual ;  and  lord  Spencer  remarked, 
that  the  humiliation,  that  day,  feemed  confined  alone  to 
the  prelates. 

Thebiftiops      Every  meeting  of  the  commons  produced  fome  vehe- 

atiacked.  •    n      ^ 

ment  harangue  againft  the  ufurpations  of  the  bifhops, 
againft  the  high  commiffion,  againft  the  late  convocation, 

0  0  *  w  7 

aeainft  the  new  canons.  So  difgrufted  were  all  lovers  of 
civil  liberty  at  the  doctrines  promoted  by  the  clergy,  that 
thefe  invectives  were  received  without  controul ;  and  no 
diftinction,  at  firft,  appeared  between  fuch  as  defired 
only  to  reprefs  the  exorbitances  of  the  hierarchy,  and 
fuch  as  pretended  totally  to  annihilate  epifcopal  jurifdic- 
tion.  Encouraged  by  thefe  favourable  appearances,  pe- 
titions againft  the  church  were  framed  in  different  parts 
of  the  kingdom.  The  epithet  of  the  ignorant  and  vicious 
priefthood  was  commonly  applied  to  all  churchmen,  ad- 
dicted to  the  eftablilhed  difcipline  and  worfhip  ;  though 
the  epifcopal  clergy  in  England,  during  that  age,  feem  to 

k  £Jalfon,vol.  i.  p.  53c,  535.  l  Idem,  ibid.  p.  537. 

have 
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have  been,  as  they  are  at  prefent,  diffidently  learned  andc  H  A  p* 

exemplary.     An  addrefs  againft  epifcopaey  was  prefented, -t 

by  twelve  clergymen  to  the  committee  of  religion,  and  i64°« 
pretended  to  be  figned  by  many  hundreds  of  the  purita- 
nical perfuafion.  But  what  made  mod  noife  was  the  city 
petition  for  a  total  alteration  of  church  government;  a 
petition,  to  which  15,000  fubfcriptions  were  annexed* 
and  which  was  prefented  by  Alderman  Pennington,  the 
city-member  m\  It  is  remarkable,  that,  among  the  many 
ecclefiaftical  abufes  there  complained  of,  an  allowance, 
given  by  the  licencers  of  books,  to  publiih  a  tranflation 
of  Ovid's  Art  of  Love,  is  not  forgotten  by  thefe  ruftic 
cenfors  n. 

Notwithstanding  the  favourable  difpofition  of  the 
people,  the  leaders  in  the  houfe  refolved  to  proceed  with 
caution.  They  introduced  a  bill  for  prohibiting  all  cler- 
gymen the  exercife  of  any  civil  office.  As  a  confequence, 
the  bifhops  were  to  be  deprived  of  their  feats  in  the  houfe 
of  peers ;  a  meafure  not  unacceptable  to  the  zealous 
friends  of  liberty,  who  obferved,  with  regret,  the  devoted 
attachment  of  that  order  to  the  will  of  the  monarch. 
But  when  this  bill  was  prefented  to  the  peers,  it  was  re- 
je&ed  by  a  great  majority  °  :  The  firft  check  which  the 
commons  had  received  in  their  popular  career,  and  a 
prognoflicof  what  they  mi^ht  afterwards  expect  from  the 
upper  houfe,  whofe  inclinations  and  interefts  could  never 
be  totally  feparated  from  the  throne.  But  to  fhow  how 
little  they  were  difcouraged,  the  puritans  immediately 
brought  in  another  bill  for  the  total  abolition  of  epifco- 
paey ;  though  they  thought  proper  to  let  that  bill  fleep  at 
prefent,  in  expectation  of  a  more  favourable  opportunity 
of  reviving  it  p« 

m  Clarendon,  vol.  i.  p.  203.     Whitlocke,  p.  37.     Nalfon,  vcl.  i.   p.  666# 
n  Rufli.  vol.  v.  p.  171,  o  Clarendon,  vol.  i.  p.  237. 

P  Idem,  ibid.  p.  237, 

Vol.  VL  C  c  Amokq 
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p«  Among  other  acts  of  regal  executive  power,  which 
the  commons  were  every  day  afiuming,  they  iflued  orders 
1640.  for  demolifhing  all  images,  altars,  crucifixes.  The  zea- 
lous Sir  Robert  Harley,  to  whom  the  execution  of  thefe 
orders  was  committed,  removed  all  crcfles  even  out  of 
flreets  and  markets  ;  and  from  his  abhorrence  of  that 
fuperflitious  figure,  would  not  any- where  allow  one  piece 
of  wood  or  ftone  to  lie  over  another  at  right  angles  **. 

The  bifhop  of  Ely  and  other  clergymen  were  attacked 
en  accouut  of  innovations  r.  Cozens,  who  had  long 
been  obnoxious,  was  expofed  to  new  cenfures.  This 
clergyman,  who  was  dean  of  Peterborough,  was  extremely 
zealous  for  ecclefiaftical  ceremonies  :  And  fo  far  from 
permitting  the  communicants  to  break  the  facramental 
bread  with  their  fingers ;  a  privilege  on  which  the  puri- 
tans flrenuoufiy  infilled  -9  he  would  not  fo  much  as  allow 
it  to  be  cut  with  an  ordinary  houfehold  inftrument.  A 
confecrated  knife  muft  perform  that  fscred  office,  and 
muft  never  afterwards  be  profaned  by  any  vulgar  fervice  9. 

Cozens  likewife  was  accufed  of  having  faid,  The  king 
has  no  more  authority  in  ecclefiajlical  matters^  than  the  boy 
who  rubs  my  horfes  heels  l.  The  expreffion  was  violent  *. 
But  it  is  certain,  that  all  thofe  high  churchmen,  who 
were  fo  induftrious  in  reducing  the  laity  to  fubmilfion, 
were  extremely  fond  of  their  own  privileges  and  indepen- 
dency, and  were  defirous  of  exempting  the  mitre  from  all 
fubjeclion  to  the  crown. 

A  committee  was  elected  by  the  lower  houfe  as  a 
court  of  Inquifition  upon  the  clergy,  and  was  commonly 
denominated  the  committee  of  fcandalous  minifters.  The 
politicians  among  the  commons  were  apprized  of  the  great 
importance  of  the  pulpit  for  guiding  the  people  j  the  bi- 

q  Whitlocke,  p.  45.  r  Rufhwortb,  vol.  v.  p.  351. 

*  Ibid.  p.  403,  c  Pari.  Hift,  vol.  vii.  p.  182.     Ruiliworth, 


vol.  v.  p.  109, 
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gots  were  enraged  againft  the  prelatical  clergy  ;  and  both  CHAP, 

of  them  knew  that  no   eflablifhed  government  could  bev ^_ j 

overthrown  by  (triclly  obferving  the  principles  of  juftice,  l64©« 
equity,  or  clemency.  The  proceedings,  therefore,  of 
this  famous  committee,  which  continued  for  feveral  years, 
were  cruel  and  arbitrary,  and  made  great  havoc  both  on 
the  church  and  the  univerfities.  They  began  with  ha- 
rafiing,  imprifoning,  and  molefting  the  clergy;  and  ended 
with  fequeftrating  and  ejecting  them.  In  order  to  join 
contumely  to  cruelty,  they  gave  the  fufferers  the  epithet 
of fcandalous^  and  endeavoured  to  render  them  as  odious 
as  they  were  miferable  u.  The  greateil  vices,  however^ 
which  they  could  reproach  to  a  great  part  of  them,  were, 
bowing  at  the  name  of  Jefus,  placing  the  communion 
table  in  the  eaft,  reading  the  king's  orders  for  fports  en 
Sunday,  and  other  practices,  which  the  eftabiifhed  go- 
vernment, both  in  church  and  ftatej  had  firidily  enjoined 
them. 

It  may  be  worth  obferving,  that  all  hiftorians,  who 
lived  near  that  age,  or  what  perhaps  is  more  deciiive,  all 
authors,  who  have  cafually  made  mention  of  thofe  public 
tran factions,  ftill  reprefent  the  civil  diforders  and  convul- 
fions,  as  proceeding  from  religious  controverfy,  and  con- 
fider  the  political  difputes  about  power  and  liberty  aa 
entirely  fubordinate  to  the  other.  It  is  true,  had  the 
king  been  able  to  fupport  government  and  at  the 
fame  time,  to  abflain  from  ail  invafion  of  national 
privileges,  it  feems  not  probable,  that  the  puritans  ever 
could  have  acquired  inch  authority  as  to  overturn  the 
whole  conftitution  :  Yet  fo  entire  was  the  fubjection, 
into  which  Charles  was  now  fallen,  that,  had  not  the 
wound  been  poifoned  by  the  infufion  of  theological  ha- 
tred, it  muft  have  admitted  of  an  eafy  remedy.  Difufe 
of  parliaments,  imprifonments  and  profecution  of  mem- 
bers, fhip-money,    an    arbitrary    adminiitration  ;    thefe 

»  Clarendon,  vol.  i,  p.  199.     Whitlocke,  p.  12a,     May,  p.  81. 

C  c  2  v. :  e 
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c  H  a  P. were  loudly  complained  of:  But  the  grievances,  which 
t  *    ,  tended  chiefly  to  inflame  the  parliament  and  nation,  ef- 

1640.  pecially  the  latter,  were,  the  furplice,  the  rails  placed 
about  the  altar,  the  bows  exacted  on  approaching  it,  the 
liturgy,  the  breach  of  the  fabbath,  embroidered  copes, 
lawn  fleeves,  the  ufe  of  the  ring  in  marriage,  and  of  the 
crofs  in  baptifm.  On  account  of  thefe,  were  the  popu- 
lar leaders  content  to  throw  the  government  into  fuch  vio- 
lent convuliions  ;  and  to  the  difgrace  of  that  age  and  of 
this  ifland,  it  muft  be  acknowledged,  that  the  diforders  in 
Scotland  entirely,  and  thofe  in  England  moftly,  proceed- 
ed from  i^o  mean  and  contemptible  an  origin  *, 

Some  perfons,  partial  to  the  patriots  of  this  age, 
have  ventured  to  put  them  in  a  balance  with  the  moil 
illuftrious  characters  of  antiquity  *  and  mentioned  the 
names  of  Pym,  Hambden,  Vane,  as  a  juft  parallel 
to  thofe  of  Cato,  Brutus,  Caflius.  Profound  capacity, 
indeed,  undaunted  courage,  extenfive  enterprize ;  in 
thefe  particulars,  perhaps  the  Roman  do  not  much 
furpafs  the  Englifh  worthies  :  But  what  a  difference, 
when  the  difcourfe,  conduct,  converfation,  and  private 
as  well  as  public  behaviour,  of  both  are  infpecled  !  Com- 
pare only  one  circumilance,  and  confider  its  confe- 
rences. The  leifure  of  thofe  noble  ancients  was  totally 
employed  in  the  ftudy  of  Grecian  eloquence  and  philo- 
sophy ;  in  the  cultivation  of  polite  letters  and  civilized 
ibciety :  The  whole  difcourfe  and  language  of  the  mo- 
derns were  polluted  with  myflerious  jargon,  and  full 
of  the  ioweft  and    mofl:  vulgar  hypocrify. 

*  Lord  Clarendon,  vol.  i,  p.  233,  fays,  that  the  parliamentary  party  were 
oot  agreed  about  the  entire  abolition  ef  epifcopacy  :  They  were  only  the  root 
tad  branch  men,  as  they  were  called,  who  infilled  on  that  meafure.  Bui 
thaCt  who  were  willing  to  »et?.in  bCiops,  infilled  on  reducing  the'r  authority 
to  a  low  ebr>  j  as  well  a*  on  abouflung  the  ceremonies  of  worfhip  and  ve/t- 
roents  of  the  clergy.  The  controveify.  therefore  between  the  parties  was 
siaittG  who'))'  titeoiogicalj  and  that  of  the  mod  frivolous  and  ridiculous  kind. 

The 
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The   laws,  as   they  flood  at  prefent,  prote&ed  theC  ha  p. 
church  ;  but  they  expofed  the  catholics  to  the  utmolt  rage »_  -y—  _« 
of  the  puritans  3  and  thefe  unhappy  religionifts,  fo  ob-      l6*°* 
noxious  to  the  prevailing  fe&}  could  not  hope  to  remain 
long  unmolefted.     The  voluntary  contribution,  which 
they  had  made,  in  order  to  aflift  the  king  in  his  war 
againft  the  Scottifh  covenanters,  was  enquired  into,  and 
reprefented  as  the  great-ft  enormity x.     By   an   addrefs 
from  the  commons,  all  officers  of  that  religion  were  re- 
moved from  the  army,  and  application  was  made  to  the 
king  for  feizing  two  thirds  of  the  lands  of  recufants  ;  a 
proportion  to  which,  by  law,  he  was  intitled,  but  which 
he  had  always  allowed  them  to  pofTefs  upon  eafy  compo- 
fitions.     The  execution  of  the  fevere  and  bloody  laws 
againft  priefts  was   infifted    on  :  And  one  Goodman,  a 
jefuit,  who  was  found  in   prifon,  was  condemned  to  a 
capital  punimment.     Charles,  however,  agreeably  to  his 
ufual  principles,  fcrupled  to  flgn  the  warrant  for  his  exe- 
cution ;  and  the  commons  exprefled  great  refentment  on 
the  occafion  y»     There   remains  a   fingular   petition   of 
Goodman,  begging  to  be  hanged,  rather  than  prove  a 
fource  of  contention  between  the  king  and  his  people  2. 
He  efcaped  with  his  life ;  but  it  feems  more  probable, 
that  he  was  overlooked,  amidft  affairs  of  greater  confe- 
quence,    than  that  fuch  unrelenting  hatred    would    be 
foftened  by  any  confideration  of  his  courage  and  gene- 
rofity. 

For    fome    years,   Con,  a   Scotchman;    afterwards, 

Rofetti,  an  Italian,  had  openly  refided  at  London,  and 
frequented  the  court,  as  verted  with  a  commiilion  from 
the  Pope.  The  queen's  zeal  and  her  authority  with  her 
hufband   had   been    the  caufe  of   this    imprudence,    fo 

x  R ufli worth,  vo!.  v.  p.  160.  Y  PJem,  ibJcf .   p.  158,  159.     Nat- 

fop,  vol.  i.  p.  739.  z  R.ufliworth,  vol.  v.  p,  166,      Nalfon,  vol.  i. 

?•  749« 

C  c  3  often  f;ve 
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°  liv  p,°^-'nfive  t0  the  nation  a.     But  the  fpirit  of  bigotry  now 

< v <rofe  too  high  to  permit  any  longer  fuch  indulgences  b. 

164.0.  Hayward,  a  jufticc  of  peace,  having  been  wounded, 

when  employed  in  the  exercife  of  his  office,  by  one  James, 
a  catholic  madman,  this  enormity  was  afcribed   to  the 
popery,  not  to  the  phrenzy,  of  the  afiaffin  ;  and  great 
alarms  feized  the  nation  and  parliament0.     An  univerfal 
eonfpiracy  of  the  papills  was  fuppofed  to  have  taken  place  j 
and  every  man  for  fome  days,  imagined    that  he  had  a 
{word  at  his  throat.     Though  fome    perfons   of  family 
and  diftinclion  were  dill  attached  to  the  catholic  fuper- 
{lition  ;  it  is  certain  that  the  numbers  of  that  feci:  did  not 
amount  to  the  fortieth  part  of  the  nation  :  And  the  frequent 
panics,  to  which  men,  during  this  period,  were  fo  fub- 
jec't  on  account  of  the  catholics,  were  lefs  the  effects  of 
fear,. than  of  extreme  rage  and  averilon  entertained  againft 
them. 

The  queen  mother  of  France,  having  been  forced 
into  banifhment  by  fome  court-intrigues,  had  retired  into. 
England  ;  and  expected  fhelter,  amidfl  her  prefent  dif- 
trefTes,  in  the  dominions  of  her  daughter  and  fon-in-law. 
But  though  {he  behaved  in  the  mod:  inoffenfive  manner, 
{he  was  infulted  by  the  populace  on  account  of  her  reli- 
gion ;  and  was  even  threatened  with  worfe  treatment. 
The  earl  of  Holland,  lieutenant  of  Middlefex,  had  or- 
dered a  hundred  mufqueteers  to  guard  her  ;  but  finding 
that  they  had  imbibed  the  fame  prejudices  with  the  reft  of 

a  It  is  now  known  from  the  Clarendon  papers,  that  the  king  had  aifo  an 
authorued  agent  who  refided  at  Rome.  His  name  was  Bret,  and  his  chief 
bufinefs  was  to  negociate  with  the  pope  concerning  indulgences  to  the  catho- 
lics, and  to  engage  the  catholics  in  return  to  be  gocd  and  loyal  fu>jec~ls.  But 
•  his  whole  mauer,  though  very  innocent-,  was  mod  carefully  kept  fecret. 
The  king  (ays,  that  he  believed  Bret  to  be  as  much  his  as  any  papift  could  be. 
See  p.  34S,  354. 

b  Rufhworth,  vol.  v.  p,  jor.  «  Clarendon,  vc!,  i.  p.  249. 

Rufhwonh,  vol.  v.  p.  57. 
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their  countrymen,  and  were  unwillingly  employed  in  c  &  A  p* 
fuch  a  fervice,  he  Jaid  the  cafe  before  the  houfe  of  >,  vr— j 
peers  :  p'or  the  king's  authority  was  now  entirely  anni-  l64°» 
hilated.  He  represented  the  indignity  of  the  action,  that 
fo  great  a  princefs,  mother  to  the  king  of  France  and  to 
the  queens  of  Spain  and  England,  fhould  be  affronted  by 
the  multitude.  Me  obferved  the  indelible  reproach,  which 
would  fall  upon  the  nation,  if  that  unfortunate  queen 
fhould  fuffer  any  violence  from  the  mifguided  zeal  of  the 
people.  He  urgra  the  facred  rights  of  hofpitality,  due 
to  every  one,  much  more  to  a  perfen  in  diflrefs,  of  fo 
high  a  rank,  with  whom  the  nation  was  fo  nearly  con- 
nected. The  peers  thought  proper  to  communicate  the 
matter  to  the  commons,  whofe  authority  over  the  people 
was  abfolute.  The  commons  agreed  to  the  neceffity  of 
prote&ing  the  queen  mother;  but  at  the  fame  time  pray- 
ed, that  fhe  might  be  defsred  to  depart  the  kingdom  ; 
"  For  the  quieting  thofe  jealoufies  in  the  hearts  of  his 
"  majesty's  well-afTeckd  fubjec"h,  occafioned  by  fome  ill 
u  inftruments  about  that  queen's  perfon,  by  the  flowing 
"  of  priefts  and  papifls  to  her  hcufe,  and  by  the  ufe  and 
'!  practice  of  the  idolatry  of  the  mafs,  and  exercife  of 
a  other  fuperftitious  fervices  of  the  Romifh  churchy  to 
cc  the  great  fcandal  of  true  religion  d." 

Charles,  in  the  former  part  of  his  reign,  had  endea- 
voured to  overcome  the  intractable  and  encroaching  fpirit 
of  the  commons,  by  a  perfeverance  in  his  own  meafures, 
by  a  irately  dignity  of  behaviour,  and  by  maintaining,  at 
their  utmofr.  height,  and  even  perhaps  ftretching  beyond 
former  precedent,  the  rights  of  his  prerogative.  Finding 
by  experience  how  unfuccefsful  thefe  meafures  had  prov- 
ed, and  obferving  the  low  condition  to  which  he  was  now 
reduced,  he  reibived  to  alter  his  whole  conduct,  and  to 
regain  the  confidence  of  his  people,  by   pliablenels,  by 

d  Ruftworth,  vol.  v.  p.  267. 

C  c  4  concerns, 
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C  H  A  P.conceflions,  and  by  a  total  conformity    to  their    incl'- 
\_  -  ■*■-/ nations  and  prejudices.     It  may  fafely  be  averred,  that 
1630.      this  new  extreme,  into  which  the  king,  for  want  of  pro- 
per counfel  or  fupport  was  fallen,  became  no  lefs  dange- 
rous to  the  constitution,  and  pernicious  to  public  peace, 
than  the  other,  in  which  he  had  fo  long  and  fo  unfor- 
tunately perfevered. 
Tonnage  The  pretenfions  with  regard  to  tonnage  and  poundage 

poua  '   were  revived,  and  with  certain  alTurance  of  fucceG,  by 
the  commons c.     The   levying  of  thefe  duties,  as   for- 
merly, without  confent  of  parliament,  and  even  encreaf- 
ing  them  at  pleaiure,  was  fuch  an  incongruity  in  a  free 
conftitution,    where    the    people,  by   their    fundamental 
privileges,  cannot  be  taxed  but  by  their  own  confent,  as 
could  no  longer  be  endured  by  thefe  jealous  patrons  of 
liberty.     In    the  preamble,    therefore,    to  the  bill,    by 
which  the  commons  granted  thefe  duties  to  the  king, 
they  took  care,  in  the  ftrongeir.  and  molt,  poiitive  terms, 
to  aiTert  their  own  ri^ht  of  beftowmo;  this  gift,  and  to 
divert,  the  crown  of  all  independent  title  of  affirming  it. 
And  that  they  might  encreafe,  or  rather  finally  fix,  the 
entire  dependence  and  fubjecYion  of  the  king,  they  voted 
thefe  duties  only  for  two  months  ;  and  afterwards,  from 
time  to  time,  renewed  their  grant  for  very  fnort  periods  K 
Charles,  in  order  to  (how  that  he  entertained  no  inten- 
tion ever  again  to  feparate  himfelf  from  his  parliament, 

e  It  appears  not,  that  the  commons,  though  now  entirely  matters,  abo- 
llfhcd  the  new  imp  jfuions  or"  James,  agiinft  whirh  they  had  formerly  (o 
lordly  complained:  A  ceitain  proof  that  the  rates  of  jcufioms,  fettled  by  that 
prince,  were  in  molt  inftances  juft,  and  prop  rtioned  to  the  new  price  of  com  r 
m,  They  fecm  Mtbgr  to  have  re^n  low.      See   Journ.    10th  Aug.' 

f  It  was  an  inftru^Vion  given  by  the  houfe  to  'he  commitfe  which  framed 
t>~e  of  thefe  b  lis,  to  .  lit  care  thit  the  rates  upon  exportation  may  be  as 
light  as  pofiible;  and  upon  importation  as  [wavy  ss  trade  will  bear:  A 
piooi  that  the  na;u:e  of  commerce  began  i»ow  to  b<?  uneerfiocd.     Journ. 

s  Jane,  j6^x. 
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parted  this  important  bill,  without  any  fcruple  or  hefita-  c  H  A  p» 

tion  s.  » 

With  regard  to  the  bill  for  triennial  parliaments,  he  _  }6^°\ 

o  r  *  Triennial 

made  a  little  difficulty.  By  an  old  ftatute,  parted  during  bill, 
the  reign  of  Edward  III.  it  had  been  enacted,  that  parlia- 
ments mould  be  held  once  every  year,  or  more  frequently, 
if  necefTary  :  But  as  no  provision  had  been  made  in  cafe 
of  failure,  and  no  precife  method  pointed  out  for  execu- 
tion ;  this  ftatute  had  been  confidered  merely  as  a  general 
declaration,  and  was  difpenfed  with  at  pleafure.  The 
defect  was  fupplied  by  thofe  vigilant  patriots,  who  now 
afiumed  the  reins  of  government.  It  was  enaCtv  J,  that 
if  the  chancellor,  who  was  firft  bound  under  fevere  pe- 
nalties, failed  to  iffue  writs  by  the  third  of  September  in 
every  third  year,  any  twelve  or  more  of  the  peers  mould 
be  impowereu  to  exert  this  authority  :  In  default  of  the 
peers,  that  the  fheriffs,  mayors,  bailiffs,  &c.  mould 
fummon  the  voters  :  And  in  their  default,  that  the  voters 
themfelves  mould  meet  and  proceed  to  the  election  of 
members,  in  the  fame  manner  as  if  writs  had  been  regu- 
larly ifiued  from  the  crown.  Nor  could  the  parliament, 
after  it  was  aflembled,  be  adjourned,  prorogued,  or  dif- 
folved,  without  their  own  content,  during  the  fpace  of 
fifty  days.  By  this  bill,  fome  of  the  nobleft  and  mofl 
valuable  prerogatives  of  the  crown  were  retrenched  ;  but 
at  the  fame  time,  nothing  could  be  more  necefTary  than 
fuch  a  ftatute,  for  completing  a  regular  plan  of  law  and 
liberty.  A  great  reluctance  to  afiemble  parliaments  mud 
be  expected  in  ihe  king;  where  thefe  aiTemblies,  as  of 
late,  eftablifh  it  as  a  maxim  to  carry  their  fcrutiny  into 
every  part  of  government.  During  long  intermifTions  of 
parliament,  grievances  and  abufes,  as  was  found  by  recent 
experience,  would  naturally  creep  in  ;  and  it  would  even 
become  neceiTary  for  the  king  and   council  to  exert  a 


g  ClarcBdonj  vol.  i.  p.  zqZ, 


great 
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C  H  A  P.  great  difcretionary  authority,  and,   by  a£ts  of  ftate,  to 

{ v-  _j  fupply,  in  every  emergence,  the  legislative  power,  whofc 

1640.  meeting  was  fo  uncertain  and  precarious.  Charles,  find- 
ing that  nothing  lefs  would  fatisfy  his  parliament  and 
people,  at  laft  gave  his  aflent  to  this  bill,  which  produced 
fo  great  an  innovation  in  the  conftitution  h.  Solemn 
thanks  were  prefented  him  by  both  houfes.  Great  re- 
joicings were  exprefTed  both  in  the  city  and  throughout 
the  nation.  And  mighty  profefiions  were  every-where 
made  of  gratitude  and  mutual  returns  of  fupply  and  con- 
fidence. This  conceflion  of  the  king,  it  mull  be  owned, 
Was  not  entirely  voluntary  :  It  was  of  a  nature  too  im- 
portant to  be  voluntary.  The  fole  inference,  which  his 
partizans  were  intitled  to  draw  from  the  fubmiflious  fo 
frankly  made  to  prefent  neceffity,  was,  that  he  had  cer- 
tainly adopted  a  new  plan  of  government,  and  for  the  fu- 
ture, was  refolved,  by  every  indulgence,  to  acquire  the 
tonfldence  and  affeclions  of  his  people. 

Charles  thought,  that  what  conceflions  were  made 
to  the  public  were  of  little  confequence,  if  no  gratifica- 
tions were  beftowed  on  individuals,  who  had  acquired 
the  direction  of  public  counfels  and  determinations.  A 
change  of  minifters,  as  well  as  of  meafures,  was  therefore 
refolved  on.  In  one  day  feveral  new  privy-counfellors 
were  fworn  ;  the  earls  of  Hertford,  Bedford,  EiTex,  Brif- 
tol ;  the  lords  Say,  Saville,  Kimbolton  :  Within  a  few 
days  after,  was  admitted  the  earl  of  Warwic  V  All  thefe 
noblemen  were  of  the  popular  party  j  and  fome  of  them 
afterwards,  when  matters  were  pufhed  to  extremities  by 
the  commons,  proved  the  greateit.  fupport  of  monar- 
chy. 

Juxon,  bifhop  of  London,  who  had  never  defircd  the 
treafurer's  ftaff,  now  earneftly  folicited  for  leave  to  refign 

h  Clarendon,  vol.  i.  p.  109.       Whitlockc,  p.  39.      Rufh^oith,  toJ.  v. 
p.  189,  »  Clarendon,  vol.  t,  p.  195, 

it, 
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it,  and  retire  to  the  care  of  that  turbulent  dioccfe,  com-  c  H  A  p* 

mittcd  to  him.     The  king  gave  his  content  j    and  it  is  * >•— — ' 

remarkable,  that,  during  all  the  fevere  enquiries  carried  ,6*°# 
on  a^aind  the  conduct  of  miniiters  and  prelates,  the  mild 
and  prudent  virtues  of  this  man,  who  bore  both  thefe 
invidious  characters,  remained  unmolefted  k.  It  was  in- 
tended, that  Bedford,  a  popular  man,  of  great  authority, 
as  well  as  wifdom  and  moderation,  fhould  fucceed  Juxon  : 
But  that  nobleman,  unfortunately  both  for  king  and  peo- 
ple, died  about  this  very  time.  By  fome  promotions, 
place  was  made  for  St.  John,  who  was  created  foiicitor- 
general.  Hollis  was  to  be  made  fecretary  of  ftate,  in  the 
room  of  Windebank,  who  had  fled  :  Pym,  chancellor  of 
the  exchequer,  in  the  room  of  lord  Cottington,  who  had 
refined  :  Lord  Say,  mailer  of  the  wards,  in  the  room  of 
the  fame  nobleman  :  The  earl  of  EfTex,  governor  -,  and 
Hambden,  tutor  to  the  prince  K 

What  retarded  the  execution  of  thefe  projected 
changes,  was  the  difficulty  of  fatisfying  all  thofe,  who 
from  their  activity  and  authority  in  parliament,  had  pre- 
tentions for  offices,  and  who  (till  had  it  in  their  power 
to  embarrafs  and  dtftrefs  the  public  meafures.  Their 
aiTbciates  too  in  popularity,  whom  the  king  intended  to 
diftinguifh  by  his  favour,  were  unwilling  to  undergo  the 
reproach  of  having  driven  a  feparate  bargain,  and  of 
facirificing,  to  their  own  ambitious  views,  the  caufe  of 
the  nation.  And  as  they  were  fenfible  that  they  mufl 
owe  their  preferment  entirely  to  their  weight  and  confe- 
deration in  parliament,  they  were  moil  of  them  refolved 
(till  to  adhere  to  that  aflembly,  and  both  to  promote  its 
authority,  and  to  preferve  their  own  credit  in  it.  On  all 
occasions,  they  had  no  other  advice  to  give  the  king, 
than  to  allow  himfelf  to  be  directed  by  his  great  council  ; 
pr,  in  other  words,   to  refign  himfelf  pafiively  to  their 

k  Warwick]  p.  95«  J  Clarendon,  vol.  i.  p.  210,  an. 

guidance 
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chap  guidance  and  government.      And  Charles  found,  that, 
i  ,  infiead  of  acquiring  friends  by  the  honours  and  offices 

j &&0.      which  he  mould  bellow,  he  mould  only  arm  his  enemies 
with  more  power  to  hurt  him. 

The  end,  on  which  the  king  was  moft  intent  in 
changing  minifters,  was,  to  fave  the  life  of  the  earl  of 
Strafford,  and  to  mollify,  by  thefe  indulgences,  the  rage 
of  his  moft  furious  profecutors.  But  fo  high  was  that 
nobleman's  reputation  for  experience  and  capacity,  that 
all  the  new  counfellors  and  intended  minifters  plainly 
jaw,  that,  if  he  efcaped  their  vengeance,  he  muft  return 
into  favour  and  authority  j  and  they  regarded  his  death 
as  the  only  fecurity  which  they  could  have,  both  for  the 
eftablimment  of  their  prefent  power,  and  for  fuccefs  in 
their  future  enterprizes.  His  impeachment,  therefore, 
was  pufhed  on  with  the  utmoft  vigour ;  and,  after  long 
and  folemn  preparations,  was  brought  to  a  final  ifiue. 
Strafford**  Immediately  after  Strafford  was  fequeftered  from 
t,ia1'  parliament,  and  confined  in  the  Tower,  a  committee  of 

thirteen  was  chofen  by  the  lower  houfe,  and  entrufted 
with  the  office  of  preparing  a  charge  againft  him.  Thefe, 
joined  to  a  fmali  committee  of  lords,  were  veiled  with 
authority  to  examine  all  witneiTes,  to  call  for  every  paper, 
and  to  ufe  anv  means  of  icrutiny,  with  regard  to  any 
part  of  the  earl's  behaviour  and  conduct  ra.  After  fo  ge- 
neral and  unbounded  an  inquifition,  exercifed  by  fuch 
powerful  and  implacable  enemies  ;  a  man  muft  have  been 
very  cautious  or  very  innocent,  not  to  afford,  during 
the  whole  courfe  of  his  life,  fame  matter  of  accufation, 
againft  him. 

This  committee,  by  direction  from  both  houjes,  too-, 
an  oath  of  fecrecy  $  a  practice  very  unufua!,  and  which 
gave  them  the  appearance  of  confpirators,  more  than  rni- 
mfters  of  juftice  n,     But  the  intention  of  this  ftridnefs 

ni  Clarendon,  vol.  i,  p.  192,  n  Vv'hitlocke,  p.  37. 

was 
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Was  to  render  it  more  difficult  for  the  earl  to  elude  their0  HAP. 
fearch,  or  prepare  for  his  j  unification,  v—^—j 

Application  was  made  to  the  king,  that  he  would  *  4°* 
allow  this  committee  to  examine  privy-counfellors  with 
reo-ard  to  opinions  delivered  at  the  board  :  A  conceffion 
which  Charles  unwarily  made,  and  which  thenceforth 
banifhed  all  mutual  confidence  from  the  deliberations  of 
council ;  where  every  man  is  fuppofed  to  have  entire 
freedom,  without  fear  of  future  punifhment  or  enquiry, 
of  propofing  any  expedient,  queftioning  any  opinion,  or 
fupporting  any  argument  °. 

Sir  George  RatclifFe,  the  earl's  intimate  friend  and 
confident,  was  accufed  of  high  treafon,  fent  for  from  Ire- 
land, and  committed  to  clofe  cuftody.  As  no  charge 
ever  appeared  or  was  profecuted  againft  him,  it  is  impof- 
fible  to  give  a  more  charitable  interpretation  to  this  mea- 
fure,  than  that  the  commons  thereby  intended  to  deprive 
Strafford,  in  his  prefent  diftrefs,  of  the  affiftance  of  his 
beft  friend,  who  was  moft  enabled,  by  his  teftimony,  to 
juftify  the  innocence  of  his  patron's  conduct  and  beha- 
viour p. 

When  intelligence  arrived  in  Ireland  of  the  plans  laid 
for  Strafford's  ruin,  the  Irifh  houfe  of  commons,  though 
they  had  very  lately  beftowed  ample  praifes  on  his  admi- 
niflration,  entered  into  all  the  violent  counfels  againft 
him,  and  prepared  a  reprefentation  of  the  miferable  ftate, 
into  which,  by  his  mifconducl,  they  fuppofed  the  king- 
dom to  be  fallen.  They  fent  over  a  committee  to  Lon- 
don, to  aflift  in  the  profecution  of  their  unfortunate 
governor;  and  by  intimations  from  this  committee,  who 
entered  into  clofe  confederacy  with  the  popular  leaders  in 
England,  was  every  meafure  of  the  Irifh  parliament  go- 
verned and  directed  Impeachments,  which  were  never 
profecuted,  were  carried  up  againft  Sir  Richard  Bolton 

•  Clarendon,  vol.i.  p.  icj,  p  Idem,  vol.  i.  p.  214. 

the 
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chap,  the  chancellor,    Sir  Gerard   Louther  chief  juftice,  and 
jRramhall  bifhop  of  Derry  <*.     This  ftep,  which  was  an 

1640.  exact  counterpart  to  the  proceedings  in  England,  ferved 
alfo  the  fame  purpofes :  It  deprived  the  king  of  the  mini- 
iters  whom  he  moft  trufted  ;  it  difcouraged  and  terrified 
all  the  other  ministers  ;  and  it  prevented  thofe  perfons, 
who  were  beft  acquainted  with  Strafford's  counfels^  from 
giving  evidence  in  his  favour  before  the  Englifh  parlia- 
ment. 

1641.  The  bimops,  being  forbidden  by  the  ancient  canons 
to  affift  in  trials  for  life,  and  being  unwilling,  by  any  op- 
position, to  irritate  the  commons,  who  were  already  much 
prejudiced  againft  them,  thought  proper,  of  themfelveSj 
to  withdraw  r.  The  commons  alfo  voted,  that  the  new- 
created  peers  ought  to  have  no  voice  in  this  trial ;  becaufe 
the  accufation  being  agreed  to,  while  they  were  com- 
moners, their  confent  to  it  was  implied  with  that  of  all 
the  commons  of  England.  Notwithftanding  this  deci- 
fion,  which  was  meant  only  to  deprive  Strafford  of  fo 
many  friends,  lord  Seymour,  and  fome  others,  ftill  con- 
tinued to  keep  their  feat  j  nor  was  their  right  to  it  any 
farther  queftioned  3. 

To  beftow  the  greater  folemnity  on  this  important 
trial,  fcafFolds  were  erected  in  Weftminfter-hall  j  where 
both  houfes  fat,  the  one  as  accufers,  the  other  as  judges* 
Sefides  the  chair  of  ftate,  a  clofe  gallery  was  prepared 
for  the  king  and  queen,  who  attended  during  the  whole 
trial  r. 

An  accufation,  carried  on  by  the  united  effort  of  three 
kingdoms,  againft  one  man,  unprotected  by  power,  un- 
afiifted   by  council,  discountenanced  by  authority,   was 

q  Rufli.  vol.  v.  p.  114.  r  Clarendon,  vol.  i.  p.  216. 

8  Idem,  ibid.  *  Whitlocke,  p.  40.      Ruftj.  vol.  iv.  p.  41. 

May,  p.  90. 

likely 
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Jikely  to  prove  a  very  unequal  conteft :    Yet  fuch  werec  HAP. 

i-»  IV* 

the  capacity,  genius,  prefence  of  mind,  difplayed  by  this* ^^^ 

magnanimous  ftatefman,  that,  while  argument  and  rea-     l64r< 
fon  and  law  had  any  place,  he  obtained  an  undifputed 
victory.     And  he  perifhed  at  laft,  overwhelmed  and  frill 
wnfubdued,  by  the  open  violence  of  his  fierce  and  unre- 
lenting antagoniirs. 

The  articles  of  impeachment  againd  Strafford  are  March  t*. 
twenty-eight  in  number ;  and  regard  his  conduct,  as 
prefident  of  the  council  of  York,  as  deputy  or  lieutenant 
of  Ireland,  and  as  counfellor  or  commander  in  England. 
But  though  four  months  were  employed  by  the  managers 
in  framing  the  accufation,  and  all  Strafford's  anfwers 
were  extemporary;  it  appears  from  comparison,  not  only 
that  he  was  free  from  the  crime  of  treafon,  of  which 
there  is  not  the  Ieaft  appearance,  but  that  his  conduct, 
making  allowance  for  human  infirmities,  expofed  to  fuch 
fevere  fcrutiny,  was  innocent,  and  even  laudable. 

The  powers  of  the  northern  council,  while  he  was 
prefident,  had  been  extended,  by  the  king's  inftrucStions, 
beyond  what  formerly  had  been  pra&ifed  :  But  that  court 
being,  at  firft,  inflituted  by  a  ftretch  of  royal  preroga- 
tive, it  had  been  ufual  for  the  prince  to  vary  his  inftruc- 
tions;  and  the  largeft  authority,  committed  to  it,  was 
altogether  as  legal  as  the  moll:  moderate  and  moft  limited. 
Nor  was  it  reafonable  to  conclude,  that  Strafford  had 
tifed  any  art  to  procure  thofe  extenflve  powers ;  fmce  he 
never  once  fat  as  prefident,  or  exercifed  one  a6l  of  jurif- 
di&ion,  after  he  was  inveiied  with  the  authority  fo  much 
complained  of  u. 

In  the  government  of  Ireland,  his  adminiflration  had 

been  equally  promotive  of  his  matter's  in te reft,  and  that 

of  the  fubjecls  committed  to  his  care.     A  large  debt  he 

had  paid  off:  He  had  left  a  confiderable  Aim  in.  the  ex- 

u  Rufh worth,  vol,  iv.  p.  145, 

chequer : 
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CH  a  P. chequer:    The  revenue,    which  never  before  anfwered* 
liv. 

'the  charges  or  government,  was  now  railed  to  be  equal 

l6+I*     to  them  w.     A  fmall  (landing  army,  formerly  kept  in  no 

order,  was  augmented,  and  was  governed  by  exact  dif- 

cipline  :  And  a  great  force  was  there  raifed  and  paid,  for 

the  fupport  of  the  king's  authority  againft  the  Scottifh 

covenanters. 


Industry,  and  all  the  arts  of  peace,  were  introduced 
among  that  rude  people  :  The  (hipping  of  the  kingdom" 
augmented  a  hundred  fold  x  :  The  cuftoms  tripled  upori 
the  fame  rates  y  :  The  exports  double  in  value  to  the  im- 
ports :  Manufactures,  particularly  that  of  linen,  intro- 
duced and  promoted  z.  Agriculture,  by  means  of  the 
Englifh  and  Scottifh  plantations,  gradually  advancing  : 
The  proteftant  religion  encouraged,  without  theperfeCu- 
tion  or  difcontent  of  the  catholics. 

The  fprings  of  authority  he  had  enforced  without 
©verftraining  them.  Difcretionary  acts  of  jurifdiction, 
indeed,  he  had  often  exerted,  by  holding  courts-martial, 
billetting  foldiers,  deciding  caufes  upon  paper-petitions 
before  the  council,  ifTuing  proclamations,  and  punifhing 
their  infraction.  But  difcretionary  authority,  during  that 
age,  was  ufually  exercifed  even  in  England.  In  Ireland^ 
it  was  ftill  more  requifite,  among  a  rude  people,  not  yet 
thoroughly  fubdued,  averfe  to  the  religion  and  manners 
of  their  conquerors,  ready  on  all  occafions  to  relapfe  into 
rebellion  and  diforder.  While  the  managers  of  the  com- 
mons  demanded,  every  moment,  that  the  deputy's  con- 
duct fhould  be  examined  by  the  line  of  rigid  law  and 
fevere  principles ;  he  appealed  Hill  to  the  practice  of  all 
former  deputies,  and  to  the  uncontroulable  neceility  of 
his  fituation. 


w  RhAi.  vol.  iv.  p.  120.247.     ^  Warwick,  p,  115.  x  Nalfon, 

vol.  ii.  p.  45.  y  Rufli,  vol.  iv.  p.  124,  z  Warwick,  p.  115, 
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So  great  was  his  art  of  managing  elections,  and   ba-  c  **  *  p- 

lancing  parties,   that  he  had  engaged  the  Jrifii  parliament , » 

to  vote  whatever  was  neceflary,  both  for  the  payment  of  l64x» 
former  debts,  and  for  fupport  of  the  new-levied  army; 
nor  had  he  ever  been  reduced  to  the  illegal  expedients 
praclifed  in  England,  for  the  fupply  of  public  neceflities.  \ 
No  imputation  of  rapacity  could  juftly  lie  againfr,  his 
adminiftration.  Some  inftances  of  imperious  cxpreffions 
and  even  actions  may  be  met  with.  The  cafe  of  lord 
Mountnorris,  of  all  thofe  which  were  collected  with  fo 
much  induftry,  is  the  mod  flagrant  and  the  lead  excu- 
fable. 

It  had  been  reported  at  the  table  of  lord  chancellor 
Loftus,  that  Annefley,  one  of  the  deputy's  attendants^ 
in  moving  a  (tool,  had  forely  hurt  his  matter's  foot,  who 
was  at  that  time  afHi&ed  with  the  gout.  Perhaps  ^  faid 
Mountnorris,  who  was  prefent  at  table,  it  was  done  in 
revenge  of  that  public  affront  which  my  lord  deputy  formerly 
put  upon  him-:  But  he  has  a  brother,  who  would 

NOT    HAVE    TAKEN    SUCH    A    REVENGE.        This  Cafua', 

and  feemingly  innocent,  at  lead:  ambiguous,  exprefiion, 
was  reported  to  StrafFord  ;  who,  on  pretence  that  fuch  a 
fuggeftion  might  prompt  Annefley  to  avenge  himfelf  in 
another  manner,  ordered  Mountnorris,  who  was  an 
office r^  to  be  tried  by  a  court-martial  for  mutiny  and  fedi- 
tion  againft  his  general.  The  court,  which  confided  of 
the  chief  officers  of  the  army,  found  the  crime  to  be  ca- 
pital, and  condemned  that  nobleman  to  lofe  his  head  a. 

In  vain  did  StrafFord  plead  in  his  own  defence  a^ainfl 
this  article  of  impeachment,  that  the  fentence  of  Mount- 
norris was  the  deed,  and  that  too  unanimous,  of  the 
court,  not  the  act  of  the  deputy ;  that  he  fpake  not  to  a 
member  of  the  court,  nor  voted  in  the  caufe,  but  fat  un- 
covered as  a  party,  and  then  immediately  withdrew,  to 

a  Ru/h.  vol.  iv.  p.  187. 
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L[Vt  '  leave  them  to  their  freedom  ;  that  fenfible  of  the  iniquity 
v— v- — 'of  the  fentence,  he  procured  his  majefty's  free  pardon  to 
Mountnorris ;  and  that  he  did  not  even  keep  that  noble- 
man a  moment  in  fufpence  with  regard  to  his  fate,  but 
inftantly  told  him,  that  he  himfelf  would  fooner  lofe  his 
right  hand  than  execute  fuch  a  fentence,  nor  was  his 
lordmip's  life  in  any  danger.  In  vain  did  Strafford's 
friends  add,  as  a  further  apology,  that  Mountnorris  was 
a  man  of  an  infamous  character,  who  paid  court,  by  the 
lovveft  adulation,  to  all  deputies,  while  prefent ;  and 
blackened  their  character,  by  the  vileft  calumnies,  when 
recalled  :  And  that  Strafford,  expecting  like  treatment, 
had  ufed  this  expedient  for  no  other  purpofe  than  to  fub- 
due  the  petulant  fpirit  of  the  man.  Thefe  excufes  alle- 
viate the  guiit ;  but  there  frill  remains  enough  to  prove, 
that  the  mind  of  the  deputy,  though  great  and  firm,  had 
been  not  a  little  debauched  by  the  riot  of  abfolute  power, 
and  uncontrouled  authority. 

When  Strafford  was  called  over  to  England,  he  found 
every  thing  falling  into  fuch  confullon,  by  the  open  re- 
bellion of  the  Scots,  and  the  fecret  difcontents  of  the 
Englifh,  that,  if  he  had  counfelled  or  executed  any  violent 
meafure,  he  might  perhaps  have  been  able  to  apologize 
for  his  conduct,  from  the  great  law  of  neceflity,  which 
admits  not,  while  the  neceflity  is  extreme,  of  any  fcruple, 
ceremony,  or  delay  b.  But  in  fact,  no  illegal  advice  or 
action  was  proved  againft  him ;  and  the  whole  amount  of 
his  guilt,  during  this  period,  was  fome  peevifh,  or  at 
mod:  imperious  expreflions,  which,  amidft  fuch  defperate 
extremities,  and  during  a  bad  ftate  of  health,  had  unhap- 
pily fallen  from  him. 

If  Strafford's  apology  was,  in  the  main,  {o  fatisfac- 
tory,  when  he  pleaded  to  each  particular  article  of  the 
charge,   his  victory  was   ftill  more  decifive,   when  he 

1>  Ru/h,  vol,  iv,  559, 

brought 
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brought  the  whole  together,  and  repelled  the  imputation c  hap. 
of  treafon;  the  crime  which   the  commons  would  infer  v_^_-* 
from  the  full  view  of  his  conduct  and  behaviour.     Of  all      »64'» 
fpecies  of  guilt,  the  law  of  England  had,  with  the  mod 
fcrupulous  exactnefs,  defined  that  of  treafon  j  becaufe  on 
that  fide  it  was  found  moft  necefTary  to  protect  the  fub- 
ject  againft  the  violence  of  the  king  and  of  his  minifters. 
In  the  famous  ftatute  of  Edward  III.   all   the  kinds  of 
treafon  are  enumerated,  and  every  other  crime,  befides 
fuch  as  are  there  exprefsly  mentioned,  is  carefully  ex- 
cluded from  that  appellation.     But  with  regard  to  this 
guilt,  An  endeavour  to  fubvert  the  fundamental  laws,  the 
ftatute  of  treafons  is  totally  filent :  And  arbitrarily  to  in- 
troduce it  into  the  fatal  catalogue,  is  itfelf  a  fubverfion 
of  all  law;  and,  under  colour  of  defending  liberty,  re- 
verfes  a  ftatute  the  beft  calculated  for  the  fecurity  of 
liberty,  that  had  ever  been  enacted  by  an  Englifh  par- 
liament. 

As  this  fpecies  of  treafon,  difcovered  by  the  commons, 
is  entirely  new  and  unknown  to  the  laws ;  fo  is  the  fpe- 
cies of  proof,  by  which  they  pretend  to  fix  that  guilt 
upon  the  prifoner.  They  have  invented  a  kind  of  accu- 
mulative or  conjlruclive  evidence,  by  which  many  actions 
either  totally  innocent  in  themfelves,  or  criminal  in  a 
much  inferior  degree,  {hall,  when  united,  amount  to 
treafon,  and  fubject  the  perfon  to  the  higheft  penalties 
inflicted  by  the  law.  A  hafty  and  unguarded  word,  a 
rafh  and  paffionate  action,  affifted  by  the  malevolent  fancy 
of  the  accufer,  and  tortured  by  doubtful  conftructions, 
is  tranfmuted  into  the  deepeft  guilt;  and  the  lives  and 
fortunes  of  the  whole  nation,  no  longer  protected  by 
juftice,  are  fubjected  to  arbitrary  will  and  pleafure. 

"  Where  has  this  fpecies  of  guilt  lain  fo  long 
"  concealed  r"  faid  Strafford  in  conclufion  :  '•  Where 
"  has  this  fire  been  fo  long  buried,  during  fo  manycen- 

D  d  2  "  turies, 
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C  H  A  P."  turies,  that  no   fmoke   mould  appear,  till  it  burft  out 
liv.  '  rr 

*— ~v "  at  once,  to  confume   me  and  my  children  ?    Better  it 

16+1.     <c  were  tQ  jjve   un(jer  no  javv  at  a]]?  anJ  by  the  maxims 

**  of  cautious   prudence,  to  conform   ourfelves   the  befl 
<c  we  can,  to  the  arbitrary  will  of  a  mafter ;  than  fancy 
"  we  have  a  law  on  which  we  can  rely,   and  find  at  laft, 
"  that  this   law  mall   infl'uSl  a  punifhment  precedent  to 
<c  the  promulgation,  aad   try  us   by  maxims   unheard   of 
•'  till  the  very  moment  of  the  proiecution.     If  I  fail  on 
<c  the  Thames,  and  fplit  my  veiTel  on  an  anchor  ;  in  cafe 
<c  ihere  be  no  buoy  to  give  warning,  the  party  mall  pay 
16  me  damages  :   But,  if  the  anchor  be  marked  out,  then 
"  is  the  flriking  on  it  at  my  own  peril.     Where  is  the 
*c  mark  fet  upon  this  crime  ?    Where  the  token  by  which 
**  I   mould   difcover  it?     It  has  lain   concealed,  under 
"  water ;  and  no  human  prudence,  no  human  innocence, 
"  could   fave  me  from  the  deft-ruction,  with  which  I  am 
"  at  prefent  threatened. 

"  It  is  now  full  two  hundred  and  forty  years  fince 
"  treafons  were  defined  :  and  fo  long-  has  it  been,  finCe 
"  any  man  was  touched  to  this  extent,  upon  this  crime, 
"  before  myfelf.  We  have  lived,  my  lords,  happily  to 
64  ourfelves  at  home  :  We  have  lived  glorioufly  abroad 
ct  to  the  world  :  Let  us  be  content  with  what  our  fathers 
ct  have  left  us  :  Let  not  our  ambition  carry  us  to  be  more 
"  learned  than  they  were,  in  thefe  killing  and  deflrudive 
"  arts.  Great  wifdom  it  will  be  in  your  lordmips,  and 
<cjuft  providence,  for  yourfelves,  for  your  pofterities, 
<c  for  the  whole  kingdom,  to  cafr.  from  you,  into  the 
cc  fire,  thefe  bloody  and  myfterious  volumes  of  arbitrary 
46  and  constructive  treafons,  as  the  primitive  chriftians 
44  did  their  books  of  curious  arts,  and  betake  yourfelves 
44  to  the  plain  letter  of  the  ftatute,  which  tells  you  where 
"  the  crime  is,  and  points  out  to  you  the  path  by  which 
44  you  may  avoid  it. 

"  Let 


it 
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<c  Let  us   not,  to  our  own  deflruclion,  awake  thofe  CHAP. 

<c  fleeping  lions,  by  rattling  up  a  company  of  old  records,  i^^, ^ 

"  which  have  lain  for  fo   many  ages,  by  the  wall,  for-      ,64I- 

gotten  and  neglected.     To  all  my  afflictions,  add  not 

this,  my  lords,  the  moft  fevere  of  any ;  that  I,  for  my 
"  other  fins,  not  for  my  treafons,  be  the  means  of  intro- 
**  ducing  a  precedent,  fo  pernicious  to  the  laws  and 
tt  liberties  of  my  native  country. 

"  However  thefe  gentlemen  at  the  bar  fay  they  fpeak 
"  for  the  commonwealth  ;  and  they  believe  fo  :  Yet, 
<c  under  favour,  it  is  I  who,  in  this  particular,  fpeak 
cC  for  the  commonwealth.  Precedents,  like  thofe  which 
"  are  endeavoured  to  be  eflabliihed  ag-ainn:  me,  muft 
**  draw  along  fuch  inconveniences  and  miferies,  that, 
•'  in  a  few  years,  the  kingdom  will  be  in  the  condition 
"  expreffed  in  a  ftatute  of  Henry  IV. ;  and  no  man  (ball 
"  know  by  what  rule  to  govern  his  words  and  actions. 

"  Impose  not,  my  lords,  difficulties  in furmoun table 
«*  upon  minifters  of  flate,  nor  difable  them  from  ferving 
"  with  chearfulnefs  their  king  and  country.  If  you  ex- 
"  amine  them,  and  under  fuch  fevere  penalties,  by  every 
"  grain,  by  every  little  weight  j  the  fcrutiny  will  be  in- 
"  tolerable.  The  public  affairs  of  the  kingdom  muff  be 
u  left  wafte  ;  and  no  wife  man,  who  has  any  honour  cr 
"  fortune  to  lofe,  will  ever  engage  himfelf  in  fuch  dread- 
"  ful,  fuch  unknown  perils. 

u  My  lords,  I  have  now  troubled  your  lordfhips  a 
c<  great  deal  longer  than  I  fhould  have  done.  Were  it 
«*  not  for  the  intereft  of  thefe  pledges,  which  a  faint  in 
"  heaven,  left  me,  I  mould  be  loth"— Here  he  pointed  to 
his  children,  and  his  weeping  flopped  him. — "  What  I 
ft  forfeit  for  myfelf,  it  is  nothing:  But,  I  cbnfefs,  that 
"  my  indifcretion  fhpuld  forfeit  for  them,  it  wounds  me 
IS  yery  deeply.     You  will  be  pleafed  to  pardon  my  infir- 

D  d  3  V  roity  5 
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chap,"  mity  :  Something;  I  fnould  have  faid;  but  I  fee  I  {hall 
t         *    i<c  not  be  able,  and  therefore  I  mall  leave  it. 

1641.  a  ^ND  now-5  my  lords,  I  thank  God,  I  have  been, 
u  by  his  blefiing,  fufficiently  inftru&ed  in  the  extreme 
*f  vanity  of  all  temporary  enjoyments,  compared  to  the 
"  importance  of  our  eternal  duration.  And  fo,  my 
"  lords,  even  fo,  with  all  humility,  and  with  all  tran- 
"  quillity  of  mind,  I  fubmit,  clearly  and  freely,  to  your 
*'  judgments :  And  whether  that  righteous  doom  fhall  be 
46  to  life  or  death,  I  fhall  repofe  myfelf,  full  of  gratitude 
"  and  confidence,  in  the  arms  of  the  great  Author  of  my 
"  exiftence  c." 

Certainly,  fays  Whitlocked  with  his  ufual  candor, 
never  any  man  acled  fuch  a  part,    on  fucb  a  theatre,  with 
more  wifdom,  conflancy,  and  eloquence,  with  greater  reafon9 
judgment,  and  temper,  and  with  a  letter  grace  in  all  his 
words  and  aclhns,  than  did  this  great  and  excellent  per/on  5 
and  he  moved  the  hearts  of  all  his  auditors,  feme  few  excepted* 
to  remorfe  and  pity.     It  is  remarkable,  that  the  hiftorian, 
who  expreiTes  himfelf  in  thefe  terms,  was  himfelf  chair- 
man of  that  committee,  which  conducted  the  impeach- 
ment againfr.  this  unfortunate  ftatefman.    The  accufation 
and  defence  lafled  eighteen  days.     The  managers  divided 
the  feveral  articles  among  them,  and  attacked  the  prifoner 
with  all  the  weight  of  authority,  with  all  the  vehemence 
of  rhetoric,  with  all  the  accuracy  of  long  preparation. 
Strafford  was  obliged  to  fpeak  with  deference  and  referve 
towards  his  moll:  inveterate  enemies,  the  commons,  the 
Scottim  nation,  and  the  Irifh  parliament.     He  took  only 
a  very  fhort  time,  on  each  article,  to  recollect  himfelf : 
Yet  he  alone,  without  afliftance,    mixing  modefty  and 
humility  with  iirmnefs  and  vigour,  made  fuch  a  defence 

c  Ru/h.  vol.  iv.  p.  659,  &c,  *  Page  41, 

that 
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that  the  commons  faw  it  impoffible,  by  a  legal  profecu-  chap 
tion,  ever  to  obtain  a  fentence  againft  him.  ^      .'  _f 

But  the  death  of  Strafford  was  too  important  a  ftroke  1641. 
©f  party  to  be  left  unattempted  by  any  expedient,  how- 
ever extraordinary.  Befides  the  great  genius  and  autho- 
rity of  that  minifter,  he  had  threatened  fome  of  the 
popular  leaders  with  an  impeachment ;  and,  had  he  not, 
himfelf,  been  fuddenly  prevented  by  the  impeachment  of 
the  commons,  he  had,  that  very  day,  it  was  thought, 
charged  Pym,  Hambden,  and  others,  with  treafon,  for 
having  invited  the  Scots  to  invade  England.  A  bill  of 
attainder  was  therefore  brought  into  the  lower  houfe  im- 
mediately after  finifhing  thefe  pleadings;  and  preparatory 
to  it,  a  new  proof  of  the  earl's  guilt  was  produced,  in 
order  to  remove  fuch  fcruples  as  might  be  entertained 
with  regard  to  a  method  of  proceeding  fo  unufual  and 
irregular. 

Sir  Henry  Vane,  fecretary,  had  taken  fome  notes 
of  a  debate  in  council,  after  the  diflblution  of  the  laffc 
parliament;  and  being  at  a  diftance,  he  had  fent  the 
keys  of  his  cabinet,  as  was  pretended,  to  his  fon,  Sir 
Henry,  in  order  to  fearch  for  fome  papers,  which  were 
neceflary  for  completing  a  marriage-fettlement.  Young 
Vane,  falling  upon  this  paper  of  notes,  deemed  the 
matter  of  the  utmoft  importance;  and  immediately  com- 
municated it  to  Pym,  who  now  produced  the  paper  before 
the  houfe  of  commons.  The  queftion  before  the  council 
Was  :  Offenfive  or  defenfive  war  with  the  Scots.  The  king 
propofes  this  difficulty,  "  But  how  can  I  undertake  offen- 
tc  five  war,  if  I  have  no  more  money  r"  The  anfwer 
afcribed  to  Strafford  was  in  thefe  words  :  "  Borrow  of 
"  the  city  a  hundred  thoufand  pounds  :  Go  on  vigoroufly 
**  to  levy  {hip-money.  Your  majefry  having  tried  the 
*'  affections  of  your  people,  you  are  abfolvtd  and  lpofe 
*c  from  all  rules  of  government,  and  may  do  what  power 

IH4  "will 
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C  F  v  P<'  w''^    at^m't*     Your   majefty,    having    tried  all  ways, 

v. >/J ,"  fhall    be   acquitted   before   God   and   man.     And  you 

1641.  "  have  an  army  in  Ireland,  which  you  may  employ  to 
M  reduce  this  kingdom  to  obedience  :  For  I  am  confi- 
"  dent  the  Scots  cannot  hold  out  five  months."  There 
followed  fome  counfels  of  Laud  and  Cottington  equally 
violent,  with  regard  to  the  kind's  beino;  abfolved  from  all 
rules  of  government6. 

This  paper,  with  all  the  c i re um fiances  01  its  difcovery 
and  communication,  was  pretended  to  be  equivalent  to 
tv/o  witneffes,  and  to  be  an  unanfvverable  proof  of  thefe 
pernicious  counfels  of  Strafford,  which  tended  to  the 
iubverfion  of  the  laws  and  confutation.  It  was  replied 
by  Strafford  and  his  friends,  That  old  Vane  was  his  moft 
inveterate  and  declared  enemy  ;  and  if  the  fecretary  him- 
felf,  as  was  by  far  moil  probable,  had  willingly  delivered 
to  his  fon  this  paper  of  notes,  to  be  communicated  to 
Pym,  this  implied  fuch  a  breach  of  oaths  and  of  trull  as 
rendered  him  totally  unworthy  of  all  credit.  That  the 
Secretary's  uepofition  was  at  firft  exceedingly  dubious  : 
Upon  two  examinations,  he  could  not  remember  any  fuch 
words  :  Even  the  third  time,  his  testimony  was  not  po- 
fitive,  but  imported  only,  that  Strafford  had  fpoken  fuch 
or  fuch-like  words :  And  words  may  be  very  like  in 
found,  and  differ  much  in  fenfe  ;  nor  ought  the  lives  of 
men  to  depend  upon  grammatical  criticifms  of  any  expref- 
fions,  much  lefs  of  thefe  which  had  been  delivered  by  the 
fpeaker  without  premeditation,  and  committed  by  the 
hearer,  for  any  time,  however  fhort,  to  the  uncertain 
record  of  memory.  That,  in  the  prefent  cafe,  changing 
This  kingdom  into  That  kingdom^  a  very  flight  alteration  ! 
the  earl's  difcourfe  could  regard  nothing  but  Scotland, 
and  implies  no  advice  unworthy  of  an  Englifh  counfellor. 

e  Clar  nion3  vol.  i.  p.  373,  ^z^i  230^  &c.     Whhlocke,  p.  ATt     Mzy» 
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That  even  retaining  the  expreflion,  This  kingdom,  thec  H  A  p- 
words  may  fairly  be  underftood  of  Scotland,  which  alone ._.  _^_  j 
was  the  kingdom  that  the  debate  regarded,  and  which  t6*u 
alone  had  thrown  off  allegiance,  and  could  be  reduced  10 
obedience.  That  it  could  be  proved,  as  well  by  the 
evidence  of  all  the  king's  minifters,  as  by  the  known  dif- 
pofition  of  the  forces,  that  the  intention  never  was  to 
land  the  Irifh  army  in  England,  but  in  Scotland.  That 
of  fix  other  counfellors  prefent,  Laud  and  Windebank 
could  give  no  evidence ;  Northumberland,  Hamilton, 
Cottington,  and  Juxon,  could  recollect  no  fuch  expref- 
fion  ;  and  the  advice  was  too  remarkable  to  be  eafily 
forgotten.  That  it  was  no-wife  probable  fuch  a  defperate 
counfel  would  be  openly  delivered  at  the  board,  and  be- 
fore Northumberland,  a  perfon  of  that  high  rank,  and 
whofe  attachments  to  the  court  were  fo  much  weaker 
than  his  connections  with  the  country.  That  though 
Northumberland,  and  he  alone,  bad  recollected  fome 
fuch  expreflion,  as  that  Qf  being  abjolved  from  rules  of  go- 
vernment ;  yet,  in  fuch  d'jfperate  extremities  as  thole  into 
which  the  kino;  and  kingdom  were  then  fallen,  a  maxim 
of  that  nature,  allowing  it  to  be  delivered  by  Strafford, 
may  be  defended,  upon  principles  the  moft  favourable  to 
law  and  liberty.  And  that  nothing  could  be  more  ini- 
quitous, than  to  extract  an  accufation  of  treafon  from  an 
opinion  limply  propofed  at  the  council-table ;  where  all 
freedom  of  debate  ought  to  be  permitted,  and  where  it 
was  not  unufual  for  the  members,  in  order  to  draw  forth 
the  fentiments  of  others,  to  propofe  counfels  very  remote 
from  their  own  fecret  advice  and  judgment f. 

The  evidence  of  Secretary  Vane,  though  expofed  toBil1of  at- 

f     u  r  iiiri-  11  r        -tainder. 

lucn  uniurmountable  objections,  was  the  real  caufe  of 
Strafford's  unhappy  fate  ;  and  made  the  bill  of  attainder 
pafs  the  commons  with  no  greater  oppofition  than  that  of 

*  Huftwortb,  vol,  iv,  p.  560* 
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C  H  A  P. fifty-nine  diffenting  votes.  But  there  remained  two  other 
u  _*_  branches  of  the  legiflature,  the  king  and  the  lords,  whofe 
1641.  afTent  was  requifite  5  and  thefe,  if  left  to  their  free  judg- 
ment, it  was  eafily  forefeen,  would  reject  the  bill  without 
fcruple  or  deliberation.  To  overcome  this  difficulty, 
the  popular  leaders  employed  expedients,  for  which  they 
were  beholden,  partly  to  their  own  induftry,  partly  to 
the  indifcretion  of  their  adverfaries. 

Next  Sunday  after  the  bill  pa/Ted  the  commons,  the 
puritanical  pulpits  refounded  with  declamations  concern- 
ing the  neceflity  of  executing  juftice  upon  great  delin- 
quents 5.  The  populace  took  the  alarm.  About  fix 
thoufand  men,  armed  with  fwords  and  cudgels,  flocked 
from  the  city,  and  furrounded  the  houfes  of  parliament  h. 
The  names  of  the  fifty-nine  commoners,  who  had  voted 
againft  the  bill  of  attainder,  were  pofted  up  under  the 
title  of  Strajfirdians,  and  betrayers  of  their  country,  Thefe 
were  expofed  to  all  the  infults  of  the  ungovernable  mul- 
titude. When  any  of  the  lords  pafTed,  the  cry  for  'Juftice 
againft  Strafford  refounded  in  their  ears  :  And  fuch  as 
were  fufpecled  of  friendfhip  to  that  obnoxious  minifter, 
were  fure  to  meet  with  menaces,  not  unaccompanied  with 
fymptoms  of  the  moft  defperate  refolutions  in  the  furious 
populace*. 

Complaints  in  the  houfe  of  commons  being  made 
againft  thefe  violences  as  the  moft  flagrant  breach  of  pri- 
vilege, the  ruling  members,  by  their  affected  coolnefs 
and  indifference,  fhowed  plainly,  that  the  popular  tu- 
mults were  not  difagreeable  to  them  k.  But  a  new  dif- 
covery,  made  about  this  time,  ferved  to  throw  every 
thing  into  ftill  greater  flame  and  combuftion. 

Some  principal  officers,  Piercy,  Jermyn,  ONeale, 
Goring,  Wilmot,  Pollard,  Aihburnham,  partly  attached 

%  Whitlocke,  p.  43.  Y  Idem  ibid,  i  Clarendon,  vol.  j# 

p .  zp,  156.    Rufh.  vol.  v,  p.  $48,  1*79,  k  Whi;locke,  ut  fuprz,, 
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to  the  court,  partly  difgufted  with  the  parliament,  had  c  HA  p. 
formed  a  plan  of  engaging  into  the  king's  fervice  the  ._ — ^^ • j 
Englifh    army,  whom  they  obferved  to  be  difpleafed  at      l6*u 
fome  marks  of  preference  given  by  the  commons  to  the 
Scots.     For   this    purpofe,  they  entered  into  an  affocia- 
tion,  took  an  oath  of  fecrecy,  and  kept  a  clofe  corre- 
fpondence  with  fome  of  the  king's  fervants.    The  form  of 
a  petition  to  the  king  and  parliament  was  concerted  ;  and 
it  was  intended  to  get  this  petition  fubfcribed  by  the 
army.     The  petitioners  there  reprefent  the  great  and  un- 
exampled conceffions  made  by  the  king  for  the  fecurity 
of  public  peace  and  liberty  j  the  endlefs  demands  of  cer- 
tain infatiable  and  turbulent   fpirits,  whom  nothing  lefs 
will  content  than  a  total  fubverfion  of  the  ancient  confti- 
tution  ;  the  frequent  tumults  which  thefe  factious  mal- 
contents had  excited,  and  which  endangered  the  liberty 
of  parliament.     To  prevent  thefe  mifchiefs,    the  army 
offered  to  come  up  and  guard  that  affembly.     "  So  fhali 
"  the  nation,"  as  they  exprefs   themfelves  in  the  con- 
clufion,    If  not  only  be  vindicated  from  preceding  inno- 
"  vations,  but  be  fecured   from  the   future,  which  are 
<c  threatened,  and  which  are  likely  to  produce  more  dan- 
<c  gerous   effects  than  the  former  V     The  draught  of 
this  petition  being  conveyed  to  the  king,  he  was  prevailed 
on,  fomewhat  imprudently,  to  counterfign  it  himfelf  as 
a  mark  of  his  approbation.    But  as  feveral  difficulties  oc- 
curred, the  project  was  laid  afide  two  months  before  any 
public  difcovery  was  made  of  it. 

It  was  Goring  who  betrayed  the  fecret  to  the  popular 
leaders.  The  alarm  may  eafily  be  imagined,  which  this 
intelligence  conveyed.  Petitions  from  the  military  to  the 
civil  power  are  always  looked  on  as  difguifed,  or  rather 
undifguifed  commands ;  and  are  of  a  nature  widely  dif- 
ferent from  petitions  prefented  by  any  other  rank  of  men* 

J  CUrendon,  voJ.  I.  p.  347*    Whitlocke,  p,  43. 
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CHAP.  Pym  opened  the  matter  in  the  houfe  m.  On  thefirft  inti- 
^  -v--._  mation  of  a  difcovery,  Piercy  concealed  himfelf,  and 
1641.  Jermyn  withdrew  beyond  fea.  This  farther  confirmed 
the  fufpicion  of  a  dangerous  confpiracy.  Goring  deli- 
vered his  evidence  before  the  houfe  :  Piercy  wrote  a  letter 
to  his  brother,  Northumberland,  confefling  moft  of  the 
particulars  n.  Both  their  teftimonies  agree  with  regard 
to  the  oath  of  fecrecy ;  and  as  this  circumftance  had  been 
denied  by  Pollard,  Afhburnham,  and  Wilmot,  in  all 
their  examinations,  it  was  regarded  as  a  new  proof  of 
fome  defperate  refolutions,  which  had  been  taken. 

To  convey  more  quickly  the  terror  and  indignation  at 

this  plot,  the  commons  voted,  that  a  proteftation  mould 
be  figned  by  all  the  members.  It  was  fent  up  to  the 
lords,  and  figned  by  all  of  them,  except  Southampton 
and  Robarts.  Orders  were  given  by  the  commons  alone, 
without  other  authority,  that  it  mould  be  fubfcribed  by 
the  whole  nation.  The  proteftation  was  in  itfelf  very 
inofFenfive,  even  infignificant ;  and  contained  nothing 
but  general  declarations,  that  the  fubfcribers  would  de- 
fend their  religion  and  liberties  °.  But  it  tended  to  en- 
creafe  the  popular  panic,  and  intimated,  what  was  more 
exprefsly  declaied  in  the  preamble,  that  thefe  blefiings 
were  now  expofed  to  the  utmoft  peril. 

Alarms  were  every  day  given  of  new  confpiracies  p  : 
In  Lancafhire,  great  multitudes  of  papifts  were  af- 
fembling:  Secret  meetings  were  held  by  them  in  caves 
and  under-ground  in  Surrey:  They  had  entered  into  a 
plot  to  blow  up  the  river  with  gun-powder,  in  order  to 
drown  the  city  :  Provifions  of  arms  were  making  beyond 
fea:  Sometimes  France,  fometimes  Denmark,  was  form- 
ing defigns  againft  the  kingdom  :  And  the  populace,  who 

m  Rufh.  vol.  v.  p.  440.  "  Idem,  ibid.  p.  255, 

o  Clarendon,  vol.  i.    p.  252.     Rufli.  vol.  v.  p.  241.     Warwick,  p.  180, 
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are  always  terrified  with  prefent.  and  enraged  with  diftant c  HAP. 

.                                     L1V. 
dangers,   were  ftill  farther  animated  in  their  demands  of^ " $ 

juftice  againft  the  unfortunate  Strafford.  1641. 

The  kins:  came  to  the  houfe  of  lords  :  And  though  he 

CD  O 

€xprefled  his  refolution,  for  which  he  offered  them  any 
fecurity,  never  again  to  employ  Strafford  in  any  branch 
of  public  bufinefs  ;  he  profeffed  himfelf  totally  diffatisfied 
with  regard  to  the  circumftance  of  treafon,  and  on  that 
account  declared  his  difficulty  in  giving  his  affent  to  the 
bill  of  attainder  r.  The  commons  took  fire,  and  voted  it 
a  breach  of  privilege  for  the  king  to  take  notice  of  any 
bill  depending  before  the  houfes.  Charles  did  not  per- 
ceive that  his  attachment  to  Strafford  was  the  chief  mo- 
tive for  the  bill  ;  and  that,  the  greater  proofs  he  gave  of 
anxious  concern  for  this  minifter,  the  more  inevitable  did 
he  render  his  dcftruclion. 

About  eighty  peers  had  conftantly  attended  Strafford's 
trial  ;  but  fuch  apprehenfions  were  entertained  on  account 
of  the  popular  tumults,  that  only  forty-five  were  prefent 
when  the  bill  of  attainder  was  brought  into  the  houfe. 
Yet  of  thefe,  nineteen  had  the  courage  to  vote  againft: 
it s.  A  certain  proof,  that,  if  entire  freedom  had  been 
allowed,  the  bill  had  been  rejected  by  a  great  majority. 

In  carrying  up  the  bill  to  the  lords,  St.  John,  the 
foiicitor-general,  advanced  two  topics,  well  fuited  to  the 
fury  of  the  times  ;  that,  though  the  teftimony  againft 
Strafford  were  not  clear,  yet,  in  this  way  of  bill,  private 
fatisfaclion  to  each  man's  confeience  was  fufficient,  even 
fhould  no  evidence  at  all  be  produced  ;  and  that  the  earl 
had  no  title  to  plead  law,  becaufe  he  had  broken  the 
law.  It  is  true,  added  he,  we  give  lav/  to  hares  and 
deer  ;  for  they  are  beads  of  chace.  But  it  was  never 
accounted   either    cruel   or    unfair   to   deftroy  foxes  or 


*  Rurtuvorth,  vol.  v,  p.  239.  s  Whiiocke,  p.  43. 
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chap,  wolves,  where-ever  they  can  be  found  $  for  they  are  beafts 

,  '    j  of  prey  r. 

3641.  After  popular  violence  had  prevailed  over  the  lords, 
the  fame  battery  was  next  applied  to  force  the  king's 
afTent.  The  populace  flocked  about  Whitehall,  and  ac- 
companied their  demand  of  juftice  with  the  loudeft  cla- 
mours and  molt  open  menaces.  Rumours  of  confpiracies 
againft  the  parliament  were  anew  fpread  abroad  :  Invafions 
and  infurrections  talked  of:  And  the  whole  nation  was 
raifed  into  fuch  a  ferment,  as  threatened  fome  great  and 
imminent  convulfion.  On  which-ever  fide  the  kins;  caft 
his  eyes,  he  faw  no  refource  or  fecurity.  All  hisfervants, 
confulting  their  own  fafety,  rather  than  their  mafter's  ho- 
nour, declined  interpofing  with  their  advice  between  him 
and  his  parliament.  The  queen,  terrified  with  the  ap- 
pearance of  fo  mighty  a  danger,  and  bearing  formerly  no 
good  will  to  Strafford,  was  in  tears,  and  preffed  him  to 
fatisfy  his  people  in  this  demand,  which,  it  was  hoped, 
would  finally  content  them.  Juxon  alone,  whofe  courage 
was  not  inferior  to  his  other  virtues,  ventured  to  advife 
him,  if,  in  his  confcience,  he  did  not  approve  of  the  bill, 
by  no  means  to  affent  to  it  u. 

Strafford,  hearing  of  Charles's  irrefolution  and 
anxiety,  took  a  very  extraordinary  ftep  :  He  wrote  a  let- 
ter, in  which  he  entreated  the  king,  for  the  fake  of  pub- 
lic peace,  to  put  an  end  to  his  unfortunate,  however 
innocent,  life,  and  to  quiet  the  tumultuous  people  by 
granting  them  the  requelt,  for  which  they  were  fo  im- 
portunate w.  "  In  this,"  added  he,  cs  my  confent  will 
"  more  acquit  you  to  God  than  all  the  world  can  do  be- 
"  fides.  To  a  willing  man  there  is  no  injury.  And  as, 
"  by  God's  grace,  I  forgive  all  the  world  with  a  calm- 
"  nefs  and  meeknefs,    of  infinite  contentment   to   my 

*   Chrendon,  vol.  i.  p.  231.  u  Ibid,  p  257.     Warwick,  p.  160. 
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*<  diflodging  foul ;  fo,  Sir,  to  you,  1  can  refign  the  life  chap, 
u  of  this  world  with  all  imaginable  chearfulnefs,  in  the  i  *    , 

f<  juft  acknowledgment  of  your  exceeding  favours."  1641. 
Perhaps,  Strafford  hoped,  that  this  unufual  inftance  of 
generoflty  would  engage  the  king  ftill  more  ftrenuoufly  to 
protect  him:  Perhaps  he  gave  his  life  for  loft;  and 
finding  himfelf  in  the  hands  of  his  enemies,  and  obferv- 
ing  that  Balfour,  the  lieutenant  of  the  Tower,  was  de- 
voted to  the  popular  party  x ;  he  abfolutely  defpaired  of 
ever  efcaping  the  multiplied  dangers,  with  which  he  was 
every  way  environed.  We  might  afcribe  this  ftep  to  a 
noble  effort  of  difintereftednefs,  not  unworthy  the  great 
mind  of  Strafford  ;  if  the  meafure  which  he  advifed  had 
not  been,  in  the  event,  as  pernicious  to  his  mafter,  as  it 
was  immediately  fatal  to  himfelf  y. 

After  the  moft  violent  anxiety  and  doubt,  Charles  at 
laft  granted  a  commiflion  to  four  noblemen  to  give  the 
royal  affent,  in  his  name,  to  the  bill :  Flattering  himfelf, 
probably,  in  this  extremity  of  diftrefs,  that,  as  neither 
his  will  confented  to  the  deed,  nor  was  his  hand  imme- 
diately engaged  in  it,  he  was  the  more  free  from  all  the 
guilt  which  attended  it.  Thefe  commifiioners  he  em- 
powered, at  the  fame  time,  to  give  his  affent  to  the  bill 
which  rendered  the  parliament  perpetual. 

The  commons,  from  policy,  rather  than  neceflity,  had 
embraced  the  expedient  of  paying  the  two  armies  by  bor- 
rowing money  from  the  city ;  and  thefe  loans  they  had 
repaid  afterwards  by  taxes  levied  upon  the  people.  The 
citizens,  either  of  themfelves  or  by  fuggeftion,  began  to 
ftart  difficulties,  with  regard  to  a  farther  loan  which  was 
demanded.  We  make  no  fcruple  of  trufting  the  parlia- 
ment, faid  they,  were  we  certain,  that  the  parliament  were 
to  continue  till  our  repayment.    But,  in  the  prefent  pre- 

x  Whitlocke,  p.  44,      Franklyn,  p.  896.  y  See  note  [AA]  at 

the  end  of  the  volume. 
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C  K  A  P.  carious  fituation  of  affairs,  what  fecurity  can  be  given  us 

v for  our  money  ?   In  pretence  of  obviating  this  objection, 

i(4x-  a  bill  was  fuddenly  brought  into  the  houfe,  and  pafFed 
with  great  unanimity  and  rapidity,  that  the  parliament 
fhould  not  be  diflblved,  prorogued,  or  adjourned,  without 
their  own  confent.  It  was  hurried  in  like  manner 
through  the  houfe  of  peers  ;  and  was  inftantly  carried  to 
the  king  for  his  affent.  Charles,  in  the  agony  of  grief, 
fhame,  and  remorfe,  for  Strafford's  doom,  perceived  not 
that  this  other  bill  was  of  (till  more  fatal  confequence  to 
his  authority  ;  and  rendered  the  power  of  his  enemies 
perpetual,  as  it  was  already  uncontroulable  z.  In  com- 
panion of  the  bill  of  attainder,  by  which  he  deemed  him- 
felf  an  accomplice  in  his  friend's  murder,  this  conceflion 
made  no  figure  in  his  eyes  a:  A  circumftance,  which,  if 
it  leffen  our  idea  of  his  refolutiort  or  penetration,  ferves 
to  prove  the  integrity  of  his  heart,  and  the  goodnefs  of 
his  difpofition.  It  is  indeed  certain,  that  ftrong  com- 
punction for  his  confent  to  Strafford's  execution  attended 
this  unfortunate  prince  during  the  remainder  of  his  life  : 
and  even  at  his  own  fatal  end,  the  memory  of  this  guilt, 
with  great  forrow  and  remorfe,  recurred  upon  him.  All 
men  were  fo  fenfible  of  the  extreme  violence  which  was 
done  him,  that  he  fuffered  the  lefs,  both  in  character  and 
interelr,  from  this  unhappy  meafure ;  and  though  he 
abandoned  his  belt  friend,  yet  was  he  ftill  able  to  pre- 
ferve,  in  fome  decree,  the  attachment  of  all  his  adherents. 

Secretary  Carleton  was  fent  by  the  king  to  inform 
Strafford  of  the  final  refolution,  which  neceflity  had  ex- 
torted from  him.  The  earl  feemed  furprifed,  and,  ftart- 
ing  up,  exclaimed  id  the  words  of  Scripture,  Put  not  your 
trujl  in  princes,  nor  in  the  Jons  of  men  :  For  in  them  there  is 
no  falvation  b.     Ke  was  foon  able,  however,  to  collect  his 

z  Clarendon,  vol.  5.   p.  a6i,  262.     Riiih  worth,  vol.  v.  p,  264. 
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courage  ;    and  he  prepared  himfelf  to  fuffer    the  fatal  chap. 
fentence.      Only  three  days'  interval  was  allowed  him..         ■  --* 
The  king,  who  made  a  new  effort  in  his  behalf,  and  fent,     a64*» 
by  the  hands  of  the  young  prince,  a  letter  addreffed  to 
the  peers,  in  which  he  entreated  them  to  confer  with  the 
commons    about    a    mitigation    of    Strafford's    fentence, 
and  begged  at  leaft  for  fome  delay,  was  refufed  in  both 
requefts  c. 

Strafford,  in  pafling  from  his  apartment  to  Tower- Executjon 
hill,  where  the  fcaffold  was  erected,  flopped  under  Laud's  of  Straffo^. 
windows,  with  whom  he  had  long  lived  in  intimate 
friendfhip ;  and  intreated  the  afliftance  of  his  prayers,  in 
thofe  awful  moments  which  were  approaching  :  The  aged 
primate  diflblved  in  tears  ;  and  having  pronounced,  with 
a  broken  voice,  a  tender  blefling  on  his  departing  friend, 
funk  into  the  arms  of  his  attendants  d.  Strafford,  ftill 
fuperior  to  his  fate,  moved  on  with  an  elated  countenance, 
and  with  an  air  even  of  greater  dignity  than  what  ufually 
attended  him.  He  wanted  that  confolation,  which  com- 
monly fupports  thofe  who  perifh  by  the  ftroke  of  injuftice 
and  oppreflion :  He  was  not  buoyed  up  by  glory,  nor  by 
the  affectionate  companion  of  the  fpe&ators  :  Yet  his 
mind,  erect  and  undaunted,  found  resources  within  itfelf, 
and  maintained  its  unbroken  refolution,  amidfl  the  terrors 
of  death,  and  the  triumphant  exultations  of  his  mifguided 
enemies.  His  difcourfe  on  the  fcaffold  was  full  of  de- 
cency and  courage.  "  He  feared,"  he  faid,  u  that  the 
<c  omen  was  bad  for  the  intended  reformation  of  the  ftate, 
c'  that  it  commenced  with  the  {hedding  of  innocent 
"  blood."  Having  bid  a  laft  adieu  to  his  brother  and 
friends  who  attended  him,  and  having  fent  a  ble/Iing  to 
his  nearer  relations  who  were  abfent  j  <c  And  now,"  faid 
he,  "  I  have  nigh  done  !  One  ftroke  will  make  my  wife 
"  a  widow,  my  dear  children  fatherlefs,  deprive  my  poor 

c  Rufh.  vol.  v.  p,  *$£«  d  Nalfon,  vol,  ii»  p,  19$, 
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C  H  A  P."  fervants  of  their  indulgent  matter,  and   feparate  me 

k~ ■•— — *  <f  from  my  affectionate  brother  and  all  my  friends  !  But 

l641,  "  let  God  be  to  you  and  them  all  in  all  !"  Going  to  dif- 
robe,  -dnd  prepare  him kU  for  the  block,  "  I  thank  God," 
faid  he,  "  that  I  am  nowife  afraid  of  death,-  nor  am 
"  daunted  with  any  terrors  ;  but  do  as  chearfully  lay 
"  down  my  head  at  this  time,  as  ever  I  did  when  going 
"  to  repofe  !"  With  one  blow  was  a  period  put  to  his  life 
by  the  executioner  c. 

Thus  perifhed,  in  the  49th  year  of  his  age,  the  earl  of 
Strafford,  one  of  the  moft  eminent  perfonages  that  has 
appeared  in  England.  Though  his  death  was  loudly  de- 
manded as  a  fatisfacr-ion  to  juftice,  and  an  atonement  for 
the  many  violations  of  the  conftitution  ;  it  may  fafely  be 
affirmed,  that  the  fentence,  by  which  he  fell,  was  an 
enormity  greater  than  the  worft  of  thofe,  which  his  im- 
placable enemies  profecuted  with  fo  much  cruel  induftry. 
The  people,  in  their  rage,  had  totally  miftaken  the  pro- 
per object  of  their  refentment.  All  the  neceffities,  or, 
more  properly  fpeaking,  the  difficulties,  by  which  the 
Icing  had  been  induced  to  ufe  violent  expedients  for  raid- 
ing fupply,  were  the  refult  of  meafures  previous  to  Straf- 
ford's favour;  and  if  they  arofe  from  ill  conduct,  he,  at 
leaf!:,  was  entirely  innocent.  Even  thofe  violent  expe- 
dients themfelves,  which  occafioned  the  complaint  that 
the  conftitution  was  fubverted,  had  been,  all  of  them, 
conducted,  fo  far  as  appeared,  without  his  counfel  or 
affiftance.  And  whatever  his  private  advice  might  be  f, 
this  falutary  maxim  he  failed  not,  often  and  publicly,  to 
inculcate  in  the  king's  prefence,  that,  if  any  inevitable 
neceffity  ever  obliged  the  fovereign  to  violate  the  laws, 

c  Ruflnvorth,  vol.  v.  p.  267. 

f  That  Strafford  was  fecretly  no  enemy  to  arbitrary  counsel5,  appears  from 
fume  of  his  letters  and  difpatches,  particularly,  vol,  ii,  p.  60,  where  he  feems 
to  wilh  that  a  ftaading  army  were  eftablifhed, 

this 
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this  licence  ought  to  be  practifed  with  extreme  referve,  c  H  A  p- 
and,  as  Toon  as  pofliblc,  a  juft  atonement  be  made  to  the 
conftitution,  for  any  injury  which  it  might  fuftain  from 
fuch  dangerous  precedents  g.  The  firfl  parliament  after 
the  reftoration  reverfed  the  bill  of  attainder ;  and  even  a 
Few  weeks  after  Strafford's  execution,  this  very  parlia- 
ment remitted  to  his  children  the  more  fevere  confequences 
of  his  fentence  :  As  if  confeious  of  the  violence,  with 
which  the  profecution  had  been  conducted. 

In  vain  did  Charles  expect,  as  a  return  for  (o  many 
inftances  of  unbounded  compliance,  that  the  parliament 
would  at  laft  fliow  him  fome  indulgence,  and  would  cor- 
dially fall  into  that  unanimity,  to  which,  at  the  exper.ee 
of  his  own  power,  and  of  his  friend's  life,  he  fo  ear- 
neftly  courted  them.  All  his  conceflions  were  poifoned 
by  their  fufpicion  of  his  want  of  cordiality ;  and  the  fup- 
pofed  attempt  to  engage  the  army  againft  them,  ferved 
with  many  as  a  confirmation  of  this  jealoufy.  It  was 
natural  for  the  king  to  feek  fome  refource,  while  all  the 
world  feemed  to  defert  him,  or  combine  againft  him  ; 
and  this  probably  was  the  utmofl  of  that  embryo  fcheme 
which  was  formed  with  regard  to  the  army.  But  the 
popular  leaders  {till  infilled,  that  a  defperate  plot  was 
laid  to  bring  up  the  forces  immediately,  and  offer  violence 
to  the  parliament :  A  defign  of  which  Piercy's  evidence 
acquits  the  king,  and  which  the  near  neighbourhood  of 
the  Scottish  army  feems  to  render  abfolutely  impracti- 
cable h.      By  means,  however,  of  thefe  fufpicions,  was 

g  Rufliworth,  vol.  iv.  p.  567,  568,  569,  57c. 

h  The  project  of  bringing  up  the  army  to  London,  according  to  Piercy,  was 
propofed  to  the  king  ;  bat  he  rejected  it  as  fooli/h  :  Becaufe  the  Scots,  who 
were  in  arms,  and  lying  in  their  neighbourhood,  muft  be  at  London  as  foon  as 
the  Engltih  army.  This  reafon  is  Jo  folid  and  convincing,  that  it  leaves  no 
room  to  doubt  of  the  veracity  of  Piercy's  evidence;  and  confequtmly  acquit* 
the  king  of  this  terrible  plot  of  bringing  up  the  army,  which  made  fuch  a 
/joifs  at  the  time,  and  was  a  pretence  for  fo  many  violences, 

E  c  2  the 
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chap.  tne  fame  implacable  fpirit  ftill  kept  alive;   and  the  com- 
t,      '   *     imnn<!3  without   giving  the  king  any  fatisfaclion  in   the 
1641.      fettlement  of  his  revenue,  proceeded  to  carry  their  in- 
roads, with  great  vigour,  into  his  now  defencelefs  prero- 
gative *. 
High  com-      The  two  ruling  paflions  of  this  parliament,  were  zeal 
imflion ,  and  ^     jjbertv,  and  an  averfion  to  the  church  :  and  to  both 

lrar-mam-  j  *  * 

fcerabolifh-  0f  thefe,  nothing  could  appear  more  exceptionable,  than 
the  court  of  high  commilnon,  whofe  inflitution  rendered 
it  entirely  arbitrary,  and  affigned  to  it  the  defence  of  the 
ecclefiaftical  eflablifhment.  The  ftar-chamber  alfo  was 
a  court,  which  exerted  high  difcretionary  powers ;  and 
had  no  precife  rule  or  limit,  either  with  regard  to  the 
caufes  which  came  under  its  jurifdiction,  or  the  decifions 
which  it  formed.  A  bill  unanimoufly  palled  the  houfes 
to  abolifh  thefe  two  courts ;  and,  in  them,  to  annihilate 
the  principal  and  moil  dangerous  articles  of  the  king's 
prerogative.  By  the  fame  bill,  the  jurifdi&ion  of  the 
council  was  regulated,  and  its  authority  abridged  k. 
Charles  hefitated  before  he  gave  his  aflent.  But  finding 
that  he  had  gone  too  far  to  retreat,  and  that  he  poflelTed 
no  refource  in  cafe  of  a  rupture,  he  at  laft  affixed  the 
royal  fandion  to  this  excellent  bill.  But  to  fhow  the 
parliament,  that  he  was  fufficiently  apprifed  of  the  import- 
ance of  his  grant,  he  obferved  to  them,  that  this  ftatute 
altered  in  a  great  meafure  the  fundamental  laws,  eccle- 
fiaftical  and  civil,  which  many  of  his  predecefTors  had 
eftablifhed  '. 

By  removing  the  ftar-chamber,  the  king's  power  of 
binding  the  people  by  his  proclamations,  was  indirectly 
abolifhed  ;  and  that  important  branch  of  prerogative,  the 
ftrong  fymbol  of  arbitrary  power,  and  unintelligible  in  a 

i  Clarendon,  vol.  i.  p.  a66.  k  Idem,  ibid.  p.  283,  284.      Whit- 

Jocke,  p.  47.      Rufhworth,  vol.  iii.  p,  1383,  1384,  1  Ru/hwoith, 

vol,  v.  p.  307, 

limited 
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limited  conftitution,  being  at  laft  removed,  left  the  fyftem  chap. 

Li  V  1 

of  government  more  confiftent  and  uniform.  The  ftar-  u—^^—/ 
chamber  alone  was  accuftomed  to  punifh  infractions  of  ,64'» 
the  king's  edicts :  But  as  no  courts  of  judicature  now 
remained,  except  thofe  in  Weftminfter-hall,  which  take 
cognizance  only  of  common  and  ftatute  law,  the  king 
may  thenceforth  ifTue  proclamations,  but  no  man  is  bound 
to  obey  them.  It  muft,  however,  be  conferred,  that  the 
experiment  here  made  by  the  parliament,  was  not  a  little 
rafh  and  adventurous.  No  government,  at  that  time, 
appeared  in  the  world,  nor  is  perhaps  to  be  found  in  the 
records  of  any  hiftory,  which  fubfifted  without  the  mix- 
ture of  fome  arbitrary  authority,  committed  to  fomc 
magiftrate;  and  it  might  reafonably,  beforehand,  appear 
doubtful,  whether  human  fociety  could  ever  reach  that 
ftate  of  perfection,  as  to  fupport  itfelf  with  no  other  con- 
troul  than  the  general  and  rigid  maxims  of  law  and 
equity.  But  the  parliament  juftly  thought,  that  the  king 
was  too  eminent  a  magiftrate  to  be  trufted  with  difcre- 
tjonary  power,  which  he  might  fo  eafily  turn  to  the  de- 
ftruc"tion  of  liberty.  And  in  the  event  it  has  hitherto 
been  found,  that,  though  fome  fenfible  inconveniencies 
arife  from  the  maxim  of  adhering  ftridly  to  law,  yet  the 
advantages  overbalance  them9  and  mould  render  the  Eng^ 
lifh  grateful  to  the  memory  of  their  anceftors,  who,  after 
repeated  contefts,  at  laft  eftabliflied  that  noble,  though 
dangerous,  principle, 

At  the  requeft  of  the  parliament,  Charles,  inftead  of 
the  patents  during  pleafure,  gave  all  the  judges  patents 
during  their  good  behaviour  m  :  A  circumftance  of  the 
greateft  moment  towards  fecuring  their  independency,  and 
barring  the  entrance  of  arbitrary  power  into  the  ordinary 
courts  of  judicature. 

m  May,  p.  107, 
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chap.  The  marfhal's  court,  which  took  cognizance  of  offen- 
t  y  ■  five  words,  and  was  not  thought  fufficientiy  limited  by 
x641«  jaw,  was  alfo,  for  that  reafon,  abolifhed  n.  The  ftan- 
nary  courts,  which  exercifed  jurifdiclion  over  the  miners, 
being  liable  to  a  like  objection,  underwent  a  like  fate. 
The  abolition  of  the  council  of  the  north  and  the  council 
of  Wales  followed  from  the  fame  principles.  The  au- 
thority of  the  clerk  of  the  market,  who  had  a  general 
inflection  over  the  weights  and  meafures  throughout  the 
kingdom,  was  transferred  to  the  mayors,  fheriffs,  and  or- 
dinary magiftrates. 

In  fhort,  if  we  take  a  furvey  of  the  tranfactions  of  this 
memorable  parliament,  during  the  firft  period  of  its  ope- 
rations, we  (hall  find,  that,  excepting  Strafford's  attain- 
der, which  was  a  complication  of  cruel  iniquity,  their 
merits,  in  other  reflects,  fo  much  outweigh  their  mif- 
takes,  as  to  entitle  them  to  praife  from  all  lovers  of 
liberty.  Not  only  were  former  abufes  remedied,  and  grie- 
vances redrefied  :  Great  pruvifion,  for  the  future,  was 
made  by  law  again  ft  the  return  of  like  complaints.  And 
if  the  means,  by  which  they  obtained  fuch  advantages, 
favour  often  of  artifice,  fometimes  of  violence  j  it  is  to 
be  confidered,  that  revolutions  of  government  cannot  be 
effected  by  the  mere  force  of  argument  and  reafoning  ; 
And  that  factions  being  once  excited,  men  can  neither  fo 
firmly  regulate  the  tempers  of  others,  nor  their  own,  as 
to  enfure  themfelves  againft  all  exorbitancies. 

The  parliament  now  came  to  a  paufe.  The  king  had 
promifed  his  Scottish  fubjects,  that  he  would  this  fum- 
mer  pay  them  a  vifit,  in  order  to  fettle  their  government; 
and  though  the  Englifh  parliament  was  very  importunate 
with  him,  that  he  mould  lay  afide  that  journey  -s  they 
could  not  prevail  with  him  fo  much  as  to  delay  it.     As 

n  Nalfon,  vol.  i.  p.  778. 

he 
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he  mufl  neceflarily  in  his  journey  have  patted  through  the  C  HA  P. 
troops  of  both  nations,  the  commons  feem  to  have  enter-,  ,j 

tained  o-reat  iealouiv  on  that  account,  and  to  have  now     1641., 

&  r  111  ...    8th  of  Aug.- 

hurried  on,  as  much  as  they  formerly  delayed,  the  atf-  King's  jour- 
banding  cf  the  armies.       The   arrears  therefore  of  the  r*\ t0  Scot" 
Scots  were  fully  paid  them  ;   and  thofe  of  the  Englifh  in 
part.     The  Scots  returned  home,  and  the  Englifh  were 
feparated  into  their  feveral  counties,  and  difmiiTed. 

After  this  the  parliament  adjourned  to  the  20th  of  9th  of  Sept. 
October  j  and  a  committee  of  both  houfes,  a  thing  un- 
precedented, was  appointed  to  fit  during  the  recefs,  with 
very  ample  powers  °.  Pym  was  elected  chairman  of  the 
committee  of  the  lower  houfe.  Farther  attempts  were 
made  by  the  parliament,  while  it  fat,  and  even  by  the 
commons  alone,  for  afTuming  fovereign  executive  powers, 
and  publifhing  their  ordinances,  as  they  called  them,  in- 
flead  of  laws.  The  committee  too,  on  their  part,  was 
ready  to  imitate  the  example. 

A  small  committee  of  both  houfes  was  appointed  to 
attend  the  king  into  Scotland,  in  order,  as  was  pretended, 
to  fee  that  the  articles  of  pacification  were  executed  -3  but 
really  to  be  fpies  upon  him,  and  extend  frill  farther  the 
ideas  of  parliamentary  authority,  as  well  as  eclipfe  the 
majefty  of  the  king.  The  earl  of  Bedford,  lord  Howard, 
Sir  Philip  Stapleton,  Sir  William  Armyne,  Fiennes,  and 
Hambden,  were  the  perfons  chofen  p. 

Endeavours  were  ufed,  before  Charles's  departure, 
to  have  a  protector  of  the  kingdom  appointed,  with  a 
power  to  pafs  laws  without  having  recourfe  to  the  king. 
So  little  regard  was  now  paid  to  royal  authority,  or  to  the 
eftablimed  conftitution  of  the  kingdom. 

Amidst  the  great  variety  of  affairs,  which  occurred 
during  this  bufy  period,  we  have  almoft  overlooked  the 

»  Rufhworth,  vcl.  v«  p.  387.  P  Ibid,  p.  376, 

E  e  4  marriage 
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chap,  marriage  of  the  princefs  Mary  with  William  prioce  of 
fc.  t  Orange.     The  king  concluded  not  this  alliance  without 

t*4*«  communicating  his  intentions  to  the  parliament,  who  re- 
ceived the  propofal  with  fatisfa&ion  9.  This  was  the 
commencement  of  the  connections  with  the  family  of 
Orange :  Connections,  which  were  afterwards  attended 
with  the  moft  important  confequences,  both  to  the  king- 
dom and  to  the  houfe  of  Stuart. 

«  Whitlocke,  p,  ^8, 


\ 
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CHAP.       LV. 


Settlement  of  Scotland Con/piracy  in  Ireland- 


InfurreUion  and  maff acre — —-Meeting  of  the  Eng- 

lijh  -parliament The  remonfiranee Reafons 

on  both  fides Impeachment  of  the  bifhops—*- 

Accufation  of  the  five  members Tumults  — — 

King  leaves  London Arrives  in  York Pre- 
parations for  civil  war. 

TH  E  Scots,  who  began  thefe  fatal  commotions,  chap. 
thought,  that  they  had  finifhed  a  very  perilous  un-  LV* 
dertaking,  much  to  their  profit  and  reputation.  Befides  ,641. 
the  large  pay  voted  them  for  lying  in  good  quarters  during 
a  twelvemonth,  the  Englifh  parliament  had  conferred  on 
them  a  prefent  of  300,000  pounds  for  their  brotherly 
afliftance r.  In  the  articles  of  pacification,  they  were 
declared  to  have  ever  been  good  fubjecls  ;  and  their  mili- 
tary expeditions  were  approved  of,  as  enterprizes  calcu- 
lated and  intended  for  his  majefty's  honour  and  advantage. 
To  carry  farther  the  triumph  over  their  fovereign,  thefe 
terms,  fo  ignominious  to  him,  were  ordered  by  a  vote 
of  parliament,  to  be  read  in  all  churches,  upon  a  day  of 
thankfgiving,  appointed  for  the  national  pacification  s  : 
All  their  claims  for  the  reftri&ion  of  prerogative,  were 
agreed  to  be  ratified  :  And  what  they  more  valued  than  all 
thefe  advantages  j  they  had  a  near  profpedT:  of  fpreading 
the  prefbyterian  difcipline  in  England  and  Ireland,  from 
the  feeds,  which  they  had  fcattered,  of  their  religious 
principles.     Never  did  refined  Athens  fo  exult  in  diffu- 

r  Nalfon,  vol.  i.  p.  747.      May,  p.  104.  8  Rufliworth,  vol.  v. 

*  p.  365,    Clarendon,  vol,  it.  p.  193. 

fing 
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C  H  A  P.  iing  the  fcicnces  and  liberal  arts  over  a  favage  world* 
>  never  did  generous  Rome  fo  pleafe  herfelf  in  the  view  of 

1641.  law  and  order  eftabl  lined  by  her  victorious  arms  ;  as  the 
Scots  now  rejoiced,  in  communicating  their  barbarous 
zeal  and  theological  fervour,  to  the  neighbouring  na- 
tions. 

Charles,  defpoiled  in  England  of  a  confiderable  part 
of  his  authority,  and  dreading  ftill  farther  encroachments 
upon  him,  arrived  in  Scotland,  with  an  intention  of  ab- 

Settlement  .  . 

of  bcotland.  dicating  aimed  entirely  the  fmall  fhare  of  power,  which 
there  remained  to  him,  and  of  giving  full  fatisfaction,  if 
poflible,  to  his  reftlefs  fubje&s  in  that  kingdom. 

The  lords  of  articles  were  an  ancient  inftitution  in 
the  Scottifh  parliament.  They  were  conftituted  after 
this  manner.  The  temporal  lords  chofe  eight  bifhops  : 
The  bilhops  elected  eight  temporal  lords  :  Thefe  fixteen 
named  eight  commiffioners  of  counties,  and  eight  bur- 
gefTes  :  And  without  the  previous  corffent  of  the  thirty- 
two,  who  were  denominated  lords  of  articles,  no  motion 
could  be  made  in  parliament.  As  the  bifhops  were  en- 
tirely devoted  to  the  court,  it  is  evident,  that  all  the 
lords  of  articles,  by  neceflary  confequence,  depended  on 
the  king's  nomination  ;  and  the  prince,  befides  one  ne- 
gative after  the  bills  had  patted  through  parliament, 
pofTefTed  indirectly  another  before  their  introduction  ;  a 
prerogative  of  much  greater  confequence  than  the  former. 
The  bench  of  bifhops  being  now  abolifhed,  the  parlia- 
ment laid  hold  of  the  opportunity,  and  totally  fet  afide 
the  lords  of  articles :  And  till  this  important  point  was 
obtained,  the  nation,  properly  fpeaking,  could  not  be 
faid  to  enjoy  any  regular  freedom*. 

It  is  remarkable,  that,  notwithftanding  this  inftitu- 
tion,  to  which  there  was  no  parallel  in  England,  the 
royal   authority  was  always  deemed  much  lower  in  Scot- 

*  Burnet,  Mem. 

land 
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land  than  in  the  former  kingdom.    Bacon  reprefents  it  as  c  H  A  p' 
one  advantage  to  be  expected  from  the   union,  that  the  ■_   -v     _j 
too  extenfive  prerogative  of  England  would   be  abridged      ,64x« 
by  the  example  of  Scotland,   and  the  too  narrow  prero- 
gative of  Scotland  be  enlarged  from  the  imitation  of  Eng- 
land.     The    Englifh    were,  at    that   time,    a   civilized 
people,  and  obedient  to  the  laws  :   But  among  the  Scots, 
it  was  of  little  confequence  how  the  laws   were  framed, 
or  by  whom  voted,  while  the  exorbitant  ariftocracy  had 
it  fo  much  in  their  power  to  prevent  their  regular  execu- 
tion. 

The  peers  and  commons  formed  only  one  houfe  in  the 
Scottifh  parliament  :  And  as  it  had  been  the  practice  of 
James,  continued  by  Charles,  to  grace  Englifh  gentle- 
men with  Scottifh  titles,  all  the  determinations  of  parlia- 
ment it  was  to  be  feared,  would  in  time  depend  upon 
the  prince,  by  means  of  thefe  votes  of  foreigners,  who 
had  no  intereft  or  property  in  the  nation.  It  was  there- 
fore a  law,  deferving  approbation,  that  no  man  fhould 
be  created  a  Scotch  peer,  who  poiTefTed  not  10,000  marks 
(above  500  pounds)  of  annual  rent  in  the  kingdom  u. 

A  law  for  triennial  parliaments  was  likewife  paiTed  ; 
and  it  was  ordained,  that  the  lafc  acl:  of  every  parliament 
mould  be  to  appoint  the  time  and  place  for  holding  the 
parliament  next  enfuing  w. 

The  king  was  deprived  of  that  power,  formerly  exer- 
cifed,  of  ifTuing  proclamations,  which  enjoined  obedience, 
under  the  penalty  of  treafon  :  A  prerogative,  which  in- 
verted him  with  the  whole  legiilative  authority,  even  in 
matters  of  the  highefr.  importance  x. 

So  far  was  laudable  :  But  the  mofl  fatal  blow  given  to 
royal  authority,  and  what  in  a  manner  dethroned  the 
prince,  was  the  article,  that  no  member  of  the  privy 
council,  in  whole  hands,  during  the  king's  abfence,  the 

«  Burnet,  Msm,  ^  Idem,  ibid,  x  Idem,  ibid. 
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CHAP,  whole  adminiftration  lay,  no  officer  of  ftate,  none  of  the 
v— — v»— ^ judges,  fhould  be  appointed  but  by  advice  and  approba- 
l64»«  tion  of  parliament.  Charles  even  agreed  to  deprive  of 
their  feats,  four  judges  who  had  adhered  to  his  interefts  ; 
and  their  place  was  fupplied  by  others  more  agreeable  to 
the  ruling  party.  Several  of  the  covenanters  were  alfo 
fworn  of  the  privy  council.  And  all  the  minifters  of 
ftate,  counfellors,  and  judges,  were,  by  law,  to  hold 
their  places  during  life  or  good  behaviour  y. 

The  king,  while  in  Scotland,  conformed  himfelf  en- 
tirely to  the  eftablifhed  church  ;  and  aflifted  with  great 
gravity,  at  the  long  prayers  and  longer  fermons,  with 
which  the  prefbyterians  endeavoured  to  regale  him.  He 
beftowed  penfions  and  preferments  on  Henderfon,  Gil- 
lefpy,  and  other  popular  preachers  ;  and  praclifed  every 
art  to  (qkcn^  if  not  to  gain,  his  greatefl:  enemies.  The 
earl  of  Argyle  was  created  a  marquis,  lord  Loudon  an 
earl,  Lefley  was  dignified  with  the  title  of  earl  of  Leven  z. 
His  friends,  he  was  obliged,  for  the  prefent,  to  neglect 
and  overlook  :  Some  of  them  were  difo-ufled  :  And  his 
enemies  were  not  reconciled  ;  but  afcribed  all  his  carefTes 
and  favours  to  artifice  and  neceffity. 

Argyle  and  Hamilton,  being  feized  with  an  appre- 
benfion  real  or  pretended,  that  the  earl  of  Crawfurd  and 
others  meant  to  aflaflinate  them,  left  the  parliament  fud- 
denly,  and  retired  into  the  country  :  But  upon  invitation 
and  afTurances,  returned  in  a  few  days.  This  event, 
which  had  neither  caufe  nor  effect  that  was  vifible,  nor 
purpofe,  nor  confequence,  was  commonly  denominated 
the  incident.  But  though  the  incident  had  no  efFect  in, 
Scotland  ;  what  was  not  expected,  it  was  attended  with 
confequences  in  England.  The  English  parliament, 
Q£ioberftc  'h  was  now  affembled,  being  willing   to  awaken  the 

people's  tendqrnefs  by  exciting  their  fears,  immediately 

y  Bi^rnet,  Mem,  ?  Clarendon,  tol,  ii.  p,  309. 
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took  the  alarm  ;  as  if  the  malignants,  fo  they  called  the  c  H  A  p- 
king's  party,  had  laid  a  plot  at  once  to  murder  them  and  L  -u-jUj 
all  the  godly  in  both  kingdoms.     They  applied,  there-      **4«« 
fore,  to  Eflex,  whom  the  king  had  left  general   in  the 
fouth  of  England ;    and  he  ordered   a  guard  to  attend 
them  \ 

But  while  the  king  was  employed  in  pacifying  the 
commotions  in  Scotland,  and  was  preparing  to  return  to 
England,  in  order  to  apply  himfelf  to  the  fame  falutary 
work  in  that  kingdom  ;  he  received  intelligence  of  a 
dangerous  rebellion  broken  out  in  Ireland,  with  circum- 
ftances  of  the  utmoft  horror,  bloodfhed,  and  devaftation. 
On  every  fide,  this  unfortunate  prince  was  purfued  with 
murmurs,  difcontent,  faction,  and  civil  wars ;  and  the 
fire,  from  all  quarters,  even  by  the  moll  independent  ac- 
cidents, at  once  blazed  up  about  him. 

The  great  plan  of  James,  in  the  adminiflration  of 
Ireland,  continued  by  Charles,  was,  by  juftice  and  peace 
to  reconcile  that  turbulent  people  to  the  authority  of 
laws,  and,  introducing  art  and  induftry  among  them,  to 
cure  them  of  that  (loth  and  barbarifm,  to  which  they  had 
ever  been  fubjecl:.  In  order  to  ferve  both  thefe  purpofes, 
and  at  the  fame  time  fecure  the  dominion  of  Ireland  to 
the  Englifh  crown,  great  colonies  of  Britilh  had  been 
carried  over,  and,  being  intermixed  with  the  Irifh,  had 
every  where  introduced  a  new  face  of  things  into  that 
country.  During  a  peace  of  near  forty  years,  the  in- 
veterate quarrels  between  the  nations  feemed,  in  a  great 
meafure,  to  be  obliterated  ;  and  though  much  of  the 
landed  property,  forfeited  by  rebellion,  had  been  confer- 
red on  the  new  planters,  a  more  than  equal  return  had 
been  made,  by  their  inftructing  the  natives  in  tillage, 
building,   manufactures,    and   all    the  civilized   arts  of 

a  Whitlocke,  p.  40.      Dugdale,  p.  71.      Burnet's  Memoirs  of  the  Houfe 
of  Hamilton,  p.  184,  185.      Clarendon,  p  299. 
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chap.  }jfe  b#  This  had  been  the  courfe  of  things  during  the 
u^~^  fwcceilive  adminiftrations  of  Chichefter,  Grand ifon,  Falk- 
164.1.  land,  and,  above  all,  of  Strafford.  Under  the  govern- 
ment of  this  latter  nobleman,  the  pacific  plans,  now  come 
to  greater  maturity,  and  forwarded  by  his  vigour  and  in- 
duftry,  feemed  to  have  operated  with  full  fucCefs,  and  to 
have  bellowed,  at  laft,  on  that  favage  country,  the  face 
of  a  European  fetdement. 

After  Strafford  fell  a  victim  to  popular  rage,  the 
humours  excited  iii  Ireland  by  that  great  event,  could 
not  fuddenly  be  compofed,  but  continued  to  produce  the 
greater!:  innovations  in  the  government. 

The  Britifh  proteftants,  tranfplanted  into  Ireland, 
having,  every  moment  before  their  eyes,  all  the  horrors 
of  popery,  had  naturaily  been  carried  into  the  oppofite 
extreme,  and  had  univerfally  adopted  the  higheft  prin- 
ciples and  practices  of  the  puritans.  Monarchy,  as  well 
as  the  hierarchy,  was  become  odious  to  them  ;  and  every 
method  of  limiting  the  authority  of  the  crown,  and 
detaching  themfelves  from  the  king  of  England,  was 
greedily  adopted  and  purfued.  They  confidered  not,  that, 
as  they  fcarcely  formed  the  fixth  part  of  the  people,  and 
were  fecretly  obnoxious  to  the  ancient  inhabitants  ;  their 
only  method  of  fupporting  themfelves  was  by  maintain- 
ing royal  authority,  and  preferving  a  great  dependance  on 
their  mother-country.  The  Englifh  commons,  likewife, 
in  their  furious  profecution  of  Strafford,  had  overlooked 
the  mod  obvious  confequences  ;  and,  while  they  imputed 
to  him,  as  a  crime,  every  difcretionary  act  of  authority, 
they  defpoiled  all  fucceeding  governors  of  that  power,  by 
which  alone  the  Irifh  could  be  retained  in  fubjection. 
And  fo  flrong  was  the  current  for  popular  government  in 
all  the  three  kingdoms,  that  the  moil  effablifhed  maxims 

b  Sir  John  Temple's  Irifh  Rebellion,  p.  12. 
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of  policy  were  every  where  abandoned,  in  order  to  gratify  c  H  A  P« 

this  ruling  paffion.  * v — J 

Charles,  unable  to  refift,  had  been  obliged  to  yield  l6^lt 
to  the  Irifh,  as  to  the  Scottiih  and  Engliih  parliaments  ; 
and  found  too,  that  their  encroachments  flill  rofein  pro- 
portion to  his  conceffions.  Thofe  fubfidies,  which  them- 
felves  had  voted,  they  reduced,  by  a  fubfequent  vote,  to 
a  fourth  part :  The  court  of  high  commifiion  was  deter- 
mined to  be  a  grievance  :  Martial  law  abolimed  :  The 
jurifdiction  of  the  council  annihilated  :  Proclamations 
and  acts  of  Hate  declared  of  no  authority  :  Every  order  or 
inftitution,  which  depended  on  monarchy,  was  invaded  \ 
and  the  prince  was  defpoiled  of  all  his  prerogative, 
without  the  leafl  pretext  of  any  violence  or  illegality  in 
his  adminiftration. 

The  (landing  army  of  Ireland  was  ufually  about  30CO 
men  ;  but  in  order  to  affift  the  king  in  fupprefling  the 
Scottifh  covenanters,  Strafford  had  raifed  8000  more,  and 
had  incorporated  with  them  a  thoufand  men,  drawn  from 
the  old  army  ;  a  neceffary  expedient  for  beflowing  order 
and  difcipline  on  the  new  levied  foldiers.  The  private 
men  in  this  army  were  all  catholics  ;  but  the  officers, 
both  commifiion  and  non-commiffion,  were  proteftants, 
and  could  entirely  be  depended  on  by  Charles.  The 
Englim  commons  entertained  the  greateft.  apprehenfions 
on  account  of  this  army ;  and  never  ceafed  foliciting  the 
king,  till  he  agreed  to  break  it  :  Nor  would  they  con- 
fent  to  any  propofal  for  augmenting  the  ftanding  army  to 
5000  men ;  a  number  which  the  king  deemed  neceffary 
for  retaining  Ireland  in  obedience. 

Charles,  thinking  it  dangerous,  that  8000  men  ac- 
cuftomed  to  idlenefs,  and  trained  to  the  ufe  of  arms, 
mould  be  difperfed  among  a  nation  fo  turbulent  and  un- 
fettled,  agreed  with  the  Spanifh  ambaffador  to  have  them 
tranfported  into  Flanders,  and  enlifted  in  his  mailer's  fer- 

vice. 
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chap.  vice.     The  Englifh  commons,  pretending  apprehenfions* 
^     _   !  _f  left  regular  bodies  of  troops,  difciplined  in  the  Low  Coun- 
*6^i.      tries,  fhould  prove   ftill   more  dangerous,  fhowed  fome 
averfion  to  this  expedient  ;  and  the  king  reduced  his  al- 
lowance to  4000  men.     But  when  the  Spaniards  had  hi* 
red  (hips  for  tranfporting  thefe  troops,  and  the  men  were 
ready  to  embark  ;   the  commons,  willing  to  {how  their 
power,  and  not  difpleafed  with  an  opportunity  of  curbing 
and  affronting  the  king,  prohibited  every  one  from  fur- 
niftiing  vefTels   for  that  fervice.     And  thus  the  project:, 
formed  by   Charles,  of  freeing  the  country  from  thefe 
men,  was  unfortunately  difappointed  c. 

The  old  Irifli  remarked  all  thefe  falfe  fteps  of  the 
Englifh,  and  refolved  to  take  advantage  of  them.  Tho* 
their  animofity  againft  that  nation,  for  want  of  an  occa- 
fion  to  exert  itfelf,  feemed  to  be  extinguifhed,  it  was  only 
compofed  into  a  temporary  and  deceitful  tranquillity  d. 
Their  interefts,  both  with  regard  to  property  and  religion, 
fecretly  ftimulated  them  to  a  revolt.  No  individual  of 
any  fept,  according  to  the  ancient  cuftoms,  had  the  pro- 
perty of  any  particular  eftate  ;  but  as  the  whole  fept  had 
a  title  to  a  whole  territory,  they  ignorantly  preferred  this 
barbarous  community  before  the  more  fecure  and  nar- 
rower poffefiions  afligned  them  by  the  Englifh.  An  in- 
dulgence,  amounting  almoft  to  a  toleration,  had  been 
given  to  the  catholic  religion  :  But  fo  long  as  the  churches 
and  the  ecclefiaftical  revenues  were  kept  from  the  priefts, 
and  they  were  obliged  to  endure  the  neighbourhood  of 
profane  heretics,  being  themfelves  difcontented,  they 
continually  endeavoured  to  retard  any  cordial  reconcilia- 
tion between  the  Englifh  and  the  Irifli  nations. 
Corifplra  There  was  a  gentleman  called  Roger  More,  who, 

in  Ireland.;  though  of  a  narrow  fortune,  was   defcended  from  art 

e  Clarendon,    vol.  i.  p.  281,        Ruftiworth,  vol.  v.  p,  381,        Dugdale, 
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ancient  Irifh  family,  and  was  much  celebrated  among  his c  FI  *  p« 

countrymen    for   valour   and   capacity.      This   man   ririr v * 

formed  the  project  of  expelling  the  Englifh,  and  afTerting  l64*« 
the  independency  of  his  native  country  e.  He  fecretly 
went  from  chieftain  to  chieftain,  and  rouzed  up  every 
Jatent  principle  of  difcontent.  He  m  tintained  a  clofe 
corrcfpondcnce  with  lord  Maguire  <<^y.\  Sir  Pheiim 
ONeaie,  the  mod  powerful  of  the  old  Irifh.  By  conver* 
fation,  by  letters,  by  his  emifTaries,  he  represented  to  his 
countrymen  the  motives  of  a  revolt.  He  obferved  to 
them,  that,  by  the  rebellion  of  the  Scots,  and  factions 
of  the  Engliih,  the  king's  authority  in  Britain  was  re- 
duced to  fo  low  a  condition,  that  he  never  could  exert 
himfelf  with  any  vigour,  in  maintaining  the  Englifli 
dominion  over  Ireland  ;  that  the  catholics,  in  the  Irifh. 
houfe  of  commons,  affiiled  by  the  protectants,  had  fo 
diminifhed  the  royal  prerogative  and  the  power  of  the 
lieutenant,  as  would  much  facilitate  the  conducting,  to 
its  defired  effect,  any  confpiracy  or  combination,  which 
could  be  formed  ;  that  the  Scots  having  ib  fuccefsfully 
thrown  off  dependence  on  the  crown  of  England*  an! 
afTumed  the  government  into  their  own  hands,  had  fet  an 
example  to  the  Irifh,  who  had  fo  much  greater  oppref- 
fions  to  complain  of;  that  the  Engliih  planters,  who  had 
expelled  them  their  pofleffions,  fupprefTed  their  religion, 
and  bereaved  them  of  their  liberties,  were  but  a  handful 
in  comparifon  of  the  natives  ;  that  they  lived  in  the  mod 
fupine  fecurity,  iuterfperfed  with  their  numerous  ene- 
mies, trufting  to  the  protection  of  a  fmail  army,  which 
was  itfelf  fcattered  in  inconfiderable  divisions  throughout 
the  whole  kingdom  ;  that  a  great  body  of  men,  disci- 
plined by  the  government,  were  new  thrown  loofe,  and 
were  ready  for  any  daring  or  defperate  enterprize  ;  that 
though    the   catholics    had    hitherto    enjoyed,    in    fome 

*  Nalfon,  vo<.  u.  p.  543, 
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c   ft  a  P.  tolerable  meafure,  the  exercife  of  their  religion,  from  the 

* . — /  nioderation  of  their  indulgent  prince,  they   muft  hence- 

1641.  forth  expect,  that  the  government  will  be  conducted  by- 
other  maxims  and  other  principles  ;  that  the  puritanical 
parliament,  having  at  length  fubdued  their  fovereign, 
would  no  doubt,  as  (con  as  they  had  confolidatcd  their 
authority,  extend  their  ambitious  enterprizes  to  Ireland, 
and  make  the  catholics  in  that  kingdom  feel  the  fame  fu- 
rious periecuticn,  to  which  their  brethren  in  England 
Were  at  prefent  expofed  ;  and  that  a  revolt  in  the  Irifh, 
tending  only  to  vindicate  their  native  liberty  againfc  the 
violence  of  foreign  invaders,  could  never,  at'any  time,  be 
deemed  rebellion  ;  much  iefs  during  the  prefent  confufions, 
when  their  prince  was,  in  a  manner,  a  prifoner,  and 
obedience  mull  be  paid,  not  to  him,  but  to  thofe  who  had 
traiteroufly  ufurped  his  lawful  authority  f. 

By  thefe  corifidw-ations,  More  engaged  all  the  heads  of 
the  native  Irifh  into  the  confpiracy.  The  Englifh  of  the 
pale,  as  they  were  called,  or  the  old  Englifh  planters, 
being  all  catholics,  it  was  hoped,  would  afterwards  join 
the  party,  which  reftored  their  religion  to  its  ancient 
fplendor  and  authority.  The  intention  was,  that  Sir 
Phelim  ONeale  and  the  other  confpirators  fhould  begin 
an  infurrecVion  on  one  day,  throughout  the  provinces, 
and  fhould  attack  all  the  Englifh  fettlements  ;  and  that, 
on  the  fame  day,  lord  Maguire  and  Roger  More  fhould 
furprize.the  caftle  of  Dublin.  The  commencement  of 
the  revolt  was  fixed  on  the  approach  of  winter  j  that 
there  might  be  more  difficulty  in  tranfporting  forces 
from  England.  Succours  to  themfelves  and  fupplies  of 
arms  they  expected  from  France,  in  confequence  of  a 
promiie  made  them  by  cardinal  Richelieu.  And  many 
Irifh  officers,  who  ferved  in  the  Spanifh  troops,  had 
engaged  to  join  them,  as  foon  as  they  faw  an  iniurrec- 
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fcion  entered  upon   by   thehr  catholic   brethren.     New$,0  K  A  p. 
bich  c  rived  from  England,  of"  the  fury  ex-,  , 

prefled  by  the  comrru. ..-  all   p;  .       ,  ftruck  frefh      j^i. 

terror  into  the  Irifh  nation,  and  both  ftimulated  the  con- 
fpirators  to  execute  their  fatal  purpofe,  an  J  gave  them 
affured  hopes  or'  the  concurrence  of  all  their  country- 
men ", 

Such    propenfity  to  a  revolt  was  difecvered  in  all  the 
Irifh,  that  it  was  deemed  unneceiiarv,  as  it  was  danger- 
ous, to  entrufl:   the   fecret   to   many  bands  ;  and  the  ap- 
pointed day  drew  nigh,   nor  had  any  difcovcry  been   yet 
made  to  the   government.     The    king,  indeed,  had   re- 
ceived information  from  his  ambaii'adors,   that  fomething 
was  in  agitation  among  the  Irifh    in   foreign  parts  ;  but 
though  he  gave  warning  to  the  adminiftration  in  Ireland, 
the  intelligence  was  entirely  neglected  h.   Secret  rumours, 
Jikewife,   were   heard   of  fome  approaching  c'onfpir'afcy  ; 
but  no  attention  was  paid   to   them.     The  earl   of  Lei- 
ceder,  whom  the  king  had  appointed  lieutenant,  remain- 
ed in  London.     The  two  juflices,  Sir  William   Parfons 
and  Sir  John  Borlace,   were  men  of  fmall  abilities  ;   and, 
by  an  inconvenience,  common  to  all  factious  times,  owed 
treir  advancement    to    nothing    but    their  zeal    for  the 
party,  by  whom  every  thing  was  now  governed.     Tran- 
quil from   their   ignorance,   and    inexperience^   thefe  men 
indulged  themfelves  in  the  moll  profound  repofe,  on  the 
very  brink  of  deftfuclion. 

But  they  were  awakened  from  their  feeuritv,  on  the 
very  day  before  that  which  was  appointed  for  the  com- 
mencement of  hoftiiities.  The  cafile  of  Dublin,  bv  which 
the  capital  was  commanded,  contained  arms  for  ic.cco 
men,  with  thirty-five  pieces  of  cannon,  and  a  propor- 
tionable quantity  of  ammunition  :   Yet  was  this  important 

g  Dagdaltf,  p.  74.  h  Ru&woith,  vo!.  r.  p.  4c3.      Nalfon, 
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CHAP,  place  guarded,    and  that  too   without  any   care,  by   no 

*_ ^ )  greater  force  than  fifty  men.      Maguire  and  More  were 

1041.  already  in  town  with  a  numerous  band  of  their  partizans  : 
Others  were  expecled  that  night  :  And,  next  morning, 
they  were  to  enter  upon,  what  they  efteemed  the  eafieft 
of  all  enterprizes,  the  furprizal  of  the  caftle.  Oconolly, 
an  Irishman,  but  a  proteftant,  betrayed  the  confpiracy  to 
Parfons i.  The  juitices  and  council  fled  immediately, 
for  fafety,  into  the  caftle,  and  re-inforced  the  guards. 
The  alarm  was  conveyed  to  the  city,  and  all  the  pro- 
teftants  prepared  for  defence.  More  efcaped  :  Maguire 
was  taken  ;  and  Mahone,  one  of  the  confpirators,  being 
likewife  feized,  firft  difcovered  to  the  juftices,  the  pro- 
ject of  a  general  infurreclion,  and  redoubled  the  appre- 
henfions,  which  already  were  univerfaliy  diffufed  through- 
out Dublin  k. 
Irirtiinfur-       BUT  though  Oconollv's  difcovery  faved  the  caftle  from 

reftion  and  f  J  J  _ 

maffacre.  a  furpnze,  the  confemon  extorted  from  Mahone,  came 
too  late  to  prevent  the  intended  infurrection.  ONeale 
and  his  confederates  had  already  taken  arms  in  UlfTer. 
The  Irifh,  every  where  intermingled  with  the  Englifh, 
needed  but  a  hint  from  their  leaders  and  priefts  to  begin 
hoftilities  again  ft  a  people  whom  they  hated  on  account 
of  their  religion,  and  envied  for  their  riches  and  profpe- 
rity  K  The  houfes,  cattle,  goods,  of  the  unwary  Eng- 
lifh were  firft  feized.  Thofe,  who  heard  of  the  commo- 
tions in  their  neighbourhood,  inftead  of  deferting  their 
habitations,  and  aflembling  for  mutual  protection,  re- 
mained at  home,  in  hopes  of  defending  their  proper- 
ty ;  and  fell  thus  feparately  into  the  hands  of  their  ene- 
mies n.  After  rapacity  had  fully  exerted  itfelf,  cruelty, 
and  the   moft  barbarous,  that  ever,  in  any  nation,  was 

i  Ruftiworth,  vol.  v.  p.  309.        Nalfon,  vol.  ii.  p,  520.       May,  book  ii. 
p,  6.  k  Tempb,  p.  17,  iS,  J9,  20.     R ufh.  vol.  v.  p.  400. 

1  Temple,  p.  39,  40.  79.  m  Item,  p.  42. 
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known  or  heard  of,  began  its  operations.     An  univerfa!  c  "^  p« 

maflacre  commenced   of  the   Eriglifh,    now   defencelefs, v 1 

and  paffively  refigned  to  their  inhuman  foes.  No  age,  l6*r' 
no  fex,  no  condition  was  fpared.  The  wife  weeping 
for  her  butchered  hufband,  and  embracing  her  helplefs 
children,  was  pierced  with  them,  and  perifhed  by  the 
fame  ftroke  n.  The  old,  the  young,  the  vigorous,  the 
infirm,  underwent  a  like  fate,  and  were  confounded  in 
one  common  ruin.  In  vain  did  flight  fave  from  the  fir  ft 
affault :  Deftruclion  was,  every  where,  let  loofe,  and 
met  the  hunted  victims  at  every  turn.  In  vain  was  re- 
courfe  had  to  relations,  to  companions,  to  friends:  All 
connexions  were  diflblved,  and  death  was  dealt  by  that 
hand,  from  which  protection  was  implored  and  expected. 
Without  provocation,  without  oppofition,  the  aftonifhed 
Englifh,  living  in  profound  peace,  and  full  fecurity,  were 
mafTacred  by  their  neareft  neighbours,  with  whom  they 
had  Ion g  upheld  a  continued  intercourfe  of  kindnefs  and 
good  offices  °. 

But  death  was  the  lighten1:   punimment,  inflicted  by 
thofe  rebels  :     All  the    tortures    which  wanton    cruelty 
could  devife,  all    the  lingering  pains  of  body?  the  an- 
guifh  of  mind,  the  agonies  of  defpair,  could  not  fatiate 
revenge  excited  without  injury,  and  cruelty  derived  from 
no  caufe.     To  enter  into   pafticulars   would  fhock  the 
lean1  delicate  humanity.     Such  enormities,  though  attend- 
ed   by    undoubted   evidence,    appear    almoft   incredible. 
Depraved   nature,    even    perverted  religion,    encouraged 
by  the  utmofl  licence,  reach  not  to  fuch  a  pitch  of  fe- 
rocity ;  unlefs  the  pity,   inherent  in  human   breafts,  be 
deftroyed  by  that  contagion  of  example,  which  tranfports 
men  beyond  all  the  ufual  motives  of  conduct  and  beha- 
viour. 

p  Temple,  p,  40,  °  Idem,  p.  39,  40. 

F  f  3  The 
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c  h  A  P.      The  weaker  fcx  fchemfelves,  naturally  tender  to  their 

.__ '   _j  own    fufferings,   and  companionate    to  thofe  of  others, 

i64I«  here  emulated  their  more  robufc  companions,  in  the  prac- 
tice of  every  cruelty  p.  Even  children,  taught  by  the 
example,  and  encouraged  by  the  exhortation,  of  their 
pai  ts,  eilayed  their  feeble  blows  on  the  d.?:A  carcaffes 
or  defencekfs  children  of  the  Englifh  a.  The  very  ava- 
rice of  the  Irifh  was  not  a  fufneient  reftraint  to  their 
cruelty.  Such  was  their  frenzy,  that  the  cattle,  which 
they  had  feized,  and  by  rapine  made  their  own,  yet, 
becaufe  they  bore  the  name  of  Englifh,  were  wantonly 
Slaughtered,  or.,  when  covered  with  wounds,  turned  loofe 
into  the  woods  or  defarts  r. 

The  ftately  buildings  or  commodious  habitations  of 
the  planters,  as  if  upbraiding  the  floth  and  ignorance  of 
the  natives,  were  confumed  with  fire,  or  laid  level  with 
the  ground.  And  where  thQ  miferable  owners,  {hut  up 
in  their  houfes,  and  preparing  for  defence,  perifhed  in 
the  flames,  together  with  their  wives  and  children,  a 
double  triumph  was  afforded  to  their  infulting  foes  s. 

If  any  where  a  number  afTembled  together,  and,  affum- 
ins  courage  from  defpair,  were  refolved  to  fweeten  death 
by  revenge  en  their  affaffins  ;  they  were  difarmed  by  capi- 
tulations, and  promifes  of  fafety,  confirmed  by  the  mod 
folemn  oaths.  But  no  fooner  had  they  furrendered,  than 
the  rebels,  with  perfidy  equal  to  their  cruelty,  made 
them  (hare  the  fate  of  their  unhappy  countrymen  r. 

Others,  more  ingenious  ftill  in  their  barbarity, 
tempted  their  prifoners,  by  the  fond  love  of  life,  to  em- 
brue  their  hands  in  the  blood  of  friends,  brothers,  pa- 
rents; and  having  thus  rendered    them  accomplices  in 

P  Temple,  p.  96,  loii      Rufii.  vol.  v.  p.  415.  1  Temple,  p.  ico, 

r  Idem,  p.  84.  s  Temple,  p.  99.  ic5.      Rufh.  vol.  v.  p.  414. 

t  Whitlocke,  p.  47.     Rufh,  vol.  v,  p.  416, 

I  guilt, 
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guilt,  gave  them  that  death,  which  they  fought  to  fhunc   *J  *  p« 
by  deferving  it  u.  <. — -^-^-J 

/•midst  all  thefe  enormities,  the  facred  name  of  Re-  i0+x' 
LIGIon  refounded  on  every  fide  ;  not  to  flop  the  hands  of 
thefe  murderers,  but  to  enforce  their  blows,  and  to  fteel 
their  hearts  againft  every  movement  of  human  or  focial 
fympathy,  The  Englifh,  as  heretics,  abhorred  of  God, 
and  deteftable  to  all  holy  men,  were  marked  out  by  the 
priefts  for  daughter;  and,  of  all  a&ions,  to  rid  the  world 
of  thefe  declared  enemies  to  catholic  faith  and  piety, 
was  reprefented  as  the  moft  meritorious  w.  Nature, 
which,  in  that  rude  people,  was  fufficiently  inclined  to 
atrocious  deeds,  was  farther  ftimulated  by  precept;  and 
national  prejudices  empoifoned  by  thofe  averfions,  more 
deadly  and  incurable,  which  arofe  from  an  enraged  fuper- 
ftition.  While  death  finifhed  the  fufferings  of  each  vic- 
tim, the  bigotted  afTaffins,  with  joy  and  exultation,  frill 
echoed  in  his  expiring  ears,  that  thefe  agonies  were  but 
the  commencement  of  torments,  infinite  and  eternal  x. 

Such  were  the  barbarities,  by  which  Sir  Phelim 
ONeale  and  the  Irifh  in  Uifier  fignaJized  their  rebellion  : 
An  event,  memorable  in  the  annals  of  human  kind,  and 
worthy  to  be  held  in  perpetual  deteftation  and  abhorrence. 
The  generous  nature  of  More  was  (hocked  at  the  recital 
of  fuch  enormous  cruelties.  Ke  flew  to  ONeale's  camp  ; 
but  found,  that  his  authority,  which  was  fuClcient  to 
excite  the  Irifh  to  an  infurre£tion,  was  too  feeble  to 
reftrain  their  inhumanity.  Soon  after,  he  abandoned  a 
caufe,  polluted  by  fo  many  crimes  ;  and  he  retired 
into  Flanders.  Sir  Phelim,  recommended  by  the  great- 
nefs  of  his  family,  and  perhaps  too,  by  the  unreftrained 
brutality  of  his  nature,  though  without  any  courage  or 
capacity,  acquired  the  entire  afcendant  ever  the  northern    ■ 

o  Temple,  p.  100.  *  Idem,  p.  85,  ic6.  x  Temple, 

p.  94.  107,  ioSi      Rufhworth,  vol.  v.  p.  407. 

F  f  4  rebels. 
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C  H  A  P  rebels  *.     The  Englifli  colonies  were  totally  annihilated 

s J-    '      in  the  open  country  of  Ulfter  :   The  Scots,  at  firft,  met 

1641.  with  more  favourable  treatment.  In  order  to  engage 
them  to  a  padive  neutrality,  the  Irifh  pretended  to  diftin- 
guifll  between  the  Britifh  nations;  and  claiming  friend- 
fhip  and  confanguinity  with  the  Scots,  extended  not  over 
them  the  fury  of  their  maflacres.  Many  of  them  found 
an  opportunity  to  fly  the  country  :  Others  retired  into 
places  of  fecurity,  and  prepared  themfelves  for  defence  : 
And  by  this  means,  the  Scottifh  planters,  mod  of  them 
at  leaft,  efcaped  with  their  lives  z. 

From  Ulfter,  the  flames  of  rebellion  diffufed  themfelves, 
in  an  inftant,  over  the  other  three  provinces  of  Ireland. 
In  all  places  death  and  flaughter  were  not  uncommon  ; 
though  the  Irifh,  in  thefe  other  provinces,  pretended  to 
ail  with  moderation  and  humanity.  But  cruel  and  bar- 
barous was  their  humanity  !  Not  content  with  expelling 
the  Englifii  their  houfes,  with  defpoiling  them  of  their 
goodly  manors,  with  wafting  their  cultivated  fields;  they 
ftripped  them  of  their  very  cloaths,  and  turned  them  out, 
naked  and  defencelefs,  to  all  the  feverities  of  the  feafon3. 
The  heavens  themfelves,  as  if  confpiring  againft  that  un- 
happy people  were  armed  with  cold  and  tempeft,  un- 
ufual  to  the  climate,  and- executed  what  the  mercilefs 
fword  had  left  unfinished  b.  The  roads  were  covered 
with  crowds  of  naked  Englifn,  haftening  towards  Dublin 
and  the  other  cities,  which  yet  remained  in  the  hands  of 
their  countrymen.  The  feeble  age  of  children,  the  ten- 
der fex  of  women,  foon  funk  under  the  multiplied  rigours 
of  cold  and  hunger.  Here,  the  hufband,  bidding  a  final 
adieu  to  his  expiring  family,  envied  them  that  fate, 
which  he  himfelf  expected  fo  foon  to  fhare  :  There,  the 
fon,  having  long  fupported  his  aged  parent,  with  rcludU 

y  Temple,  p.  44.  z  Idem,  p.  41.     Rufh.  vol.i.  p.  416. 

a  Temple,  p,  42.  b  Idem,  p.  64. 
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ance   obeyed  his  lad  commands,  and  abandoning  him  inc  T^yA  p- 

this    uttermoft  diftrefs,   refcrved    himfelf  to   the  hopes  of, ^ — t 

avenging  that  death,  which  ail  his  efforts  could  not  pre-  l6+x- 
vent  or  delay.  The  aftonifhing  greatnefs  of  the  calamity 
deprived  the  fufFerers  of  any  relief  from  the  view  of 
companions  in  affliction.  With  filent  tears,  or  lament- 
able cries,  they  hurried  on  through  the  hoftile  territories  ; 
and  found  every  heart,  which  was  not  fteeled  by  native 
barbarity,  guarded  by  the  more  implacable  furies  of  mis- 
taken piety  and  religion  c. 

The  faving  of  Dublin  preferved  in  Ireland  the  remains 
of  the  Engliih  name.  The  gates  of  that  city,  though 
timoroufly  opened,  received  the  wretched  {applicants, 
and  prefented  to  the  view  a  fcene  of  human  mifery,  be- 
yond what  any  eye  had  ever  before  beheld  d.  Companion 
feized    the  amazed    inhabitants,  aggravated  with  the  fear 

J  PC 

of  like  calamities ;  while  they  obferved  the  numerous  foes, 
without  and  within,  which  every  where  environed  them, 
and  reflected  on  the  weak  refourccs,  by  which  they  were 
themfelves  Supported.  The  more  vigorous  of  the  unhappy 
fugitives,  to  the  number  of  three  thoufand,  were  inliited 
into  three  regiments  :  The  red:  were  diftributed  into  the 
houfes;  and  all  care  was  taken,  by  diet  and  warmth,  to 
recruit  their  feeble  and  torpid  limbs.  Difeafes  of  un- 
known name  and  fpecies,  derived  from  thefe  multiplied 
diflrefies,  feized  many  of  them,  and  put  a  fpeedy  period 
to  their  lives  :  Others,  having  now  leifure  to  reflect:  en 
their  mighty  lofs  of  friends  and  fortune,  curfed  that  be- 
ing  which  they  had  faved.  Abandoning  themfelves  to 
defpair,  refufmg  all  fuccour,  they  expired  ;  without 
other  confoiation,  than  that  of  receiving;  among  their 
countrymen,  the  honours  of  a  grave,  which,  to  their 
flaughtered  companions,  had  been  denied  by  the  inhuman 
barbarians  e. 

f  Temple,  p.  SS.  «*  Idem,  p.  6z,  e  idem,  p.  43,  62. 
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C  H  A  P.      By  feme  computation:;,    thofe,    who   perifhed    by    all 

s^^J rthefe   cruelties,  are   fuppofed  to  be  a  hundred  and  fifty, 

1641.  or  two  hundred  thoufand  :  By  the  moil  moderate,  and 
probably  the  moll:  reafonable  account,  thev  are  made  to 
amount  to  40,0005  if  this  eftimation  itfelf  be  not,  as  is 
ufual  in  fuch  cafes,  fomewhat  exaggerated. 

The  juftices  ordered  to  Dublin   all  the  bodies  of  the 
army,  which   were  not   furrounded   by  the   rebels  ;    and 
they   iffembled   a  force   of  1500   veterans.     They   ibon 
inlifted,  and  armed  from  the  magazines  above  4000  men 
more.     They  difpatched   a  body  of  6co   men  to  throw 
relief   into    Tredah,  beneged    by    the   Irifli.     But    th( 
troops,  a:tacked  by  the  enemy,  v/ere  feized  with  a  panic 
and   v/ere   moft  of  them  put  to  the  fword.     Their  tU 
falling   into  the  hands  of  the  Irifn,   fupplied  them  with 
what  th  twantedf.    The  j.uflices9  willing  to  foment 

the  rebel!. on,  in  a  view  of  profiting  by  the  multiplyed 
forfeitures,  henceforth  thought  of  nothing  more  than 
providing  for  their  own  prefent  fecurity  and  that  of  the 
capital.  Tl;e  earl  of  Ormondj  their  general,  rcrnonfrrated 
againfl  fuch  timid,  not  to  fay,  bafe  :md  interefted  counfels  • 
but  was  obliged  to  fubmit  to  authority. 

The  Eng  ifli  of  the  pale,  who  probably  were  not,  at 
fit fr,  in  the  iecret,  pretended  to  blame  the  infurrec~tion> 
and  to  deteft  the  barbarity,  with  which  it  was  accom- 
panied S.  By  their  protefiations  and  declarations,  they 
engaged  the  j unices  to  fupply  them  with  aims,  whi  h 
they  promi.fed  to  employ  in  defence  of  the  government h> 
But  in  a  little  time,  the  interefts  of  religion  were  found 
more  prevalent  over  them  than  regard  and  duty  to  their 
mother  country.  They  chofe  lord  Gormanftone  their 
leader  ;  and,  joining  the  old  Irifli,  rivaled  them  In  every 
acf.  of  violence  towards  the  Englifh  protectants.  Behdes 
many  fmaller  bodies,    difperfed  over  the   kingdom,  the 

f  Nalfon,  vol.  l\   p.  905.  S  Tempi  ,  p.  33.     Ruftworth,  vol.  v. 

p, 4-2.  h  Temple,  p.  Co.     Eorlafe  Hift.  p.  z8. 
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principal    army  of  thfl  rebels  amounted  to  twenty  thou- c  H  A  P. 

fand    men,   and    threatened   Dublin   with   an   immediate' » 

fiege  f.  l6*1* 

Both  the  Englifh  and  Irifh  rebels  confpired  in  one 
impofture,  with  which  they  fed  uced  many  of  their  de- 
luded countrymen  :  They  pretended  authority  from  the 
Ling  and  queen,  but  chiefly  from  the  latter,  for  their  m- 
furreclion  ;  and  they  affirmed,  that  the  caufe  of  their 
taking  arms  was  to  vindicate  royal  prerogative,  now 
invaded  by  the  puritanical  parliament fc.  Sir  Phejirn 
ONeale,  having  found  a  royal  patent  in  lord  Cau field's 
houfe,  whom  he  had  murdered,  tore  ofr  the  fea],  and 
affixed  it  to  a  commiflion,  which  he  had  forged  for  him- 
felf;. 

The  king  received  an  account  of  this  infurreclion  by 
a  melTenger,  difpatched  from  the  north  of  Ireland.  Me 
immediately  communicated  his  intelligence  to  the  Scot- 
tifh  parliament.  He  expected,  that  the  mighty  zeal, 
exprelled  by  the  Scots  for  the  proteftant  religion,  would 
immediately  engage  them  to  fly  to  its  defence,  where  it 
was  fo  violently  invaded  :  He  hoped,  that  their  horror 
againfr.  popery,  a  religion,  which  now  appeared  in  its 
moft  horrible  afpecl,  would  fecond  all  his  exhortations  : 
He  had  obferved  with  what  alacrity  they  had  twice  run  to 
arms,  and  aflembled  trooos  in  pppofition  to  the  rights  of 
their  fovereign  :  He  faw  with  how  much  greater  facility 
they  could  now  collect  forces,  which  had  been  very  lately 
difbanded,  and  which  had  been  fo  long  enured  to  military 
difcipline.  The  cries  of  their  affrighted  and  diftrefTed 
brethren  in  Ireland,  he  promifed  himfelf,  would  power- 
fully incite  them  to  fend  over  fuccours,  which  could 
arrive  fo  quickly,  and  aid  them  with  fuch  promptitude  in 
this  uttermofl  diftrefs.  But  the  zeal  of  the  Scots,  as  is 
lifual   among  religious  feels,   was  very  feeble,  when  not 

i  V  hitlocke,  p.  49.  k  Kufh,  vol.  v.  p.  400,  401. 

-  Ieem,  ib.d,  p.  402. 
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CHAP,  ftimulated   either   by   faction   or  by  intereft.     They  now 
*      confidered  themfelves  entirely  as  a  republic,   and  made  no 
a^i.     account  of  the  authority  of  their  prince,  which  they  had 
uttejly  annihilated.     Conceiving   hopes   from  the  prefent 
diftreiTes  of  Ireland,  they  refolved   to  make  an  advanta- 
geous  bargain    for  the  fuccours,  with  which  they  fnould 
fupply  their   neighbouring   nation.     And  they  caft  their 
eye  towards  the  Englifh  parliament,  with  whom  they  were 
already   fo  clofely  connected,  and   who  could  alone  fulfil 
any  articles,  which   mi^ht  be  agreed    on.     Except  d if— 
patching  a  fmall  body  to  fupport  the  Scotti(h  colonies  in 
Ulfter,   they  would,  therefore,   go   no  farther  at  prefent, 
than  fending  commiflioners  to  London,  in  order  to  treat 
with    that   power,  to  whom  the  fovereign  authority  was 
flow  in  reality  transferred  m. 

The  king  too,  fenfible  of  his  utter  inability  tofubdue 
the  Irifh  rebels,  found  himfelf  obliged,  in  this  exigency, 
to  have  recourfe  to  the  Englifh  parliament,  and  depend 
on  their  affiftance  for  fupply.  After  communicating  to 
them  the  intelligence,  which  he  had  received,  he  inform- 
ed them,  that  the  infurrection  was  not,  in  his  opinion, 
the  refult  of  any  rafh  enterprize,  but  of  a  formed  confpi- 
racy  againft  the  crown  of  England,  To  their  care  and 
wifdom,  therefore,  he  faid,  he  committed  the  conduct 
and  profecution  of  the  war,  which,  in  a  caufe  fo  import- 
ant to  national  and  religious  interefts,  mud  of  neceflity 
be  immediately  entered  upon,  and  vigorously  purfued  n. 
Meeting  of  The  English  parliament  was  now  an^mbled  3  and  dif- 
xhe  Enghfh  COvered,  in  every  vote,  the   fame  difpofitions,  in  which 

parliament  J 

they  had  feparated.  The  exalting  of  their  own  autho- 
rity, the  diminishing  of  the  king's,  were  ftill  the  objects 
purfued  by  the  majority.  Every  att.mpt,  which  had 
been  made  to  gain  the  popular  leaders,  and  by  offices  to 
attach  them  to  the  crown,  had  failed  of  fuccefs,  either 

ro  Ru/h.  vol.  v.  p.  407.  n  Clarendon,  vol.  ii.  p,  301, 
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for  want  of  (kill    in  conducing  it,  or  by  reafon  of  theC  h^a  P, 

flendcr    preferments,    which   it   was    then    in   the  king's v ( 

power  to  confer.  The  ambitious  and  enterprifing patriots  l64c« 
difdained  to  accept,  in  detail,  of  a  precarious  power  ; 
while  they  deemed  it  fo  eafy,  by  one  bold  and  vigorous 
aflault,  to  poilefs  the.mfelves  for  ever  of  the  entire  fove- 
reignty.  Sennble  that  the  meafures,  which  they  had 
hitherto  purfued,  rendered  them  extremely  obnoxious 
to  the  king  ;  were  many  of  them  in  themfelves  exception- 
able ;  fome  of  them,  ftricTy  fpeaking,  illegal  j  they 
refolved  to  feck  their  own  fecurity,  as  well  as  greatnefr, 
by  enlarging  popular  authority  in  England,  The  great 
necefiities,  to  which  the  king  was  reduced  ;  the  violent 
prejudices,  which  generally,  throughout  the  nation, 
prevailed  again  ft  him  ;  his  iacility  in  making  the  moll 
important  conceffions ;  the  example  of  the  Scots,  whofe 
encroachments  had  totally  fubverted  monarchy :  Alj 
thefe  circumflances  farther  inftigated  the  commons  in 
their  invafion  of  royal  prerogative.  And  the  danger,  to 
which  the  constitution  feemed  to  have  been  fo  la'.elv  ex- 
pofed,  perfuaded  many,  that  it  never  could  be  fuinciently 
fecured,  but  by  the  entire  abolition  of  that  authority, 
which  had  invaded  it. 

But  this  project,  it  had  not  been  in  the  power,  fcarcely 
in  the  intention,  of  the  popular  leaders  to  execute,  had 
it  not  been  for  the  paffion,  which  feized  the  nation  for 
prefbyterian  difcipline,  and  for  the  wild  erithufiafm, 
which  at  that  time  accompanied  it.  7'he  licence,  which 
the  parliament  had  bellowed  on  this  fpirit,  by  checking 
ecclefiaftical  authority  ;  the  countenance  and  encourage- 
ment,  with  which  they  had  honoured  it ;  had  already 
diffufed  its  influence  to  a  wonderful  decree  ;  And  ail  or- 
ders  of  men  had  drunk  deep  of  the  intoxicating  poifon. 
In  every  difcourfe  or  converfation,  this  mode  of  religion 
entered  j  in  all   bufinefs,  it  had  a  (hare  \  e/ery  elegant 
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C  K  A  P.  pleafure  or  amufement,  it  utterly  annihilated  j  many  vices 

v ' (  or   corruptions  of"  mind,  it  promoted;  even  difeafes  and 

1641.  bodily  diilempers  were  not  totally  exempted  from  it,  and 
it  became  requifke,  we  are  told,  for  ail  phyficians  to  be 
expert  in  the  fpiritual  profeiTion,  and,  by  theological 
confiderations,  to  allay  thofe  religious  terrors,  with 
which  their  patients  were  to  generally  haunted.  Learn- 
ing itfelf,  which  tends  fo  much  to  enlarge  the  mind,  and 
humanize  the  temper,  rather  ferved  on  this  occafion  to 
exalt  that  epidemical  frenzy  which  prevailed.  Rude  as 
yet,  and  imperfect,  it  fupplied  the  difmal  fanaiicifm  with 
a  variety  of  views,  founded  it  on  fome  coherency  o* 
fydem,  enriched  it  with  different  figures  of  elocution  \ 
advantages  with  which  a  people,  totally  ignorant  and 
barbarous,  had  been  happily  unacquainted. 

From  policy,  at  firft,  and  inclination,  now  from  ne- 
cefiity,  the  king  attached  himfelf  extremely  to  the  hie- 
rarchy :  For  like  reafons,  his  enemies  were  determined, 
by  one  and  the  fame  eirbrt,  to  overpower  the  church  and 
monarchy. 

While   the  commons   were   in  this   difpofition,    the 
Iriih  rebellion  was  the  event,  which  tended  moil  to  pro- 
mote  the  views,  in  which  all  their  meafures  terminated 
A  horror  againfl  the  papiits,  however  innocent,  they  had 
conftantly  encouraged  ;  a  terror  from  the  conspiracies  of 
that   feet,   however   improbable,   they  had    at   all  times 
endeavoured  to  excite.     Here  was  broken  out  a  rebellion, 
dreadful  and  unexpected  ;  accompanied  with  circumftances 
the  moll  deteftable,  of  which  there  ever  was  any  record  -9 
And  what  was  the  peculiar  guilt  of  the  Irilh  catholics,  it 
was  no  drfncult  matter,  in  the  prefent  difpofition  of  men's 
minds,  ro  attribute  to  that  whole  feet,  who  were  already 
fo  much  the  object  of  general  abhorrence.     Accuflomed, 
in   all    inveclives,  to  join   the  prelatical    party  with  the 
papiits,  the  people  immediately  fuppofed  this  infurrcclion 

to 
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to   be   the   refult  of  their  united    counfcls.     And   when  c  F^  p- 

they  heard,    that  the  Irim  rebels  pleaded  the  king's  com-  < >r— t 

aniffion  for  all  their  acts  of  violence  ;  bigotry,  ever  ere-      lHu 
dulous    and   malignant,  aflented   without  fcruple  to  that 
grofs  impofture,  and  loaded  the  unhappy  prince  with  the 
whole  enormity  of  a  contrivance  fo  barbarous  and  inhu- 
man °. 

By  the  difficulties  and  diuretics  of  the  crown,  the  com- 
mons, who  poiTefTed  alone  the  power  of  fupply,  had 
aggrandized  themfelves  ;  and  it  feemed  a  peculiar  happi- 
nefs,  that  the  Irifn  rebellion  had  fucceeded,  at  fo  critical 
a  juncture,  to  the  pacification  cf  Scotland.  That  ex- 
prefiion  of  the  king's,  by  which  he  committed  tc  them 
the  care  of  Ireland,  they  immediately  laid  hold  cf,  and 
interpreted  in  the  moll  unlimited  fenfe.  They  had,  on 
other  occafions,  been  gradually  encroaching  on  the  exe- 
cutive power  of  the  crown,  which  forms  its  principal  and 
moil  natural  branch  of  authority  ;  but,  with  regard  to 
Ireland,  they  at  once  aiiumed  it,  fully  and  entirely,  as 
if  delivered  over  to  them  by  a  regular  gift  or  affignment. 
And  to  this  ufurpation  the  king  was  obliged  pafiively  to 
fubmit ;  both  becaufe  of  his  inability  to  refift,  and  left 
he  fhould  (till  more  expofe  himfelf  to  the  reproach  of  fa- 
vouring the  progrefs  or"  that  odious  rebellion. 

The  project  of  introducing  farther  innovations  in 
England  being  once  formed  by  the  leaders  among  the 
commons,  it  became  a  neireffary  confequence,  that  their 
operations  with  regard  to  Ireland  fhould,  all  of  them,  be 
confidered  as  fubordinate  to  the  former,  on  whofe  fuc- 
cefs,  when  once  undertaken,  their  own  grandeur,  fecu- 
rity,  and  even  being,  mud  entirely  depend.  While  they 
pretended  the  utmoft  zeal  again  ft  the  irifh  infurre&ion, 
they  took  no  fteps  towards  its  fuppreiTion,  but  fuch  as 
likewife  tended  to  give  them  the  fuperiority  inthofe  com- 

9  See  note  [CCj  at  the*  end  of  the  volume. 
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C  HA   P.  motions,  which,   they   forefaw,  mufr.   Co  Toon  be  excited 

v  „  -v /in  England  P.     The  extreme   Contempt,  entertained   for 

*64x«  the  natives  in  Ireland,  made  the  popular  leaders  believe 
that  it  would  be  eafy  at  any  time  to  fupprefs  their  rebel- 
lion, and  recover  that  kingdom  :  Nor  were  they  willing 
to  loie,  by  too  hafty  fuccefs,  the  advantage,  which  that 
rebellion  would  afford  them  in  their  projected  encroach- 
ments on  the  prerogative.  By  affuming  the  total  ma- 
nagement of  the  war,  they  acquired  the  courtfnip  and 
dependence  of  every  one,  who  had  any  connexion  with 
Ireland,  or  who  was  defirous  of  inlifting  in  thefe  military 
enterprizes  :  They  levied  money  under  pretence  of  the 
Irifh  expedition ;  but  referved  it  for  purpofes,  which 
concerned  them  more  nearly  :  They  took  arms  from  the 
king's  magazines  -,  but  ilill  kept  them  with  a  fecret  in- 
tention of  employing  them  againft  himfelf :  Whatever 
1  law   they  deemed   neceiTary  for  aggrandizing  themielves, 

was  voted,  under  colour  of  enabling  them  to  recover  Ire- 
land ;  and  if  Charles  with-held  the  royal  affent,  his 
refufal  was  imputed  to  thofe  pernicious  counfels,  which 
had  at  fir  ft  excited  the  popifh  rebellion,  and  which  ftill 
threatened  total  destruction  to  the  proteftant  interefl 
throughout  all  his  dominions  9.  And  though  no  forces 
were  for  a  long  time  fent  over  to  Ireland,  and  very  little 
money  remitted,  during  the  extreme  diitrcfs  of  that  king- 
dom i  fo  ftrong  was  the  people's  attachment  to  the  com- 
mons, that  the  fault  was  never  imputed  to  thofe  pious 
zealots,  whofe  votes  breathed  nothing  but  death  and 
destruction  to  the  Irifh  rebels. 

To  make  the  attack  on  royal  authority  by  regular  ap- 
proaches, it  was  thought  proper  to  frame  a  general  remon- 
strance of  the  flate  of  the  nation  ;  and  accordingly  the 
committee,  which,  at  the  firit  meeting  of  parliament, 

p  Clarendon,  vol.  ii.  p.  435.     Sir  EJ.  Walker,  p ,  6.  <J  Nalfon, 

vol.  ii.  p,  Ci3.     Clarendon,  \ol.  iv.  p.  $$q. 
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had  been  chofen  for  that  purpofe,  and  which  had  hitherto  Chap* 
made  no  progrefs  in  their  work,  received  frefli  injunctions  v^^^-Lj 
to  finifh  that  undertaking.  1641. 

The  committee  brought  into  the  houfe  that  remon-  Theremon- 
ftance,  which  has  become  Co  memorable,  and  which  was  Mnce' 
foon  afterwards  attended  with  fuch  important  confe- 
quences.  It  was  not  addrefTed  to  the  king  ;  but  was 
openly  declared  to  be  an  appeal  to  the  people.  The 
harfhnefs  of  the  matter  was  equalled  by  the  feverity 
of  the  language*  It  confifts  of  many  grofs  falfehoods, 
intermingled  with  fome  evident  truths  :  Malignant  insi- 
nuations are  joined  to  open  invectives  :  Loud  complaints 
of  the  pad,  accompanied  with  jealous  prognostications  of 
the  future.  Whatever  unfortunate,  whatever  invidious, 
whatever  fufpicious  meafure,  had  been  embraced  by  the 
king  from  the  commencement  of  his  reign,  is  infilled  on 
and  aggravated  with  mercilefs  rhetoric  :  The  unfuceefs- 
ful  expeditions  to  Cadiz  and  the  ifle  of  Rhe,  are  mention- 
ed :  The  fending  of  fhips  to  France  for  the  fuppreffion 
of  the  hugonots  :  The  forced  loans :  The  illegal  confine- 
ment of  men  for  not  obeying  illegal  commands  :  The 
violent  difToIution  of  four  parliaments:  The  arbitrary 
government  which  always  fucceeded  :  The  queftioning, 
fining,  and  imprifoning  of  members  for  their  conduct  in 
the  houfe  :  The  levying  of  taxes  without  confent  of  the 
commons:  The  introducing  of  fuperftitious  innovations 
into  the  church,  without  authority  of  law  :  In  fhort, 
every  thing,  which,  either  with  or  without  reafon,  had 
given  offence,  during  the  courfe  of  mteen  years,  from  the 
aceeinon  of  the  king  to  the  calling  of  the  prefent  parlia- 
ment. And,  though  all  thefe  grievances  had  been  already 
redreffed,  and  even  laws  ena£ied  for  future  fecurity  againft 
their  return,  the  praife  of  thefe  advantages  was  afcribed, 
not  to  the  king,  but  to  the  parliament,  who  had  extorted 
his  confent  to  fuch  falutary  ftatutcs.     'I  heir  own  merits 

Vol.  VI.  G  g  too, 
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c  ha  p  too?  t^Cy  a{fertet]?  towards  the  king,  were  no  lefs  emi- 
v_  *  ._#  nent,  than  towards  the  people.  Though  they  had  feized 
l64*.  his  whole  revenue,  rendered  it  totally  precarious,  and 
made  even  their  temporary  fupplies  be  paid  to  their  own 
commi/Tioners,  who  were  independent  of  him  ;  they  pre- 
tended, that  they  had  liberally  fupported  him  in  his  ne- 
ceiiities.  By  an  infuk  ftill  more  egregious,  the  very 
giving  of  money  to  the  Scots,  for  levying  war  againfl 
their  iovereign,  they  reprefented  as  an  inflance  of  their 
duty  towards  him.  And  all  their  grievances,  they  faid, 
which  amounted  to  no  lefs  than  a  total  fubverfion  of  the 
conftitution,  proceeded  entirely  from  the  formed  combi- 
nation of  a  popifh  faction,  who  had  ever  fwayed  the 
kind's  counfels,  who  had  endeavoured,  bv  an  uninter- 
runted  effort,  to  introduce  their  fuperftition  into  England 
and  Scotland,  and  who  had  now,  at  lad,  excited  an  open 
and  bloody  rebellion  in  Ireland  r. 

This  remonftrance,  fo  full  of  acrimony  and  violence, 
was  a  plain  fignai  for  feme  farther  attacks  intended  on 
royal  prerogative,  and  a  declaration,  that  the  conceflions, 
already  made,  however  important,  were  net  to  be  regarded 
as  fatisfactory.  What  pretenfions  would  be  advanced, 
how  unprecedented,  how  unlimited,  were  eafily  ima- 
gined ;  and  nothing  lefs  was  forefeen,  whatever  ancient 
names  might  be  preferved,  than  an  abolition,  almoft 
total,  of  the  monarchical  government  of  England.  The 
opposition,  therefore,  which  the  remonftrance  met  with 
in  the  houfe  of  commons,  was  great.  For  above  four- 
teen hours,  the  debate  was  warmly  managed  ;  and  from 
the  wearinefs  of  the  king't  party,  which  probably  confid- 
ed chiefly  of  the  elderly  people,  and  men  of  cool  fpirits, 
the  vote  was  at  lait  carried  by  a  fmall  majority  of  cle- 
i  xt         ven  s.     Some  time  after,  the  remonftrance  was  ordered 

2  2  )   J\uv. 

*  Rufh.vpl.ir.  p.  438.     Nalfon,  vol.  ii.  p.  694.  s  Whitlocke, 

p.  49.     Dugdalc,  p.  71.     Nalfon,  vol.  ii.  p.  663. 
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to  be  printed  and  published,  without  being  carried  CHAP, 
up  to  the  houfe  of  peers,  for  their  afTent  and  roncur-i  *  « 
rence.  l64J« 

When    this  remonftrance    was  difperfed,    it   excited  Reafons  on 
every-where  the  fame  violent  controverfy,  which  attended   ot    '  "s* 
it  when  introduced  into  the  houfe  of  commons.     This 
parliament,  faid  the  partizans  of  that  aflembly,   have  at 
length  profited  by  the  fatal  example  of  their  predeceflbrs  5 
and  are  refolved,  that  the  fabric,  which  they  have  gener- 
oufly  undertaken  to  rear  for    the    protection  of  liberty, 
fhall  not  be  left  to  future  ages  infecure  and  imperfect.   At 
the  time  v/hen  the  petition  of  right,  that  requifite  vindi- 
cation of  a  violated  constitution,  was  extorted  from  the 
unwilling  prince  ;   who  but  imagined,  that  liberty  was  at 
laft  fecured,  and  that  the  laws  wTould  thenceforth  main- 
tain themfelves  in  oppofition  to  arbitrary  authority  ?  But 
what  was  the  event  ?    A  right  was  indeed  acquired  to 
the  people,  or  rather  their  ancient  right  was  more  exactly 
defined  :  But  as  the  power  of  invading  it  ftill  remained  in 
the  prince,  no  fooner  did  an  opportunity  offer,  than  he 
totally  difregarded  all  laws  and  preceding  engagements, 
and  made  his  will  and  pleafure  the  fole  rule  of  govern- 
ment.   Thofe  lofty  ideas  of  monarchical  authority,  which 
he  has  derived  from  his  early  education,  which  are  united 
in   his  mind   with  the  irrefiftible  illufions   of  felf-love, 
which  are  corroborated  by  his  miftaken  principles  of  reli- 
gion, it  is  in  vain  to  hope,  that,  in  his  more  advanced 
age,  he  will  fincerely  renounce,  from  any  fubfequent  re- 
flection or  experience.      Such  converfions,  if  ever  they 
happen,  are  extremely  rare  j   but  to  expect,  that  they  will 
be  derived  from  neceffity,    from  the  jealoufy  and  refent- 
ment  of  antagonifts,  from  blame,   from  reproach,  from 
oppofition,  muft  be  the  refult  of  the  fondeft  and  moft 
blind  credulity.    Thefe  violences,  however  necefTary,  are 
Tare  to  irritate  a  prince  againft  limitations  ib  cruelly  im- 
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CHAP,  pofed  upon  him  ;    and  each  conceflion,  which  he  is  con- 

,.    ■v i  ftrained  to  make,  is  regarded  as  a  temporary  tribute  paid 

l641,      to  faction  and  fedition,  and  is  fecretly  attended  with  a  re- 
folution  of  feizing  every  favourable  opportunity  to  retract 
it.     Nor  fhould  we  imagine,   that  opportunities  of  that 
kind  will  not  cft'er  in  the  courfe  of  human  affairs.     Go- 
vernments, efpecially  thofe  of  a  mixed  kind,  are  in  con- 
tinual fluctuation:   The  humours  of  the  people  change 
perpetually  from  one  extreme  to  another :    And  no  refo- 
lution  can  be  more  wife,  as  well  as  more  juft,  than  that 
of  employing  the   prefent  advantages  againft  the  king, 
who  had  formerly  pumed  much  lefs  tempting  ones  to  the 
utmoft  extremities  againft  his  people  and  his  parliament. 
It  is  to  be  feared,  that,  if  the  religious  rage,  which  has 
feized  the  multitude,  be  allowed  to  evaporate,  they  will 
quickly  return  to  the  ancient  ecclefiaftical  eftablifhment ; 
and,  with  it,  embrace  thofe  principles  of  flavery,  which. 
it  inculcates  with  fuch  zeal  on  its  fubmiflive  profelytes. 
Thofe  patriots,  who  are  now  the  public  idols,  may  then 
become  the  objects  of   general   deteftation  ;    and    equal 
fhouts  of  joy  attend  their  ignominious  execution,  with 
thofe  which  fecond  their  prefent  advantages  and  triumphs. 
Nor  ought  the  apprehenfion  of  fuch  an  event  to  be  re- 
garded in  them  as  a  felfifh  confideration  :    In  their  fafety 
is  involved  the  fecurity  of  the  laws :   The  patrons  of  the 
conftitution  cannot  fuffer  without  a  fatal   blow  to  the 
conftitution  :  And  it  is  but  juftice  in  the  public  to  pro- 
tect, at  any  hazard,  thofe  who  have  fo  generoufly  expofed 
themfelves  to  the  utmoft  hazard  for  the  public  intereft. 
What  though  monarchy,  the  ancient  government  of  Eng- 
land, be  impaired,  during  thefe  contefts,  in  many  of  its 
former  prerogatives  :  The  laws  will  flourim  the  more  by 
its   decay;    and  it  is  happy,  allowing  that  matters  are 
really  carried  beyond  the  bounds  of  moderation,  that  the 
current  at  leaft  runs  towards  liberty,  and  that  the  error  is 
6  on 
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on  that  fide,  which  is  fafefl  for  the  Q-eneral  interefts  of c  H'A  P« 

LV. 

mankind  and  fociety.  v ' > 

The  befl  arguments  of  the  royalifts  againfl  a  farther  l64,# 
attack  on  the  prerogative  were  founded  more  oji  oppofite 
ideas,  which  they  had  formed  of  the  puft  events  of  this 
reign,  than  on  oppofite  principles  of  government.  Some 
invafions,  they  faid,  and  thofe  too  of  moment,  had  un- 
doubtedly been  made  on  national  privileges  :  But  were 
we  to  look  for  the  caufe  of  thefe  violences,  we  mould 
never  find  it  to  confiit.  in  the  wanton  tyranny  and  inju- 
flice  of  the  prince,  not  even  in  his  ambition  or  immode- 
rate appetite  for  authority.  The  hofHlities  with  Spain, 
in  which  the  king,  on  his  acceffion,  found  himfelf  en- 
gaged, however  imprudent  and  unnecefTary,  had  proceeded 
from  the  advice,  and  even  importunity  of  the  parliament; 
who  deferted  him  immediately  after  they  had  embarked 
him  in  thofe  warlike  meafures.  A  young  prince,  jealous 
of  honour,  was  naturally  afraid  of  being  foiled  in  his  firft 
enterprize,  and  had  not  as  yet  attained  fuch  maturity  of 
counfel,  as  to  perceive  that  his  greateft  honour  lay  in 
preferving  the  laws  inviolate,  and  gaining  the  full  confi- 
dence of  his  people.  The  rigour  of  the  fubfequent  par- 
liaments had  been  extreme  with  regard  to  many  articles, 
particularly  tonnage  and  poundage  t  and  had  reduced  the 
king  to  an  abfolute  neceffity,  if  he  would  preferve  entire 
the  royal  prerogative,  of  levying  thofe  duties  by  his  own 
authority,  and  of  breaking  through  the  forms,  in  order  to 
maintain  the  fpirit,  of  the  conftitution.  Having  once 
made  fo  perilous  a  flep,  he  was  naturally  induced  to  con- 
tinue, and  to  confult  the  public  intereft,  by  impofing 
fhip-money,  and  other  moderate,  though  irregular,  bur- 
thens and  taxations.  A  fure  proof,  that  he  had  formed 
no  fyftem  for  enflaving  his  people  is,  that  the  chief  objecT: 
of  his  government  has  been  to  raife  a  naval,  not  a  mili- 
tary force;   a  project  ufeful,   honourable,  nay  indifpen- 
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CHAP,  fibly  requifite,  and  in  fpite  of  his  great  neceffities,  brought 

* ^ /  almoft  to  a  happy  conclufion.     It  is  now  full  time  to  free 

iH*i      him  from  all  thefe  neceilities,  and  to  apply  cordials  and 
lenitives,  after  thofe  feverities,  which  have  already  had 
their  full  courfe  againft  him.    Never  was  fovereign  blefs- 
ed  with  more  moderation  of  temper,  with  more  juftice, 
more  humanity,  more  honour,  or  a  more  gentle  difpofi- 
tion.     What  pity  that  fuch  a  prince  mould  fo  long  have 
been  haraiTed  with  rigours,  fufpicions,   calumnies,  com- 
plaints, incroachments ;  and  been  forced  from  that  path, 
in  which  the  rectitude  of  his  principles  would  have  in- 
clined him  to  have  conftantly  trod  !  If  fome  few  inflances 
are  found  of  violations  made  on   the  petition  of  right, 
which  he  himfelf  had  granted  ;  there  is  an  eafler  and  more 
natural  way  for  preventing  the  return  of  like  incohvenien- 
cies,  than  by  a  total  abolition  of  royal  authority.      Let 
the  revenue  be  fettled,  fuitably  to  the  ancient  dignity  and 
iplendor  of  the  crown  j  let  the  public  neceilities  be  fully 
fupplied  ;  let  the  remaining  articles  of  prerogative  be  left 
untouched  ;  and  the  king,  as  he  has  already  loft  the  power, 
will  lay  afide  the  will,  of  invading  the  conftitution.  From 
what  quarter  can  jealoufies  now  arife  ?   What  farther  fe- 
curity  can  be  defired  or  expected  ?    The  king's   preced- 
ing concefiions,  fo  far  from  being  infufficient  for  public 
fecurity,  have  rather  erred  on  the  other  extreme  j  and,  by 
depriving  him  of  all  power  of  felf-defence,  are  the  real 
caufe  why  the  commons  are  emboldened  to  raife  preten- 
fions  hitherto  unheard  of  in  the  kingdom,  and  to  fubvert 
the  whole  fyftem  of  the  conftitution.     But  would  they 
be  content  with  moderate  advantages,  is  it  not  evident, 
that,  befides  other  important  concefiions,  the  prefent  par- 
liament may  be  continued,  till  the  government  be  accuf- 
tomed  to  the  new  track,  and  every  part  be  reftored  to  full 
±mony  and  concord  ?    By  the  triennial  act  a  perpetual 
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fuCceffion  of   parliaments   is   efbbiifhed,    as    eVerlaitirtg^  HAP. 
guardians  to  the  laws,  while  the  king  pofTefTes  no  '"tip-  ' 

pendent  power  or  military  force,   by  which   he   can  be     ,64*«    . 
Supported  in  his  invafion  of  them.     No  danger  remains 
but  what  is  infeparab!e  from  all   free  constitutions,  and 
what  forms  the  very  efience  of  their  freedom  :   The  dan- 
ger of  a  change  in  the  people's  difpofition,  and  of  general 
difguft,  contracted   againft  popular  privileges.     To  pre- 
vent fuch  an  evil,  no  expedient  is  more  proper,  than  to 
contain  ourfelves  within  the  bounds  of  moderation,  and 
to  confider,  that  all  extremes,  naturally  and  infallibly, 
be^et  each  other.     In  the  fame  manner  as  the  pad  ufur- 
pations  of  the  crown,  however  excufible  on  account  of 
the   necetfitv  or   provocations  whence  they   arofe,    have 
excited  an  immeafurable  appetite  for  liberty ;    let  us  be- 
ware, left  our  encroachments,  by  introducing  anarchy, 
make  the  people  feek  (helter  under  the  peaceable  and  de- 
fpotic  rule  of  a  monarch.     Authority,  as  well  as  liberty, 
is  requifite  to  government ;  and  is  even  requifite  to  the 
fupport  of  liberty  itfelf,  by  maintaining  the  laws,  which 
can  alone  regulate  and  protect  it.      What  madnefs,  while 
every  thing  is  fo  happily  fettled  under  ancient  forms  and 
institutions,  now  more  exaclly  poifed  and  adjufted,  to  try 
the  hazardous  experiment  of  a  new  conftitution,  and  re- 
nounce the  mature  wifdom  of  our  anceftors  for  the  crude 
whimfies  of  turbulent  innovators  !   Befides  the  certain  and 
inconceivable  mifchiefs  of  civil  war;    are  not  the  perils 
apparent,  which  the  delicate  frame  of  liberty  muft  inevi- 
tably fuftain  amidft  the  furious  (hock  of  arms  ?   Which- 
ever fide  prevails,  foe  can  fcarcely  hope  to  remain  inviolate, 
and  may  fufTer  no  lefs,  or  rather  greater  injuries  from  the 
boundlefs  pretenfions  of  forces  engaged  in  hercaufc,  than, 
from  the  invafion  of  enraged  troops,  inlided  on  the  fide  of 
nionarchy. 
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CHAP.  The  king,  upon  his  return  from  Scotland,  was  re- 
ceived in  London  with  the  fhouts  and  acclamations  of  the 
people,  and  with  every  demonftration  of  regard  and  affec- 
tion c.  Sir  Richard  Gournay,  lord  mayor,  a  man  of 
moderation  and  authority,  had  promoted  thefe  favourable 
difpofitions,  and  had  engaged  the  populace,  who  fo  lately 
infulted  the  king,  and  who  fo  foon  after  made  furious 
war  upon  him,  to  give  him  thefe  marks  of  their  dutiful 
attachment.  But  all  the  pleafure,  which  Charles  reaped 
from  this  joyous  reception,  was  foon  damped  by  the  re- 
monftrance  of  the  commons,  which  was  prefented  him, 
together  with  a  petition  of  a  like  ftrain.  The  bad  coun- 
fels,  which  he  followed,  are  there  complained  of;  his 
concurrence  in  the  Iriih  rebellion  plainly  infinuated  ;  the. 
icheme,  laid  for  the  introduction  of  popery  and  fu per- 
dition, inveighed  againft  ;  and,  as  a  remedy  for  all  thefe 
evils,  he  is  defired  to  entruft  every  office  and  command  to 
perfons,  in  whom  his  parliament  fhould  have  caufe  to 
confide  u.  By  this  phrafe,  which  is  fo  often  repeated  in 
all  th:  memorials  and  addreiTes  of  that  time,  the  commons 
meant  themfelves  and  their -adherents. 

As  foon  as  the  remonftrance  of  the  commons  was  pub- 
lished, the  king  difperfed  an  anfwer  to  it.  In  this  con- 
tefr,  he  lay  under  great  difadvantages.  Not  only  the  ears 
of  the  people  were  extremely  prejudiced  againft  him  ;  the 
beft  topics,  upon  which  he  could  juftify,  at  leaft  apo- 
logize for  his  former  conduct,  were  fuch  as  it  was  not 
fafe  or  prudent  for  him  at  this  time  to  employ.  So  high 
was  the  national  idolatry  towards  parliaments,  that  to 
blame  the  paft  conduct  of  thefe  afTemblies,  would  have 
been  very  ill  received  by  the  generality  of  the  people. 
So  loud  were  the  complaints  againft  regal  ufurpations5 

t  Ruftworth,  vol.  v.  p.  439c,  s  Idem,  ibid.  p.  437.      ^3lfon, 
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that,  had  the  king  aflerted  the  prerogative  of  (applying,  c  **  A  p« 
by  his  own  authority,  the  deficiencies  in  government, 
arifmg  from  the  obftinacy  of  the  commons,  he  would  have 
encreafed  the  clamours,  with  which  the  whole  nation 
already  refounded.  Charles,  therefore,  contented  him- 
felf,  with  obferving,  in  general,  that  even  during  that 
period,  fo  much  complained  of,  the  people  enjoyed  a 
great  meafure  of  happinefs,  not  only  comparatively,  in 
refpecr.  of  their  neighbours,  but  even  in  refpect  of  thofe 
times,  which  were  juttly  accounted  the  moft  fortunate. 
He  made  warm  proteftations  of  fmcerity  in  the  reformed 
religion  ;  he  promifed  indulgence  to  tender  confciences 
with  regard  to  the  ceremonies  of  the  church  ;  he  men- 
tioned his  great  conceffions  to  national  liberty ;  he  blamed 
the  infamous  libels  every-where  difperfed  againft  his 
perfon  and  the  national  religion  -,  he  complained  of  the 
general  reproaches  thrown  out  in  the  remonftrance,  with 
regard  to  ill  counfels,  though  he  had  protected  no  mini- 
iter  from  parliamentary  juftice,  retained  no  unpopular 
fervant,  and  conferred  offices  on  no  one,  who  enjoyed" 
not  a  high  character  and  eftimation  in  the  public.  "  If, 
notwithftanding  this,"  he  adds,  "  any  malignant  party 
(hall  take  heart,  and  be  willing  to  facrifice  the  peace 
"  and  happinefs  of  their  country  to  their  own  finifter 
<c  ends  and  ambition,  under  whatever  pretence  of  reli- 
gion and  confcience  ;  if  they  fhall  endeavour  to  lefTen 
my  reputation  and  intereft,  and  to  weaken  my  lawful 
"  power  and  authority;  if  they  fhall  attempt,  by  dif- 
"  countenancing  the  prefent  laws,  to  loofen  the  bands  of 
cc  government,  that  all  diforder  and  confufion  may  break 
"  in  upon  us ;  I  doubt  not  but  God,  in  his  good  time, 
"  will  difcover  them  to  me,  and  that  the  wifdom  and 
ci  courage  of  my  high  court  of  parliament  will  join  with 
66  me  in^their  fuppreflion  and  punifhment w."     Nothing 

v  Nalfon,  vol,  ii.  p.  748. 
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CHAP,  fhows  more  evidently  the  hard  fituation,  in  which  Charles 

i  was  placed,  than  to  obferve,  that  he  was  obliged  to  con- 

1641.     £ne  himfelf  within  the  limits  of  civility  towards  fub- 

je£ls,    who  had  tranfgreffed  all  bounds  of  regard,    and 

even  of  good  manners,  in  the  treatment  of  their  fove- 

reign. 

The  firft  inftance  of  thofe  parliamentary  encroach- 
ments, which  Charles  was  now  to  look  for,   was,   the 
bill  for  preffing  foldiers  to  the  fervice  of  Ireland.     This 
bill  quickly  paffed  the  lower  houfe.    In  the  preamble,  the 
king's  power  of  preffing,   a  power  exercifed  during  all 
former  times,  was  declared  illegal,  and  contrary  to  the 
liberty  of  the  fubjecT:.     By  a  neceffary  confequence,  the 
prerogative,  which  the  crown  had  ever  affumed,  of  oblig- 
ing men  to  accept  of  any  branch  of  public  fervice,  was 
abolifhed   and  annihilated  :    A  prerogative,    it  muft   be 
owned,  not  very  compatible  with  a  limited   monarchy. 
In  order  to  elude   this   law,    the   king  offered    to  raife 
10,000  volunteers  for  the  Irifh  fervice  :    But  the  com- 
mons were  afraid  left  fuch  an  army  fhould  be  too  much 
at  his  devotion.     Charles,  ftill  unwilling  to  fubmit  to  fo 
confiderable  a  diminution  of  power,  came  to  the  houfe  of 
peers,  and  offered  to  pafs  the  law  without  the  preamble  5 
by  which   means,  he  faid,    that  ill-timed  queftion  with 
regard  to  the  prerogative  would  for  the  prefent  be  avoided, 
and  the  pretenfions  of  each  party  be  left  entire.     Both 
houfes  took  fire  at  this  meafure,  which,  from  a  fimilar 
inftance,  while  the  bill  of  attainder  againft  Strafford  was 
in  dependence,  Chnrles  might  forefee,  would  be  received 
with   refentment.      The   lords,    as    well    as  commons, 
paffed  a  vote,   declaring  it  to  be  a  high  breach  of  privi- 
lege for  the  king  to  take  notice  of  any  bill,  which  was 
in  agitation  in  either  of  the  houfes,  or  to  exprefs  his  fen- 
timents  with  regard  to  it,  before  it  be  prefented  to  him 
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for  his  alTent  in  a  parliamentary  manner.     The  kin^  wasC  hap. 

i  LV. 

obliged  to  compofe  all  matters  by  an  apology  x.  v " , 

The  general  queftion,  we  may  obferve,  with  regard  1641. 
to  privileges  of  parliament,  has  always  been,  and  ftill 
continues,  one  of  the  greater!  myfterics  in  the  Englifli 
constitution ;  and,  in  fome  refpcdts,  notwithstanding  the 
accurate  genius  of  that  government,  thefe  privileges  are 
at  prefent  as  undetermined  as  were  formerly  the  preroga- 
tives of  the  crown.  Such  privileges  as  are  founded  on 
Jong  precedent  cannot  be  controverted  :  But  though  it 
were  certain,  that  former  kings  had  not  in  any  inftance 
taken  notice  of  bills  lying  before  the  houfes  (whioh  yet 
appears  to  have  been  very  common)  it  follows  not,  merely 
from  their  never  exerting  fuch  a  power,  that  they  had 
renounced  it,  or  never  were  poffeiTed  of  it.  Such  privi- 
leges alfo  as  are  efTential  to  all  free  afTemblies  which  deli- 
berate, they  mav  be  allowed  to  afiume,  whatever  precedents 
may  prevail :  But  though  the  king's  interpofition,  by  an 
offer  or  advice,  does  in  fome  degree  overawe  or  reftrain 
liberty ;  it  may  be  doubted,  whether  it  impofes  fuch 
evident  violence  as  to  entitle  the  parliament,  without  any 
other  authority  or  conceflion,  to  claim  the  privilege  of 
excluding  it.  But  this  was  the  favourable  time  for  ex- 
tending privileges  ;  and  had  none  more  exorbitant  or 
unreafonable  been  challenged,  few  bad  confequences  had 
followed.  The  eflablimment  of  this  rule,  it  is  certain, 
contributes  to  the  order  and  regularity,  as  well  as  free- 
dom,  of  parliamentary  proceedings. 

The  interpofition  of  peers  in  the  election  of  com- 
moners was  likewife  about  this  time  declared  a  breach  of 
privilege ;  and  continues  ever  fince  to  be  condemned  by 
votes  of  the  commons,  and  univerfally  pradVifed  through- 
out the  nation. 

x  Rufliworth,  vol.  v.  p.  457,  458,  &c,       Clarendon,  vol.  ii.   p.  327. 
.  alfon,  vol.  ii.  p.  73S,  7505  751.  &c. 
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chap.  Every  meafure  purfued  by  the  commons,  and,  {till 
'  i  more,  every  attempt  made  by  their  partizans,  were  full 
1641.  of  the  moll  inveterate  hatred  againft  the  hierarchy, 
and  fhowed  a  determined  refolution  of  fubverting  the 
whole  ecclefiaftical  eflablifhment.  Befides  numberlefs 
vexations  and  perfections,  which  the  clergy  underwent 
from  the  arbitrary  power  of  the  lower  houfe;  the  peers, 
while  the  king  was  in  Scotland,  having  pafied  an  order 
for  the  obfervance  of  the  laws  with  regard  to  public  wor- 
fhip,  the  commons  ailumcd  fuch  authority,  that,  by  a 
vote  alone  of  their  houfe,  they  fufpended  thofe  laws, 
though  enacted  by  the  whole  legiflature  :  And  they  par- 
ticularly forbade  bowing  at  the  name  of  Jefus  ;  a  prac- 
tice which  gave  them  the  highefl  icandal,  and  which  was 
one  of  their  capital  objections  againft  the  eftablifhed 
religion  y.  They  complained  of  the  king's  filling  five 
vacant  fees,  and  confidered  it  as  an  infult  upon  them, 
that  he  ihould  complete  and  ftrengthen  an  order,  which 
they  intended  foon  entirely  to  abolifh  z.  They  had  ac- 
cufed  thirteen  bifhops  of  high  treafon,  for  enacting  canons 
without  confent  of  parliament a,  though,  from  the  foun- 
dation of  the  monarchy,  no  other  method  had  ever  been 
praclifed  :  And  they  now  infifted,  that  the  peers,  upon 
this  general  accufation,  fhould  fequefter  thofe  bifhops 
from  their  feats  in  parliament,  and  commit  them  to  pri- 
fon.  Their  bill  for  taking  away  the  bifhops'  votes  had 
lafl  winter  been  rejected  by  the  peers  :  But  they  again 
introduced  the  fame  bill,  though  no  prorogation  had  in- 
tervened ;  and  they  endeavoured,  by  fome  minute  alter- 
ations, to  elude  that  rule  of  parliament,  which  oppofed 
them.  And  when  they  lent  up  this  bill  to  the  lords, 
they  made  a  demand,  the  moft  abfurd  in  the  world,  that 
the  bifhops,  being  all  of  them  parties,  fhould  be  refufed 

7  Rufhworth,  vol.  v.  p.  385,  3S6.     Nalfon,  vol.  ii.  p.  482. 
z  Nalfon,  vol.  ii,  p.  511,  ■  Rufli.  vol.  t,  p.  359, 
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2.  vote  with  regard  to  that  queftion  b.     After  the  refolu-c  hap. 

.  lv. 

tion  was  once  formed  by  the  commons,  of  invading  the  -  .,     y~—J 

eftablifhed  government  of  church  and  ftate,  it  could  not  ,64>', 
be  expected,  that  their  proceedings,  in  fuch  a  violent 
attempt,  would  thenceforth  be  altogether  regular  and 
equitable  :  But  it  muft  be  confefTed,  that,  in  their  attack 
on  the  hierarchy,  they  (till  more  openly  pafTed  all  bounds 
of  moderation  ;  as  fuppofing,  no  doubt,  that  the  facred- 
nefs  of  the  caufe  would  fufficiently  atone  for  employing 
means  the  moft  irregular  and  unprecedented.  This  prin- 
ciple, which  prevails  fo  much  among  zealots,  never  dis- 
played itfelf  fo  openly  as  during  the  tranfa&ions  of  this 
whole  period. 

But,  notwithstanding  thefe  efforts  of  the  commons, 
they  could  not  expect  the  concurrence  of  the  upper  houfe, 
either  to  this  law,  or  to  any  other,  which  they  fhould 
introduce  for  the  farther  limitation  of  royal  authority. 
The  majority  of  the  peers  adhered  to  the  king,  and  plainly 
forefaw  the  depreflion  of  nobility,  as  a  necefTary  confe- 
quence  of  popular  ufurpations  on  the  crown.  The 
infolence,  indeed,  of  the  commons,  and  their  haughty 
treatment  of  the  lords,  had  already  rifen  to  a  great  height, 
and  gave  fufficient  warning  of  their  future  attempts  upon 
that  order.  They  muttered  fomewhat  of  their  regret  that 
they  fhould  be  obliged  to  fave  the  kingdom  alone,  and 
that  the  houfe  of  peers  would  have  no  part  in  the  honour. 
Nay,  they  went  fo  far  as  openly  to  tell  the  lords,  "  That 
cc  they  themfelves  were  the  reprefentative  body  of  the 
"  whole  kingdom,  and  that  the  peers  were  nothing  but 
6i  individuals,  who  held  their  feats  in  a  particular  capa- 
•*  city :  And  therefore,  if  their  lordihips  will  not  con- 
"  fent  to  the  palling  of  acts  necefTary  for  the  prefervation 
"  of  the  people,  the  commons,  together  with  fuch  of  the 
"  lords  as  are  more  fenuble  of  the  danger,  muft  join 

*  Clarendon,  vol,  ii.  p,  304. 
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chap.  "  together,  and  reprefent  the  matter  to  his  majefty  c." 
^  *  _,  So  violent  was  the  democratical,  enthufiaftic  fpirit  dif- 
x64i.  fufed  throughout  the  nation,  that  a  total  confufion  of  all 
rank  and  order  was  juftly  to  be  apprehended  ;  and  the 
wonder  was  not,  that  the  majority  of  the  nobles  mould 
feek  fhelter  under  the  throne,  but  that  any  of  them  mould 
venture  to  defert  it.  But  the  tide  of  popularity  feized 
many,  and  carried  them  wide  of  the  moll  eftablimed 
maxims  of  civil  policy.  Among  the  opponents  of  the 
king  are  ranked  the  earl  of  Northumberland,  lord  admi- 
ral, a  man  of  the  firft  family  and  fortune,  and  endowed 
with  that  dignified  pride,  which  fo  well  became  his  rank 
and  flation  :  The  earl  of  ElTex,  who  inherited  all  his 
father's  popularity,  and  having,  from  his  early  youth, 
fought  renown  in  arms,  united  to  a  middling  capacity 
that  rigid  inflexibility  of  honour,  which  forms  the  proper 
ornament  of  a  nobleman  and  a  foldier  :  Lord  Kimbolton, 
foon  after  Earl  of  Manchefter,  a  perfon  diftinguifhed  by 
humanity,  generofity,  affability,  and  every  amiable  virtue. 
Thefe  men,  finding  that  their  credit  ran  high  with  the 
nation,  ventured  to  encourage  thofe  popular  diforders, 
which,  they  vainly  imagined,  they  polTefled  authority  fuf- 
ficient  to  regulate  and  controul. 

In  order  to  obtain  a  majority  in  the  upper  houfe,  thru 
commons  had  recourfe  to  the  populace,  who,  on  other 
occafions,  had  done  them  fuch  important  fervice.  Amidfr. 
the  greater!  fecurity,  they  affected  continual  fears  of  de- 
itxuction  to  themfelves  and  the  nation,  and  feemed  to 
quake  at  every  breath  or  rumour  of  danger.  They  again 
excited  the  people  by  never-ceailng  enquiries  after  con- 
fpiracies,  by  reports  of  infurrections,  by  feigned  intelli- 
gence of  invafions  from  abroad,  by  difcoveries  of  dangerous 
combinations  at  home  among  papifts  and  their  adherents. 
When  Charles  difmififed  the  guard,  which  they  had  or- 

c  Clarendon,  vol.  ii.  p,  415. 
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dered  during  his  abfence,  they  complained  ;  and,  upon  his  CHAP, 
promifing  them  a  new  guard,  under  the  command  of  the  ^  _  ^  _j 
carl  of  Lindefey,  they  abfolutely  refufed  the  offer,  and  1641. 
were  well  pleafed  to  infinuate,  by  this  inflance  of  jealou- 
£y^  that  their  danger  chiefly  arofe  from  the  king  himfelf d. 
They  ordered  halberts  to  be  brought  into  the  hall  where 
they  aiTembled,  and  thus  armed  themfelves  againft  thofe 
confpiracies,  with  which,  they  pretended,  they  were 
hourly  threatened.  All  flories  of  plots,  however  ridi- 
culous, were  willingly  attended  to,  and  were  difperfed 
among  the  multitude,  to  whofe  capacity  they  were  well 
adapted.  Beale,  a  taylor,  informed  the  commons,  that, 
walking  in  the  fields,  he  had  hearkened  to  the  difcourfe 
of  certain  perfons,  unknown  to  him,  and  had  heard 
them  talk  of  a  moll  dangerous  confpiracy.  A  hundred 
and  eight  ruffians,  as  he  learned,  had  been  appointed  to 
murder  a  hundred  and  eight  lords  and  commoners,  and 
were  promifed  rewards  for  thefe  afTaflinations,  ten  pounds 
for  each  lord,  forty  (hillings  for  each  commoner.  Upon 
this  notable  intelligence,  orders  were  iflued  for  feizino- 
priefts  and  jefuits,  a  conference  was  defired  with  the 
lords,  and  the  deputy-lieutenants  of  fome  fufpecled  coun- 
ties were  ordered  to  put  the  people  in  a  pofture  of  de- 
fence e. 

The  pulpits  likewife  were  called  in  aid,  and  refound- 
ed  with  the  dangers,  which  threatened  religion,  from 
the  defperate  attempts  of  papifts  and  malignants.  Mul- 
titudes flocked  towards  Weftminfter,  and  infulted  the 
prelates  and  fuch  of  the  lords  as  adhered  to  the  crown. 
The  peers  voted  a  declaration  againft  thofe  tumults,  and 
fent  it  to  the  lower  houfe ;  but  thefe  refufed  their  concur- 
rence f.      Some  feditious  apprentices,  being  feized  and 

<?  Journ.  30th  Nov.  1641.     Nalfon,  vol.  ii.  p.  688.  e  Nalfon, 
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CHAP,  committed  to  prifon,  immediately  received  their  liberty^ 
i  '  j  by  an  order  of  the  commons  3.  The  fheriffs  and  juftices 
1641.  having  appointed  conftables  with  ftrong  watches  to  guard 
the  parliament ;  the  commons  fent  for  the  conftables, 
and  requred  them  to  difcharge  the  watches,  convened 
the  juftices,  voted  their  orders  a  breach  of  privilege,  and 
fent  one  of  them  to  the  Tower  h.  Encouraged  by  thefe 
intimations  of  their  pleafure,  the  populace  crouded  about 
Whitehall,  and  threw  out  infolent  menaces  againft 
Charles  himfelf.  Several  reduced  officers  and  young 
gentlemen  of  the  inns  of  court,  during  this  time  of  dis- 
order and  danger,  offered  their  fervice  to  the  king. 
Between  them  and  the  populace  there  palled  frequent 
fkirmifhes,  which  ended  not  without  bloodfhed.  By 
way  of  reproach,  thefe  gentlemen  gave  the  rabble  the 
appellation  of  Roundheads  ;  on  account  of  the  fhort 
cropt  hair  which  they  wore  :  Thefe  called  the  others 
Cavaliers.  And  thus  the  nation,  which  was  before 
fufficiently  provided  with  religious  as  well  as  civil  caufes 
of  quarrel,  was  alfo  fupplied  with  party-names,  under 
which  the  factions  might  rendezvous  and  fignalize  their 
mutual  hatred  K 

Meanwhile  the  tumults  ftill  continued,  and  even 
cncreafed  about  Weftminfter  and  Whitehall.  The  cry 
incefTantly  refounded  againft  bijhops  and  rotten  hearted 
lords  k.  The  former  efpecially,  being  diftinguifhable  by 
their  habit,  and  being  the  obje£t  of  violent  hatred  to 
all  the  fecStaries,  were  expofed  to  the  moft  dangerous  in- 
fults  ',  Williams,  now  created  archbifhop  of  York,  hav- 
fng  been  abufed  by  the  populace,  haftily  called  a  meet- 
Dccemb.47.ing  of  his  brethren.  By  his  advice,  a  proteftation  was 
drawn  and  addreffed  to  the  kinjr  and  the  houfe  of  lords. 


to 
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'The  bifhops  there  fet  forth,  that  though  they  had   an  c  H  A  p« 
undoubted  right  to  fit  and   vote    in  parliament,  yet    in  t       ^      » 
coming   thither,  they   had  been   menaced,  aflaulted,  af-      l64I« 
fronted,   by  the  unruly  multitude,  and  could  no  longer 
with  fafety  attend  their  duty  in  the  houfe.       For  this  rea- 
fon  they  protefted  againft  all  laws,  votes,  and  refolutions, 
as  null  and  invalid,  which  fhould  pafs  during  the  time  of 
their  conftraincd   abfence.      This  protection,    which, 
though  juft  and  legal,  was  certainly  ill-timed,  was  figned 
by   twelve  bifhops,   and    communicated    to    the    king, 
who  haftily   approved  of  it.      As  foon  as  it  was    pre- 
iented  to  the  lords,  that  houfe  defired  a  conference  with 
the  commons,  whom  they  informed  of  this  unexpected 
proteftation.     The  opportunity  was  feized  with  joy  and 
triumph.    An  impeachment  of  high  treafon  was   imme-  imi>each- 
diately  fent  up  againfc  the  bifliops,  as  endeavouring  to{J^p8> 
fubvert   the  fundamental    laws,   and    to   invalidate  the 
authority  of  the  legislature  m.     They  were,  on  the  firfl 
demand,   fequeflered  from  parliament,  and  committed  to 
cuftody.     No  man,  in  either  houfe,  ventured  to  fpeak  a 
word  in  their  vindication  ;  fo  much  difpleafed  was  every 
one  at  the  egregious  imprudence,  of  which  they  had  been 
guilty.     One  perfon  alone  faid,  that  he  did  not  believe 
them  guilty  of  high  treafon ;  but  that  they  were  ftark 
mad,  and   therefore  defired  they  might  be  fent   to  bed- 
lam n. 

A  few  days  after,  the  king  was  betrayed  into  another     l54** 
indifcretion,  much  more  fatal  :  An  indifcretion,  to  which 
all  the  enfuing  diforders  and  civil  wars  ought  immedi- 
ately  and   directly  to  be  afcribed.     This  was  the   im- 
peachment of  lord  Kimbolton  and  the  five  members. 

When  the  commons  employed,  in  their  remonftrance, 
language  fo  fevereand  indecent,  they  had  not  been  actuated 

m  Wh-itlocke,   p.    51.        Rufnworth,   vo\  v,  p,  4661        Nalfcr,  vol.  ii. 
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c  H  a  P.  entirely  by  inference  and  paffion  :  Their  views  were  more 
t     LV '     t  folid  and  profound.     They  confidered,  that,  in  a  violent 
164a.      attempt,  fuch  as  an  invafion  of  the  ancient  conftitution, 
the  more  leifure  was  afforded  the  people  to  reflect,  the 
lefs  would    they    be    inclined    to  fecond    that  rafh   and 
dangerous    enterprize ;    that  the  peers    would    certainly 
refufe  their  concurrence,  nor  were  there  any  hopes   of 
prevailing  on   them,  but  by  infligating  the  populace  to 
tumult  and  diforder  ;  that  the  employing  of  fuch  odious 
means  for  fo  invidious  an  end,  would,  at  long-run,  lofe 
them  all  their  popularity,  and  turn  the  tide  of  favour  to 
the  contrary  party  ;  and  that,   if  the  king  only  remained 
in  tranquillity,  and  cautioufiy  eluded  the  firft  violence  of 
the  temped,  he  would,  in  the  end,  certainly  prevail,  and 
be   able   at  lean:  to  preferve  the  ancient  laws  and   con- 
ftitution.    They  were  therefore  refolved,  if  poffible,  to 
excite  him   to  fome    violent   pafiion ;   in   hopes    that  he 
would  commit  indifcretions,  of  which  they  might  make 
advantage. 

It  was  not  long  before  they  fucceeded  beyond  their 
fondeit  wifhes.  Charles  was  enraged  to  find  that  all  his" 
conceflions  but  encreafed  their  demands  ;  that  the  people, 
who  were  returning  to  a  fenfe  of  duty  towards  him,  were 
again  roufed  to  fedition  and  tumults ;  that  the  blacked 
calumnies  were  propagated  againft  him,  and  even  the 
lrifh  mafTacre  afcribed  to  his  counfels  and  machinations  ; 
and  that  a  method  of  addrefs  was  adopted  not  only  unfuit- 
able  towards  fo  great  a  prince,  but  which  no  private 
gentleman  could  bear  without  refentment.  When  he 
confidered  all  thefe  increafing  acts  of  infolence  in  the 
commons,  he  was  apt  to  afcribe  them,  in  a  great  mea- 
fure,  to  his  own  indolence  and  facility.  The  queen  and 
the  ladies  of  the  court  farther  Simulated  his  paffion,  and 
reprcfented,  that,  if  he  exerted  the  vigour,  and  difplayed 
the  majefty  of  a  monarch,  the  daring  ufurpations  of  his 
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fubje&s  would  fhrink  before  him.  Lord  Digby,  a  man 
of  fine  parts,  but  full  of  levity,  and  hurried  on  by  preci- 
pitate paflions,  fuggefled  like  counfels ;  and  Charles,  l6*2' 
who,  though  commonly  moderate  in  his  temper,  was 
ever  difpofed  to  hafty  refolutions,  gave  way  to  the  fa- 
tal importunity  of  his  friends  and  fervants0. 

Herbert,  attorney  general,  appeared  in  the  houfe  of  Accufatj0Q 
peers,  and,  in  his  majefly's  name,  entered  an  accufationof  the  fi*e 
of  high   treafon  againft  lord  Kimbolton  and  five  com- 
moners, Hollis,  Sir  Arthur  Hazlerig,  Hambden,  Pym, 
and  Strode.     The  articles  were,    That  they  had  traiter- 
oufly  endeavoured  to   fubvert  the  fundamental  laws  and 
government  of  the  kingdom,   to  deprive  the  king  of  his 
regal  power,  and  to  impofe  on  his  fubjecls  an  arbitrary 
and  tyrannical  authority;  that  they  had  endeavoured,  by 
many  foul  afperfions  on  his  majefty  and  his  government, 
to  alienate  the  affeclions   of  his   people,  and  make  him 
odious  to  them  ;  that  they  had  attempted  to  draw  his  late 
army  to  difobedience  of  his  royal  commands,  and  to  fide 
with  them  in  their  traiterous  defigns  ;    that  they  had  in- 
vited and  encouraged  a  foreign  power  to  invade  the  king- 
dom ;  that  they  had   aimed  at  fubverting  the  rights  and 
very   being  of    parliament;    that  in  order  to  complete 
their  traiterous  defigns,  they  had  endeavoured,  as  far  as 
in  them  lay,  by  force  and  terror,  to  compel  the  parlia- 
ment to  join  with  them,  and,  to  that  end,  had  actually 
raifed   and    countenanced  tumults  ao-ainft   the  king-  and 
parliament;  and  that  they  had  traiteroufly  confpired  to 
levy  and  actually  had  levied,  war  againft  the  king  p. 

The  whole  world  ftood  amazed  at  this  important  accu- 
fation,  fo  fuddenly  entered  upon,  without  concert,  deli- 
beration, or  reflection.  Some  of  thefe  articles  ofaccufa- 
tion,  men   faid,   to  judge  by    appearance,    feem   to   be 

o  Clarendon,  vol.  ii.    p.  360.  P  Whi'locke,  p.  50.       Ru/nworth, 
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chap,  common  between  the  impeached  members  and  the  parlia- 
K  v'  '  ment ;  nor  did  thefe  perfons  appear  any  farther  active  irt 
i64z,_  the  enterprizes,  of  which  they  were  accufed,  than  fo  far 
as  they  concurred  with  the  majority  in  their  votes  and 
fpeeches.  Though  proofs,  might,  perhaps,  be  produced^ 
of  their  privately  inviting  the  Scots  to  invade  England  j 
how  could  fuch  an  attempt  be  confidered  as  treafon,  after 
the  act  of  oblivion  which  had  paffed,  and  after  that  both 
houfes,  with  the  king's  concurrence,  had  voted  that  na- 
tion three  hundred  thoufand  pounds  for  their  brotherly 
afliftance  ?  While  the  houfe  of  peers  are  fcarcely  able 
to  maintain  their  independency,  or  to  reject  the  bills  knt 
them  by  the  commons ;  will  they  ever  be  permitted  by 
the  populace,  fuppofmg  them  inclined,  to  pafs  a  fentence, 
which  muft  totally  fubdue  the  lower  houfe,  and  put  an 
end  to  their  ambitious  undertakings  I  Thefe  five  mem- 
bers, at  leaft  Pym,  Hambden,  and  Hollis,  are  the  very 
heads  of  the  popular  party ;  and  if  thefe  be  taken  off, 
what  fate  muft  be  expected  by  their  followers,  who  are 
many  of  them  accomplices  in  the  fame  treafon?  The 
punifhment  of  leaders  is  ever  the  laft  triumph  over  a 
broken  and  routed  party  j  but  furely  was  never  before 
attempted,  in  oppofition  to  a  faction,  during  the  full  tide 
of  its  power  and  fuccefs. 

But  men  had  not  leifure  to  wonder  at  the  indifcretion 
©f  this  meafure :  Their  aftonifhment  was  excited  by  new 
attempts,  ftill  more  precipitate  and  imprudent.  A  fer- 
jeant  at  arms,  in  the  king's  name,  demanded  of  the  houfe 
the  five  members  j  and  was  fent  back  without  any  pofi- 
tive  anfwer.  MefTengers  were  employed  to  fearch  for 
them,  and  arreft  them.  Their  trunks,  chambers,  and 
ftudies,  were  fealed,  and  locked.  The  houfe  voted  all 
thefe  acts  of  violence  to  be  breaches  of  privilege,  and  com- 
manded every  one  to  defend  the  liberty  of  the  members** 

9  Wbitlocke,  p.  50.     Ruihwoxtfij  vol.  v.  p.  474, 475, 
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The  king,  irritated  by  all  this  oppofition,  refolved  next  C  H  a  p 

day  to  come  in  perfon  to  the  houfe,  with  an  intention  to> / i 

demand,  perhaps  feize  in  their  prefence,  the  perfons  whom      1642. 
he  had  accufcd. 

This  refolution  was  difcoveredto  the  countefs  of  Car- 
liile,  fitter  to  Northumberland,  a  lady  of  fpirit,  wit,  and 
intrigue  r.  She  privately  fent  intelligence  to  the  five 
members  ;  and  they  had  time  to  withdraw,  a  moment 
before  the  king  entered.  He  was  accompanied  by  his 
ordinary  retinue  to  the  number  of  above  two  hundred, 
armed  as  ufual,  fome  with  halberts,  feme  with  walking 
fwords.  The  king  left  them  at  the  door,  and  he  himfelf 
advanced  alone  through  the  hall ;  while  all  the  members 
rofe  to  receive  him.  The  fpeaker  withdrew  from  his 
chair,  and  the  king  took  porTeffion  of  it.  The  fpeech, 
which  he  made,  was  as  follows  ;  "  Gentlemen,  I  am 
Ci  forry  for  this  occafjon  of  coming  to  you.  Yefterday, 
<c  I  fent  a  ferjeant  at  arms,  to  demand  fome,  who,  by  my 
<c  order,  were  accufed  of  high  treafon.  Inflead  of  obe- 
*c  dience,  I  received  a  meffage.  I  muft  here  declare  to 
*(  you,  that,  though  no  king,  that  ever  was  in  England, 
<c  could  be  more  careful  of  your  privileges  than  I  (hall 
cc  be,  yet  in  eafes  of  treafon  no  perfon  has  privilege. 
u  Therefore,  am  I  come  to  tell  you,  that  I  muft  have 
*c  thefe  men  wherefoever  I  can  find  them.  Well,  GVice 
<c  I  fee  all  the  birds  are  flown,  I  do  expect  that  you  will 
cc  fend  them  to  me  as  foon  as  they  return.  But  I  aflure 
"  you,  on  the  word  of  a  king,  I  never  did  intend  any 
*'  force,  but  mall  proceed  againft  them  in  a  fair  and  le^zl 
iC  way  :  For  I  never  meant  any  other.  And  now  fmce 
iC  I  fee  I  cannot  do  what  I  came  for,  I  think  this  is  no 
<c  unfit  occafion  to  repeat  what  I  have  faid  formerly,  that 
iC  whatever  I  have  done  in  favour  and  to  che  good  of  my 
**  fubje&s,  I  do  intend  tQ  maintain  if." 

F  Vyhitlocfce,  p.  51,      Warwick,  p.  204.  3  Whitlocke,  p.  59. 
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CHAP.  When  the  king  was  looking  around  for  the  accufed 
i  members  he  afked  the  fpeaker,  who  flood  below,  whether 
,642«  any  of  thefe  perfons  were  in  the  houfe  ?  The  fpeaker, 
falling  on  his  knee,  prudently  replied  :  "  I  have,  Sira 
<c  neither  eyes  to  fee,  nor  tongue  to  fpeak  in  this  place, 
cc  but  as  the  houfe  is  pleafed  to  dire£t  me,  whofe  fervant 
"  I  am.  And  I  humbly  afk  pardon,  that  I  cannot  give 
ci  any  other  anfwer  to  what  your  majeily  is  pleafed  to 
"  demand  of  me  r." 

The  commons  were  in  the  utmoft  diforder;  and, 
when  the  king  was  departing,  fome  members  cried  aloud, 
fo  as  he  might  hear  them,  Privilege  !  privilege  !  And  the 
houfe  immediately  adjourned  till  next  day  u. 

That  evening,  the  accufed  members,  to  {how  the 
greater  apprehenfion,  removed  into  the  city,  which  was 
their  fortrefs.  The  citizens  were  the  whole  night, 
in  arms.  Some  people,  who  were  appointed  for  that 
purpofe,  or  perhaps  actuated  by  their  own  terrors,  ran 
from  gate  to  gate,  crying  out,  that  the  cavaliers  were 
coming  to  bum  the  city,  and  that  the  king  himfelf  wa$ 
at  their  head. 

Next  morning  Charles  fent  to  the  mayor,  and  ordered 
him  to  call  a  common-council  immediately.  About  ten 
o'clock,  he  himfelf,  attended  only  by  three  or  four  lords, 
went  to  Guildhall.  He  told  the  common-council,  that 
he  was  forry  to  hear  of  the  apprehenfions  entertained  of 
him  ;  that  he  was  come  to  them  without  any  guard,  in 
order  to  fliow  how  much  he  relied  on  their  affections  j  and 
that  he  had  accufed  certain  men  of  high-treafon,  againft 
whom  he  would  proceed  in  a  legal  way,  and  therefore 
prefumed  that  they  would  not  meet  with  protection  in  the 
city.  After  many  other  gracious  expreflions,  he  told  one 
of  the  {heriffs,  who  of  the  two  was  thought  the  leaft  in- 
clined to  his  fervice,  that  he  would  dine  with  him.     He 

«  Wbitlocke,  p.  50.    May,  book  ii,  p,  20,  u  Whitlocke,  p.  51. 
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departed  the  hall  without  receiving  the  applaufe,  which  c  H  A  P. 
he  expected.     In  paffing  through   the   ftreets,   he  heard  W-v — ^4 
the  cry,  Privilege  of  parliament  !  privilege  of  parliament  I      *64*« 
refoundihg    from    all   quarters.     One    of  the    populace, 
more   infolent  than  the  reft,  drew  nigh  to  his  coach,  and 
called   out  with  a  loud   voice,  To  your  tents,  O  Ifrael ! 
the  words  employed    by  the   mutinous   Ifraelites,   when 
they  abandoned  Rehoboam,  their  ram  and  ill-counfelled 
ibvereign  w. 

When  the  houfe  of  commons  met,  they  affecled  the 
greateft  difmay  ;  and  adjourning  them'felves  for  fome  days, 
ordered  a  committee  to  fit  in  merchant-  taylors  hall  in 
the  city.  The  committee  made  an  exact  enquiry  into 
all  circumftances '  attending  the  king's  entry  into  the 
houfe  :  Every  pailionate  fpeech,  every  menacing  gefture 
of  any,  even  the  meaneft,  of  his  attendants,  was  record- 
ed and  aggravated.  An  intention  of  offering  violence 
to  the  parliament,  of  feizing  the  accufed  members  in 
the  very  houfe,  and  of  murdering  all  who  fhould  make 
refiftance,  was  inferred.  And  that  unparalleled  breach 
of  privilege,  fo  it  was  called,  was  ftill  afcribed  to  the 
counfel  of  papifts  and  their  adherents.  This  exprefiion, 
which  then  recurred  every  moment  in  fpeeches  and  me- 
morials, and  which,  at  prefent,  is  fo  apt  to  excite 
laughter  in  the  reader,  begat  at  that  time  the  deepeft  and 
moft  real  confirmation  throughout  the  kingdom. 

A  letter  was  pretended  to  be  intercepted,  and  was 
communicated  to  rhe  committee,  who  pretended  to  lay 
great  flrefs  upon  it.  One  catholic  there  congratulates 
another  on  the  accufation  of  the  members  ;  and  repre- 
fents  that  incident  as  a  branch  of  the  fame  pious  contri- 
vance, which  had  excited  the  Irifh  infurreclion,  and  by  . 
which  the  profane  heretics  would  foon  be  exterminated 
in  England  *, 

«?  Ru/h.  vol.  v.  p.  479.     Clarendon,  vol.  ii,  p.  j6i, 
?  gallon,  vol.  ii.  p,  336. 
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The  houfe  again  met ;  and,  after  confirming  the  votes 
of  their  committee,  inflantly  adjourned,  as  if  expofed  to 
1642.      tne  mofl.  eminent  perils  from  the  violence  of  their  ene- 
mies.    This    practice   they   continued    for    fome    time. 
When  the  people,  by  thefe  affected  panics,  were  wrought 
up  to  a  fufficient  degree  of  rage  and  terror,  it  was  thought 
proper,  that  the  accufed   members  fhould,  with  a  tri- 
umphant and  military  proceflicn,  take  their  feats  in  the 
houfe.     The  river  was   covered  with  boats,  and  other 
vefTels,  laden  with  fmall  pieces  of  ordnance,  and  prepared 
for  fight.     Skippon,  whom  the  parliament  had  appointed, 
by  their  own  authority,  major-general  of  the  city-mili- 
tia y,  conducted  the  members,  at  the  head  of  this  tumul- 
tuary army,  to  Weftminfler-hall.     And  when  the  popu- 
lace, by  land  and  by  water,  palled  Whitehall,  they  ftiU 
afked  with  infulting  fhouts,  What  was  become  of  the  king 
and  his  cavaliers  f   And  whither  are  they  fled  P  z 
King  leaves      The  king,  apprehenfive  of  danger  from  the  enraged 
multitude,  had  retired  to  Hampton-court,  deferted  by  all 
the  world,  and  overwhelmed  with  grief,  fhame,  and  re- 
morfe,  for  the  fatal  meafures,  into  which  he  had  been 
hurried.      His  diftrefled  fituation    he   could    no   longer 
afcribe   to  the   rigors  of  deftiny,  or   the   malignity    of 
enemies :    His   own  precipitancy  and  indifcretion   mufl: 
bear  the   blame  of  whatever  difafters  fhould  henceforth 
befal  him.     The  moft  faithful  of  his  adherents,  between 
fbrrow  and  indignation,  were  confounded  with  reflections 
on  what  had  happened,  and  what  was  likely  to  follow. 
Seeing   every  profpecl:  blafted,  faction  triumphant,  the 
difcontented  populace  inflamed  to  a  degree  of  fury,  they 
utterly   defpaired   of  fuccefs,  in   a  caufe,  to  whofe  ruin 
friends  and  enemies  feemed  equally  to  confpire. 

y  Nalfon,  vol.  ii.  p.  833.  *  Whitlocke,  p.  52,     Dugdale,  p.  82. 
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The  prudence  of  the  king;,   in  his  conduct  of  this  CHAP. 
affair,  nobody  pretended  to  juftify.     The  legality  of  hlst       v      * 
proceedings  met  with  many  and  juft  apologies;   though     ,64*» 
generally  offered  to  unwilling  ears.     No  maxim  of  law, 
it  was  faid,  is  more  eftabliihed  or  more  univerfally  allow- 
ed, than  that  privilege  of  parliament  extends  not  to  trea- 
son, felony,  or  breach  of  peace  ;  nor  has  either  houfe, 
during  former  ages,  ever  pretended,  in  any  of  thofe  cafes, 
to  interpofe  in   behalf  of  its   members.     Though  fome 
jnconveniejicies  mould  refult  from  the  obfervance  of  this 
maxim;  that  would  not  be  fufficient,  without  other  au- 
thority, to  abolifh  a  principle  eftablimed  by  uninterrupted 
precedent,  and  founded  on  the  tacit  confent  of  the  whole 
legiflature.     But  what  are  the  inconveniencies  fo  muck 
dreaded  ?  The  king,  on  pretence  of  treafon,  may  feize 
any  members  of  the  oppofits  faction,  and,    for  a  time, 
gain  to  his  partizans  the  majority  of  voices.     But  if  he 
feize  only  a  few ;  will  he  not  lofe  more  friends,  by  fuch 
a  grofs  artifice,  than  he  confines  enemies  ?    If  he  feize  a 
great  number;  is  not  this  expedient  force,  open  and  bare- 
Faced  ?    And   what  remedy,   at  all   times,  againft  fuch 
force,  but  to  oppofe   to  it  a  force,  which  is  fuperior? 
Even  allowing  that  the  king  intended  to  employ  violence, 
not  authority,  for  feizing  the  members ;  though  at  that 
time,  and  ever  afterwards,  he  pofitively  afTerted  the  con% 
trary  ;  yet  will  his  conduct  admit  of  excufe.     That  the 
hall,   where  the  parliament  affembles,   is  an  inviolable 
fanctuary,  was  never  yet  pretended.     And  if  the  com- 
mons complain  of  the  affront  offered  them,  by  an  attempt 
to  arreft  their  members  in  their  very  prefence  ;  the  blame 
muft  lie  entirely  on  themfelves,  who  had  formerly  refufed 
compliance  with  the  king's  meffage,  when  he  peaceably 
demanded  thefe  members.     The  fovereign   is  the  great 
executor  of  the  laws  ;  and  his  prefence  was  here  legally 
employed,  both  in  order  to  prevent  oppofition,  and  to 

protect 
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chap,  protect  the  houfe  againft  thofe  infults  which  their  difobe- 

LV.        r  ° 

w— v 1  dience  had  fo  well  merited. 

1642.  Charles  knew  to  how  little  purpofe  he  fhould  urge 

thefe  reafons  againft  the  prefent   fury  of  the  commons. 
He  propofed,  therefore,  by  a  meflage,  that  they  would 
agree  upon  a  legal  method,  by  which  he  might  carry  on 
his  profecution  againft  the  members,  left  farther  mifun- 
derftandings   happen    with   regard    to   privilege.     They 
defired  him  to  lay  the  grounds  of  accufation  before  the 
houfe;  and  pretended  that  they  muft  firft  judge,  whether 
it  were  proper  to  give  up  their  members  to  a  legal  "trial. 
The  king  then  informed  them,  that  he  would  wave,  for 
the  prefent,  all  profecution  :  By  fuccefiive  mefTages,  he 
afterwards  offered   a  pardon  to  the  members  -,  offered  to 
concur  in  any  law  that  mould  acquit  or  fecure  them  ; 
offered  any  reparation  to  the  houfe  for  the  breach  of  pri- 
vilege, of  which,  he   acknowledged,  they  had  reafon  to 
complain  b.     They  were  refolved  to  accept  of  no  fatif- 
faction,    unlefs    he   would   difcover  his   advifers   in   that 
illegal    meafure :    A   condition,   to   which,    they  'knew, 
that,  without  rendering   himfelf  for  ever  vile  and  con- 
temptible,   he    could   not  poffibly  fubmit.     Meanwhile, 
they  continued  to  thunder  againft  the  violation  of  parlia- 
mentary privileges,    and,    by  their   violent  outcries,    to 
inflame  the  whole  nation.    The  fecret  reafon  of  their  dif- 
pleafure,  however  obvious,  they  carefully  concealed.    In 
the   king's  accufation  of  the  members,  they  plainly  faw 
his  judgment  of  late  parliamentary  proceedings ;  and  every 
adherent  of  the  ruling  faction  dreaded  the  fame  fate,  mould 
royal  authority  be  re-eftabljfhed  in  its  ancient  luftre.    By 
the   moft  unhappy  conduct,  Charles,  while  he  extremely 
augmented,  in  his  opponents,  the  will,  had  alfo  encreafed 
the  ability,  of  hurting  him. 

V  Di;gda!',  p.  £4.     Rufhwortb,  vol.  v.  p,  484,  488,  492,  &c. 
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The   more  to  excite    the  people,  whofe  difpofitionsc  H  A  r« 

were   already  very  feditious,   the  expedient  of  petitioning  < »r— ' 

was  renewed.     A  petition  from  the  county  of  Bucking-     l64x« 
h:im   was  prefented  to  the  houfe  by  fix  thoufand  fubfcri- 
bers  who  promifed  to  live  and  die  in  defence  of  the  pri- 
vileges of  parliament c.    The  city  of  London,  the  county 
of  ElTex,  that  of  Hertford,  Surrey,  Berks,  imitated  the 
example.     A  petition  from  the  apprentices  was  gracioufly 
received  d.     Nay,  one  was  encouraged  from  the  porters  ; 
whofe  numbers   amounted,  as  they  faid,  to  fifteen  thou- 
fand0.    The  addrefs   of  that  great  body  contained   the 
fame  articles  with  all  the  others  ;  the  privileges  of  parlia- 
ment, the  danger  of  religion,  the  rebellion  of  Ireland, 
the  decay   of  trade.     The  porters   farther  defired,   that 
juftice  might  be  done  upon  offenders,  as  the  atrocioufnefs 
of  their  crimes   had  deferved.     And  they  added,  That  if 
fuch    remedies  were  any  longer  fufpended,  they  Jhould  be  forced 
to  extremities  not  fit  to  be  named,  and  make  good  the  faying^ 
"   That  neceffity  has  no  law  f." 

Another  petition  was  prefented  by  feveral  poor  peo- 
ple, or  beggars,  in  the  name  of  many  thoufands  more  ; 
in  which  the  petitioners  propofed  as  a  remedy  for  the 
public  miferies.  That  thofe  noble  worthies  of  the  houfe  of 
peers,  who  concur  with  the  happy  votes  of  the  commons,  may 
jeparate  themfelves  from  the  rejl,  and  Jit  and  vote  as  one  intire 
body.     The  commons  gave  thanks  for  this  petition  s. 

The  very  women  were  feized  with  the  fame  rage.  A 
brewer's  wife,  followed  by  many  thoufands  of  her  fex, 
brought  a  petition  to  the  houfe;  in  which  the  petitioners 
exprefTed  their  terror  of  the  papifts  and  prelates,  and  their 
dread  of  like  mafTacres,  rapes,  and  outrages,  with  thofe 
which  had  been  committed  upon  their  fex  in  Ireland. 
They  had  been  neceurtated,  they  faid,    to  imitate  the  ex- 


*  Rufhworth,  vol.  v.  p,  487, 
e  Dugdale,  p.  87. 
£  Idem,  ibid,  p.  413. 
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P.  ample  of  the  woman  of  Tekoah  :  And  they  claimed  equal 
right  with  the  men,  of  declaring,  by  petition,  their  fenfc 
i6i*.  of  the  public  caufe;  becaufe  Chrifr.  had  purchafed  them 
at  as  dear  a  rate,  and  i«  the  free  enjoyment  of  Chrift  con- 
fifts  equally  the  happinefs  of  both  fexes,  Pym  came  to 
the  door  of  the  houfe ;  and,  having  told  the  female 
zealots,  that  their  petition  was  thankfully  accepted,  and 
was  prefented  in  a  feafonable  time,  he  begged  that  their 
prayers  for  the  fuccefs  of  the  commons  might  follow  their 
petition.  Such  low  arts  of  popularity  were  affected  f 
And  by  fuch  illiberal  cant  were  the  unhappy  people  ia* 
cited  to  civil  difcord  and  convulfions  ! 

In  the  mean  time,  not  only  all  petitions,  which  favour- 
ed the  church  or  monarchy,  from  whatever  hand  they 
came,  were  difcouraged ;  but  the  petitioners  were  fent 
for,  imprifoned,  and  profecuted  as  delinquents :  An4 
this  unequal  conduct  was  openly  avowed  and  juftified. 
Whoever  defire  a  change,  it  was  faid,  muft  exprefs  their 
fentiments ;  for  how,  otherwife,  ihall  they  be  known  I 
But  thofe  who  favour  the  efTablifhed  government  in  church 
or  ftate,  fliould  not  petition  ;  becaufe  they  already  enjoy 
what  they  wifli  for  h. 

The  king  had  pollened  a  great  party  in  the  lower 
houfe,  as  appeared  in  the  vote  for  the  remonftrance  ;  and 
this  party,  had  every  new  caufe  of  difguft  been  carefully 
avoided,  would  foon  have  become  the  majority;  from 
the  odium  attending  the  violent  meafures,  embraced  by 
the  popular  leaders.  A  great  majority  he  always  pofTeffed 
in  the  houfe  of  peers,  even  after  the  bifhops  were  con- 
fined or  chafed  away;  and  this  majority  could  not  have 
been  overcome,  but  by  outrages,  which,  in  the  end, 
would  have  drawn  difgrace  and  ruin  on  thofe  who  incite^ 
them.  By  the  prefent  fury  of  the  people,  as  by  an  inun- 
dation, were  all  thefe  obftacles  fwept  away,  and  every 

>>  Clarendon^  vol.  ii.  p.  4^9. 
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rampart  of  royal  authority  laid  level   with  the  ground.  c  **  a  P. 

The  victory  was  purfued  v/ith  impetuofity  by  the  faga-  s. -j 

cious  commons,  who  knew  tne  importance  of  a  favour-  l6*x* 
able  moment  in  all  popular  commotions.  The  terror  of 
their  authority  they  extendi  over  the  whole  nation  j  and 
all  oppofition,  and  evea  all  blame  vented  in  private  con- 
verfation,  were  treated  as  ihe  rnoft  atrocious  crimes,  by 
thefe  fevere  inquultors.  Scarcely  was  it  permitted  to 
find  fault  with  the  conduct  of  any  particular  member,  if 
he  made  a  figure  in  the  houfe;  and  reflections,  thrown. 
out  on  Pym,  were  at  this  time  treated  as  breaches  of  pri- 
vilege. The  populace  without  doors  were  ready  to  exe- 
cute, from  the  leaft  hint,  the  v/ill  of  their  leaders ;  nor 
was  it  fafe  for  any  member  to  approach  either  houfe,  who 
pretended  to  controul  or  oppofe  the  general  torrent.  Af- 
ter (o  undifguifed  a  manner  was  this  violence  conducted, 
th  it  Kollis,  in  a  fpeech  to  the  peers,  deflred  to  know  the 
names  of  fuch  members  as  fhould  vote  contrary  to  the 
fentiments  of  the  commons  * :  And  Pym  faid  in  the  lower 
houfe,  that  the  people  mull:  not  be  retrained  in  the  ex- 
preffions  of  their  juft  defires  k. 

By  the  flight,  or  terror,  or  defpondency  of  the  king's 
party.,  an  undifputed  majority  remained  every-where  ta 
their  opponents ;  and  the  bills  fent  up  by  the  commons, 
which  had  hitherto  flopped  with  the  peers,  and  would 
Certainly  have  been  rejected,  now  paiTed,  and  were  pre- 
sented for  the  royal  aftent.  Thefe  were,  the  pretiing  bill 
with  its  preamble,  and  the  bill  againft  the  votes  of  the 
bifhops  in  parliament.  The  king's  authority  was  at  that 
time  reduced  to  the  loweft  ebb.  The  queen  too,  being  . 
jecretly  threatened  with  an  impeachment,  and  finding  no 
refource  in  her  hufband's  protection,  was  preparing  to 
retire  into  Holland.  The  rage  of  the  people  was,  on  ac- 
count of  her  religion,  as  well  as  her  fpiri:  and  activity, 

*  K.iflg's  Dcclar.  of  nth  cf  Aug-; ft,  1642,  '*■  Ibid. 
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CHAP,  univerfally  levelled   againfl  her.     Ufage,  the  moft  con- 
tumelious,  fhe  had  hitherto  borne  with  filent  indignation. 


364.2.  The  commons,  in  their  fury  againft  priefts,  had  feized 
her  very  confeflbr ;  nor  would  they  releafe  him  upon  her 
repeated  applications.  Even  a  vifit  of  the  prince  to  his 
mother  had  been  openly  complained  of,  and  remonftrances 
againfl:  it  had  been  prefented  to  her '.  Apprehenfive  of 
attacks  ftill  more  violent,  fhe  was  defirous  of  facilitating: 
her  efcape  ;  and  fhe  prevailed  with  the  king  to  pafs  thefe 
bills,  in  hopes  of  appealing,  for  a  time,  the  rage  of  the 
multitude  m. 

These  new  conceflions,  however  important,  the  king 
immediately  found  to  have  no  other  effec~t,  than  had  all 
the  preceding  ones  :  They  were  made  the  foundation  of 
demands  ftill  more  exorbitant.  From  the  facility  of  his 
difpofition,  from  the  weaknefs  of  his  fltuation,  the  com- 
mons believed,  that  he  could  now  refufe  them  nothing. 
And  they  regarded  the  leaft  moment  of  relaxation,  in 
their  invafion  of  royal  authority,  as  highly  impolitic, 
during  the  uninterrupted  torrent  of  their  fuccefles.  The 
very  moment  they  were  informed  of  thefe  laft  acquifitions, 
they  affronted  the  queen,  by  opening  fome  intercepted 
letters  written  to  her  by  lord  Digby  :  They  carried  up 
an  impeachment  againft  Herbert,  attorney-general,  for 
obeying  his  mafter's  commands  in  accufing  their  mem- 
bers n.  AndJ  they  profecuted,  with  frefh  vigour,  their 
plan  of  the  militia,  on  which  they  refted  all  future  hopes 
of  an  uncoutrouled  authority. 

The  commons  were  fenfible,  that  monarchical  govern- 
ment, which,  during  fo  many  ages,  had  been  eftablifhed 
in  England,  would  foon  regain  fome  degree  of  its  former 
dignity,  after  the  prefent  tempeft  was  ovrrblown  ;  nor 
would  all  their  new-invented  limitations  be  able  totally 

r 
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to  fupprefs  an  authority,  to  which  the  nation  had  ever  c  HAP. 
been  accuftomed.  The  (word  alone,  to  which  all  hn-t 
man  ordinances  muft  fubmit,  could  guard  their  acquired  l6*2* 
power,  and  fully  enfure  to  them  perfonal  fafety  againft 
the  rifing  indignation  of  their  fovereign.  This  point, 
therefore,  became  the  chief  object  of  their  aims.  A 
large  magazine  of  arms  being  placed  in  the  town  of  Hull, 
they  difpatched  thither  Sir  John  Hotham,  a  gentleman  of 
confiderable  fortune  in  the  neighbourhood,  and  of  an  an- 
cient family ;  and  they  gave  him  the  authority  of  gover- 
nor. They  fent  orders  to  Goring,  governor  of  Portfmouth, 
to  obey  no  commands  but  fuch  as  he  fhould  receive  from 
the  parliament.  Not  content  with  having  obliged  the 
kino-  to  difplace  Lunsford,  whom  he  had  appointed  go- 
vernor of  the  Tower  °,  they  never  ceafed  foliciting  him, 
till  he  had  alfo  difplaced  Sir  John  Biron,  a  man  of  unex- 
ceptionable character,  and  had  beftowed  that  command 
on  Sir  John  Conyers  ,  in  whom  alone,  they  faid,  they 
could  repofe  confidence.  After  making  a  fruitlefs  at- 
tempt, in  which  the  peers  refufed  their  concurreifce,  to 
give  public  warning,  that  the  people  fhould  put  them- 
felves  in  a  pofture  of  defence  againft  the  enterprizes  of 
papifts  and  other  ill-affefled  perfons  p,  they  now  refolved, 
by  a  bold  and  decifive  ftroke,  to  feize  at  once  the  whole 
power  of  the  fword,  and  to  confer  it  entirely  on  their  own 
creatures  and  adherents. 

The  fevere  votes,  patted  in  the  beginning  of  this  par- 
liament, againft  lieutenants  and  their  deputies,  for  exer- 
cifing  powers  afTumed  by  all  their  predeceflbrs,  had  totally 
difarmed  the  crown,  and  had  not  left  in  any  magiftrate 
military  authority,  fufficient  for  the  defence  and  fecurity 
of  the  nation.  To  remedy  this  inconvenience  now  ap- 
peared neceflary.  A  bill  was  introduced  and  palled  the 
two  houfes,  which  reftored  to  lieutenants  and  deputies 

o  Rui"h.  vol,  v.  p.  459,  P  Nalfon,  vol.  ii.  p.  850. 
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chap,  the  fame  powers,  of  which  the  votes  of  the  commons' 
*  j  had  bereaved  them  -9  but  at  the  fame  time  the  names  of 
*64*.  all  the  lieutenants  were  inferted  in  the  bill ;  and  thefe 
coniifted  entirely  of  men,  in  whom  the  parliament  could 
confide.  And  for  their  conduct,  they  were  accountable, 
by  the  exprefs  terms  of  the  bill,  not  to  the  king,  but  to 
the  parliament. 

The  policy  purfued  by  the  commons,  and  which  had 
hitherto  fucceeded  to  admiration,  was,  to  aftonifh  the 
king  by  the  boldnefs  of  their  enterprizes,  to  intermingle 
no  fwectnefs  with  their  feverity,  to  employ  expreflions  no 
lefs  violent  than  their  pretention?,  and  to  make  him  fen- 
fible  in  what  little  eftimation  they  held  both  his  perfon 
and  his  dignity.  To  a  bill  fo  deftructive  of  royal  autho- 
rity, they  prefixed,  with  an  infolence  feemingly  wanton, 
a  preamble  equally  dimonourable  to  the  perfcnal  character 
of  the  king.  Thefe  are  the  words  :  "  Whereas  there  has 
*6  been  of  late  a  moft  dangerous  and  defperate  defign 
*'  upon  the  houfe  of  commons,  which  we  have juft  caufe 
*c  to  believe  an  effect  of  the  bloody  counfels  of  papifls 
*c  and  other  ill-affected  perfons,  who  have  already  raifed 
*c  a  rebellion  in  the  kingdom  of  Ireland.  And  whereas, 
**  by  reafon  of  many  dilcoveries,  we  cannot  but  fear  they 
46  will  proceed,  not  only  to  ftir  up  the  like  rebellions  and 
*'  infurrections  in  this  kingdom  of  England  ;  but  alfo  to. 
*'  back  them  with  forces  from  abroad,  &c  9." 

Here  Charles  firft  ventured  to  put  a  flop  to  his  con- 
ceflions  j  and  that  not  by  a  refufal,  but  a  delay.  When 
this  demand  was  made ;  a  demand,  which,  if  granted, 
the  commons  juftly  regarded  as  the  laft  they  mould  ever 
have  occafion  to  makej  he  was  at  Dover,  attending  the 
queen  and  the  princefs  of  Orange,  in  their  embarkation. 
He  replied,  that  he  had  not  now  leifure  to  confider  a  mat- 
ter of  fo  great  importance,  and  muft,  therefore  refpite  his 
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ianfwer  till  his  return  r.     The  parliament  inftantly  dif-c  H  A  p. 

patched  another  melTage  to  him,  with  folicitations  ftill -  _/ 

more  importunate.  They  exprefTed  their  great  grief  on  ^JJ* 
account  of  his  majefty's  anfwer  to  their  juft  and  neceiTary 
petition.  They  reprefented,  that  any  delay,  during  dan- 
gers and  diffractions  fo  great  and  preffing,  was  not  lefs 
unfatisfaclory  and  deftructive  than  an  abfolute  denial. 
They  infilled,  that  it  was  their  duty  to  fee  put  in  execu- 
tion a  meafure  fo  necefTary  for  public  fafety.  And  they  gt  y  k 
affirmed,  that  the  people,  in  many  counties,  had  applied 
to  them  for  that  purpofe,  and,  in  fome  places,  were,  of 
themfelves  and  by  their  own  authority,  providing  againfl 
thofe  urgent  dangers,  with  which  they  were  threatened  s. 

Even  after  this  infolence,  the  king  durft  not  venture 
upon  a  flat  denial.  Befides  excepting  to  the  preamble, 
which  threw  fuch  dimonour  upon  him,  and  protefling 
the  innocence  of  his  intentions,  when  he  entered  the 
houfe  of  commons  ;  he  only  defired  that  the  military  au- 
thority, if  it  were  defective,  fhould  firft  be  conferred 
upon  the  crown  ;  and  he  promifed  to  bellow  commifiions, 
but  fuch  as  fhould  be  revocable  at  pleafure,  on  the  fame 
perfons  whom  the  parliament. had  named  in  the  bill  t«> 
By  a  former  meflage,  he  had  exprelTed  his  wifhes,  that 
they  would  lay  before  him,  in  one  view,  all  the  concef- 
fions,  which  they  deemed  requifite  for  the  fettlement  of 
the  nation.  They  pretended,  that  they  were  expofed  to 
perils  fo  dreadful  and  imminent,  that  they  had  notleifure 
for  fuch  a  work  u.  The  expedient,  propofed  by  the  king, 
fcemed  a  fufHcient  remedy  during  this  emergence;  and 
yet  maintained  the  prerogatives  of  the  crown  entire  and 
unbroken. 

But  the  intentions  of  the  commons  were  wide  of  this  ift  Mirch, 

purpofe,  and  their  panics  could  be  cured  by  one  remedy 
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'•  alone.  They  iniiantly  replied,  that  the  dangers  and  dif- 
tepmers  of  the  nation  were  fuch  as  could  endure  no  longer 
delay ;  and  unlefs  the  king  fpeedily  complied  with  their 
demands,  they  lhould  be  conftrained,  for  the  fafety  of 
prince  and  people,  to  difpofe  of  the  militia  by  the  autho- 
rity of  both  houfes,  and  were  refolved  to  do  it  accordingly. 
They  averted,  that  thofe  parts  of  the  kingdom,  which 
had,  from  their  own  authority,  put  themfelves  in  a  pofture 
of  defence  during  thefe  prevailing  fears  and  jealoufies, 
had  acted  fuitably  to  the  declarations  and  directions  of 
both  houfes,  and  conformably  to  the  laws  of  the  king- 
dom* And  while  they  thus  menaced  the  king  with  their 
powers  they  invited  him  to  fix  his  refidence  at  London 
where,  they  knew,  he  would  be  entirely  at  mercy  w. 

"  I  am  (o  much  amazed  at  this  menage,"  faid  the 
king  in  his  prompt  reply,  "  that  I  know  not  what  to  an- 
*'  fv/er.  You  fpeak  of  jealoufies  and  fears  !  Lay  your 
"  hands  on  your  hearts,  and  afk  yourfelves,  whether  I 
5i  may  not  likewifebe  difturbed  with  fears  and  jealoufies  : 
4-  And  if  fo,  I  allure  you,  that"  this  mefiage  has  nothing 
46  leiiened  them. 

"  As  to  the  militia,  I  thought  fo  much  of  it  before  I 
"  gave  that  anfwer,  and  am  fo  much  allured,  that  the 
fiC  anfwer  is  agreeable  to  what  in  juflice  or  reafon  you 
u  can  afk,  or  I  in  honour  grant,  that  I  fhall  not  alter  it 
u  in  any  point* 

"  For  my  refidence  near  you,  I  wiih  it  might  be  fafe 
<e  and  honourable,  and  that  I  had  no  caufe  to  abfent  my* 
46  felf  from  Whitehall :  Afk  yourfelves  whether  I  have 
"  not  x. 

5,5  What  would  you  have?  Have  I  violated  your 
*<  lav/s  ?  Have  I  denied  to  pafs  a/iy  bill  for  the  eafe  and 

*  Ru&wcruY,  part  lii,  voJ.  i.  chap,  ir,  p,  5*3*  *  Idem.  vol.  r» 
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"  fecurlty  of  my  fubje<5ls  ?  I  do  not  afk  what  you  havec  H  A  p- 
sc  done  for  me.  t         *     ,j 

u  Have  any  of  my  people  been  tranfported  with  fears     *  *** 
<c  and  apprehenfions  ?  I  offer  as  free  and  general  a  par- 
<£  don  as  yourfelves  can  devife.    All  this  confidered,  there 
"  is  a  judgment  of  heaven  upon  this  nation,  if  thefe  dif- 
€<  tractions  continue. 

<c  God  fo  deal  with  me  and  mine  as  all  my  thoughts 
66  and  intentions  are  upright  for  the  maintenance  of  the 
"  true  proteftant  profeflion,  and  for  the  obfervance  and 
"  prefervation  of  the  laws ;  and  I  hope  God  will  blefs 
"  and  affift  thofe  laws  (or  my  prefervation  r," 

No  fooner  did  the  commons  defpair  of  obtaining  the 
king's  confent  to  their  bill,  than  they  inftantly  voted,  that 
thofe  who  advifed  his  majefly's  anfwer  v/ere  enemies  to  the 
ftate,  and  mifchievous  projectors  againft  the  fafety  of  the 
nation  ;  that  this  denial  is  of  fuch  dangerous  confequence, 
that,  if  his  majefty  perfift  in  it,  it  will  hazard  the  peace 
and  tranquillity  of  all  his  kingdoms,  unlefs  fome  fpeedy 
remedy  be  applied  by  the  wifdom  and  authority  of  both 
houfes  ;  and  that  fuch  of  the  fubjecls  as  have  put  them- 
felves  in  a  porcure  of  defence  againft  the  common  danger, 
have  done  nothing  but  what  is  juftifiable,  and  approved 
by  the  houfe  z. 

Lest  the  people  might  be  averfe  to  the  fecondingof  all 
thefe  ufurpationsj  they  were  plied  anew  with  rumours  of 
danger,  with  the  terrors  of  invafion,  with  the  dread  of 
Englifh  and  Irifh  papifts;  and  the  moft  unaccountable 
panics  were  fpread  throughout  the  nation.  Lord  Digby 
having  entered  Kingfton  in  a  coach  and  fix,  attended  by 
a  fewlivery-fervants,  the  intelligence  was  conveyed  to  Lon- 
don ;  and  it  was  immediately  voted,  that  he  had  appeared 
in  a  hoftile  manner,  to  the  terror  and  affright  of  his  ma- 

y  Rufhworth,  vol.v.  p,  532,  z  Ibid,  part  iii.  vol,  i.  chap,  ir,     - 
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c  H^A  P.  jefty»s  fubjecSts,  and  had  levied  war  againft  the  king  and 

*— ^ 'kingdom  a.     Petitions  from  all  quarters  loudly  demanded 

of  the  parliament  to  put  the  nation  in  a  pofture  of  de- 
fence ;  and  the  county  of  Stafford  in  particular  expreffed 
fuch  dread  of  an  infurre&ion  among  the  papifts,  that 
every  man,  they  faid,  was  conftrained  to  (land  upon  his 
guard,  not  even  daring  to  go  to  church  unarmed  b. 

That  the  fame  violence  by  which  he  had  fo  long  been 
oppreifed,  might  not  ftill  reach  him,  and  extort  his  con- 
sent to  the  militia  bill,  Charles  had  refolved  to  remove 
farther  from  London :  And  accordinglv,  taking  the  prince 
King  arrives  0f  Wales  and  the  duke  of  York  along  with  him,  he  ar- 
rived, by  flow  journies,  at  York,  which  he  determined 
for  fome  time  to  make  the  place  of  his  refidence.     The 
dirtant  parts  of  the  kingdom,  being  removed  from  that 
furious  vortex  of  new  principles  and  opinions,  which  had 
tranfported  the  capital,  ftill  retained  a  fincere  regard  for 
the  church    and   monarchy  ;   and   the  king   here   found 
marks  of  attachment  beyond  what  he  had  before  expect- 
ed c.     From  ail  quarters  of  England,  the  prime  nobility 
and  sentry,  either  perfonally,  or  by  meflages  and  letters, 
expreffed  their  duty  towards  him  ;   and  exhorted  him  to 
fave  himfelf  and   them   from  that   ignominious  flavcry, 
with  which  they  were  threatened.     The  fmall  interval  of 
time,  which  had  patted  fince  the  fatal  accufation  of  the 
members,  had  been  fufficient  to  open  the  eyes  of  many, 
and  to  recover  them  from  the  aftonifhment,  with  which 
at  firft  they  had   been  feized.     One  rafh  and  pafiionate 
attempt  of  the  king's  feemed  but  a  fmall  counterbalance 
to  fo  many  ads  of  deliberate  violence,  which  had  been 
offered  to  him,  and  every  branch  of  the  legiflature  :  And, 
however  fweet  the   found   of  liberty,   many  refolved    to 
adhere  to  that  moderate  freedom  tranfmitted  them  from 

a  Clarendon.     Rufh.  p?rt  iii.  vol,  i,  chap,  ii,  p,  495,  b  Dugciale, 
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•their  anceftors,  and  now  better  fecured  by  fuch  important  C  H  a  p. 
conceilions  ;   rather  than,  by  engaging  in  a  giddy  fearch ,  j 

after  more  independence,  run   a  manifeft  fifk,  either  of     1642. 
incurring  aciuel  fubjedtion,  or  abandoning  all  law  and 
order. 

Chart  es,  finding  himfelf  fupported  by  a  confiderabie 
party  in  the  kingdom,  began  to  fpealc  in  a  firmer  tone, 
and  to  retort  the  accufations  of  the  commons  with  a  vi- 
gour, which  he  had  not  before  exerted.  Notwithftand- 
ing  their  remo:  (trances,  and  menaces,,  and  infults,  he 
(till  perfifted  in  rerufmg  their  bill  -t  and  they  proceeded 
to  frame  an  ordinance,  in  which,  by  the  authority  of  the 
two  houfes,  without  the  king's  confent,  they  named  lieu- 
tenants for  all  the  counties,  and  conferred  on  them  the 
command  of  the  whole  military  force,  of  all  the  guards, 
ganifons,  and  forts  of  the  kingdom.  He  iftued  proclama- 
tions againft  this  manifeft  ufurpation  ;  and,  as  he  pro- 
fefled  a  refolution  ftricl'y  to  obferve  the  law  himfelf,  fo 
was  he  determined,  he  faid,  to  oblige  every  other  perfon 
to  pay  it  a  like  obedience.  The  name  of  the  king  was 
fo  effential  to  all  laws,  and  (o  familiar  in  all  acts  of  exe- 
cutive authority,  that  the  parliament  was  afraid,  had  they 
totally  omitted  it,  that  the  innovation  would  be  too  fen- 
fible  to  the  people.  In  all  commands,  therefore,  which 
they  conferred,  they  bound  the  perfons  to  obey  the  orders 
of  his  majefty,  fignified  by  both  houfes  of  parliament. 
And,  inventing  a  diftinclion,  hitherto  unheard  of,  between 
the  office  and  the  perfon  or  the  king ;  thofe  very  forces, 
which  they  employed  againft  him,  they  levied  in  his  name, 
and  by  his  authority  d. 

It  is  remarkable  how  much  the  topics  of  argument 
were  now  reverfed  between  the  parties.  The  king,  while 
he  acknowledged  his  former  error,  of  employing  a  plea 
of  neceftity,  in  order  to  infringe  the  laws  and  conftitu- 

4  Ku/hworth,  vol.  v.  p.  52$, 
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C  H  A  P.  tion,  warned  the  parliament  not  to  imitate  an  example, 
on  which  they  threw  fuch  violent  blame  ;  and  the  parlia- 
ment, while  they  cloathed  their  perfonal  fears  or  ambition 
under  the  appearance  of  national  and  imminent  danger, 
made  unknowingly  an  apology  for  the  moft  exceptionable 
part  of  the  king's  conduit.  That  the  liberties  of  the 
people  were  no  longer  expofed  to  any  peril  from  royal 
authority,  (o  narrowly  circumfcribed,  fo  exactly  defined, 
fo  much  unfupported  by  revenue  and  by  military  power, 
might  be  maintained  upon  very  plaufible  topics  :  But 
that  the  danger,  allowing  it  to  have  any  exiflence,  was 
not  of  that  kind  j  great,  urgent,  inevitable ;  which  dif- 
folves  all  law  and  levels  all  limitations,  feems  apparent 
from  the  fimpleft  view  of  thefe  tranfaclions.  So  obvi- 
ous indeed  was  the  king's  prefent  inability  to  invade  the 
constitution,  that  the  fears  and  jealoufies,  which  operated 
on  the  people,  and  pufhed  them  fo  furiouily  to  arms,  were 
undoubtedly  not  of  a  civil,  but  of  a  religious  nature.  The 
diftempered  imaginations  of  men  were  agitated  with  a  con- 
tinual dread  of  popery,  with  a  horror  againfl  prelacy,  with 
an  antipathy  to  ceremonies  and  the  liturgy,  and  with  a 
violent  affection  for  whatever  was  moft  oppofite  to  thefe 
objects  of  averfion.  The  fanatical  fpirit,  let  loofe,  con- 
founded all  regard  to  eafe,  fafety,  intereft  j  and  diflblved 
every  moral  and  civil  obligation5. 

Each  party  was  now  willing  to  throw  on  its  antago- 
nift  the  odium  of  commencing  a  civil  war;  but  both  of 
them  prepared  for  an  event  which  they  deemed  inevitable. 
To  gain  the  people's  favour  and  good  opinion,  was  the 
chief  point  on  both  fides.  Never  was  there  a  people  lefs 
corrupted  by  vice,  and  more  actuated  by  principle,  than 
the  Englifh  during  that  period  :  Never  were  there  indivi- 
duals who  poffefTed  more  capacity,  more  courage,  more 

public  fpirit,  more  difinterefted  zeal.     The  infuflon  of 

I 

e  See  note  [DDJ  at  the  end  of  the  volume. 
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one  ingredient,  in  too  large  a  proportion,  had  corrupted  c  ha  p. 
all  thefe  noble  principles,  and  converted  them  into  the. 
moft  virulent  poifon.     To  determine  his  choice  in  the     >642' 
approaching  contefts,  every  man  hearkened  with  avidity 
to  the  reafons  propofed  on  both  fides.     The  war  of  the 
pen  preceded  that  of  the  fword,  and  daily  fharpened  the 
humours  of  the  oppofite  parties.     Befides  private  adven- 
turers without  number,  the  king  and  parliament  them* 
felves  carried  on  the  controverfy,  by  melTages,  remon- 
ftrances,  and  declarations ;  where  the  nation  was  really 
the  party,  to  whom  all  arguments  were  addreffed.    Charles 
had  here  a  double  advantage.     Not  only  his  caufe  was 
more  favourable,  as  fupporting  the  ancient  government 
in  church  and  ftate  againft  the  moft  illegal  pretenfions  : 
It  was  alfo  defended  with  more  art  and  eloquence.    Lord 
Falkland  had  accepted  the  office  of  fecretary;  a  man  who 
adorned  the  pureft  virtue  with  the  richeft  gifts  of  nature, 
and  the  moft  valuable  acquifitions  of  learning.     By  him, 
afiifted  by  the  king  himfelf,  were  the  memorials  of  the 
royal  party  chiefly  compofed.     So  fenfible  was  Charles  of 
his  fuperiority  in   this  particular,  that  he  took  care  to 
difperfe  every-where  the  papers  of  the  parliament  toge- 
ther with  his  own,  that  the  people  might  be  the  more  en- 
abled, by  comparifon,  to  form  a  judgment  between  them  ; 
The  parliament,  while  they  diftributed  copies  of  their 
own,  were  anxious  to  fupprefs  all  the  king's  compofi* 
tions  f. 

To  clear  up  the  principles  of  the  conftitution,  to  mark 
the  boundaries  of  the  powers  entrufted  by  law  to  the  fe^» 
veral  members,  to  (how  what  great  improvements  the 
whole  political  fyftem  had  received  from  the  king's  late 
conceffions,  to  demonftrate  his  entire  confidence  in  his 
people,  and  his  reliance  on  their  affections,  to  point  out 
the  ungrateful  returns  which  had  been  made  him,  and 

f  Ru/hworth,  vol.  v.  p.  751. 
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c  H7^  p'  the  enormous  encroachments,  infults,  and  indignities,  to 

^^-^--J  which  he  had  been  expofed  ;  thefe  were  the  topics,  which, 

*642»     with  fo  much  juftnefs  of  reafoning  and  propriety  of  ex- 

prefiion,  were  infilled  on  in  the  king's  declarations  and 

rem  on  ft  ranees  s. 

Though  thefe  writings  were  of  confequence,  and 
tended  much  to  reconcile  the  nation  to  Charles,  it  was 
evident  that  they  would  not  be  decifive,  and  that  keener 
weapons  mufl  determine  the  controverfy.  To  the  ordi- 
nance of  the  parliament  concerning  the  militia,  the  king 
oppofed  his  commiflions  of  array.  The  counties  obeyed 
the  one  or  the  other,  according  as  they  flood  affected. 
And  in  many  counties,  where  the  people  were  divided, 
mobbi fn  combats  and  ikirmifhes  enfued  b.  The  parlia- 
ment, on  this  occafion,  went  fo  far  as  to  vote,  "  That 
"  when  the  lords  and  commons  in  parliament,  which  is 
<c  the  fupreme  court  of  judicature,  {hall  declare  what  the 
"  law  of  the  land  is,  to  have  this  not  only  queftioned, 
<£  but  contradicted,  is  a  high  breach  of  their  privileges  V* 
This  was  a  plain  affuming  of  the  whole  legiflative  autho- 
rity, and  exerting  it  in  the  moil  material  article,  the  go- 
vernment of  the  militia.  Upon  the  fame  principles  they 
pretended,  by  a  verbal  criticifm  on  the  tenfe  of  a  Latin 
verb,  to  ravifh  from  the  king  his  negative  voice  in  the 
legiflature  k, 

The  magazine  of  Hull  contained  the  arms  of  all  the 
forces  levied  againfl  the  Scots  ;  and  Sir  John  Hotham, 
the  governor,  though  he  had  accepted  of  a  commifiion 
from  the  parliament,  was  not  thought  to  be  much  dif- 

E  See  note  [EEJ  at  the  end  of  the  volume.  h  May,  book  ii.  p.  99. 

i  Rufti worth,  vol.  v.  p.  534. 

fe  The  king,  by  his  coronation  oath,  promifrs  that  he  would  maintain  the 
laws  and  cuftoms  which  the  people  had  chofen,  quas  <vu!gus  eiegerit :  The  par- 
liament pretended,  that  eiegerit  meant  pall  cbufe  ;  and  tonfequemly,  that  the 
king  had  no  right  to  refute  any  bills  which  ihould  be  presented  him.  See 
.K  jih'tfonh,  vol.  v.  p*  5?o. 
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affected  to  the  church  and  monarchy.    Charles,  therefore, C  H^A  P. 

entertained  hopes,   that,   if  he  prefented  himfelf  at  Hull* ,_/ 

before  the  commencement  of  hoftilities,  Hotham,  over-  l64*« 
awed  by  his  prefence,  would  admit  him  with  his  retinue; 
after  which  he  might  eafily  render  himfelf  matter  of  the 
place.  But  the  governor  was  on  his  guard.  Hefhutthe 
gates,  and  refufed  to  receive  the  king,  who  defired  leave 
to  enter  with  twenty  perfons  only.  Charles  immediately 
proclaimed  him  traitor,  and  complained  to  the  parliament 
of  his  difobedience.  The  parliament  avowed  and  juftified 
the  action  '. 

The  county  of  York  levied  a  guard  for  the  king  ofpr<.para« 
600  men  :  For  the  kings  of  England  had  hitherto  lived tl0ns* 
amono-  their  fubjects  like  fathers  among  their  children, 
and  had  derived  all  their  fecurity  from  the  dignity  of  their 
character,  and  from  the  protection  of  the  laws.  The 
two  houfes,  though  they  had  already  levied  a  guard  for 
themfelves  ;  had  attempted  to  feize  all  the  military  power, 
all  the  navy,  and  all  the  forts  of  the  kingdom  ;  and  had 
openly  employed  their  authority  in  every  kind  of  warlike 
preparations  :  Yet  immediately  voted,  "  That  the  king, 
#  feduced  by  wicked  counfel,  intended  to  make  war 
46  againft  his  parliament,  who,  in  all  their  confultations 
M  and  actions,  had  propofed  no  other  end,  but  the  care 
"  of  his  kingdoms,  and  the  performance  of  all  duty  and 
*'  loyalty  to  his  perfon  ;  that  this  attempt  was  a  breach 
"  of  the  truft  repofed  in  him  by  his  people,  contrary  to 
•*  his  oath,  and  tending  to  a  dtflblution  of  the  govern- 
iC  ment;  and  that  whoever  fhould  aflift  him  in  fuch  a 
tc  war,  were  traitors  by  the  fundamental  laws  of  the 
"  kingdom  m." 

The  armies,  which  had  been  every-where  raifed  on 
pretence  of  the  fervice  in  Ireland,  were  henceforth  more 

1  Whitlocke,  p.  55.      Rafhworth,  vol.  v.  p.  565*  &c.      May,  book  it. 
p.  51.  m  Whitlocke,  p.  57.     Ruihworth,  vol.  v.  p.  717.      Dugdaley 

j.  93.     May?  book  ii.  p.  54. 
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P  openly  inJifted  by  the  parliament  for  their  own  purpofes, 
and  the  command  of  them  was  given  to  the  earl  of  EfTex. 
1642.  in  London  no  lefs  than  four  thoufand  men  inlifted  in  one 
day  n.  And  the  parliament  voted  a  declaration,  which 
they  required  every  member  to  fubfcribe,  that  they  would 
live  and  die  with  their  general. 

icth  June,  The  y  iflued  orders  for  bringing  in  loans  of  money  and 
plate,  in  order  to  maintain  forces  which  mould  defend 
the  king  and  both  houfes  of  parliament :  For  this  ftile 
they  ftil!  preferred.  Within  ten  days,  vaft  quantities  of 
plate  were  brought  to  their  treafurers.  Hardly  were  there 
men  enow  to  receive  it,  or  room  fufficient  to  flow  it : 
And  many,  with  regret,  were  obliged  to  carry  back  their 
offerings,  and  wait  till  the  treafurers  could  find  leifure  to 
receive  them.  Such  zeal  animated  the  pious  partizans  of 
the  parliament,  efpecially  in  the  city  !  The  women  gave 
up  all  the  plate  and  ornaments  of  their  houfes,  and  even 
their  filver  thimbles  and  bodkins,  in  order  to  fupport  the 
good  cauje  againft  the  malignants  °. 

Meanwhile  the  fplendor  of  the  nobility,  with  which 
the  king  was  environed,  much  eclipfed  the  appearance  at 
Weftminfter.  Lord-keeper  Littleton,  after  fending  the 
great  feal  before  him,  had  fled  to  York.  Above  forty 
peers  of  the  fir  ft  rank  attended  the  king  p  ;  whilft  the 
houfe  of  lords  feldom  confuted  of  more  than  fixteen  mem- 
bers. Near  the  moiety  too  of  the  lower  houfe  abfented 
themfelves  from  counfels,  which  they  deemed  fo  full  of 
danger.  The  commons  fent  up  an  impeachment  againft 
nine  peers,  for  deferring  their  duty  in  parliament.  Their 
own  members  alfo,  who  mould  return  to  them,  they 
voted  not  to  admit,  till  fatisfied  concerning  the  reafon  of 
their  abfence, 

»  Vicar'a  God  in  the  mount.  ©  Whitlocke,  p.  58.     Dugdale^ 

p.  96,  99,  p  May,  book  ii.  p.  59. 
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Charles  made  a  declaration  to  the  peers,  who  attended  CHAP. 
him,  that  he  expected  from  them  no  obedience  to  any  y__  -^j 
commands  which  were  not  warranted  by  the  laws  of  the     j64*« 
land.     The  peers  anfwered  this  declaration  by  a  proteil, 
in  which  they  declared  their  refolution  to  obey  no  com- 
mands but  fuch  as  were  warranted  by  that  authority <?. 
,  By  thefe  deliberate  engagements,  fo  worthy  of  an  Eng- 
lish prince  and  Englifti  nobility,  they  meant  to  confound 
the  furious  and  tumultuary  refolutions  taken  by  the  par* 
Jiament. 

The  queen,  difpofmg  of  the  crown-jewels  in  Holland, 
had  been  enabled  to  purchafe  a  cargo  of  arms  and  ammu- 
nition. Part  of  thefe,  after  efcaping  many  perils,  arriyed 
fafely  to  the  king.  His  preparations  were  not  near  fo 
forward  as  thofe  of  the  parliament.  In  order  to  remove 
all  jealoufy,  he  had  refoived,  that  their  ufurpations  and 
illegal  pretenfions  (hould  be  apparent  to  the  whole  world, 
and  thought,  that,  to  recover  the  confidence  of  the  peoples 
was  a  point  much  more  material  to  his  interefr,  than  the 
collecting  of  any  magazines,  ftores  or  armies,  which 
might  breed  appreheniions  of  violent  or  illegal  counfels. 
But  the  urgent  necefrity  of  his  fituation  no  longer  admit- 
ted of  delay.  He  now  prepared  himfelf  for  defence, 
With  a  fpirit,  activity,  and  addrefs,  which  neither  the 
one  party  apprehended,  nor  the  other  expected,  he  em-» 
ployed  all  the  advantages  which  remained  to  him,  and 
roufed  up  his  adherents  to  arms.  The  refources  of  this 
prince's  genius  encreafed  in  proportion  to  his  difncalties; 
and  he  never  appeared  greater  than  when  plunged  into  the 
deepeft  perils  and  diftrefTes.  From  the  mixed  character, 
indeed,  of  Charles,  arofe  in  part  the  misfortunes,  in 
which  England  was  at  this  time  involved.  His  political 
errors,  or  rather  weakneffes,  had  raifed  him  inveterate 

1  Rufliworth,  vol.  v,  p.  626,  €27.       May,  book  u.  p.  85.      Warwick, 
p*  SIO. 
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C  H  A  P. enemies:  His  eminent  moral  virtues  had  procured  him 
i,  zealous  partizans  :  And  between  the  hatred  of  the  one, 

164a.  an(j  tne  afFc£tions  of  the  other,  was  the  nation  agitated 
with  the  moft  violent  convulfions. 

That  the  king  might  defpair  of  all  compofition,  the 
parliament  fent  him  the  conditions,  on  which  they  were 
willing  to  come  to  an  agreement.  Their  demands,  con- 
tained in  nineteen  proportions,  amounted  to  a  total  abo- 
lition of  monarchical  authority.  They  required,  that  no 
man  fhould  lemain  in  the  council,  who  was  not  agreeable 
to  p  rliament ;  that  no  deed  of  the  king's  fhould  have 
validity,  unlefs  it  pafTed  the  council,  and  was  attefted 
under  their  hand  ;  that  all  the  officers  of  ftate  and  princi- 
pal judges  inould  be  chofen  with  confent  of  parliament, 
and  enjoy  their  offices  for  life  ;  that  none  of  the  royal 
family  fhould  marry  without  confent  of  parliament  or 
council  ;  that  the  laws  fhould  be  executed  againft  catho- 
lics ;  that  the  votes  of  popifh  lords  mould  be  excluded  ; 
that  the  reformation  of  the  liturgy  and  church-govern- 
ment mould  have  place,  according  to  advice  of  parlia- 
ment; that  the  ordinance,  with  regard  to  the  militia,  be 
fubmitted  to  ;  that  the  juftice  of  parliament  pafs  upon  all 
delinquents  ;  that  a  general  pardon  be  granted,  with  fuch 
exceptions  as  mould  be  advifed  by  parliament;  that  the 
forts  and  caftles  be  difpofed  of  by  confent  of  parliament ; 
and  that  no  peer  be  made  but  with  confent  of  both 
houfes  r. 

"  Should  I  grant  thefe  demands,"  faid  the  king  in 
reply,  "  I  may  be  waited  on  bareheaded  ;  I  may  have  my 
"  hand  killed  ;  the  title  of  Majefty  may  be  continued  to 
"  me ;  and  The  kings  authority ,  fignified  by  both  houfesy  may 
"  ftill  be  the  frile  of  your  commands;  I  may  have  fwords 
**  and  maces  carried  before  me,  and  pleafe  myfelf  with  the 
**  fight  of  a  crown  and  fcepter  (though  even  thefe  twigs 

1  Rufhwoith,  vol,  ¥.  p.  713.     May,  book  ii.  p,  5^. 
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K  would  not  long  flourish,  when  the  ftock  upon  which  CHAP. 
<c  they  grew  was  dead)  :  But  as  to  true  and  real  power,  v_sr—_ j 
u  I  mould  remain  but  the  outfide,  but  the  picture,  but     l6*2' 
M  the  fign  of  a  king  s."     War  on  any  terms  was  efteem- 
ed,  by  the  king  and  all  his  counfellors,  preferable  to  fo 
ignominious  a   peace.     Charles  accordingly  refolved   to 
fupport  his  authority  by  arms.     "  His  towns,"  he  faid, 
M  were  taken  from  him,  his  fhips,  his  arms,  his  money ; 
**  but  there  ftill  remained  to  him  a  good  caufe,  and  the 
"  hearts  of  his  loyal  fubje&s,  which,  with  God's  blefiing, 
"  he  doubted  not,  would  recover  all  the  reft."     Collect- 
ing therefore  fome  forces,  he  advanced  fouthwards  ;  and 
at  Nottingham  he  erected   his  royal  ftandard,  the  open  15th  Aug, 
fignal  of  difcord  and  civil  war  throughout  the  kingdom* 

*  Rufh worth,  yoI.  y,  p.  7*8.    Warwick,  p,  189, 
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CHAP.      LVI. 

Commencement  of  the  civil  war — —State  of  parties-— 

Battle  of  Edgehill Negociation  at  Oxford 

Victories  of  the  royalifts  in  the  weft Battle  of 

Stratton Of  Lav f down — Of  Roundway-down 

— Death  of  Hambden — <*# Briftol  taken* Siege 

cfGloucefter Battle  of  Newbury Jclions  in 

the  north  of  England Solemn  league  and  cove- 
nant  Arming  of  the  Scots State  of  Ireland. 

C  *lvt  P'  ^7[/^^^  two  names»  f°  &cred  in  the  Englifh  con- 

\_     y-  _j    W     ftitution  as  thofe  of  King  and  Parliament, 

1642.     were  placed  in  oppofition  ;  no  wonder  the  people  were  di- 

Commence-  r  l  l  »       * 

mentofthe  vided  in  their  choice,  and  were  agitated  with  the  moft 

civil  war.         .   ■  .       r  .  ,  c  o  • 

violent  animolities  and  tactions. 

The  nobility,  and  more  confiderable  gentry,  dreading 
a  total  confufion  of  rank  from  the  fury  of  the  populace, 
inlifted  themfelves  in  defence  of  the  monarch,  from  whom 
they  received,  and  to  whom  they  communicated  their 
State  of  par-  ]uftre#  Animated  with  the  fpirit  of  loyalty,  derived 
from  their  anceflors,  they  adhered  to  the  ancient  princi- 
ples of  the  conftitution,  and  valued  themfelves  on  exert- 
ing the  maxims,  as  well  as  inheriting  the  pofTe/Iions,  of 
the  old  Englim  families.  And  while  they  paffed  their 
time  moftly  at  their  country-feats,  they  were  furprifed  to 
hear  of  opinions  prevailing,  with  which  they  had  ever 
been  unacquainted,  and  which  implied,  not  a  limitation, 
but  an  abolition  almoft  total,  of  monarchical  authority. 

The  city  of  London,  on  the  other  hand,  and  moft  of 
the  great  corporations,  took  part  with  the  parliament,  and 

q  adopted 
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adopted  with  zeal  thofe  democratical  principles,  on  which  CHAP. 

L  V  1, 

the  pretentions  of  that  alTembly  were  founded.  The  go-  v_ ^— j 
vernment  of  cities,  which  even  under  abfolute  monar-  ,6**' 
chies,  is  commonly  republican,  inclined  them  to  this 
party :  The  fmall  hereditary  influence,  which  can  be 
retained  over  the  induftrious  inhabitants  of  towns  ;  the 
natural  independence  of  citizens ;  and  the  force  of  popular 
currents  over  thofe  more  numerous  aflbciations  of  man- 
kind ;  all  thefe  caufes  gave,  there,  authority  to  the  new 
principles  propagated  throughout  the  nation.  Many 
families  too,  which  had  lately  been  enriched  by  com- 
merce, faw  with  indignation,  that  notwithstanding  their 
opulence,  they  could  not  raife  themfelves  to  a  level  with 
the  ancient  gentry :  They  therefore  adhered  to  a  power, 
by  whofe  fuccefs  they  hoped  to  acquire  rank  and  confider- 
tion  *.  And  the  new  fplendor  and  glory  of  the  Dutch 
commonwealth,  where  liberty  fo  happily  fupported  induf- 
try,  made  the  commercial  part  of  the  nation  defire  to  fee 
a  like  form  of  government  eftablifhed  in  England. 

The  genius  of  the  two  religions,  fo  clofely  at  this 
time  interwoven  with  politics,  correfponded  exactly  to 
thefe  divifions.  The  preibyterian  religion  was  new, 
republican,  and  fuited  to  the  genius  of  the  populace  : 
The  other  had  an  air  of  greater  fhow  and  ornament,  was 
eftabliihed  on  ancient  authority,  and  bore  an  affinity  to 
the  kingly  and  ariftocratical  parts  of  the  conftitution. 
The  devotees  of  prefbytery  became  of  courfe  zealous  par- 
tizans  of  the  parliament :  The  friends  of  the  epifcopal 
church  valued  themfelves  on  defending  the  rights  of 
monarchy. 

Some  men  alfo  there  were  of  liberal  education,  who, 
being  either  carelefs  or  ignorant  of  thofe  difputes,  ban- 
died about  by  the  clergy  01  both  fides,  afpired  to  nothing 
.but  an  eafy  enjoyment  of  life,  amidft  the  jovial  entertain-- 

*  Clatendon,  vol,  iij;  p,  4, 
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CHAP,  ment  and  focial  intercourfe  of  their  companions.  All 
'  _,  thefe  flocked  to  the  king's  ftandard,  were  they  breathed 
164*.  a  freer  air,  and  were  exempted  from  that  rigid  precifenefs 
and  melancholy  aufterity,  which  reigned  among  the  par- 
liamentary party. 

Never  was  a  quarrel  more  unequal  than  feemed  at 
firft  that  between  the  contending  parties  :  Almoft  every 
advantage  lay  againft  the  royal  caufe.  The  king's  reve- 
nue had  been  feized,  from  the  beginning,  by  the  parlia- 
ment, who  iiTued  out  to  him,  from  time  to  time,  fmall 
fums  for  his  prefent  fubfiftence;  and  as  foon  as  he  with- 
drew to  York,  they  totally  flopped  all  payments.  Lon- 
don and  all  the  fea-ports,  except  Newcaftle,  being  in 
their  hands,  the  cuftoms  yielded  them  a  certain  and  con- 
siderable fupply  of  money ;  and  all  contributions,  loans^ 
and  impofitions,  were  more  eafily  raifed  from  the  cities, 
which  poflefTed  the  ready  money,  and  where  men  lived 
under  their  infpeclion,  than  they  could  be  levied  by  the 
king  in  thofe  open  countries,  which,  after  fome  time, 
declared  for  him. 

The  feamen  naturally  followed  the  difpofition  of  the 
fea-ports,  to  which  they  belonged  :  And  the  earl  of 
Northumberland,  lord  admiral,  having  embraced  the 
party  of  the  parliament,  had  appointed  at  their  defire,  the 
earl  of  Warwic  to  be  his  lieutenant;  who  at  once  efta- 
blifhed  his  authority  in  the  fleet,  and  kept  the  entire  do- 
minion of  the  fea  in  the  hands  of  that  alTembly. 

All  the  magazines  of  arms  and  ammunition  were 
from  the  firft  feized  by  the  parliament ;  and  their  fleet 
intercepted  the  greater  part  of  thofe  which  were  fent  by 
the  queen  from  Holland.  The  king  was  obliged,  in 
order  to  arm  his  followers,  to  borrow  the  weapons  of  the 
train-bands,  under  promife  of  reftoring  them  as  foon  as 
peace  fhould  be  fettled  in  the  kingdom. 

The 
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The  veneration  for  parliaments  was  at  this  time  ex-  chap. 
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treme  throughout  the  nation  u.     The  cuflom  of  reviling  '    j 

thofe  affemblies  for  corruption,  as  it  had  no  pretence,  (o  >^4*» 
was  it  unknown,  during  all  former  ages.  Few  or  no  in- 
ftances  of  their  encroaching  ambition  or  felfifh  claims  had 
Jiitherto  been  obferved.  Men  confidered  the  houfe  of 
commons,  in  no  other  light  than  as  the  reprefentatives  of 
the  nation,  whofe  intereft  was  the  fame  with  that  of  the 
public,  who  were  the  eternal  guardians  of  law  and  liberty, 
and  whom  no  motive,  but  the  neceffary  defence  of  the 
people,  could  ever  engage  in  an  oppofition  to  the  crown. 
The  torrent,  therefore,  of  general  affection,  ran  to  the 
parliament.  What  is  the  great  advantage  of  popularity  ; 
the  privilege  of  affixing  epithets  fell  of  courfe  to  that 
party.  The  king's  adherents  were  the  Wicked  and  the 
Malignant :  Their  adverfaries  were  the  Godly  and  the 
Well-affected.  And  as  the  force  of  the  cities  was  more 
united  than  that  of  the  country,  and  at  once  gave  fhelter 
and  protection  to  the  parliamentary  party,  who  could 
eafily  fupprefs  the  royalifts  in  their  neighbourhood  ;  almoft 
the  whole  kingdom,  at  the  commencement  of  the  war, 
feemed  to  be  in  the  hands  of  the  parliament". 

What  alone  gave  the  king  fome  compenfation  for  all 
the  advantages  pofleiTed  by  his  adverfaries,  was,  the  na- 
ture and  qualities  of  his  adherents.  More  bravery  and 
activity  were  hoped  for,  from  the  generous  fpirit  of  the 
nobles  and  gentry,  than  from  the  bafe  difpofition  of  the 
multitude.  And  as  the  men  of  eftates,  at  their  own  ex- 
pence,  levied  and  armed  their  tenants  ;  befides  an  attach- 
ment to  their  mailers,  greater  force  and  courage  were  to 
be  expected  in  thefe  ruftic  troops,  than  in  the  vicious  and 
enervated  populace  of  cities. 

The  neighbouring  ftates  of  Europe,  being  engaged  in 
violent  wars,  little   interefted  thjemfelves   in   thefe  civil 

*  Walker,  p.  336.  w  Warwick,  p.  318. 
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chap,  commotions  ;  and  this  ifland  enjoyed  the  fin gular  advan- 
tage (for  fuch  it  furely  was)  of  fighting  out  its  own 
quarrels  without  the  interpofition  of  foreigners.  France, 
from  policy,  had  fomented  the  firft  diforders  in  Scotland ; 
had  fent  over  arms  to  the  Irifh  rebels;  and  continued  to 
give  countenance  to  theEnglifh  parliament:  Spain,  from 
bigotry,  furnifhed  the  Irifh  with  fome  fupplies  of  money 
and  arms.  The  prince  of  Orange,  clofely  allied  to  the 
crown,  encouraged  Englifh  officers,  who  ferved  in  the 
Low  Countries,  to  enlifl  in  the  king's  army  :  The  Scot- 
tish officers,  who  had  been  formed  in  Germany,  and  in 
the.  late  commotions,  chiefly  took  part  with  the  parlia- 
ment. 

The  contempt,  entertained  by  the  parliament,  for  the 
king's  party,  was  fo  great,  that  it  was  the  chief  caufe  of 
pufliing  matters  to  fuch  extremities  againft  him;  and 
many  believed  that  he  never  would  attempt  refiftance, 
but  muil  foon  yield  to  the  pretenfions,  however  enormous, 
of  the  two  houfes.  Even  after  his  ftandard  was  erected, 
men  could  not  be  brought  to  apprehend  the  danger  of  a 
civil  war  ;  nor  was  it  imagined,  that  he  would  have  the 
imprudence  to  enrage  his  implacable  enemies,  and  render 
his  own  condition  more  defperate,  by  oppofing  a  force, 
which  was  fo  much  fuperior.  The  low  condition,  in 
which  he  appeared  at  Nottingham,  confirmed  all  thefe 
hopes.  His  artillery,  though  far  from  numerous,  had 
been  left  at  York,  for  want  of  horfes  to  tranfport  it. 
Bcfides  the  trained  bands  of  the  county,  raifed  by  Sir 
John  Pigby,  the  fherifF,  he  had  not  gotten  together  above 
three  hundred  infantry.  His  cavalry,  in  which  confided 
his  chief  ftrength,  exceeded  not  eight  hundred,  and  were 
very  ill  provided  with  arms.  The  forces  of  the  parlia- 
ment lay  at  Northampton,  within  a  few  days  march  of 
him  ;  and  confuted  of  above  fix  thoufand  men,  well 
armed  and  well  appointed.    Had  thefe  troops  advanced 

upon 
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upon  him,    they  muft   foon   have    diflipated   the   fmallc  HAP, 

force,    which   he  had   aflembled.     By  purfuing  him  inv^—y r 

his  retreat,  they  had  fo  difcredited  his  caufe  and  dif-  ,642» 
couraged  his  adherents,  as  to  have  for  ever  prevented  his 
collecting  an  army  able  to  make  head  againft  them.  But 
the  earl  of  EfTex,  the  parliamentary  general,  had  not  yet 
received  any  orders  from  his  matters  x.  What  rendered 
them  fo  backward,  after  fuch  precipitate  fteps  as  they  had 
formerly  taken,  is  not  eafily  explained.  It  is  probable, 
that,  in  the  extreme  diftrefs  of  his  party,  confifted  the 
prefent  fafety  of  the  king.  The  parliament  hoped,  that 
the  royalifts,  fenfible  of  their  feeble  condition,  and  con- 
vinced of  their  flender  refources,  would  difperfe  of  them- 
felves,  and  leave  their  adverfaries  a  victory,  fo  much  the 
more  complete  and  fecure,  as  it  would  be  gained  without 
the  appearance  of  force,  and  without  bloodfhed.  Per- 
haps too,  when  it  became  neceflary  to  make  the  conclud- 
ing ftep,  and  offer  barefaced  violence  to  their  fovereign, 
their  fcruples  and  apprehenfions,  though  not  fufficient  to 
overcome  their  refolutions,  were  able  to  retard  the  execu- 
tion of  them  y. 

Sir  Jacob  Aftley,  whom  the  king  had  appointed  major- 
general  of  his  intended  army,  told  him,  that  he  could 
jiot  give  him  affurance  but  he  might  be  taken  out  of  his 
bed,  if  the  rebels  mould  make  a  brifk  attempt  to  that  pur- 
pofe.  All  the  king's  attendants  were  full  of  well-grounded 
apprehenfions.     Some  of  the  lords  having  defired  that  a 
mefTage  might  be  fent  to  the  parliament,  with  overtures 
to  a  treaty;  Charles,  who  well  knew,  that  an  accommo- 
dation, in  his  prefent   condition,  meant  nothing  but  a 
total  fubmiffion,  haftily  broke   up  the   council,  left  this 
propofal  mould  be  farther  infilled  on.    But  next  day,  the 
earl  of  Southampton,  whom  no  one  could  fufpe£t  of  bafe 
or  timid  fentiments,  having  offered  the  fame  advice  in 

x  Clarendon,  vol.  iii,  p.  t,  2.  Y  Idem,  ibid.  p.  iS. 
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C  ji  a  P.  council,  it  was  hearkened  to  with  more  coolnefs  and  deliber- 
^J^J^j  ation.  He  urged,  that,  though  fuch  a  ftep  would  probably 
1642.  encreafe  the  infolenee  of  the  parliament;  this  was  fo  far 
from  being  an  objection,  that  fuchdifpofitionsmuft  necef- 
farily  turn  to  the  advantage  of  the  royal  caufe  :  That  if  they 
refufed  to  treat,  which  was  more  probable,  the  very  found 
of  peace  was  fo  popular,  that  nothing  could  more  difguft 
the  nation  than  fuch  haughty  feverity  :  That  if  they  ad- 
mitted of  a  treaty,  their  propofals,  confidering  their  pre- 
fent  fituation,  would  be  fo  exorbitant,  as  to  open  the  eyes 
of  their  mcft  partial  adherents,  and  turn  the  general 
favour  to  the  king's  party  :  And  that,  at  worft,  time 
might  be  gained  by  this  expedient,  and  a  delay  of  the 
imminent  danger,  with  which  the  king  was  at  prefent 
threatened  z. 

Charles,  on  afTembling  the  council,  had  declared 
againft  all  advances  towards  an  accommodation  ;  and  had 
faid,  that,  having  now  nothing  left  him  but  his  honour, 
this  lafl  poiTeffion  he  was  refolved  fteadily  to  preferve, 
and  rather  to  perifh  than  yield  any  farther  to  the  preten- 
fions  of  his  enemies  a.  But  by  the  unanimous  defire  of 
the  counfellors,  he  was  prevailed  on  to  embrace  South- 
ampton's advice.  That  nobleman,  therefore,  with  Sir 
John  Colepeper  and  Sir  William  Uvedale,  was  difpatched 
to  London,  with  offers  of  a  treaty  b.  The  manner,  in 
which  they  were  received,  gave  little  hopes  of  fuccefs. 
Southampton  was  not  allowed  by  the  peers  to  take  his 
feat ;  but  was  ordered  to  deliver  his  meffage  to  the  ufher, 
and  immediately  to  depart  the  city  :  The  commons  fhow- 
e  1  little  better  difpofition  towards  Colepeper  and  Uvedale  c. 
Both  houfes  replied,  that  they  could  admit  of  no  treaty 
with  the  king,  till  he  took  down  his  ftandard,  and  recalled 
his  proclamations,  in  which  the  parliament  fuppofed  them- 

z  Clarendon,   vol.  iii.   p.  7,  a  Idem,  ibid. 
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felves  to  be  declared  traitors.     The  kino:,  by  a  fecond  chap. 
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mefTage,  denied  any  fuch  intention  againft  the  two 
houfes  ;  but  offered  to  recal  thefe  proclamations,  provided  ]<542« 
the  parliament  agreed  to  recal  theirs,  in  which  his  adher- 
ents were  declared  traitors.  They  defired  him  in  return 
to  difmifs  his  forces,  to  refide  with  his  parliament,  and 
to  give  up  delinquents  to  their  juftice  ;  that  is,  abandon 
himfelf  and  his  friends  to  the  mercy  of  his  enemies  t?. 
Both  parties  flattered  them  felves,  that,  by  thefe  meflagcs 
and  replies,  they  had  gained  the  ends,  which  they  pro- 
pofed  e.  The  king  believed,  that  the  people  were  made 
fufficiently  fenfible  of  the  parliament's  infolence  and  aver- 
fion  to  peace  :  The  parliament  intended  by  this  vigour 
in  their  refolutions,  to  fupport  the  vigour  of  their  mili- 
tary operations. 

The  courage  of  the  parliament  was  increafed,  befides 
their  great  fuperiority  of  force,  by  two  recent  events, 
which  had  happened  in  their  favour.  Goring  was  gover- 
nor of  Portfmouth,  the  beft  fortified  town  in  the  king- 
dom, and,  by  its  fituation,  of  great  importance.  This 
man  feemed  to  have  rendered  himfelf  an  implacable  ene- 
my to  the  king,  by  betraying,  probably  magnifying,  the 
fecret  cabals  of  the  army  ;  and  the  parliament  thought, 
that  his  fidelity  to  them  might,  on  that  account,  be  en?- 
tirely  depended  on.  But  the  fame  levity  of  mind  ftill 
attended  him,  and  the  fame  difregard  to  engagements  and 
profeffions.  He  took  underhand  his  meafures  with  the 
court,  and  declared  againft  the  parliament.  But,  though 
he  had  been  fufficiently  fupplied  with  money,  and  long 
before  knew  his  danger;  fo  fmajl  was  his  forefight,  that 
Jie  had  left  the  place  entirely  deftitute  of  provifions,  and, 
in  a  few  days,  he  was  obliged  to  furrender  to  the  parlia- 
mentary forces F, 

d  Ruftiworth,  vol.  v.  p.  786.     Dugdale,  p.  102.  e  Whitlocke,  p.  59, 
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chat.      The    marquis  of  Hertford  was   a  nobleman  of  the 

f         ,0-reateft  quality  and  character  in  the  kingdom,  and  equally 

1642.  with  the  king,  defcended,  by  a  female,  from  Henry  VII. 
During  the  reign  of  James,  he  had  attempted,  without 
having  obtained  the  confent  of  that  monarch,  to  marry 
Arabella  Stuart,  a  lady  nearly  related  to  the  crown  ;  and 
upon  difcovery  of  his  intentions,  had  been  obliged,  for 
fome  time,  to  fly  the  kingdom.  Ever  after,  he  was 
looked  on  with  an  evil  eye  at  court,  from  which,  in  a 
great  meafure,  he  withdrew  ;  and  living  in  an  indepen- 
dent manner,  he  addicted  himfelf  entirely  to  literary 
occupations  and  amufements.  In  proportion  as  the  king 
declined  in  popularity,  Hertford's  character  flourifhed 
with  the  people ;  and  when  this  parliament  aflembled, 
no  nobleman  pofTefTed  more  general  favour  and  authority. 
By  his  fagacity,  he  foon  perceived,  that  the  commons,  not 
content  with  correcting  the  abufes  of  government,  were 
carried,  by  the  natural  current  of  power  and  popularity, 
into  the  oppofite  extreme,  and  were  committing  viola- 
tions, no  lefs  dangerous  than  the  former,  upon  the  Eng- 
lifti  constitution.  Immediately  he  devoted  himfelf  to  the 
fupport  of  the  king's  falling  authority,  and  was  prevailed 
with  to  be  governor  to  the  young  prince,  and  refide  at 
court,  to  which,  in  the  eyes  of  all  men,  he  gave,  by  his 
prefence,  a  new  lullre  and  authority.  So  high  was  his 
character  for  mildiVefs  and  humanity,  that  he  ftill  pre- 
ferved,  by  means  of  thefe  popular  virtues,  the  public 
favour ;  and  every  one  was  fenfible  of  the  true  motive  of 
his  change.  Notwithstanding  his  habits  of  eafeand  ftudy, 
he  now  exerted  himfelf  in  railing  an  army  for  the  king; 
and  being  named  general  of  the  weftern  counties,  where 
his  intereft  chiefly  lay,  he  began  to  afTcmble  forces  in  So- 
merfetfhire.  By  the  affiftance  of  lord  Seymour,  lord 
Paulet,  John  Digby,  fon  of  the  earl  of  Briirol,  Sir  Fran- 
cis Hawley,  and   others,  he  had  drawn    together   fome 

appearance. 
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appearance  of  an  army  ;  when  the  parliament,  apprehen-C  hap. 
five  of  the  danger,  fent  the  earl  of  Bedford,  with  a  con-  ,_         '    1 
fiderable  force  againft  him.     On  his  approach,  Hertford      i<*4*- 
was  obliged  to  retire  into  Sherborne  caftle;  and,  finding 
that    place    untenable,    he    himfelf    pafTed    over    into 
Wales,  leaving  Sir  Ralph  Hopton,  Sir  John  Berkeley, 
Digby,  and  other  officers,  with  their  horfe,  confifling  of 
about  a  hundred  and  twenty,  to  march  into  Cornwal,  in 
hopes  of  finding  that  county    better  prepared  for  their 
reception  &. 

All  the  difperfed  bodies  of  the  parliamentary  army 
were  now  ordered  to  march  to  Northampton ;  and  the 
earl  of  Effex,  who  had  joined  them,  found  the  whole 
amount  to  15,000  men  h.  The  king,  though  his  camp 
had  been  gradually  reinforced  from  all  quarters,  was  (en^ 
fible  that  he  had  no  army,  which  could  cope  with  fo 
formidable  a  force  -,  and  he  thought  it  prudent,  by  flow 
marches,  to  retire  to  Derby,  thence  to  Shrewfbury,  in 
order  to  countenance  the  levies,  which  his  friends  were 
making  in  thofe  parts,  At  Wellington,  a  day's  march 
from  Shrewfbury,  he  made  a  rendezvous  of  all  his  forces, 
and  caufed  his  military  orders  to  be  read  at  the  head  of 
every  regiment.  That  he  might  bind  himfelf  by  reci- 
procal ties,  he  folemnly  made  the  following  declaration 
before  his  whole  army  : 

"I  do  promife,  in  the  prefence  of  Almighty  God, 
"  and  as  I  hope  for  his  bleffing  and  protection,  that  I 
%c  will,  to  the  utmoft  of  my  power,  defend  and  maintain 
u  the  true  reformed  proteftant  religion,  eftablimed  in  the 
*c  church  of  England,  and,  by  the  grace  of  God,  in  the 
cc  fame  will  live  and  die. 

"  I  desire  that  the  laws  may  ever  be  the  rneafure  of 
<c  my  government,  and  that  the  liberty  and  property  of 
'*  the  fubjeft  may  be  preferved  by  them  with  the  fame 

J  Clarendon,  vol,  vi,  p.  2,  3,  &c.  h  Whi'.locke,  p  6o- 
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c  k  a  p.  «  care  as  my  own  juft  rights.     And  if  it  pleafe  God,  by 

^ 1 <c  his  blefTIng  on  this  army,  raifed  for  my  neceflary  de- 

1642.      «  fencej  t0  preferve  me  from  the  prefent  rebellion  ;   I  do 

folemnly  and  faithfully  promife,  in  the  fight  of  God, 
c  to  maintain  the  juft  privileges  and  freedom  of  parlia- 
<£  ment,  and  to  govern  to  the  utmofr  of  my  power,  by 
*<  the  known  ftatutes  and  cuftoms  of  the  kingdom,  and 
"  particularly,  to  obferve  inviolably  the  laws,  to  which 
"  I  have  given  my  co.ifent  this  parliament.  Meanwhile, 
"  if  this  emergence,  and  the  great  neceility,  to  which  I 
€i  am  driven,  beget  any  violation  of  lawr,  I  hope  it  {hall 
46  be  imputed  by  God  and  man  to  the  authors  of  this 
"  war;  not  to  me,  who  have  fo  earneftly  laboured  to 
<c  preferve  the  peace  of  the  kingdom. 

M  When  I  willingly  fail  in  thefe  particulars,  I  fhall 
"  expect  no  aid  or  relief  from  man,  nor  any  protection 
"  from  above:  But  in  this  refolution,  I  hope  for  the 
"  chearful  affiftance  of  all  good  men,  and  am  confident 
"  of  the  bleffing  of  heaven  V 

Though  the  concurrence  of  the  church  undoubtedly 
encreafed  the  king's  adherents,  it  may  fafely  be  affirmed, 
that  the  high  monarchical  doctrines,  fo  much  inculcated 
by  the  clergy,  had  never  done  him  any  real  fervice.  The 
bulk  of  that  generous  train  of  nobility  and  gentry,  who 
now  attended  the  king  in  his  diftrefles,  breathed  the  fpirit 
of  liberty  as  well  as  of  loyalty :  And  in  the  hopes  alone 
of  his  fubmitting  to  a  legal  and  limited  government, 
were  they  willing  in  his  defence  to  facrifice  their  lives 
and  fortunes. 

While  the  king's  army  lay  at  Shrewsbury,  and  he 
was  employing  himfelf  in  collecting  money,  which  he 
received,  though  in  no  great  quantities,  by  voluntary 
contributions,  and  by  the  plate  of  the  univerfities,  which 
was  fent  him ;  the  news  arrived  of  an  action,  the  firii 

i  Clarendon,  vol.  iii.  p.  16,  17.     Dugdale,  p.  104. 
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which  had  happened   in  thefe  wars,  and  where  he  was  chap. 

fuccefsful.  u^v^— i 

On  the  appearance  of  commotions  in  England,  the  i6|4.< 
princes  Rupert  and  Maurice,  fons  of  the  unfortunate  Pa* 
latine,  had  offered  their  fervice  to  the  king  ;  and  the 
former,  at  that  time,  commanded  a  body  of  horfe,  which 
had  been  fent  to  Worcefter,  in  order  to  watch  the  mo- 
tions of  EfTex,  who  was  marching  towards  that  city.  No 
fooner  had  the  prince  arrived*  than  he  faw  fome  cavalry 
of  the  enemy  approaching  the  gates.  Without  delay,  he 
brifkly  attacked  them,  as  they  were  defiling  from  a  lane, 
and  forming  themfelves.  Colonel  Sandys,  who  led  them, 
and  who  fought  with  valour,  being  mortally  wounded, 
fell  from  his  horfe.  The  whole  party  was  routed,  and 
was  purfued  above  a  mile.  The  prince  hearing  of  Efiex's 
approach,  retired  to  the  main  body  k.  This  rencounter, 
though  in  itfelf  of  fmall  importance,  mightily  raifed  the 
reputation  of  the  royalifts,  and  acquired  to  prince  Rupert 
the  character  of  promptitude  and  courage  ;  'qualities, 
which  he  eminently  difplayed  during  the  whole  courfe  of 
the  war. 

The  king,  on  muftering  his  army,  found  it  amount 
to  10,000  men.  The  earl  of  Lindefey,  who  in  his  youth 
had  fought  experience  of  military  fervice  in  the  Low 
Countries  J,  was  general  :  Prince  Rupert  commanded  the 
horfe  :  Sir  Jacob  Aitley,  the  foot :  Sir  Arthur  Afton, 
the  dragoons  :  Sir  John  Heydon,  the  artillery.  Lord 
Bernard  Stuart  was  at  the  head  of  a  troop  of  guards. 
The  eftates  and  revenue  of  this  Tingle  troop,  according  to 
lord  Clarendon's  computation,  were  at  leaft  equal  to  thpfe 
of  all  the  members,  who,  at  the  commencement  of  war, 
voted   in  both  houfes.     Their  fervants,  under  the  com- 

fc  Clarendon,  vol,  iii,  p,  25,     May,  book  iii.  p.  10.  1  He  was  then 

lQrd  Willoughby* 
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c  H  A  P.mand  of  Sir  William  Killigrew,  made  another  troop,  and 
t  *    j  always  marched  with  their  matters  m. 

1642.         With  this  army  the  king  left  Shrewfbury,  refolving 
to  give  battle  as  foon  as  poflible  to  the  army  of  the  parlia- 
ment, which,  he  heard,  was  continually  augmenting  by 
fupplies  from  London.     In  order  to  bring  on  an  action, 
he  directed  his  march  towards  the  capital,  which,  he 
knew,  the  enemy  would  not  abandon  to  him.    EfTex  had 
now  received  his  inftrucYions.     The  import  of  them  was* 
to  prefent  a  moft  humble  petition  to  the  king,  and  to 
refcue   him  and  the  royal  family  from  thofe  defperate 
malignants,  who  had  feized  their  perfons  n.     Two  days 
after  the  departure  of  the  royal  ifts  from  Shrewfbury,  he 
left  Worcefter,     Though  it  be  commonly  eafy  in  civil 
wars  to  get  intelligence,  the  armies  were  within  fix  miles 
of  each  other,  ere  either  of  the  generals  was  acquainted 
with  the  approach  of  his  enemy.     Shrewfbury  and  Wor- 
cefler,  the  places  from  which  they  fet  out,  are  not  above 
twentv  miles  diftant ;  yet  had  the  two  armies  marched 
ten  days  in  this  mutual  ignorance.    So  much  had  military 
fkill,  during  a  long  peace,  decayed  in  England0. 
Battle  of         The  royal  army  lay  near  Banbury  :  That  of  the  par- 
Edgchill.    jiamen(-5  at  Keinton,  in  the  county  of  Warwic.    Prince 
23d  of  oa.  Rupert  fent  intelligence  of  the  enemy's  approach.     Tho5 
the  day  was  far  advanced,  the  king  refolved  upon  the 
attack  :   EfTex  drew  up  his  men  to   receive   him.     Sir 
Faithful  Fortefcue,  who  had  levied  a  troop  for  the  Irifh 
wars,    had   been  obliged  to  ferve  in  the  parliamentary 
army,  and  was  now  pofted  on  the  left  wing,  commanded 
by  Ramfay,   a  Scotchman.     No  fooner  did  the  king's 
army  approach,  than  Fortefcue,  ordering  his  troop  to 
difcharge  their  piftols  in  the  ground,  put  himfeif  under 

m  Clarendon,  vol.  iii.  p.  41.     Warwic,  p.  231.  n  Whitlocke, 
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the  command  of  prince  Rupert.     Partly  from  this  inci-  CHAP. 

dent,  partly  from  the  furious  fhock  made  upon  them  byv fL^j 

the   prince ;    that   whole   wing  of   cavalry  immediately     l64*« 
fled    and  were  purfued  for  two  miles.     The  right  wing 
of  the  parliament's  army  had  no  better  fuccefs.     Chafed 
from  their  ground  by  Wilmot  and  Sir  Arthur  Afton,  they 
alfo  took  to  flight.  The  king's  body  of  referve,  commanded 
by  Sir  John  Biron,  judging,  like  raw  foldiers,  that  all 
was  over,  and  impatient  to  have  fome  fhare  in  the  action, 
heedlefsly  followed  the  chace,  which  their  left  wing  had 
precipitately  led  them.     Sir  William  Balfour,  who  com- 
manded   EfTex's  referve,    perceived  the   advantage :    He 
wheeled  about  upon  the  king's  infantry,  now  quite  un- 
furnilhed  of  horfe  ;  and  he  made  great  havoc  among  them, 
Lindefey,  the  general,  was  mortally  wounded,  and  taken 
prifoner.     His  fon,  endeavouring  his  refcue,  fell  likewife 
into  the  enemy's  hands.     Sir  Edmund  Verney,  who  car- 
ried the  king's  ftandard,   was  killed,   and  the  ftandard 
taken  ;  but   it  was   afterwards  recovered.     In  this  fitua- 
tion,  prince  Rupert,  on  his  return,  found  affairs.     Every 
thing  bore  the  appearance  of  a  defeat,  inftead  of  a  victory, 
with   which  he  had  haftily  flattered  himfelf.     Some  ad- 
vifed  the  king  to  leave  the  field  :  But  that  prince  rejected 
fuch  pusillanimous  counfel.     The  two  armies  faced  each 
other  for  fome  time,  and  neither  of  them  retained  courage 
fufficient  for  a  new  attack.     All  night  they  lay  under- 
arms ;  and  next  morning  found  themfelves  in  fight  of 
each  other.     General,  as  well  as  foldier,  on  both  fides, 
feemed  averfe  to  renew  the  battle.     EfTex  firft  drew  off, 
and  retired   to  Warwic.     The  king  returned  to  his  for- 
mer quarters.     Five   thoufand  men  are  faid  to  have  been 
found  dead  on  the  held  of  battle  ;  and  the  lofs  of  the  two 
armies,  as  far  as  we  can  judge  by  the  oppofite  accounts, 
was  nearly  equal.     Such  was  the  event  of  this  firfl  battle, 
fought  at  Keinton,  or  Ed?e-hill  p. 

P  Clarendon,  vol.  in.  0.  44,  &c.     M3y,  book  iii.  p.  jS,  &c. 
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CHAP.       Some  of  Eflex's  horfe,  who  had  been  driven  off  the 

LVJ. 

^g^_^B.  field  in  the  beginning  of  the  action,  flying  to  a  great  dif- 
*64*«  tance,  carried  news  of  a  total  defeat,  and  {truck  a  mighty 
terror  into  the  city  and  parliament.  After  a  few  days,  a 
more  juft  account  arrived  ;  and  then  the  parliament  pre- 
tended to  a  complete  victory  <J.  The  king  alfo,  on  his 
part,  was  not  wanting  todifplay  his  advantages ;  though, 
except  the  taking  of  Banbury,  a  few  days  after,  he  had 
few  marks  of  victory  to  boafr.  of.  He  continued  his 
-  march,  and  took  pofleffion  of  Oxford,  the  only  town  in 
his  dominions,  which  was  altogether  at  his  devotion. 

After  the  royal  army  was  recruited  and  refrefned  ; 
as  the  weather  ftill  continued  favourable,  it  was  again 
put  in  motion.  A  party  of  horfe  approached  to  Reading, 
of  which  Martin  was  appointed  governor  by  the  parlia- 
ment. Both  governor  and  garrifon  were  feized  with  a 
panic,  and  fled  with  precipitation  to  London.  The  king, 
hoping  that  every  thing  would  yield  before  him,  advanced 
with  his  v/hole  army  to  Reading.  The  parliament,  whoj 
inftead  of  their  fond  expectations,  that  Charles  would 
never  be  able  to  colled  an  army,  nad  now  the  profpect 
of  a  civil  war,  bloody,  and  of  uncertain  event ;  were 
farther  alarmed  at  the  near  approach  of  the  royal  army, 
while  their  own  forces  lay  at  a  diftance.  They  voted  an 
addrefs  for  a  treaty.  The  king's  nearer  approach  to 
Colebroke  quickened  their  advances  for  peace.  North- 
umberland and  Pembroke,  with  three  commoners,  pre- 
fented  the  addrefs  of  both  houfes ;  in  which  they  befought 
his  majefty  to  appoint  fome  convenient  place  where  he 
might  refide,  till  committees  could  attend  him  with  pro- 
polals.  The  king  named  Wind  for,  and  defired  that  their 
garrifon  might  be  removed,  and  his  own  troops  admitted 
into  that  cattle  r. 

q  Whitlocke,  p.  61.     Clarendon,  vol,  iii.  p.  ^9.  »  Whitlocke, 
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Meanwhile  EfTex,  advancing  by  hafty  marches,  had  c  M  p« 

arrived  at  London.    But  neither  the  prefenceof  his  army,  > ^— - 1 

nor  the  precarious  hopes  of  a  treaty,  retarded  the  king's  **£*" 
approaches.  Charles  attacked,  at  Brentford,  two  regi- 
ments quartered  there,  and,  after  a  fharp  action,  beat 
them  from  that  village,  and  took  about  500  prifoners. 
The  parliament  had  fent  orders  to  forbear  all  hoftilities, 
and  had  expected  the  fame  from  the  king ;  though  no 
ftipulations  to  that  purpofe  had  been  mentioned  by  their 
commiflioners.  Loud  complaints  were  raifed  againft  this 
attack,  as  if  it  had  been  the  molt  apparent  perfidy,  and 
breach  of  treaty  s.  Inflamed  with  refentment,  as  well  as 
anxious  for  its  own  fafety,  the  city  marched  its  trained 
bands  in  excellent  order,  and  joined  the  army  under 
EfTex.  The  parliamentary  army  now  amounted  to  above 
24,000  men,  and  was  much  fuperior  to  that  of  the  king  r. 
After  both  armies  had  faced  each  other  for  fome  time, 
Charles  drew  off  and  retired  to  Reading,  thence  to 
Oxford. 

While  the  principal  armies  on  both  fides  were  kept  in 
inaction  by  the  winter-feafon,  the  king  and  parliament 
were  employed  in  real  preparations  for  war,  and  in  feem- 
ing  advances  towards  peace.  By  means  of  contributions 
or  afleflments,  levied  by  the  horfe,  Charles  maintained 
his  cavalry :  By  loans  and  voluntary  prefents,  fent  him 
from  all  parts  of  the  kingdom,  he  fupported  his  infantry: 
But  the  fupplies  were  ftill  very  unequal  to  the  neceffities, 
under  which  he  laboured  u.  The  parliament  had  much 
greater  refources  for  money ;  and  had,  by  confequence, 
every  military  preparation  in  much  greater  order  and 
abundance.  Befides  an  impofition  levied  in  London, 
amounting  to  the  flve-and-twentieth  part  of  every  one's 
fubftance,  they  eftablifhed  on  that  city  a  weekly  aiTefT- 

■  Whittocke,  p.  62.    Clarendon,  vol.  in.  p. 75,  t  "Nhitlocke, 
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C  H  A  P.  ment  0f  ! 0,000  pounds,  and  another  of  23,518,  on  the 

*  reft  of  the  kingdom  w.     And  as  their  authority  was  at 

l64*«     prefent   eftablifhed   in  moft  counties,  they  levied  thefe 

taxes  with  regularity ;  though  they  amounted  to  fums 

much  greater  than  the  nation  had  formerly  paid  to  the 

public. 

1643.         The  king  and  parliament  fent  reciprocally  their  de- 
mands ;  and  a  treaty  commenced,  but  without  any  ceffa- 
tion  of  hoftilities,  as  had  at  firft  been  propofed.     The 
earl  of  Northumberland,  and  four  members  of  the  lower 
Negociation  houfe,  came  to  Oxford  as  commiffioners  x.    In  this  treaty, 
at  Oxford.  the  king  perpetually  infifted  on  the  re-eftablifhment  of 
the  crown  in  its  legal  powers,  and  on  the  reftoration  of 
his  conftitutional  prerogative  y  :  The  parliament  ftill  re- 
quired new  conceffions,  and  a  farther  abridgment  of  regal 
authority,  as  a  more  effectual  remedy  to  their  fears  and 
jealoufies.     Finding  the  king  fupported  by  more   forces 
and  a  greater  party  than  they  had  ever  looked  for,  they 
feemingly  abated  fomewhat  of  thofe  extravagant  condi- 
tions, which  they  had  formerly  claimed  ;  but  their  de- 
mands were  ftill  too  high  for  an  equal  treaty.     Befides 
other  articles,  to  which  a  complete  victory  alone  could 
entitle  them,  they  required  the  king,  in  exprefs  terms,  ut- 
terly to  abolifh  epifcopacy  5  a  demand,  which,  before,  they 
had   only   infinuated  :  And  they  required,  that  all  other 
ecclefiaftical   controverts   fhould  be  determined  by  their 
afTembly  of  divines  ;  that  is,  in  the  manner  the  moft  re- 
pugnant to  the  inclinations  of  the  king  and  all  his  par- 
tizans.     They  infifted,    that   he   fhould   fubmit    to  the 
punifhment  of  his  moft  faithful    adherents.     And  they 
defired  him  to  acquiefce  in  their  fettlement  of  the  militia, 
and  to  confer  on  their  adherents  the  entire  power  of  the 

w  Clarendon,  vol.  Hi.  p.  171,  x  Whitlock?,  p.  64. 
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fword.     In  anfwer  to  the  king's  propofal,  that  his  maga-  CHAP. 
zines,    towns,    forts,   and  fhips,   fhould   be   reftored  tot  . 

him,  the  parliament  required,  that  they  fhould  be  put  1643* . 
into  fuch  hands  as  they  could  confide  in  z :  The  nine- 
teen proportions,  which  they  formerly  fent  to  the  king, 
fhewed  their  inclination  to  abolifh  monarchy  :  They  only 
afked,  at  prefent,  the  power  of  doing  it.  And  having 
now,  in  the  eye  of  the  law,  been  guilty  of  treafon,  by 
levying  war  againft  their  fovereign ;  it  is  evident,  that 
their  fears  and  jealoufies  muft,  on  that  account,  have 
multiplied  extremely ;  and  have  rendered  their  perfonal 
fafety,  which  they  interwove  with  the  fafety  of  the 
nation,  frill  more  incompatible  with  the  authority  of  the 
monarch.  Though  the  gentlenefs  and  lenity  of  the 
king's  temper  might  have  enfured  them  againft  fchemes 
of  future  vengeance ;  they  preferred,  as  is,  no  doubt* 
natural,  an  independent  fecurity,  accompanied  too 
with  fovereign  power,  to  the  ftation  of  fubjects,  and 
that  not  entirely  guarded  from  all  apprehenflons  of 
danger  a. 

The  conferences  went  no  farther  than  the  firft  demand 
on  each  fide.  The  parliament,  finding  that  there  was 
no  likelihood  of  coming  to  any  agreement,  fuddenly  re- 
called their  commiffioners. 

A  military  enterprize,  which  they  had  concerted 
early  in  the  fpring,  was  immediately  undertaken.  Read- 
ing, the  garrifon  of  the  king's,  which  lay  neareft  to  Lon- 
don, was  efteemed  a  place  of  confiderable  ftrength,  in 
that  age,  when  the  art  of  attacking  towns  was  not  well 
underftood  in  Europe,  and  was  totally  unknown  in 
England.  The  earl  of  EfTex  fat  down  before  this  place l^i  April, 
with  an  army  of  18,000  men  ;  and  carried  on  the  fiege 
by  regular  approaches.      Sir  Arthur  Afton,  the  gover- 

«  Rufhworth,  vol.  vi.  p.  166.     Clarendon,  vol.  iii,  p.  119* 
a  See  note  [PP]  at  the  end  of  the  volume, 
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CHAP.  nor.  being  wounded,  colonel  Fielding  fucceeded  to  the 
command.  In  a  little  time  the  town  was  found  to  be  no 
longer  in  a  condition  of  defence;  and  though  the  king 
approached,  with  an  intention  of  obliging  EfTex  to  raife 
the  fiege,  the  difpofition  of  the  parliamentary  army  was 
fo  ftrong,  as  rendered  the  defign  impracticable.     Field- 

17th  April,  ing,  therefore,  was  contented  to  yield  the  town,  on 
condition  that  he  mould  bring  off  all  the  garrifon  with 
the  honours  of  war,  and  deliver  up  deferters.  This  laft 
article  was  thought  fo  ignominious  and  {o  prejudicial  to 
the  king's  interefts,  that  the  governor  was  tried  by  a 
council  of  war,  and  condemned  to  lofe  his  life,  for  con*- 
fenting  to  it.  His  fentence  was  afterwards  remitted  by 
the  king  b. 

Essex's  army  had  been  fully  fupplied  with  all  necef- 
faries  from  London  :  Even  many  fuperfluities  and  luxu- 
ries were  lent  them  by  the  care  of  the  zealous  citizens  : 
Yet  the  hardfhips,  which  they  fuffered  from  the  fiege, 
during  fo  early  a  feafon,  had  weakened  them  to  fuch  a 
degree,  that  they  were  no  longer  fit  for  any  new  enter- 
prize.  And  the  two  armies,  for  fome  time,  encamped 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  each  other,  without  attempt- 
ing, on  either  fide,  any  action  of  moment. 

Besides  the  military  operations  between  the  princi- 
pal armies,  which  lay  in  the  centre  of  England  j  each 
county,  each  town,  each  family  almoft,  was  divided 
within  itfelf ;  and  the  moft  violent  convulfions  fhook  the 
whole  kingdom.  Throughout  the  winter,  continual 
efforts  had  every-where  been  made  by  each  party  to 
furmount  its  antagonift ;  and  the  Englifh,  rouzed  from 
the  lethargy  of  peace,  with  eager,  though  unfkilful 
hands,  employed  againft  their  fellow-citizens  their  long- 
neglected   weapons.      The  furious  zeal  for  liberty  and 

t>  Rufii.  vol.  vi.  p.  a6c,  &c,     Clarendon,  vol,  iii,  p.  2.37,138,  &c. 
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prefoyterian  dffcipline,  which   had  hitherto  run  uncon-C  hap. 

LVI. 
trouled    throughout   the  nation,  now  at  laft  excited  an* > 

equal  ardour  for  monarchy  and  epifcopacy;  when  the  «643« 
intention  of  abolifhing  thefe  ancient  modes  of  government 
was  openly  avowed  by  the  parliament.  Conventions  for 
neutrality,  though,  in  feveral  counties,  they  had  been 
entered  into,  and  confirmed  by  the  moft  folemn  oaths* 
yet,  being  voted  illegal  by  the  two  houfes,  were  imme- 
diately broken  e  -,  and  the  fire  of  difcord  was  fpread  into 
every  quarter.  The  altercation  of  difcourfe,  the  contro- 
verfies  of  the  pen,  but,  above  all,  the  declamations  of  the 
pulpit,  indifpofed  the  minds  of  men  towards  each  other, 
and  propagated  the  blind  rage  of  party-.  Fierce,  how- 
ever, and  inflamed  as  were  the  difpofitions  of  the  Englifh, 
by  a  war  both  civil  and  religious,  that  great  defrroyer  of 
humanity  ;  ail  the  events  of  this  period  are  lefs  diftin- 
guifhed  by  atrocious  deeds  either  of  treachery  or  cruelty, 
than  were  ever  any  inteftine  difcords,  which  had  fo  long 
a  continuance.  A  circumftance  which  will  be  found  to 
reflect:  great  praife  on  the  national  character  of  that  people, 
now  fo  unhappily  rouzed  to  arms. 

In  the  north,  lord  Fairfax  commanded  for  the  parlia- 
ment, the  earl  of  Newcaftle  for  the  king.  The  latter 
noblemen  began  thofc  aflbciations,  which  were  after- 
wards fo  much  practifed  in  other  parts  of  the  kingdom. 
He  united  in  a  league  for  the  kino;  the  counties  of 
Northumberland,  Cumberland,  Weftmoreland,  and  the 
Bifhopric,  and  engaged,  fome  time  after,  other  counties 
in  the  fame  aflbciation.  Finding  that  Fairfax,  aflifted 
by  Hotham  and  the  garrifon  of  Hull,  was  making  pro- 
grefs  in  the  fouthern  parts  of  Yorkfriire  ;  he  advanced 
with  a  body  of  four  thoufand  men,  and  took  pofTe/Iion  of 
York.    At  Tadcafter,  he  attacked  the  forces  of  the  parlia* 

e  Clarendon,  vol.  iii.  p.  137.  139.  d  DagJ^e,  p.  95. 
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chap,  ment,  and  diflodged  them  :  But  his  viclory  was  not  deci- 

v_^_>  five.     In  other  rencounters  he  obtained  fome  inconfider- 

l643«     able  advantages.     But  the  chief  benefit,  which  refulted 

from  his  enterprizes,  was,  the  eftablifhing  of  the  king's 

authority  in  all  the  northern  provinces. 

In  another  part  of  the  kingdom,  lord  Broke  was 
killed  by  a  fhot,  while  he  was  taking  pofleflion  of  Litch- 
field for  the  parliament  e.  After  a  fharp  combat,  near 
Stafford,  between  the  earl  of  Northampton  and  Sir  John 
Gell,  the  former,  who  commanded  the  king's  forces, 
was  killed  while  he  fought  with  great  valour  j  and  his 
forces,  difcouraged  by  his  death,  though  they  had  obtain- 
ed the  advantage  in  the  action,  retreated  into  the  town  of 
Stafford  f. 

Sir  William  Waller  began  to  diftinguim  himfelf  among 
the  generals  of  the  parliament.  Active  and  indefatigable 
in  his  operations,  rapid  and  enterprifing ;  he  was  fitted 
by  his  genius  to  the  nature  of  the  war;  which,  being 
managed  by  raw  troops,  conducted  by  unexperienced 
commanders,  afforded  fuccefs  to  every  bold  and  fudden 
undertaking.  After  taking  Winchefter  and  Chichefter, 
he  advanced  towards  Glocefter,  which  was  in  a  manner 
blockaded  by  lord  Herbert,  who  had  levied  confiderable 
forces  in  Wales  for  the  royal  party  s.  While  he  at- 
tacked the  Welfh  on  one  fide,  a  fally  from  Glocefter 
made  impreffion  on  the  other.     Herbert  was  defeated  $ 

e  He  had  taken  pofTeflion  of  Litchfield,  and  was  viewing  from  a  window 
£t.  Chad's  cathedral,  in  which  a  party  of  the  royalifts  had  fortified  themfelves. 
He  was  cafed  in  complete  armour,  but  was  fiiot  through  the  eye  by  a  random- 
ball.  Lord  Broke  was  a  zealous  puritan  j  and  had  formerly  faid,  that  he- 
hoped  to  fee  with  his  eyes  the  ruin  of  all  the  cathedrals  of  England.  It  was 
a  fuperftitiouh  remark  of  the  royaliftf,  that  he  was  killed  on  St.  Chad's  day 
by  a  ftiot  from  St.  Chad's  cathedral,  which  pierced  that  very  eye  by  which  he 
hoped  to  fee  the  ruin  of  all  cathedrals.     Dugdale,  p.  118.     Clarendon,  &c. 

f  Whitlocke,  p.  66.     Rum.  vol.  vi.  p.  152,     Clarendon,  vol.iii.  p.  I5r. 
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five  hundred  of  his  men  killed  on  the  foot ;   a  thoufand  CHAP. 

.  LVI. 

taken  prifoners  ;  and  he  himfelf  efcaped  with  fome  difij-*       y      j 

culty  to  Oxford.  Hereford,  eileemed  a  ftrong  town,  ,643» 
defended  by  a  confiderable  garrifon,  was  furrendercd  to 
Waller,  from  the  cowardice  of  colonel  Price,  the  gover- 
nor. Tewkefoury  underwent  the  fame  fate.  Worcefter 
refufed  him  admittance  j  and  Waller,  without  placing 
any  garrifons  in  his  new  conquefts,  retired  to  Glocefter, 
and  he  thence  joined  the  army  under  the  earl  of  EfTex  h. 

But  the  moft  memorable  actions  of  valour,  during  v;aon«  0f 
this  winter-feafon,  were  performed  in  the  weft.  When  in^h/weft. 
Sir  Ralph  Hopton,  with  his  fmall  troop,  retired  into 
Cornwall  before  the  earl  of  Bedford,  that  nobleman, 
defpifing  fo  inconfiderable  a  force,  abandoned  the  pur- 
fuit,  and  committed  the  care  of  fuppreiiing  the  royal 
party  to  the  meriffs  of  the  county.  But  the  affections 
of  Cornwall  were  much  inclined  to  the  kinp-'s  fervice. 
While  Sir  Richard  Buller  and  Sir  Alexander  Carew  lay 
at  Launcefton,  and  employed  themfelves  in  executing  the 
parliament's  ordinance  for  the  militia,  a  meeting  of  the 
county  was  affembled  at  Truro ;  and  after  Hopton  pro- 
duced his  commifiion  from  the  earl  of  Hertford,  the 
king's  general,  it  was  agreed  to  execute  the  laws,  and 
to  expel  thefe  invaders  of  the  county.  The  train-bands 
were  accordingly  levied,  Launcefton  taken,  and  all 
Cornwall  reduced  to  peace  and  to  obedience  under  the 
king. 

It  had  been  ufual  for  the  royal  party,  on  the  com- 
mencement of  thefe  diforders,  to  claim,  on  all  occafions, 
the  ftri£fc  execution  of  the  laws,  which,  they  knew, 
were  favourable  to  them  ;  and  the  parliament,  rather 
than  have  recourfe  to  the  plea  of  neceffity,  and  avow  the 
tranfgreflion  of  any  ftatute,  had  alfo  been  accuftomed  to 

&  R.uih.  vol.  vi.  p.  263. 
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C  H  a  P<  warp  the  laws,  and,  by  forced  conftructions,  to  inter- 

, * pret  them  in  their  own  favour  f.     But  though  the  king 

1643.  was  naturally  the  gainer  by  fuch  a  method  of  conducting 
war,  and  it  was  by  favour  of  law  that  the  train-bands 
were  raifed  in  Cornwall ;  it  appeared  that  thofe  maxims 
were  now  prejudicial  to  the  royal  party.  Thefe  troops 
could  not  legally,  without  their  own  confent,  be  carried 
out  of  the  county  ;  and  confequently,  it  was  impoflible 
to  puih  into  Devonfhire,  the  advantage,  which  they  had 
obtained.  The  Cornim  royalifrs,  therefore,  bethought 
themfelves  of  levying  a  force,  which  might  be  more  fer- 
viceable.  Sir  Bevil  Granville,  the  moft  beloved  man  of 
that  country,  Sir  Ralph  Hopton,  Sir  Nicholas  Slanning, 
Arundel,  and  Trevannion,  undertook,  at  their  own 
charges,  to  raife  an  army  for  the  king  ;  and  their  great 
intereft  in  Cornwall  foon  enabled  them  to  effect:  their 
purpofe.  The  parliament,  alarmed  at  this  appearance  of 
the  roya'ifts,  gave  a  commiflion  to  Ruthven,  a  Scotch- 
man, governor  of  Plymouth,  to  march  with  all  the 
forces  of  Dorfet,  Somerfet,  and  Devon,  and  make  an 
entire  conqueit  of  Cornwall.  The  earl  of  Stamford  fol- 
lowed him,  at  fome  diftance,  with  a  confiderable  fupply. 
Ruthven,  having  entered  Cornwall  by  bridges  thrown 
over  the  Tamar,  haftened  to  an  action ;  left  Stamford 
fhould  join  him,  and  obtain  the  honour  of  that  victory, 
which  he  looked  for  with  alTurance.  The  royalifrs,  in 
like  manner,  were  impatient  to  bring  the  affair  to  a 
deciflon,  before  Ruthven's  army  mould  receive  fo  con- 
fiderable a  reinforcement.  The  battle  was  fought  on 
Bradoc-down ;  and  the  king's  forces,  though  inferior 
in  number,  gave  a  total  defeat  to  their  enemies.  Ruth- 
ven, with  a  few  broken  troops,  fled  to  Saltafh ;  and 
when  that  town  was  taken,  he  efcaped,  with  fome  diffi- 
culty,   and    aJmoft   alone,    into   Plymouth.      Stamford 

J  Clarendon,  vol.iii.  p.  130, 
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retired,  and   diftributed  his  forces   into  Plymouth   andCJ?A  p« 

EL.  VI, 
xeter. 

Notwithstanding  thefe  advantages,  the  extreme     '  *3 
want  both  of  money  and  ammunition,  under  which  the 
Cornifh  royalifts  laboured,  obliged  them  to  enter  into  a 
convention  of  neutrality  with  the  parliamentary  party  in 
Devonshire  ;    and   this   neutrality  held    all  the  winter- 
feafon.     In  the  fpring,  it  was  broken  by  the  authority  of 
the  two  houfes  ;  and  war  recommenced  with  great  ap- 
pearance of  difadvantage  to  the  king's  party.     Stamford, 
having  afTembled  a  ftrong  body  of  near  feven  thoufand 
men,  well  fupplied  with  money,  provifions,  and  ammu- 
nition, advanced  upon  the  royalifts,  who  were  not  half 
his  number,  and  were  opprefTed  by  every  kind  of  necef- 
fity.      Defpair,  joined  to  the  natural  gallantry  of  thefej5aU?eof 
troops,  commanded  by  the  prime  gentry  of  the  county,  w""^", 
made  them  refolve,  by  one  vigorous  effort,  to  overcome 
all  thefe  difadvantages.      Stamford  being  encamped  on 
the  top  of  a  high  hill  near  Stratton,  they  attacked  him  in 
four  divifions,  at  five  in  the  morning,  having  lain  all 
night  under  arms.    One  divifion  was  commanded  by  lord 
Mohun  and  Sir  Ralph  Hopton,  another  by  Sir  Bevilfe 
Granville  and  Sir  John  Berkeley,  a  third  by  Slanning 
and  Trevannion,  a  fourth  by  BafTet  and  Godolphin.     In 
this  manner  the  action  began  ;  the  king's  forces  preffing 
with  vigour  thofe  four  ways  up  the  hill,  and  their  ene- 
mies obftinately  defending  themfelves.     The  fight  con- 
tinued with  doubtful  fuccefs,  till  word  was  brought  to 
the  chief  officers  of  the  Cornifh,  that  their  ammunition 
was  fpent  to  lefs  than  four  barrels  of  powder.      This 
defe&,  which  they  concealed  from  the  foldiers,  they  re- 
folved  to  fupply  by  their  valour.    They  agreed  to  advance 
without  firing  till  they  fiiould  reach  the  top  of  the  hill, 
and  could  be  on  equal  ground  with  the  enemy.     The 
courage  of  the  officers  was  fo  well  feconded  by  the  fol- 
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c  H  A  P.  diers,  that  the  royalifts  began  on  all  fides  to  gain  ground. 
;  Major-general  Chidley,  v/ho  commanded  the  parlia- 
i643«  mentary  army  (for  Stamford  kept  at  a  diflance)  failed  not 
in  his  duty ;  and  when  he  faw  his  men  recoil,  he  himfelf 
advanced  with  a  good  ftand  of  pikes,  and,  piercing  into 
the  thickeft  of  the  enemy,  was  at  laft  overpowered  by 
numbers  and  taken  prifoner.  His  army,  upon  this  dif- 
after,  gave  ground  apace ;  infomuch  that  the  four  parties 
of  the  royalifts,  growing  nearer  and  nearer  as  they  af- 
cended,  at  length  met  together  upon  the  plain  at  the 
top;  where  they  embraced  with  great  joy,  and  fignalized 
their  victory  with  loud  fhouts  and  mutual  congratula- 
tions k. 

After  this  fuccefs,  the  attention  both  of  kincr  and 
parliament  was  turned  towards  the  weft,  as  to  a  very 
important  fcene  of  action.  The  king  fent  thither  the 
marquis  of  Hertford  and  prince  Maurice  with  a  reinforce- 
ment of  cavalry  ;  who,  having  joined  the  Cornifh  army, 
foon  over-ran  the  county  of  Devon  ;  and  advancing  into 
that  of  Somerfet,  began  to  reduce  it  to  obedience.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  parliament,  having  fupplied  Sir  Wil- 
liam Waller,  in  whom  they  much  trufted,  with  a  com- 
plete army,  difpatched  him  weftwards,  in  order  to  check 
the  progrefs  of  the  royalifts.  After  fome  fkirmifhes,  the 
Battle  of  two  armies  met  at  Lanfdown,  near  Bath,  and  fought  a 
5th  July. '  pitched  battle,  with  great  lofs  on  both  fides,  but  without 
any  decifive  event  *.  The  gallant  Granville  was  there 
killed  ;  and  Hopton,  by  the  blowing  up  of  fome  powder, 
was  dangeroufly  hurt.  The  royalifts  next  attempted  to 
march  eaftwards,  and  to  join  their  forces  to  the  king's  at 
Oxford  :  But  Waller  hung  on  their  rear,  and  infeftcd 
their  march  till  they  reached  the  Devizes.     Reinforced 


k  Rufli.  vol.  vi.  p.  267.  273.     Clarendon,  vol.  iii.  p.  269.  279. 
J  Rufh,  vol.  v'\  p.  284.     Clarendon,  vol.  iii.  p.  282. 
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by  additional  troops,  which  flocked  to  him  from  all  quar-c  ht  a  p» 
ters  ;  he  fo  much  furpafTed  the  royalifts  in  number,  thatv  sr— j 
they  durft  no  longer  continue  their  march,  or  expofe  l643« 
themfelves  to  the  hazard  of  an  action.  It  was  refolved, 
that  Hertford  and  prince  Maurice  {hould  proceed  with  the 
cavalry  ;  and,  having  procured  a  reinforcement  from  the 
king,  (hould  haften  back  to  the  relief  of  their  friends. 
Waller  was  fo  confident  of  taking  this  body  of  infantry, 
now  abandoned  by  the  horfe,  that  he  wrote  to  the  par- 
liament, that  their  work  was  done,  and  that,  by  the 
next  poft,  he  would  inform  them  of  the  number  and 
quality  of  the  prifoners.  But  the  king,  even  before 
Hertford's  arrival,  hearing  of  the  great  difficulties,  to 
which  his  weftern  army  was  reduced,  had  prepared  a 
confiderable  body  of  cavalry,  which  he  immediately 
difpatched  to  their  fuccour  under  the  command  of  lord 
Wilmot.     Waller  drew  up  on  Roundway-down,  about  . 

two  miles  from  the  Devizes  5  and  advancing  with  his  Roundway- 
cavalry  to  fight  Wilmot,  and  prevent  his  conjunction  i^hjuly. 
with  the  Cornifh  infantry,  was  received  with  equal 
valour  by  the  royalifts.  After  a  fharp  action  he  was 
totally  routed,  and,  flying  with  a  few  horfe,  efcaped  to 
Briftol.  Wilmot,  feizing  the  enemy's  cannon,  and 
having  joined  his  friends,  whom  he  came  to  relieve,  at- 
tacked Waller's  infantry  with  redoubled  courage,  drove 
them  off"  the  field,  and  routed  and  difperfed  the  whole 
army  m. 

This  important  victory,  following  fo  quick  after  many 
other  fuccelTes,  ftruck  great  difmay  into  the  parliament, 
and  gave  an  alarm  to  their  principal  army  commanded  by 
EfTex.  Waller  exclaimed  loudly  againft  that  general, 
for  allowing  Wilmot  to  pafs  him,  and  proceed  without 
any  interruption  to  the  fuccour  of  the  diftrelTed  infantry 

n»  Rufti.  vol.  vi.  p.  285.     Clarendon,  vol.  iii.  p.  291, 
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C  h  A  p.  at  the  Devizes.     But  EfTex,  finding  that  his  army  felt 

w  V  J.  • 

v v 'Continually  to    decay  after  the  fiege   of  Reading,    was 

*3*  refolved  to  remain  upon  the  defeniive ;  and  the  weaknefs 
of  the  king,  and  his  want  of  all  military  ftores,  had  alfo 
reftrained  the  activity  of  the  royal  army.  No  action  had 
happened  in  that  part  of  England,  except  one  fkirmifh, 
which,  of  itfelf,  was  of  no  great  confequence,  and  was 
rendered  memorable  by  the  death  alone  of  the  famous 
Hambden. 

Colonel  Urrey,  a  Scotchman,  who  fcrved  in  the 
parliamentary  army,  having  received  fome  difguft,  came 
to  Oxford,  and  offered  his  fervices  to  the  king.  In  order 
to  prove  the  fincerity  of  his  converfion,  he  informed 
Prince  Rupert  of  the  loofe  difpofition  of  the  enemy's 
quarters,  and  exhorted  him  to  form  fome  attempt  upon 
them.  The  Prince,  who  was  entirely  fitted  for  that  kind 
of  fervice,  falling  fuddenly  upon  the  difperfed  bodies  of 
EiTex's  army,  routed  two  regiments  of  cavalry  and  one 
of  infantry,  and  carried  his  ravages  within  two  miles  of 
the  general's  quarters.  The  alarm  being  given,  every 
one  mounted  on  horfeback,  in  order  to  purfue  the  prince, 
to  recover  the  prifoners,  and  to  repair  the  difgrace,  which 
the  army  had  fuflained.  Among  the  reft,  Hambden, 
who  had  a  regiment  of  infantry  that  lay  at  a  diftance, 
joined  the  horfe  as  a  volunteer;  and  overtaking  the 
royalifrs  on  Chalgrave  field,  entered  into  the  thickeft  of 
the  battle.  By  the  bravery  and  activity  of  Rupert,  the 
king's  troops  were  brought  off,  and  a  great  booty,  toge- 
ther with  two  hundred  prifoners,  was  conveyed  to 
Oxford.  But  what  mofl  plcafed  the  royalifrs,  was,  the 
expectation  that  fome  difafter  had  happened  to  Hambden, 
their  capital  and  much-dreaded  enemy.  One  of  the 
prifoners  taken  in  the  action,  faid,  that  he  was  confi- 
dent Mr.  Hambden  was  hurt :  For  he  faw  him,  contrary 
to  his  ufuai  cuftom,  ride  off  the  field,  before  the  action 
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was  finifhed  ;    his  head  haneina;  down,  and  his  hands c  H  A  p» 

LVI 
leaning  upon   his    horfe's    neck.      Next  day,   the  news.  '    1 

arrived,  that  he  was  fhot  in  the  fhoulder  with  a  brace  of  1643* 
bullets,  and  the  bone  broken.  Some  days  after,  he  died,  Death  of 
in  exquifite  pain,  of  his  wound  ;  nor  could  his  whole 
party,  had  their  army  met  with  a  total  overthrow,  have 
been  thrown  into  greater  confternation.  The  king  him- 
felf  fo  highly  valued  him,  that,  either  from  generofity  or 
policy,  he  intended  to  have  fent  him  his  own  furgeon  to 
aflift  at  his  cure  n. 

Many  were  the  virtues  and  talents  of  this  eminent 
perfonage  ;  and  his  valour  during  the  war,  had  fhone 
out  with  a  luftre  equal  to  that  of  the  other  accomplish- 
ment?, by  which  he  had  ever  been  diftinguifhed.  Affabi- 
lity in  converfation  j  temper,  art,  and  eloquence  in  debate; 
penetration  and  difcernment  in  counfel ;  induftry,  vigi- 
lance, and  enterprize  in  action  ;  all  thefe  praifes  are 
unanimoufly  afcribed  to  him  by  hiftorians  of  the  mod 
oppofite  parties.  His  virtue  too  and  integrity,  in  all  the 
duties  of  private  life,  are  allowed  to  have  been  beyond 
exception  :  We  mud  only  be  cautious,  notwithstanding 
his  generous  zeal  for  liberty,  not  haftily  to  afcribe  to  him 
the  praifes  of  a  good  citizen.  Through  all  the  horrors 
of  civil  war,  he  fought  the  abolition  of  monarchy,  and 
fubverfion  of  the  constitution  ;  an  end,  which,  had  it 
been  attainable  by  peaceful  meafures,  ought  carefully  to 
have  been  avoided  by  every  lover  of  his  country.  But 
whether,  in  the  purfuit  of  this  violent  enterprize,  he 
was  actuated  by  private  ambition,  or  by  honeft  prejudices, 
derived  from  the  former  exorbitant  powers  of  royalty,  it 
belongs  not  to  an  hiftorian  of  this  age,  fcarcely  even  to 
an  intimate  friend,  pofitively  to  determine  °. 

n  Warwick's  Memoirs,  p.  441.     Clarendon,  vol.  i.  p.  264.  °  See 

note  [GG]  at  the  end  of  the  volume. 
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chap.  Essex,  difcouraged  by  this  event,  difmayed  by  the 
i  total  rout  of  Waller,  was  farther  informed,  that  the 
*643-  queen,  who  landed  in  Burlington-bay,  had  arrived  at 
Oxford,  and  had  brought  from  the  north  a  reinforce- 
ment of  three  thoufand  foot  and  fifteen  hundred  horfe. 
Diflodging  from  Thame  and  Aylefbury,  where  he  had 
hitherto  lain,  he  thought  proper  to  retreat  nearer  to 
London,  and  he  fhowed  to  his  friends  his  broken  and 
disheartened  forces,  which  a  few  months  before  he  had 
led  into  the  field  in  fo  flourifhing  a  condition.  The 
king,  freed  from  this  enemy,  fent  his  army  weflward 
under  prince  Rupert;  and,  by  their  conjunction  with 
the  Cornifh  troops,  a  formidable  force,  for  numbers  as 
well  as  reputation  and  valour,  was  compofed.  That  an 
enterprize,  correfpondent  to  men's  expectations,  might 
be  undertaken,  the  prince  refolved  to  lay  fiege  to  Brif- 
tol,  the  fecond  town  for  riches  and  greatnefs  in  the  king- 
dom. Nathaniel  Fiennes,  fon  of  lord  Say,  he  himfelf, 
as  well  as  his  father,  a  great  parliamentary  leader,  was 
governor,  and  commanded  a  garrifon  of  two  thoufand 
five  hundred  foot,  and  two  regiments,  one  of  horfe, 
another  of  dragoons.  The  fortifications  not  being  com- 
plete or  regular,  it  was  refolved  by  prince  Rupert  to 
ftorm  the  city  ;  and  next  morning,  with  little  other  pro- 
vifions,  fuitable  to  fuch  a  work,  befides  the  courage  of 
the  troops,  the  afTault  began.  The  Cornifh,  in  three 
divifions,  attacked  the  weft  fide,  with  a  refolution  which 
nothing  could  controul :  But  though  the  middle  divifion 
had  already  mounted  the  wall,  fo  great  was  the  difadvan- 
tage  of  the  ground,  and  fo  brave  the  defence  of  the  garrifon, 
that  in  the  end  the  afTailants  were  repulfed  with  a  confi- 
derable  lofs  both  of  officers  and  foldiers.  On  the  prince's 
fide,  the  aflault  was  conducted  with  equal  courage,  and 
almofr.  with  equal  lofs,  but  with  better  fuccefs.  One 
party,  led  by  lord  Grandifon,  was  indeed  beaten  off,  and 

4  the 
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the  commander  himfelf  mortally  wounded  :    Another,  CHAP. 
conducted  by  colonel   Bellafis,   met   with  a  like  fate  :  ■_     r  -  ■  -J 
but  Wafhington,   with  a  lefs  party,  finding  a  place  in      l6**' 
the  curtain  weaker  than  the  reft,   broke  in,   and  quickly 
made  room  for  the  horfe  to  follow.     By  this  irruption, 
however,  nothing  but  the  fuburbs  was  yet  gained  :    The 
entrance  into  the  town  was  ftill  more  difficult :    And  by 
the  lofs  already  fuftained,  as  well  as  by  the  profpecl:  of 
farther  danger,    every  one   was  extremely   difcouraged  : 
When,  to  the  great  joy  of  the  army,  the  city  beat  a  par-  E"fto1 
ley.     The  garrifon  was  allowed  to  march  out  with  their  25th  July. 
arms  and  baggage,  leaving  their  cannon,  ammunition, 
and  colours.      For  this  inftance  of  cowardice,  Fiennes 
was  afterwards  tried  by  a  court-martial,  and  condemned 
to  lofe  his  head  -}    but  the  fentence  was  remitted  by  the 
general  p. 

Great  complaints  were  made  of  violences  exercifed 
on  the  garrifon,  contrary  to  the  capitulation.  An  apolo- 
gy was  made  by  the  royalifts,  as  if  thefe  were  a  retaliation 
for  fome  violences,  committed  on  their  friends  at  the 
furrender  of  Reading.  And  under  pretence  of  like  reta- 
liations, but  really  from  the  extreme  animofity  of  the 
parties,  were  fuch  irregularities  continued  during  the 
whole  courfe  of  the  war  ^. 

The  lofs  fuftained  by  the  royalifts  in  the  affault  of 
Briftol,  was  confiderable.  Five  hundred  excellent  fol- 
diers  perifhed.  Among  thofe  of  condition  were  Gran- 
difon,  Slanning,  Trevannion,  and  Moyle  :  Bellafis, 
Afhley,  and  Sir  John  Owen,  were  wounded  :  Yet  was 
the  fuccefs,  upon  the  whole,  fo  confiderable  as  mightily 
raifed  the  courage  of  the  one  party,  and  depreffed  that 
of  the  other.  The  king,  to  mow  that  he  was  not  intoxi- 
cated with  good  fortune,  nor  afpired  to  a  total  victory 

*  Rufiiworth,  vol.  vi.  p.  284.    Clarendon,  vol*  iii«  p«*93>294>  &c» 
q  Clarendon,  ubi  fupra,  p,  3971 
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CHAP,  over  the  parliament,  published  a  manifefto;    in  which  he 

v— ^ /  renewed  the  proteitation,  formerly  taken>  with  great  fo- 

,643*     lemnity,  at  the  head  of  his  army,  and  exprefied  his  firm 
intention  of  making  peace  upon  the  re-eftablifhment  of 
the  conftitution.     Having  joined  the  camp  at  Briftol,  and 
ient  prince  Maurice  with  a  detachment  into  Devonmire, 
he  deliberated  how  to  employ  the  remaining  forces  in  an 
enterprize  of  moment.     Some  propofed,  and  feemingly 
with  reafcn,  to  march  directly  to  London  ;  where  every 
thing  was  in  confufion,  where  the  army  of  the  parliament 
v/as  baffled,  weakened,  and  difmayed,  and  where,  it  was 
hoped,  either  by  an  infurreclion  of  the  citizens,  by  victory, 
or  by  treaty,  a  fpeedy  end  might  be  put  to  the  civil  dis- 
orders.     But  this   undertaking,  by  reafon  of  the  great 
number  and  force  of  the  London  militia,  was  thought  by 
many  to  be  attended  with  confiderable  difficulties.     Glo- 
cefter,  lying  within  twenty  miles,  prefented  an  eafter, 
vet  a  very  important  conqueft.     It  was  the  only  remain- 
ing garrifon  pofTeiH-d  by  the  parliament  in  thofe  parts. 
Could   that  city  be  reduced,   the  king  held  the  whole 
courfe  of  the  Severn  under  his  command ;   the  rich  and 
malcontent  counties  of  the  weft,  having  loft  all  protec- 
tion from  their  friends,  might  be  forced  to  pay  high  con- 
tributions, as  an  atonement  for  their  difaffeclion  ;  an  open 
communication  could  be  preferved  between  Wales  and 
thefe  new  conquefts ;  and  half  of  the  kingdom,  being  en- 
tirely freed  from  the  enemy,  and  thus  united  into  one 
firm  body,  might  be  employed  in  re-eftablifhing  the  king's 
authority  throughout  the  remainder.      Thefe  were  the 
reafons  for  embracing  that  refolution  j    fata),  as  it  was 
ever  efteemed,  to  the  royal  party  r. 
SiereoF  The  governor  of  Glocefter  was  one  Mafley,  a  foldier 

of  fortune,  who,  before  he  engaged  with  the  parliament, 

t  Whitlocke,  p.  69,     May,  book  iii,  p.  91, 
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had  offered  his  fervice  to  the  king  ;  and  as  he  was  free  CHAP, 
from  the  fumes  of  enthufiafm,  by  which  moft  of  the  offi-  *.  » 

cers  on  that  fide  were  intoxicated,  he  would  lend  an  ear,  l6-H* 
it  was  prefumed,  to  propofals  for  accommodation.  But 
Maflfey  was  refolute  to  prefcrve  an  entire  fidelity  to  his 
mailers;  and  though  no  enthufiaft  himfelf,  he  well  knew 
how  to  employ  to  advantage  that  enthufiaftic  fpirit  Co 
prevalent  in  his  city  and  garrifon.  The  fummons  to I0til  A*2* 
furrender  allowed  two  hours  for  an  anfwer :  But  before 
that  time  expired,  there  appeared  before  the  king  two 
citizens,  with  lean,  pale,  fharp,  and  difmal  vifages : 
Faces,  fo  ftrange  and  uncouth,  according  to  lord  Cla- 
rendon ;  figures,  (o  habited  and  accoutered  ;  as  at  once 
moved  the  moft  fevere  countenance  to  mirth,  and  the 
moft  chearful  heart  to  fadnefs  :  It  feemed  impofiible,  that 
fuch  meiTengers  could  bring  lets  than  a  defiance.  The 
men,  without  any  circumftance  of  duty  or  good  man- 
ners, in  a  pert,  (hrill,  undifmayed  accent,  faid,  that 
they  brought  an  anfwer  from  the  godly  city  of  Glocef- 
ter :  And  extremely  ready  were  they,  according  to  the 
hiftorian,  to  give  infolent  and  feditious  replies  to  any 
queftion  ;  as  if  their  bufinefs  were  chiefly,  by  provoking 
the  king,  to  make  him  violate  his  own  fafe  conduct. 
The  anfwer  from  the  city  was  in  thefe  words  :  "  We 
<£  the  inhabitants,  magiftrates,  officers  and  foldiers, 
iC  within  the  garrifon  of  Glocefter,  unto  his  Majefty's 
"  gracious  meflage,  return  this  humble  anfwer :  That 
c<  we  do  keep  this  city,  according  to  our  oaths  and  alle- 
"  giance,  to  and  for  the  ufe  of  his  majefty  and  his 
"  royal  pofterity :  And  do  accordingly  conceive  our- 
"  felves  wholly  bound  to  obey  the  commands  of  his 
"  majefty  fignified  by  both  houfes  of  parliament :  And 
4<  are  refolved  by  God's  help  to  keep  this  city  accord- 
*'  ingly s."     After  thefe    preliminaries,    the    fiege    was 

«  Rufh,  vol.  vit  p,  287.    Clarendon,  vol,  ill  -  p.  315.  May,  book  iii,  p.  96. 
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CHAP.  j»efolutely  undertaken  by  the  army,  and  as  refolutely  fuf- 

, v  tained  by  the  citizens  and  garrifon. 

1643.  When  intelligence  of  the  fiege  of  Glccefter  arrived  in 
London,  the  confirmation  among  the  inhabitants  was  as 
great  as  if  the  enemy  were  already  at  their  gates.  The 
rapid  progrefs  of  the  royalifts  threatened  the  parliament 
with  immediate  fobjection  :  The  factions  and  difcontents, 
among  themfelves,  in  the  city,  and  throughout  the 
neighbouring  counties,  prognosticated  fome  dangerous 
divifion  or  infurrecHon.  Thofe  parliamentary  leaders,  it 
muft  be  owned,  who  had  introduced  fuch  mighty  inno- 
vations into  the  Englifh  conftitution,  and  who  had  pro- 
jected fo  much  greater,  had  not  engaged  in  an  enterprize 
which  exceeded  their  courage  and  capacity.  Great  vi- 
gour, from  the  beginning,  as  well  as  wifdom,  they  had 
difplayed  in  all  their  counfels  ;  and  a  furious,  headftrong 
body,  broken  loofe  from  the  reftraintof  law,  had  hitherto 
been  retained  in  Subjection  under  their  authority,  and 
firmly  united  by  zeal  and  paffion,  as  by  the  moft  legal 
and  eftablifhed  government.  A  fmall  committee,  on 
whom  the  two  houfes  devolved  their  power,  had  directed 
all  their  military  operations,  and  had  preferved  a  fecrecy 
in  deliberation,  and  a  promptitude  in  execution,  beyond 
what  the  king,  notwithstanding  the  advantages  pofTefTed 
by  a  fingle  leader,  had  ever  been  able  to  attain.  Senfible 
that  no  jealoufy  was  by  their  partizans  entertained  againft 
them,  they  had  on  all  occafions  exerted  an  authority  much 
more  defpotic  than  the  royalifts,  even  during  the  prefling 
exigencies  of  war,  could  with  patience  endure  in  their 
fovereign.  Whoever  incurred  their  difpleafure,  or  was 
expofed  to  their  fufpicions,  was  committed  to  prifon,  and 
profecuted  under  the  notion  of  delinquency  :  After  all 
the  old  jails  were  full,  many  new  ones  were  erected  ;  and 
even  the  fhips  were  crowded  with  the  royalifts,  both  gen- 
try and  clergy,  who  languifhed  below  decks,  and  periihed 

in 
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in  thofe  unhealthy  confinements  :  They  impofed  taxes,  C  H  a  P# 
theheavieft,  and  of  the  moft  unufual  nature,  by  an  ordi-i  '    j 

nance  of  the  two  houfes  :  They  voted  a  commiilion  for  lC43» 
fequeftrations ;  and  they  feized,  wherever  they  had 
power,  the  revenues  of  all  the  king's  party  r :  And  know- 
ing that  themfelves,  and  all  their  adherents,  were,  by 
refilling  the  prince,  expofed  to  the  penalties  of  law,  they 
refolved,  by  a  fevere  adminiftration,  to  overcome  thefe 
terrors,  and  to  retain  the  people  in  obedience,  by  penalties 
of  a  more  immediate  execution.  In  the  beginning  of 
this  fummer,  a  combination,  formed  againft  them  in 
London,  had  obliged  them  to  exert  the  plenitude  of  their 
authority. 

Edmond  Waller,  the  flrfl  refiner  of  Englifh  veri- 
fication, was  a  member  of  the  lower  houfe ;  a  man  of 
confiderable  fortune,  and  not  more  diftinguifhed  by  his 
poetical  genius  than  by  his  parliamentary  talents,  and  by 
the  politenefs  and  elegance  of  his  manners.  As  full  of 
keen  fatire  and  invective  in  his  eloquence,  as  of  tender- 
nefs  and  panegyric  in  his  poetry,  he  caught  the  attention 
of  his  hearers,  and  exerted  the  utmoft  boldnefs  in  blaming 
thofe  violent  counfels,  by  which  the  commons  were  go- 
verned. Finding  all  oppofition  within  doors  to  be  fruit- 
lefs,  he  endeavoured  to  form  a  party  without,  which 
might  oblige  the  parliament  to  accept  of  reafonable  con- 
ditions, and  reftore  peace  to  the  nation.  The  charms  of 
his  converfation,  joined  to  his  character  of  courage  and 
integrity/  had  procured  him  the  entire  confidence  of 
Northumberland,  Conway,  and  every  eminent  perfon  of 
either  fex  who  refided  in  London.  They  opened  their 
breaft  to  him  without  referve,  and  exprefTed  their  difap- 
probation  of  the  furious  meafures  purfued  by  the  com- 

t  The  king  afterwards  copied  from  this  example  ;  but,  as  the  far  greater 
part  of  the  nobility  and  landed  gentry  were  his  friends,  he  reaped  much,  lefj 
profit  from  this  meafure, 

» 
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CHAP.  mons.  and   their  wifhes   that  fome   expedient  could   be 

LVI 

l  *    .found  for  flopping  fo   impetuous  a  career.     'Fomkins^ 

1643.  Waller's  brother-in-law,  and  Chaloner,  the  intimate 
friend  of  Tomkins,  had  entertained  like  fentiments : 
And  as  the  connexions  of  thefe  two  gentlemen  lay  chiefly 
in  the  city,  they  informed  Waller,  that  the  fame  abhor- 
rence of  war  prevailed  there,  among  all  men  of  reafort 
and  moderation.  Upon  reflection,  it  feemed  not  imprac-* 
ticable  that  a  combination  might  be  formed  between  the 
lords  and  citizens  ;  and,  by  mutual  concert,  the  illegal 
taxes  be  refufed,  which  the  parliament,  without  the  royal 
aflfent,  impofed  on  the  people.  While  this  affair  was  in 
agitation,  and  lifts  were  making  of  fuch  as  they  conceiv- 
ed to  be  well-affected  to  their  defign  ;  a  fervant  of  Tom- 
kins,  who  had  overheard  their  difcourfe,  immediately 
carried  intelligence  to  Pym.  Waller,  Tomkins,  and 
Chaloner  were  feized,  and  tried  by  a  court-martial  u. 
They  were  all  three  condemned,  and  the  two  latter  exe* 
cuted  on  gibbets  erected  before  their  own  doors.  A 
covenant,  as  a  teft,  was  taken  w  by  the  lords  and  com- 
mons, and  impofed  on  their  army,  and  on  all  who  lived 
within  their  quarters.  Befides  refolving  to  amend  and 
reform  their  lives,  the  covenanters  there  vow,  that  they 
will  never  lay  down  their  arms  fo  long  as  the  papifts, 
now  in  open  war  againft  the  parliament,  fhall,  by  force 
of  arms,  be  protected  from  juftice;  they  exprefs  their 
abhorrence  of  the  late  confpiracy  ;  and  they  promife  to 
aflift  to  the  utmoft  the  forces  raifed  by  both  houftfs,  againft 
the  forces  levied  by  the  king  x. 

Waller,  as  foon  as  imprifoned,  fenfible  of  the  great 
danger  into  which  he  had  fallen,  was  fo  feized  with  the 
dread  of  death,  that  all   his  former  fpirit  deferted  him  5 

u  Rufhworth,  vol,  vi,  p.  326.     Clarendon,  vol.  xii.  p.  249,  250,  &c. 

w  6th  of  June.  *  Rufli,  vol.  vi.  p.  325.    Clarendon,  vol,  »i, 
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and  he  confefTed  whatever  he  knew,  without  fparing  hisC  H   A  P. 

mofl  intimate   friends,  without  regard  to  the  confidence < ., > 

repofed  in  him,   without  diftinguifhing  between  the  neg-      l64g< 
licence    of  familiar  conversation  and  the  fchemes    of  a 
regular  confpiracy.     With   the  moft  profound  diffimula- 
tion,  he  counterfeited   fuch   remorfe  of  confeience,   that 
his  execution  was  put  off,  out  of  mere  chriftian  com- 
panion,  till   he  might  recover  the  ufe  of  his  undemand- 
ing.    He  invited  vifits  from  the  ruling  clergy  of  all  fe£h; 
and  while  he  exprefTcd    his  own   penitence,  he  received 
their  devout  exhortation*  with  humility  and  reverence,  as 
conveying  clearer  conviction  and  information  than  in  his 
life  he  had  ever  before  attained.     Prefents  too,  of  which, 
as  well  as  of  flattery,  thefe  holy  men  were  not  infeniible, 
were  distributed   among  them  ;    as  a  fmall  retribution  for 
their  prayers  and  ghoftly  counfel.     And  by  all  thefe  arti- 
fices, more   than  from  any  regard   to  the  beauty  of  his 
genius,  of  which,  during  that  time  of  furious  cant  and 
faction,  fmall  account   would   be  made,  he   prevailed  fo 
far  as  to  have  his  life  fpared,  and  a  fine  of  ten  thoufand 
pounds  accepted  in  lieu  of  it  J\ 

The  feverity,  exercifed  againft  the  confpiracy  or  ra- 
ther project  of  Waller,  encreafed  the  authority  of  the 
parliament,  and  feemed  to  enfure  them  againft  like  at- 
tempts for  the  future.  But  by  th?  progrefs  of  the  king's 
arms,  the  defeat  of  Sir  William  Waller,  the  taking  of 
Briftol,  the  fiege  of  Glocefter,  a  cry  for  peace  was  renew- 
ed, and  with  more  violence  than  ever.  Crowds  of  wo- 
men, with  a  petition  for  that  purpofe,  flocked  about  the 
houfe,  and  were  Co  clamorous  and  importunate,  that 
orders  were  given  for  aifperfing  them  ;  and  fome  of  ths 
females  were  killed  in  the  fray  z.  Bedford,  Holland, 
and  Conway,  had  deferted  the  parliament,  and  had  gone 

y  Whitlocke,  p.  66.      Rufhwortb,  vol.  vs.  p.  3*0.        Clarendon,  vol.  ill, 
p.  251,  254,  &c  «  Rufhwoi-th,  vol.  vi.  p.  357. 
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c  H  a  P.  to  Oxford  :  Clare    and    Lovelace  had  followed   them3. 

LVI. 

---j  Northumberland  had   retired  to  his  country-feat  :  Eflex 
*643«     himfeif  fhewed  extreme  difTatisfaclion,  and  exhorted  the 
parliament  to  make  peace  b.     The  upper  houfe  fent  down 
terms  of  accommodation,  more  moderate  than  had  hitherto 
been  infifted  on.     It  even  patted  by  a  majority  among  the 
commons,  that  thefe  propofals  ihould  be  tranfmitted  to 
the   king.      The  zealots  took  the  alarm.      A  petition 
againft  peace  was  framed  in  the  city,  and  prefented  by 
Pennington,  the  factious  mayor.      Multitudes  attended 
him,  and  renewed  all   the  former  menaces    againft  the 
moderate  party  c.     The  pulpits  thundered,  and  rumours 
were  fpread  of  twenty  thoufand  Irifh,  who  had  landed, 
and  were  to  cut  the  throat  of  every  proteflant d.     The 
majority  was  again  turned   to  the   other  fide ;  and  all 
thoughts  of  pacification  being  dropped,  every  preparation 
was  made  for  refiftance,  and  for  the  immediate  relief  of 
Glocefter,  on  which  the    parliament    was   fenfible,   all 
their  hopes  of  fuccefs  in  the  war  did  fo  much  depend. 

Massey,  refolute  to  make  a  vigorous  defence,  and 
having  under  his  command  a  city  and  garrifon  ambitious 
of  the  crown  of  martyrdom,  had  hitherto  maintained  the 
fiege  with  courage  and  abilities,  and  had  much  retarded 
the  advances  of  the  king's  army.  By  continual  fallies, 
he  infefted  them  in  their  trenches,  and  gained  fudden 
advantages  over  them  :  By  difputing  every  inch-of  ground, 
he  repreffed  the  vigour  and  alacrity  of  their  courage, 
elated  by  former  fucceiTes.  His  garrifon,  however,  was 
reduced  to  the  laft  extremity;  and  he  failed  not,  from 
time  to  time,  to  inform  the  parliament,  that,  unlefs 
fpeedily  relieved,  he  mould  be  neceflitated,  from  the  ex- 
treme want  of  provifions  and  ammunition,  to  open  his 
gates  to  the  enemy. 

a  Whitlocke,  p.  67.  b  Rufli.  vol.  vi.  p.  aoo.  c  Idem,  ibid, 

p.  356.  d  Clarendon,  vol.  iii.  p.  320.     Rufh.  vol.  vi.  p.  588. 
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The  parliament,  in  order  to  repair  their  broken  con-  c  *f*  p* 

L  V  i< 

diticn,  and  pujt  themfelves  in  a  pofture  of  defence,  now v — -» 

exerted  to  the  utmolt.  their  power  and  authority.  They  '  +*' 
voted,  that  an  army  fhould  be  levied  under  Sir  William 
Waller,  whom,  notwithstanding  his  misfortunes,  they 
loaded  with  extraordinary  careffes.  Having  aflociated  in 
their  caufe  the  counties  of  Hertford,  EfTex,  Cambridge, 
Norfolk,  Suffolk,  Lincoln,  and  Huntingdon,  they  gave 
the  earl  of  Manchefter  a  commiflion  to  be  general  of  the 
afTociation,  and  appointed  an  army  to  be  levied  under  his 
command.  But,  above  all,  they  were  intent  that  EfTex's 
army  on  which  their  whole  fortune  depended,  fhould  be 
put  in  a  condition  of  marching  againft  the  king.  They 
excited  afrefh  their  preachers  to  furious  declamations 
againft  the  royal  caufe.  They  even  employed  the  expe- 
dient of  prefling,  though  abolifhed  by  a  late  law,  for 
which  they  had  ftrenuoufly  contended  e.  And  they  en- 
gaged the  city  to  fend  four  regiments  of  its  militia  to  the 
relief  of  Glocefter.  All  fhops,  meanwhile,  were  ordered 
to  be  (hut;  and  every  man  expected,  with  the  utmoll 
anxiety,  the  event  of  that  important  enterprize  f. 

Essex,  carrying  with  him  a  well-appointed  army  of 
14,000  men,  took  the  road  of  Bedford  and  Leicefter  ; 
and,  though  inferior  in  cavalry,  yet,  by  the  mere  force 
of  conduct  and  difcipline,  he  pafTed  over  thofe  open  cham- 
paign countries,  and  defended  himfelf  from  the  enemy's 
horfe,  who  had  advanced  to  meet  him,  and  who  infefied 
him  during  his  whole  march.  As  he  approached  to  Glo- 
cefter, the  king  was  obliged  to  raife  the  fiege,  and  open 
the  way  for  EfTex  to  enter  that  city.  The  neceffities  of 
the  garrifon  were  extreme.  One  barrel  of  powder  was 
their  whole  ftock  of  ammunition  remaining;  and  their 
other  provifions  were  in  the  fame  proportion.  EfTex  had 
brought  with  him  military  ftores  ;  and  the  neighbouring 

*  Rufliwortfr,  Yol,  vi,  p.  292.  f  l<iem}  ibid, 
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c  hT  A  p.  country  abundantly  fupplied  him  with  victuals  of  every 

t  ,-kind.     The  inhabitants  had  carefully  concealed  all  pro- 

1643.  vifions  from  the  king's  army,  and,  pretending  to  be  quite 
exhaufted,  had  referved  their  fiores  for  that  caufe,  which 
they  fo  much  favoured  K 

The  chief  difficulty  ftill  remained,  EfTex  dreaded  a 
battle  with  the  king's  army,  on  account  of  its  great  fu- 
periority  in  cavalry  ;  and  he  refolved  to  return,  if  poffible, 
without  running  that  hazard.  He  lay  five  days  at  Tewkef- 
bury,  which  was  his  firft  ftage  after  leaving  Glocefter  ; 
and  he  feigned,  by  fome  preparations,  to  point  towards 
Worcefter.  By  a  forced  march  during  the  nighty  he 
reached  Cirenceiter,  and  obtained  the  double  advantage 
of  pafling  unrnolefted  an  open  country,  and  of  furprifing 
a  convoy  of  provifions,  which  lay  in  that  town  h.  With- 
out delay,  he  proceeded  towards  London ;  but,  when  he 
reached  Newbury,  he  was  furprifed  to  find,  that  the  king, 
by  hafty  marches,  had  arrived  before  him,  and  was  already 
poffciled  of  the  place. 

aoth  Sept.  An  action  was  now  unavoidable  ;  and  EfTex  prepared 
for  it  with  prefence  of  mind,  and   not  without   military 

Batt-eof  conduct.  On  both  fides,  the  battle  was  fought  with 
defperate  valour  and  afteady  bravery.  EfTex's  horfe  were 
feveral  times  broken  by  the  king's,  but  his  infantry  main- 
tained themfelves  in  firm  array  j  and,  befides  giving  a 
continued  fire,  they  prefented  an  invincible  rampart  of 
pikes  again  ft  the  furious  fliock  of  prince  Rupert,  and 
thofe  gallant  troops  of  gentry,  of  which  the  royal  cavalry 
was  chiefly  compofed.  The  militia  of  London  efpecially, 
though  utterly  unacquainted  with  action,  though  drawn 
but  a  few  days  before  from  their  ordinary  occupations, 
yet  having  learned  all  military  exercifes,  and  being 
animated  with  unconquerable  zeal  for  the  caufe,  in 
which  they  were  engaged,  equalled,    on  this    occafion, 

S  Clarendon,  vol.  ui.  p.  344,  h  Ru/h,  vol.  vi.  p.  102. 
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what  could   be  expected  from   the   moft  veteran  forces.  c  n  A  p- 

LVI. 

While  the  armies  were  engaged   with  the  utmoft  ardour,  v t/ / 

night  put  an  end  to  the  action,  and  left  the  victory  unda-      ,643- 
cided.      Next  morning,  Eflex  proceeded  on  his  march  ;  * 

and  though  his  rear  was  once  put  in  fome  difordcr  by 
an  incurfion  of  the  king's  horfe,  he  reached  London  in 
fafety,  and  received  applaufe  for  his  conduct  and  fuccefs 
in  the  whole  enterprize.  The  king  followed  him  on  his 
march  ;  and  having  taken  poffeflion  of  Reading,  after  the 
earl  left  it,  he  there  eftablifned  a  garrifon;  and  ftrait- 
ened,  by  that  means,  London  and  the  quarters  of  the 
enemy  '. 

In  the  battle  of  Newbury,  on  the  part  of  the  king, 
befides  the  earls  of  Sunderland  and  Carnarvon,  two  no- 
blemen of  promiiing  hopes,  was  unfortunately  fiain,  to 
the  regret  of  every  lover  of  ingenuity  and  virtue 
throughout  the  kingdom,  Lucius  Cary  vifcount  Falk- 
land, fecretary  of  ftate.  Before  affembling  the  prefent 
parliament,  this  man,  devoted  to  the  purfuits  of  learning, 
and  to  the  fociety  of  all  the  polite  and  elegant,  had  en- 
joyed himfelf  in  every  pleafure,  which  a  fine  genius,  a 
generous  difpofition,  and  an  opulent  fortune  could  afford. 
Called  into  public  life,  he  flood  foremoft.  in  all  attacks 
on  the  high  prerogatives  of  the  crown  ;  and  difplayed  that 
mafculine  eloquence,  and  undaunted  love  of  liberty, 
which,  from  his  intimate  acquaintance  with  the  fublime 
fpirits  of  antiquity,  he  had  greedily  imbibed.  When 
civil  convulfions  proceeded  to  extremities,  and  it  became 
requifite  for  him  to  chufe  his  fide  ;  he  tempered  the  ar- 
dour of  his  zeal,  and  embraced  the  defence  of  thofe 
limited  powers,  which  remained  to  monarchy,  and  which 
he  deemed  neceffary  for  the  fupport  of  the  Englifh  confti- 
tution.  Still  anxious,  however,  for  his  country,  he 
feems  to  have  dreaded  the  too  profperous  fuccefs  of  his 

i  Ru&t  vol.  vi,  p.  293.      Clarendon,  vol.  iii,  p.  347. 
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ch  A  P.  own  party  as  much  as  of  the  enemy;  and,  among  his 

v 'intimate  friends,  often  after  a  deep  filence,  and  frequent 

,643-  fighs,  he  would,  with  a  fad  accent,  re-iterate  the  word, 
Peace,  In  excufe  for  the  too  free  expofing  of  his  perfon, 
which  feemed  unfui table  in  a  fecretary  of  flate,  he  alledg- 
ed,  that  it  became  him  to  be  more  aclive  than  other  men 
in  all  hazardous  enterprizes,  left  his  impatience  for  peace 
might  bear  the  imputation  of  cowardice  or  pufiliani- 
mity.  From  the  commencement  of  the  war,  his  natural 
chearfulnefs  and  vivacity  became  clouded ;  and  even  his 
ufual  attention  to  drefs,  required  by  his  birth  and  ftation, 
gave  way  to  a  negligence,  which  was  eafily  obfervable. 
On  the  morning  of  the  battle  in  which  he  fell,  he  had 
fhown  fome  care  of  adorning  his  perfon  ;  and  gave  for  a 
reafon,  that  the  enemy  fhould  not  find  his  body  in  anv 
ilovenly,  indecent  fituation.  cc  I  am  weary,"  (unjoined 
he,  "of  the  times,  and  forefee  much  mifery  to  my  coun- 
cs  try  ;  but  believe,  that  I  mall  be  out  of  it  ere  night  k." 
This  excellent  perfon  was  but  thirty  four  years  of  age, 
when  a  period  was  thus  put  to  his  life. 

The  lofs  fuftained  on  both  fides  in  the  battle  of  New- 
bury, and  the  advanced  feafon,  obliged  the  armies  to  re- 
tire into  winter-quarters. 

A^*ons  in       In  the   north,  during  this   fummer,  the  great  intereft. 

tiie  nonh.  snc|  p0pU]arity  of  the  earl,  now  created  marquis  of  New- 
castle, had  raifed  a  confiderable  force  for  the  king  ;  and 
great  hopes  of  fuccefs  were  entertained  from  that  quarter. 
There  appeared,  however,  in  oppofition  to  him,  two 
men,  on  whom  the  event  of  the  war  finally  depended, 
and  who  began  about  this  time  to  be  remarked  for  their 
valour  and  military  conduct.  Thefe  were  Sir  Thomas 
Fairfax,  fon  of  the  lord  of  that  name,  and  Oliver  Crom- 
wel.     The    former   gained    a  confiderable  advantage  at 

fc  "Whhlocke,  p.  70.     Clarendon,  vol.  Hi.  p.  350,  351,  &c. 
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Wakefield1  over  a  detachment  of  royalifts,  and  tookc  UL*T*' 
general  Goring  prifoner  :  The  latter  obtained  a  victory  ^  *v—  f 
at  Gainfborowm  over  a  party  commanded  by  the  gallant  I0^3» 
Cavendifh,  who  perifhed  in  the  action.  But  both  thefe 
defeats  of  the  royalifts  were  more  than  fufficiently  com- 
penfated  by  the  total  rout  of  lord  Fairfax  at  Atherton 
moor",  and  the  difperfion  of  his  army.  After  this  vic- 
tory, Newcaftle,  with  an  army  of  15,000  men,  fat  down 
before  Hull.  Hotham  was  no  longer  governor  of  this 
place.  That  gentleman  and  his  fon,  partly  from  a  jea- 
loufy  entertained  of  lord  Fairfax,  partly  repenting  of 
their  engagements  againft  the  king,  had  entered  into  a 
correfpondence  with  Newcaftle,  and  had  expreffed  an 
intention  of  delivering  Hull  into  his  hands.  But  their 
confpiracy  being  detected,  they  were  arrefted  and  fent 
prifoners  to  London ;  where,  without  any  regard  to  their 
former  fervices,  they  fell,  both  of  them,  victims  to  the 
feverity  of  the  parliament  °. 

Newcastle,  having  carried  on  the  attack  of  Hull 
for  fome  time,  was  beat  off  by  a  fally  of  the  garrifon  p, 
and  fuffered  fo  much,  that  he  thought  proper  to  raife  the 
fiege.  About  the  fame  time,  Manchefter,  who  advanced 
from  the  eaftern  affociated  counties,  having  joined  Crom- 
wel  and  young  Fairfax,  obtained  a  confiderable  victory 
over  the  royalifts  at  Horn  Caftle ;  where  the  two  officers 
lafl  mentioned  gained  renown  by  their  conduct  and  gal- 
lantry. And  though  fortune  had  thus  balanced  her 
favours,  the  king's  party  ftill  remained  much  fuperior  in 
thofe  parts  of  England  ;  and  had  it  not  been  for  the  gar- 
rifon of  Hull,  which  kept  Yorkmire  in  awe,  a  conjunc- 
tion of  the  northern  forces  with  the  army  in  the  fouth 
might  have  been  made,  and  had  probably  enabled  the 
king,    inftead  of  entering  on   the  unfortunate,    perhaps 

laiftofM.'y.  m  31ft  of  July.  n  joth  of  June, 

0  Rufh.  vol.  vi.  p.  275.  P  izth  of  O&ober. 
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C  HA  p.  imprudent,  enterprize  of  Glocefter,  to  march  direflly  to 

„    .„.. — L/Lon  ton,  and  put  an  end  to  the  war1?. 

*3  While  the  military  enrerprizes  were  carried  on  with 

vigoi  r  In  England,  and  the  event  became  every  day  more 
doubtful,  both  parties  caff  their  eye  towards  the  neigh- 
bouring kingdoms,  ano  fought  affcitance  for  the  finifhing 
of  that  nternnze,  in  which  their  own  forces  experienced 
fuch  furious  opposition.  The  parliament  had  recourfe  to 
Scotland;   the  king,  to  Ireland,  * 

When  the  Scottifh  covenanters  obtained  that  end, 
for  which  they  fo  earneftly  contended,  the  eftablifhment 
of  prefbyterian  difcipline  in  their  own  country,  they  vv'ere 
not  fatisfled,  but  indulged  ftill  an  ardent  paffion  for  pro- 
pagating, by  all  methods,  that  mode  of  religion  in  the 
neighbouring  kingdoms.  Having  flattered  thernfelves,  in 
the  fervor  of  their  zeal,  that,  by  fupernatural  affiftances, 
they  fhould  be  enabled  to  carry  their  triumphant  cove- 
nant: to  the  gates  of  Rome  itfelf,  it  behoved  them  firft  to 
render  it  prevalent  in  England,  which  already  fhowed  Co 
great  a  difpofition  to  receive  it.  Even  in  the  articles  of 
pacification,  they  expreffed  a  defire  of  uniformity  in  wor- 
lhip  with  England  ;  and  the  king,  employing  general 
expreflions,  had  approved  of  this  inclination,  as  pious 
and  laudable.  No  fooner  was  there  an  appearance  of  a 
rupture,  than  the  Englifh  parliament,  in  order  to  allure 
that  nation  into  a  clofe  confederacy,  openly  declared  their 
wifbeo  of  ecclefiaftical  reformation,  and  of  imitating  the 
example  of  their  northern  brethren  r.  When  war  was 
actually  commenced,  the  fame  artifices  were  ufed ;  and 
the  Scots  beheld,  with  the  utmoft  impatience,  a  fcene  of 
aflion,  of  which  they  could  not  deem  thernfelves  indif- 
ferent fpeclators.  Should  the  king,  they  faid,  be  able, 
by  force  of  arms,  to  prevail  over  the  parliament  of  Eng- 

q  Warwick,  p.  261.     Walker,  p.  178.  r  Rufh.  vol,  vi.  p.  390. 

rendoo,  vol,  iii,  p,  68, 
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land,  andre-eftablifhhis  authority  in  that  powerful  king-c  HAP. 

dom,  he  will  undoubtedly   retract   all  thofe  conceflions, , , 

which,  with  fo  many  circumstances  of  violence  and  in-  *643« 
dio-nity,  the  Scots  have  extorted  from  him.  Befides  a 
fenfe  of  his  own  intercft,  and  a  regard  to  royal  power, 
v/hich  has  been  entirely  annihilated  in  this  country;  his 
very  paflion  for  prelacy  and  for  religious  ceremonies  muft 
lead  him  to  invade  a  church,  which  he  has  ever  been 
tauo-ht  to  regard  as  antichriitian  and  unlawful.  Let  us 
but  confider  who  the  perfons  are  that  compofe  the  fac- 
tions, now  fo  furioufly  engaged  in  arms.  Does  not  the 
parliament  confift  of  thofe  very  men,  who  have  ever  op-  - 
pofed  all  war  with  Scotland,  who  have  punifhed  the 
authors  of  our  oppreflions,  who  have  obtained  us  the 
redrefs  of  every  grievance,  and  who,  with  many  honour- 
able expreflions,  have  conferred  on  us  an  ample  reward 
for  our  brotherly  afiiftance  r  And  is  not  the  court  full  of 
papifts,  prelates,  malignants;  all  of  them  zealous  ene- 
mies to  our  religious  model,  and  refolute  to  facrifice  their 
lives  for  their  idolatrous  eftablifhments  ?  Not  to  mention 
our  own  neceffary  iecurity  ;  c.:n  we  better  exprefs  our 
gratitude  to  heaven  for  that  pure  light,  with  which  we 
are,  above  all  nations,  fo  eminently  diftinguifhed,  than 
by  conveying  the  fame  divine  knowledge  to  our  unhappy 
neighbours,  who  are  wading  through  a  fea  of  blood  in 
order  to  attain  it  ?  Thefe  were  in  Scotland  the  topics  of 
every  converfation  :  With  thefe  doctrines  the  pulpits 
echoed  :  And  the  famous  curfe  of  Meroz,  that  curfe  fo 
folemnly  denounced  and  re-iterated  againft  neutrality  and  f 
moderation,  refounded  from  all  quarters2. 

The  parliament  of  England  had  ever  invited  the  Scots, 
from  the  commencement  of  the  civil  diflentions,  to  inter- 

z  Curfe  ye  Meroz,  faid  the  angel  cfthe  Led  ;  curfe  ye  bitterly  the  inha- 
bitants thereof:  Beci?ufe  they  came  not  to  the  help  of  the  Lord,  to  the  help 
of  the  Lord  againft  the  mighty.    Judges,  chnp.  v.  ver.  23. 

pofe 
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chap,  pofe   their   mediation,  which,  they  knew,  would  be  fo 

id  V  1« 

v—^— 'little  favourable  to  the  king  :  And  the  king,  for  that  very 
l643«  reafon,  had  ever  endeavoured,  with  the  leaft  offenfive 
expreffions,  to  decline  it f.  Early  this  fpring,  the  earl 
of  Loudon,  the  chancellor,  with  other  commiffioners, 
and  attended  by  Henderfon,  a  popular  and  intriguing 
preacher,  was  fent  to  the  king  at  Oxford,  and  renewed 
the  offer  of  mediation  ;  but  with  the  fame  fuccefs  as  be- 
fore. The  commiffioners  were  alfo  empowered  to  prefs 
the  king  on  the  article  of  religion,  and  to  recommend  to 
him  the  Scottifh  model  of  ecclefiaftic  worfhip  and  difci- 
pline.  This  was  touching  Charles  in  a  very  tender 
point  :  His  honour,  his  confcience,  as  well  as  his  in- 
tereft,  he  believed  to  be  intimately  concerned  in  fupport- 
ing  prelacy  and  the  liturgy  u.  He  begged  the  commif- 
fioners,  therefore,  to  remain  fatisfied  with  the  concefiions 
which  he  had  made  to  Scotland  ;  and  having  modelled 
their  own  church  according  to  their  own  principles,  to 
leave  their  neighbours  in  the  like  liberty,  and  not  to  in- 
termeddle with  affairs,  of  which  they  could  not  be  fup- 
pofed  competent  judges  w. 

The  divines  of  Oxford,  fecure,  as  they  imagined,  of 
a  victory,  by  means  of  their  authorities  from  church- 
hiftory,  their  quotations  from  the  fathers,  and  their  fpiri- 
tual  arguments,  defired  a  conference  with  Henderfon, 
and  undertook,  by  dint  of  reafoning,  to  convert  that 
great  apoftle  of  the  north  :  But  Henderfon,  who  had  ever 
regarded  as  impious  the  leaft  doubt  with  regard  to  his 
own  principles,  and  who  knew  of  a  much  better  way  to 
reduce  opponents  than  by  employing  any  theological  to- 
pics, abfolutely  refufed  all  difputation  or  controverfy. 
The  Englifh  divines  went  away,  full  of  admiration  at  the 
blind  affurance  and  bigotted  prejudices  of  the  man  :  He, 

t  Rurti.  vo!.  vi.  p.  393.  u  See  note  [H  H]  at  the  end  of  the  volume. 

*  Rufh,  vol»  vi,  p.  463. 
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on  his  part,  was  moved  with  equal  wonder  at  their  obfli- c  H  A  p. 

* 

nate  attachment  to  fuch  palpable  errors  and  delufions.  ' 

By  the  conceffions,  which  the  king  had  granted  to  l6^3« 
Scotland,  it  became  necelTary  for  him  to  fummon  a  par- 
liament once  in  three  years ;  and  in  June  of  the  fubfe- 
quent  year,  was  fixed  the  period  for  the  meeting  of  that 
afTembly.  Before  that  time  elapfed,  Charles  flattered 
himfelf,  that  he  mould  be  able,  by  fome  decifive  advan- 
tage, to  reduce  the  Englifh  parliament  to  a  reafonable 
fubmiffion,  and  might  then  expect  with  fecurity  the 
meeting  of  a  Scottim  parliament.  Though  earneftly 
folicited  by  Loudon  to  fummon  prefently  that  great  coun- 
cil of  the  nation,  he  abfolutely  refufed  to  give  authority 
to  men,  who  had  already  excited  fuch  dangerous  commo- 
tions, and  who  mowed  flill  the  fame  difpofition  to  refill 
and  invade  his  authority.  The  commiflioners,  therefore, 
not  being  able  to  prevail  in  any  of  their  demands,  de- 
fired  the  king's  paflport  for  London,  were  they  purpofed 
to  confer  with  the  Englifh  parliament  x  j  and  being  like- 
wife  denied  this  requeft,  they  returned  with  extreme 
difTatisfaclion  to  Edinburgh. 

The  office  of  confervators  of  the  peace  was  newly 
erected  in  Scotland,  in  order  to  maintain  the  confede- 
racy between  the  two  kingdoms  ;  and  thefe5  inftigated 
by  the  clergy,  were  refolved,  fince  they  could  not  obtain 
the  king's  confent,  to  fummon,  in  his  name,  but  by 
their  own  authority,  a  convention  of  ftates  -,  and  to 
bereave  their  fovereign  of  this  article,  the  only  one  which 
remained,  of  his  prerogative.  Under  colour  of  pro- 
viding for  national  peace,  endangered  by  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Englifh  armies,  was  a  convention  called  y  ;  an 
afTembly,  which,  though  it  meets  with  lefs  folemnity, 
has  the  fame  authority  as  a  parliament,   in  raifing  money 

x  Ruflx.  vol.  vl.  p.  406.  y  22d  of  June. 
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C  H  a  F;  and   levying  forces.     Hamilton  and  his  brother  the  earl 

<k_ ^ ,  of  Laneric,  who  had  been  fent  into  Scotland  in  order  to 

1643.  oppofe  thefe  meafures,  wanted  either  authority  or  fin- 
cerity  ;  and  pafiively  yielded  to  the  torrent.  The  gene- 
ral affembly  of  the  church  met  at  the  fame  time  with  the 
convention  ;  and  exercifing  an  authority  almoft  abfolute 
over  the  whole  civil  power,  made  every  political  con- 
sideration yield  to  their  theological  zeal  and  prejudices. 

The  Englifh  parliament  was,  at  that  time,  fd]\en  into 
great  difrrefs,  by  the  progrefs  of  the  royal  arms  ;  and 
they  gladly  fent  to  Edinburgh  commiffroners,  with  ample 
powers,  to  treat  of  a  nearer  union  and  confederacy  with 
the  Scottifh  nation.  The  perfons  employed  were  the 
earl  of  Rutland,  Sir  William  Armyne,  Sir  Henry  Vane 
the  younger,  Thomas  Hatcher,  and  Henry  DarJey,  at- 
tended by  Marfhal  and  Nye,  two  clergymen  of  fignal 
authority  z.  In  this  negociation,  the  man  chiefly  trufted 
•was  Vane,  who,  in  eloquence,  addrefs,  capacity,  as 
well  as  in  art  and  diflimulation,  was  not  furpafTed  by  any 
one,  even  during  that  age,  fo  famous  for  active  talents. 
SpTemn        By  his  perfuafion  was  framed  at  Edinburgh,  that  solemn 

leatue  and  .  rr         .       .."   ,_ 

covenant,  league  and  covenant;  which  effaced  all  former 
proteftations  and  vows  taken  in  both  kingdoms ;  and 
long  maintained  its  credit  and  authority.  In  this  cove- 
nant, the  fubfcribers,  befides  engaging  mutually  to  defend 
each  other  againft:  all  opponents,  bound  themfelves  to 
endeavour,  without  refpe£t  of  perfons,  the  extirpation  of 
popery  and  prelacy,  fuperftition,  herefy,  fchifm,  and 
profanenefs  ;  to  maintain  the  rights  and  privileges  of  par- 
liaments, together  with  the  king's  authority ;  and  to 
difcover  and  bring  to  juftice  all  incendiaries  and  malig- 
nants  a. 

*  Whidocke,  p.  73.     Rufh.  vol.  vi.  p.  466.    Clarendon,  vol.  iii.  p.  300. 
3  Rufh,  vol.  vi,  p.  478,     Clarendon,  vol.  iil.  p.  373, 
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The  fubfcribers  of  the  covenant  vowed  alfo  to  preferve  chap. 
the  reformed  religion  eftablifhcd  in  the  church  of  Scot-v^J^  ',  j 
land  ;   but  by  the  artifice  of  Vane  no  declaration  more     l643« 
explicit  was  made  with  regard  to  England  and  Ireland, 
than  that  thefe  kingdoms  mould  be  reformed,  according 
to  the   word   of  God    and   the    example   of   the    pureft 
churches.    The  Scottifh  zealots,  when  prelacy  was  abju- 
red, deemed  this  exprefiion  quite  free  from  ambiguity,  and 
regarded  their  own  model  as  the  only  one,  which  corref- 
ponded,   in  any  degree,  to  fuch  a  defcription  :    But  that 
able  politician  had  other  views  ;   and  while  he  employed 
his  great  talents  in  over-reaching  the  prefbyterians,  and 
fecretly  laughed  at  their  fimplicity,  he  had  blindly  devot- 
ed himfelf  to  the  maintenance  of  fytrems,  ftill  more  abfurd 
and  more  dangerous. 

In  the  Englifh  parliament  there  remained  fome  mem- 
bers, who,  though  they  had  been  induced,  either  by  pri- 
vate ambition  or  by  zeal  for  civil  liberty,  to  concur  with 
the  majority,  ftill  retained  an  attachment  to  the  hierar- 
chy and  to  the  ancient  modes  of  worfliip.  But  in  the 
prefent  danger,  which  threatened  their  caufe,  all  fcruples 
were  laid  afide  ;  and  the  covenant,  by  whofe  means  alone 
they  could  expect  to  obtain  fo  confiderable  a  reinforce- 
ment as  the  acceftion  of  the  Scottifh  nation,  was  received 
without  oppofition.  The  parliament  therefore,  having 
firft  fubferibed  it  themfelves,  ordered  it  to  be  received  by 
all  who  lived  under  their  authority. 

Great  were  the  rejoicings  among  the  Scots,  that  they 
mould  be  the  happy  inflruments  of  extending  their  mode 
of  religion,  and  diffipating  that  profound  darknefs,  in 
which  the  neio-hbourino-  nations  were  involved.      The 

o  o 

general  affembly  applauded  this  glorious  imitation  of  the 
piety  difplayed  by  their  anceftors,  who,  they  faid,  in  three 
different  applications,  during  the  reign  of  Elizabeth, 
had  endeavoured  to  engage  the  Englifh,  by  perfuafion, 

to 
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c  it  A  P.  to  lay  afide  the  ufe  of  the  furplice,  tippet,  and  corner- 

\,„     v,    ,,j  cap  b.     The  convention  too,  in  the  height  of  their  zeal, 

l£i+3*     ordered  every  one  to  fwear  to  this  covenant,  under  the 

penalty  of  confifcation  ;    befide  what  farther  punifhment 

it  fhould  pleafe  the  enfuing  parliament  to  inflict  on  the 

refufers,   as  enemies  to  God,   to   the  king,   and   to  the 

kingdom.     And  being  determined,  that  the  fword  fhould 

carry  conviction  to  all  refractory  minds,  they  prepared 

themfelves,  with  great  vigilance  and  activity,  for  their 

.     .       .  military  enterprizes.     By  means  of  a  hundred  thoufand 

Arming  or  •>  [  J 

the  Scots,  pounds,  which  they  received  from  England  -,  by  the 
hopes  of  good  pay  and  warm  quarters  ;  not  to  mention 
men's  favourable  difpofition  towards  the  caufe;  they  foon 
completed  their  levies.  And  having  added,  to  their 
other  forces,  the  troops  which  they  had  recalled  from 
Ireland,  they  were  ready,  about  the  end  of  the  year,  to 
enter  England,  under  the  command  of  their  old  general, 
the  earl  of  Leven,  with  an  army  of  above  twenty  thou- 
fand men  c. 

The  king,  forefeeing  this  temped,  which  was  gather- 
ing upon  him,  endeavoured  to  fecure  himfelf  by  every 
expedient;  and  he  caft  his  eye  towards  Ireland,  in  hopes 
that  this  kingdom,  from  which  his  caufe  had  already 
received  fo  much  prejudice,  might  at  length  contribute 
ibmevvhat  towards  his  protection  and  fecurity, 

After  the  commencement  of  the  lrifh  infurrection, 

State  of 

Ireland.  the  Englifh  parliament,  though  they  undertook  the  fup- 
prellion  of  it,  had  ever  been  too  much  engaged,  either 
in  military  projects  or  expeditions  at  home,  to  take  any 
effectual  ftep  towards  finifhing  that  enterprize.  They 
had  entered  indeed  into  a  contract  with  the  Scots,  for 
fending  over  an  army  of  ten  thoufand  men  into  Ireland  ; 
and  in  order  to  engage  that  nation  in  this  undertaking, 
befide  giving  a  promife  of  pay,  they  agreed  to  put  Caric- 

b  Ruihworth,  vol.  vi.  p.  3S8.  c  Clarendon,  vol.  iii.  p.  3S3. 
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fergus  into  their  hands,  and  to  inveft  their  general  withc  hap. 
an  authority  quite  independent  of  the  Englifh  govern-  t_  -r-  __> 
ment.  Thefe  troops,  fo  long  as  they  were  allowed  to  1643. 
remain,  were  ufeful,  by  diverting  the  force  of  the  Irifh 
rebels,  and  protecting  in  the  north  the  fmall  remnants  of 
the  Britifh  planters.  But  except  this  contract  with  the 
Scottifh  nation,  all  the  other  meafures  of  the  parliament 
either  were  hitherto  abfolutely  infignificanr,  or  tended 
rather  to  the  prejudice  of  the  proteftant  caufe  in  Ireland. 
By  continuing  their  violent  perfecution,  and  ftill  more 
violent  menaces  againft  priefts  and  papifts,  they  con- 
firmed  the  Irifh  catholics  in  their  rebellion,  and  cut  off 
all  hopes  of  indulgence  and  toleration.  By  difpofing 
beforehand  of  all  the  Irifh  forfeitures  to  fubfcribers  or 
adventurers,  they  rendered  all  men  of  property  defperate, 
and  feemed  to  threaten  a  total  extirpation  of  the  natives d. 
And  while  they  thus  infufed  zeal  and  animofity  into  the 
enemy,  no  meafure  was  purfued,  which  could  tend  to  fup- 
port  or  encourage  the  proteftants,  now  reduced  to  the  laft 
extremities. 

So  great  is  the  afcendant,  which,  from  a  long  courfe 
of  fuccefTes,  the  Englifh  has  acquired  over  the  Irifh  na- 
tion, that  though  the  latter,  when  they  receive  military 
difcipline  among  foreigners,  are  not  furpafled  by  any 
troops,  they  have  never,  in  their  own  country,  been  able 
to  make  any  vigorous  effort  for  the  defence  or  recovery  of 
their  liberties.  In  many  rencounters,  the  Englifh,  under 
lord  More,  Sir  William  St.  Leger,  Sir  Frederic  Hamil- 
ton, and  others,  had,  though  under  great  difadvantages 
of  fituation  and  numbers,  put  the  Irifh  to  rout,  and  re* 
turned  in  triumph  to  Dublin.  The  rebels  raifed  the  fiege 
of  Tredah,  after  an  obftinate  defence  made  by  the  garri- 

d  A  thoufand  acres  in  Ulfter  were  given  to  every  one  that  fubfcribed  2co 
pounds,  in  Connaught  to  the  fubfcribers  of  350,  in  Munfler  fur  450,  in 
Leinfter  for  600. 
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fon  e.     Ormond  had.  obtained  two  complete  victories    at 
Kilruftj  and  Rofs;  and  had  brought  relief  to  all  the  forts, 
1643.      which  were  befieged  or  blockaded  in  different  parts  of  the 
kingdom  f.    But  notwithstanding  thefe  fucceffes,  even  the 
moft  common  neceflaries  of  life  were  wanting  to  the  vic- 
torious armies.     The  Irifh,  in  their  wild  rage  againfl  the 
Britiih  planters,  had  laid  wade  the  whole  kingdom,  and 
were  themfelves  totally  unfit,   from   their  habitual  floth 
and  ignorance,  to  raife  any  convenience  of  human  life. 
During  the  courfe  of  fix  months,   no  fupplies  had  come 
from  England  ;  except  the  fourth  part  of  one  fmall  veffel's 
lading.     Dublin,   to  fave  itfelf  from  flarving,   had  been 
obliged  to  fend  the  greater  part  of  its  inhabitants  to  Eng- 
land.    The  army  had  little  ammunition,  fcarcely  exceed- 
ing forty  barrels  of  gun-powder  ;  not  even  fhoes  or  cloaths ; 
and  for  want  of  food  the  foldiers  had  been  obliged  to  eat 
their  own  horfes.     And  though   the  diflrefs  of  the  Irifli 
was  not  much  inferior  s  ;    befides  that  they  were  more 
hardened  againfl  fuch  extremities,  it  was  but  a  melancholy 
reflection,    that  the   two  nations,   while  they  continued 
their  furious  animofities,  fhould  make  defolate  that  fertile 
ifland,  which  might  ferve  to  the  fubfiflence  and  happinefs 
of  both. 

The  juftices  and  council  of  Ireland  had  been  en- 
gaged chiefly  by  the  interefl  and  authority  of  Ormond, 
to  fall  into  an  entire  dependence  on  the  king.  Parfons, 
Temple,  Loftus,  and  Meredith,  who  favoured  the  op- 
pofite  party,  had  been  removed  -,  and  Charles  had  fup- 
plied  their  place  by  others,  better  affected  to  his  fervice. 
A  committee  of  the  Englifh  houfe  of  commons,  which 
had  been  fent  over  to  Ireland,  in  order  to  conduct  the 
affairs  of  that  kingdom,  had  been  excluded  the  coun- 
cil, in  obedience  to  orders  tranfmitted  from  the  king  h. 

e  Rufliworth,  vol.  vi.  p.  506.  f  Idem,  ibid.  p.  5T2.  g  Idem, 

ibid.  p.  555,  h  Idem,  ibid,   p.  530,      Clarendon,  vol.  iii.  p.  167. 
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And  thefe  were  reafons  Sufficient,  befides  the  great  difE-  CHAP, 
culties,  under  which  they  themfelves  laboured,  why  theu  _     '   } 
parliament  was   unwilling  to  fend   fupplies  to  an  army,      1643. 
which  though  engaged    in  a  caufe   much    favoured  by 
them,  was  commanded  by  their  declared  enemies.     They 
even  intercepted  fome  fmall  fuccours  fent  thither  by  the 
king. 

The  king,  as  he  had  neither  money,  arms,  ammu- 
nition, nor  provifions  to  fpare  from  his  own  urgent 
wants,  refolved  to  embrace  an  expedient,  which  might 
at  once  relieve  the  neceffities  of  the  Irifh  proteitants, 
and  contribute  to  the  advancement  of  his  affairs  in  Ens:- 
land.  A  truce  with  the  rebels,  he  thought,  would 
enable  his  fubjects  in  Ireland  to  provide  for  their  own 
fupport,  and  would  procure  him  the  affiftance  of  the 
army  againfr.  the  Englifh  parliament.  But  as  a  treaty 
with  a  people,  fo  odious  for  their  barbarities,  and  ftiil 
more  for  their  religion,  might  be  reprefented  in  invidious 
colours,  and  renew  all  thofe  calumnies,  with  which  he 
had  been  loaded  ;  it  was  necefTary  to  proceed  with  great 
caution  in  conducting  that  meafure.  A  remonftrance 
from  the  army  was  made  to  the  Irifh  council,  reprefent- 
ing  their  intolerable  necefiities,  and  craving  permiflion  to 
leave  the  kingdom  :  And  if  that  were  refufed,  JVe  mujl 
have  recourfe,  they  fa  id,  to  that  firjl  and  primary  law9 
with  which  God\  has  endowed  all  men  ;  we  mean  the  law  of 
nature,  which  teaches  every  creature  to  preferve  itfelf*. 
Memorials  both  to  the  king  and  parliament  were  trans- 
mitted by  the  juftices  and  council,  in  which  their  wants 
and  dangers  are  ftrongly  fet  forth k ;  and  though  the 
general  expreflions  in  thefe  memorials  might  perhaps  be 
fufpected  of  exaggeration,  yet  from  the  particular  facts 
mentioned,  from  the  confeflion  of  the  Englifh  parliament 

iRufhworth,  vol.  vi.  p.  557.  k  Idem  ibid,  p.  538. 
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CHAP.  Hfelf J ;  and  from  the  very  nature  of  things,  it  is  appa- 

.         1  _i  rent    that  the    Irifh   proteftants  were  reduced   to    great 

3643.      extremities  m  ;  and  it  became  prudent  in  the  king,  if  not 

abfolutely  necefTary,  to  embrace  fome  expedient,  which 

might  fecure  them,  for  a  time,  from  the  ruin  and  mifery, 

with  which  they  were  threatened. 

Accordingly,  the  king  gave  orders n  to  Ormond  and 
the  jufticec  to  conclude,  for  a  year,  a  ceflation  of  arms 
with  the  council  of  Kilkenny,  by  whom  the  Irifh  were 
governed,  and  to  leave  both  fides  in  pofTemon  of  their  pre- 
fent  advantages.  The  parliament,  whofe  bufinefs  it  was" 
t'o  find  fault  with  every  meafure  adopted  by  the  oppofite 
party,  and  who  would  not  lofe  fo  fair  an  opportunity  of 
reproaching  the  king  with  his  favour  to  the  Irifh  papifts, 
exclaimed  loudly  againft  this  ceflation.  Among  other 
reafons,  they  infilled  upon  the  divine  vengeance,  which 
England  might  juftijr  dread  for  tolerating  antichriftian 
idolatry,  on  pretence  of  civil  contracts  and  political 
agreements0.  Religion,  though  every  day  employed  as 
the  engine  of  their  own  ambitious  purpofes,  was  fup- 
pofed  too  facred  to  be  yielded  up  to  the  temporal  interefts 
or  fafety  of  kingdoms. 

After  the  ceflation,  there  wTas  little  neceflity,  as 
well  as  no  means  of  fubfifiing  the  army  in  Ireland. 
The  king  ordered  Ormond,  who  was  entirely  devoted  to 
him,  to  fend  over  confiderable  bodies  of  it  to  England. 
Moft  of  them  continued  in  his  fervice :  But  a  fmall  part 
having  imbibed  in  Ireland  a  flrong  animofity  againrt: 
the  catholics,    and    hearing    the    king's    party    univer- 

1  RuGi.  vol.  vi.  p.  540.  m   See  farther  Carte's  Osmond,  vol.  iii. 

No.  113,  127,  128,  129,  134,  136,  141,  144,  149,  158,  159.  All  thele 
papers  put  it  parr  doubt,  that  the  neceffiries  of  the  Englifh  array  in  Ireland 
were  extreme.  See  farther,  Rulh.  voj.  vi.  p.  537.  and  Dugdale,  p.  853, 
854.  n  7th  September,     See  Rufh.  v:>}.  vi.  p.  537,  544,  547. 

9  Idem  ibid,  p.  557, 

felly 
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fally  reproached  with  popery,  foon  after  deferted  to  the  CHAP, 
parliament.  v * 

Some  Irifli  catholics  came  over  with  thefe  troops,  and  43* 
joined  the  royal  army,  where  they  continued  the  fame 
cruelties  and  diforders,  to  which  they  had  been  accuf- 
tomed  p.  The  parliament  voted,  that  no  quarter,  in 
any  action,  ihould  ever  be  given  them :  But  prince 
Rupert,  by  making  ibme  reprizals,  foon  repreffcd  this 
inhumanity  ^. 

F  Whklocke,  p.  j%}  103.  q  Ruft.  vol.vi.  p.  68o,  783. 
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NOTE  [A],  p.  19. 

SI  R  Charles  Cornwallis  the  king's  ambaflador  at  Madrid, 
when  prelTed  by  the  duke  of  Lerma  to  enter  into  a  league 
with  Spain,  faid  to  that  minifter  ;  though  his  majefty  was  an 
abfolute  king,  and  therefore  not  bound  to  give  an  account  to  any, 
of  his  aclions  ;  yet  that  fo  gracious  and  regardful  a  prince  he  was 
of  the  love  and  contentment  of  his  own  fubj  efts,  as  I affured  myfelf 
he  would  not  think  it  ft  to  do  any  thing  offo  great  conference  with- 
out acquainting  them  with  his  intentions.  Winwood,  vol.  ii.  p. 
222.  Sir  Walter  Raleigh  has  this  pafTage  in  the  preface  to 
his  Hiftory  of  the  World.  Philip  II.  by  frong  hand  and  main 
force,  attempted  to  make  himfelf  not  only  an  abfolute  monarch  over 
the  Netherlands,  like  unto  the  kings  and  monarchs  of  England  and 
France,  but  'Turk  like,  to  tread  under  his  feet  all  their  natural  and 
fundamental  laws,  privileges  and  ancient  rights.  We  meet  with 
this  pafTage  in  Sir  John  Davis's  queiUon  concerning  impofi- 
tions,  p.  161.  "  Thus  we  fee  by  this  comparifon,  that  the 
"  king  of  England  doth  lay  but  his  little  finger  upon  his  fub- 
"  jedts,  when  other  princes  and  ftates  do  lay  their  heavy  loins 
*'  upon  their  people  :  What  is  the  reafon  of  this  difference  ? 
*'  From  whence  cometh  it?  affuredly  not  from  a  different 
"  power  or  prerogative  :  For  the  king  of  England  is  as  abfo- 
"  lute  a  monarch  as  any  emperor  or  king  in  the  world,  and 
<l  hath  as  many  prerogatives,  incident  to  his  crown. "  Coke, 
in  Cawdry's  cafe,  fays,  "  That  by  the  ancient  laws  of  this 
te  realm,  England  is  an  abfolute  empire  and  monarchy ;  and 
"  that  the  king  is  furnifhed  with  plenary  and  entire  power, 
f*  prerogative,  andjurifdi&ion,  and  is  fupreme  governor  over 
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cs  all  perfons  within  this  realm."  Spencer,  fpeaking  of  fome 
grants  of  the  Englifti  kings  to  the  Irifli  corporations,  fays, 
All  which,  though  at  the  time  of  their  firfl:  grant  they  were 
tolerable,  and  perhaps  reafonable,  yet  now  are  moll  unrea- 
fonable  and  inconvenient.  But  all  thefe  will  eafily  be  cut 
off",  with  the  fuperior  power  of  her  majefly's  prerogative, 
againfl  which  her  own  grants  are  not  to  be  pleaded  or  en- 
"  forced."  State  of  Ireland,  p.  1537.  edit.  1706.  The 
fame  author  in  p.  1660,  propofes  a  plan  for  the  civilization 
of  Ireland ;  that  rhe  queen  mould  create  a  provoft  marfhal  in 
every  county,  who  might  ride  about  with  eight  or  ten  fol- 
lowers in  fearch  of  ftragglers  and  vagabonds :  Tke  firfl  time 
he  catches  any,  he  may  punifh  them  more  lightly,  by  the 
flocks  ;  the  fecond  time,  by  whipping  ;  but  the  third  time,  he 
may  Jiang  them,  without  trial  or  procefs,  on  the  firft  bough  : 
And  he  thinks,  that  this  authority  may  more  fafely  be  en- 
trufted  to  the  provoft  marihalthan  to  the  fheriff :  Becaufe  the 
latter  magiitrate,  having  a  profit  by  the  efcheats  of  felons, 
may  be  tempted  to  hang  innocent  perfons.  Here  a  real  ab- 
folute,  or  rather  defpotic  power  is  pointed  out ;  and  we  may 
infer  from  all  thefe  pailbges,  either  that  the  word  abfolute  bore 
a  different  fenfe  from  what  it  does  at  prefent,  or  that  men's 
ideas  of  the  Englifh,  as  well  as  Irifh  government  were  then 
different.  This  latter  inference  feemsjuiler.  The  word,  be- 
ing derived  from  the  French,  bore  always  the  fame  fenfe  as 
in  that  language.  An  abfolute  monarchy  in  Charles  I.'s  an- 
swer to  the  nineteen  propofitions  is  oppofed  to  a  limited  ; 
and  the  king  of  England  is  acknowledged  not  to  be  abfolute . 
So  much  had  matters  changed  even  before  the  civil  war.  In 
Sir  John  Fortefcue's  treatife  of  abfolute  and  limited  mo- 
narchy, a  book  written  in  the  reign  of  Edward  the  IVth, 
the  word  abfolute  is  taken  in  the  fame  fenfe  as  at  prefent; 
and  the  government  of  England  is  alfo  faid  not  to  be  abfolute. 
They  were  the  princes  of  the  houfe  of  Tudor  chiefly,  who  in- 
troduced that  adminifcration,  which  had  the  appearance  of  ab- 
folute government.  The  princes  before  them  were  reflrained 
by  the  barons ;  as  thofe  after  them  by  the  houfe  of  commons. 
The  people  had,  properly  fpeaking,  little  liberty  in  either  of 
thefe  ancient  governments,  but  leail,  in  the  more  ancient. 
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NOTE  [B],  p.  20. 

PVEN  this  parliament,  which  (hewed  fo  much  fpirit  and 
good-fenfe  in  the  affair  of  Goodwin,  made  a  ftrange  con- 
cefuon  to  the  crown,  in  tiieir  fourth  feffion.  Toby  Mathews, 
a  member,  had  been  banifhed  by  order  of  the  council  upon 
direction  from  his  majefty.  The  parliament  not  only  acqui- 
efced  in  this  arbitrary  proceeding,  but  ifTued  writs  for  a  new 
election.  Such  novices  were  they,  as  yet,  in  the  principles 
of  Liberty  !  See  Journ.  14  Feb.  1609.  Mathews  was  banifhed 
by  the  king,  on  account  of  his  change  of  religion  to  popery. 
The  king  had  an  indulgence  to  thofe  who  had  been  educated 
catholics  ;  but  could  not  bear  the  new  converts.  It  was  pro- 
bably the  animofity  of  the  commons  againfl  the  papifts,  which 
made  them  acquiefce  in  this  precedent,  without  reflecting  on 
the  confequences  !  The  jealoufy  of  Liberty,  though  rouzed, 
was  not  yet  thoroughly  enlightened. 

NOTE  [C],  p.  23. 

A  T  that  time,  men  of  genius  and  of  enlarged  minds  had 
adopted  the  principles  of  liberty,  which  were,  as  yet, 
pretty  much  unknown  to  the  generality  of  the  people.  Sir 
Matthew  Hales  has  publifhed  a  rernonfirance  againft  the  king's 
conduct  towards  the  parliament  during  this  felfion.  The  re- 
monftrance  is  drawn  with  great  force  of  reafoning  and  fpirit  of 
liberty  ;  and  was  the  production  of  Sir  Francis  Bacon  and  Sir 
Edwin  Sandys,  two  men  of  the  greateft  parts  and  knowledge 
in  England.  It  is  drawn  in  the  name  of  the  commons ;  but 
as  there  is  no  hint  of  it  in  the  journals,  we  mult  conclude, 
cither  that  the  authors,  fenfible  that  the  ftrain  of  the  piece 
was  much  beyond  the  principles  of  fche  age,  had  not  ventured 
to  prefent  it  to  the  houfe,  or  that  it  had  been,  for  thatreafon, 
rejected.  The  dignity  and  authority  of  the  commons  are 
strongly  infilled  upon  in  this  remonftrance  ;  and  it  is  there 
faid,  that  their  fubmifiion  to  the  ill  treatment,  which  they 
received  during  the  latter  part  of  Elizabeth's  reign,  had  pro- 
ceeded from  their  tendernefs  towards  her  a?e  and  her  fex. 
But  the  authors  are  miftaken  in  thefe  facts  :  For  the  houfe  re- 
ceived and  fubmittsd  to  as  bad  treatment  in  the  beginning  and 
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middle  of  that  reign.  The  government  was  equally  arbitrary 
in  Mary's  reign,  in  Edward's,  in  Harry  the  eighth  and  fe- 
venth's.  And  the  farther  we  go  back  into  hiftory,  though 
there  might  be  more  of  a  certain  irregular  kind  of  liberty 
among  the  barons,  the  commons  were  Hill  of  lefs  authority. 

'     NOTE  [D],  p.  27. 

THIS  parliament  pafTed  an  act  of  recognition  of  the 
king's  title  in  the  mod  ample  terms.  They  recognized 
and  acknowledged,  that  immediately  upon  the  difTolution  and 
deceafe  of  Elizabeth,  late  queen  of  England,  the  imperial 
crown  thereof  did,  by  inherent  birthright  and  lawful  and  un- 
doubted fucceffion,  defcend  and  come  to  his  mod  excellent 
majefty,  as  being  lineally,  juflly,  and  lawfully  next  and  fole 
heir  of  the  blood  royal  of  this  realm.  1  James  I.  cap.  1.  The 
puritans,  though  then  prevalent,  did  not  think  proper  to  dif- 
pute  this  great  conflitutional  point.  In  the  recognition  of 
queen  Elizabeth  the  parliament  declares,  that  the  queen's 
highnefs  is,  and  in  very  deed  and  of  moil  mere  right  ought  to 
be,  by  the  laws  of  God  and  by  the  laws  and  flatutes  of  this 
realm,  our  moll  lawful  and  rightful  fovereign,  liege  lady  and 
queen,  &c.  It  appears  then,  that,  if  king  James's  divine 
right  be  not  mentioned  by  parliament,  the  omiflion  came 
merely  from  chance,  and  becaufe  that  phrafe  did  not  occur 
to  the  compiler  of  the  recognition  ;  his  title  being  plainly  the 
fame  with  that  of  his  predeceflbr,  who  was  allowed  to  have  2 
divine  right. 

NOTE  [EJ,  P.  36. 

SO  M E  hiftorians  have  imagined,  that  the  king  had  fecret 
intelligence  of  the  confpiracy,  and  that  the  letter  to 
Monteagle  was  written  by  his  direction,  in  order  to  obtain 
the  praife  of  penetration  in  difcovering  the  plot.  But  the 
known  facts  refute  this  fuppofition.  That  letter,  being  com- 
monly talked  of,  might  naturally  have  given  an  alarm  to  the 
confpirators,  and  made  them  contrive  their  efcape.  The  vifit 
of  the  lord  chamberlain  ought  to  have  had  the  fame  effect. 
In  fhort,  it  appears,  that  no  body  was  arreiled  or  enquired 
after,  for  fome  days,  till  Fawkes  difcovered  the  names  of  the 

confpirators. 
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confpirators.  We  may  infer,  however,  from  a  letter  in  Win- 
wood's  Memorials,  vol.  ii.  p.  fjl.  that  Salilbury's  fagacity 
led  the  king  in  his  conje&ures,  and  that  the  minifter,  like 
an  artful  courtier,  gave  his   mailer  the  praife  of  the  whole 

difcovery. 

NOTE  [F],  p.  52. 

TT7E  find  the  king's  anfwer  in  Winwood's  Memorials, 
vol.  iii.  p.  193.  2d  edit.  "  To  the  third  and  fourth 
"  (namely,  that  it  might  be  lawful  to  arreft  the  king's  fer- 
**  vants  without  leave,  and  that  no  man  mould  be  inforced  to 
"  lend  money,  nor  to  give  a  reafon  why  he  would  not)  his 
€c  majefty  fent  us  an  anfwer,  that  becaufe  we  brought  prece- 
**  dents  of  antiquity  to  ftrengthen  thofe  demands,  he  allowed 
not  of  any  precedents  drawn  from  the  time  of  ufurping  or 
decaying  princes,  or  people  too  bold  and  wanton  ;  that  he 
dellred  not  to  govern  in  that  commonwealth,  where  fubje&s 
mould  be  allured  of  all  things,  and  hope  for  nothing.  It 
was  one  thing  fubmittere  principatum  legibus  ;  and  another 
thing  fubmittere  principatum  fubditis.  That  he  would  not 
leave  to  pofterity  fuch  a  mark  of  weaknefs  upon  his  reign  ; 
and  therefore  his  conclulion  was,  non  placet  petith,  non 
placet  exemplum  :  Yet  with  this  mitigation,  that  in  matters 
"  of  loans  he  would  refufe  no  reafonable  excufe,  nor  mould 
*'  my  lord  chamberlain  deny  the  arrefting  of  any  of  his  ma- 
<f  jefty's  fervants,  if  juft  caufe  was  mown."  The  parliament, 
however,  acknowledged  at  this  time  with  thankfulnefs  to  the 
king,  that  he  allowed  difputes  and  inquiries  about  his  prero- 
gative, much  beyond  what  had  been  indulged  by  any  of  his 
predeceflbrs.  Parliament.  Hijl.  vol.  v.  p.  230.  This  very 
feflions,  he  exprefsly  gave  them  leave  to  produce  all  their 
grievances,  without  exception. 

NOTE  [G],  P.  56. 

IT  may  not  be  unworthy  of  obfervation,  that  James,  in  a 
book  called  The  true  Laws  cffree  Monarchies,  which  he 
publifhed  a  little  before  his  acceflion  to  the  crown  of  England, 
affirmed,  "  That  a  good  king,  although  he  be  above  the 
M  law,  will  fubjecl  and  frame  his  actions  thereto,  for  exam- 
"  pie's  fake  to  his  fubje&s,  and  of  his  own-free  will,  but  not 
'*  as  fubjeft  or  bound  thereto."     In  another  paflage,  f'  Ac- 
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cording  to  the  fundamental  law  already  alleged,  we  daily 
fee,  that  in  the  parliament  (which  is  nothing  tlfe  but  the 
head-court  of  the  king  and  his  vafials)  the  laws  are  but 
craved  by  his  fubjecls,  and  only  made  by  him  at  their  roga- 
tion, and  with  their  advice.  For  albeic  the  king  make 
daily  ftatufes  and  ordinances,  enjoining  fuch  pains  thereto 
as  he  thinks  meet,  without  any  advice  of  parliament  or 
<e  eliates ;  yet  it  lies  in  the  power  of  no  parliament  to  make 
*'  any  kind  of  law  or  flatute,  without  his  fceptre  be  to  it,  for 
"  giving  it  the  force  of  a  law."  King  James's  Works,  p.  202. 
It  is  not  to  be  fuppofed,  that,  at  fuch  a  critical  juncture,  James 
had  fo  little  fenfe  as,  directly,  in  ib  material  a  point,  to  have 
openly  mocked  what  were  the  univerfal  eftablilhed  princi- 
ples of  that  age  :  On  the  contrary,  we  are  told  by  hiflorians, 
that  nothing  tended  more  to  facilitate  his  acceffion,  than  the 
good  opinion  entertained  of  him  by  the  Englilh,  on  account 
of  his  learned  and  judicious  writings.  The  queftion,  how- 
ever, with  regard  to  the  royal  power  was,  at  this  time,  become 
a  very  dangerous  point ;  and  without  employing  ambiguous, 
infignifkant  terms,  which  determined  nothing,  it  was  impof- 
fible  to  pleafe  both  king  and  parliament.  Dr.  Cowell,  who 
had  magnified  the  prerogative  in  words  too  intelligible,  fell 
this  fefiion  under  the  indignation  of  the  commons.  Parlia-> 
mint.  Hijl.  vol.  v.  p.  221.  The  king  himfelf,  afcer  all  his 
magnificent  boafls,  was  obliged  to  make  his  efcape  through  a. 
distinction,  which  he  framed  between  a  king  in  abftraclo  and 
a  king  in  concrete  :  An  ahftract  king,  he  faid,  had  all  power  ; 
but  a  concrete  king  was  bound  to  obferve  the  laws  of  the 
country,  which  he  governed.  King  James's  Works,  p.  533. 
But,  how  bound?  By  conicience  only  r  Or  might  his  fubjecls 
refill  him  and  defend  their  privileges  ?  This  he  thought  not 
fit  to  explain.  And  fo  difficult  is  it  to  explain  that  point, 
that,  to  this  day,  whatever  liberties  may  be  ufcd  by  private 
enquirers,  the  laws  have,  very  prudently,  thought  proper  to 
maintain  a  total  filence  with  regard  to  it. 

NOTE  [H],  p.  73. 

PARL.  HIST.  vol.  v.  p.  290.     So  little  fixed  at  this 
time  were  the  rules  of  parliament,  that  the   commons 
complained  to  the  peers  of  a  fpeech  made  in  the  upper  houfe 

by 
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by  the  bifhop  of  Lincoln  ;  which  it  belonged  only  to  that 
houfe  to  cenfure,  and  which  the  other  could  not  regularly  be 
fuppofed  to  be  acquainted  with.  Thefe  at  leait  are  the  rules 
eftabiifhed  fince  the  parliament  became  a  real  feat  of  power, 
and  fcene  of  bufinefs.  Neither  the  king  muft  take  notice  of 
what  pailes  in  either  houfe,  nor  either  houfe  of  what  paffes  in 
the  other,  till  regularly  informed  of  it.  The  commons,  in 
their  famous  proteftation  162  x,  fixed  this  rule  with  regard  to 
the  king,  though  at  prefent  they  would  not  bind  themfelves 
by  it.  But  as  liberty  was  yet  new,  thofe  maxims,  which 
guard  and  regulate  it,  were  unknown  and  unpractifed. 

NOTE  [I],  p.  98. 

COME  of  the  facts  in  this  narrative,  which  feem  to  con- 
demn Raleigh,  are  taken  from  the  king's  declaration, 
which  being  publifhed  by  authority,  when  the  facts  were 
recent,  being  extracted  from  examinations  before  the  privy 
council,  and  fubferibed  by  fix  privy  counfellors,  among  whom 
was  Abbot  archbifhop  of  Canterbury,  a  prelate  no-wife  com- 
plaifant  to  the  court,  muft  be  allowed  to  have  great  weight,  or 
rather  to  be  of  undoubted  credit.  Yet  the  moft  material  facts 
are  confirmed  either  by  the  nature  and  reafon  of  the  thing,  or 
by  Sir  Walter's  own  apology  and  his  letters.  The  king's 
declaration  is  in  the  Harleyan  mifcellany,  Vol.  3.  No.  2. 

1.  There  feems  to  be  an  improbability,  that  the  Spaniards, 
who  knew  nothing  of  Raleigh's  pretended  mine,  mould  have 
built  a  town,  in  fo  wide  a  coaft,  within  three  miles  of  it. 
The  chances  are  extremely  againft  fuch  a  fuppofition  :  And  it 
is  more  natural  to  think,  that  the  view  of  plundering  the 
town  led  him  thither,  than  that  of  working  a  mine.  2.  No 
fuch  mine  is  there  found  to  this  day.  3.  Raleigh  in  fact 
found  no  mine,  and  in  fact  he  plundered  and  burned  a  Spanifh 
town.  Is  it  not  more  probable,  therefore,  that  the  latter  was 
his  intention  ?  How  can  the  fecrets  of  his  bread  be  rendered 
fo  vifible  as  to  counterpoife  certain  facts  ?  4.  He  confefTes? 
in  his  letter  to  lord  Carew,  that,  though  he  knew  it,  yet  he 

concealed 
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concealed  from  the  king  the  fettfement  of  the  Spaniards  on 
that  coaft.     Does  not  this  fatt  alone  render  him   fufficiently 
criminal  ?     5.  His  commiiTion  impowershim  only  to  fettle  on 
a  coaft  porTefted  by  favage  and  barbarous  inhabitants.     Was  it 
not  the  moft  evident  breach  of  orders  to  difembark  on  a  coaft 
poileifed  by  Spaniards  ?     6.   His  orders  to  Keymis,  when  he 
fent  him  up  the  river,  are  contained  in  his  own  apology,   and 
from  them  it  appears,  that  he  knew  (what  was  unavoidable) 
that  the  Spaniards  would  refift,  and  would  oppofe  the  Engliih 
landing  and  taking  pofleifion  of  the  country.    His  intentions, 
therefore  were  hoftile  from  the  beginning.     7.  Without  pro- 
vocation, and  even  when  at  a  diftance,  he  gave  Keymis  orders 
to  diflodge  the  Spaniards  from  their  own  town.      Could  any 
^nterprize  be  more  hoftile  ?    And  confidering   the   Spaniards 
as  allies  to  the  nation,  could  any  enterprize  be  more  criminal? 
Was  he  not  the  aggrefibr,  even  though  it  mould  be  true  that 
the  Spaniards  fired  upon  his  men  at  landing  ?    It  is   faid,  he 
killed  three  or  four  hundred  of  them.  Is  that  fo  liq;ht  a  mat- 
ter  ?     8.  In  his  letter  to  the   king,  and  in   his   apology,  he 
grounds  his  defence  on    former  hoftilities  exercifed  by    the 
Spaniards  againft  other  companies  of  Englifhmen.    Thefe  are 
accounted  for  by  the  ambiguity  of  the  treaty  between   the 
nations.     And  it  is  plain,  that  though  thefe  might  pofTibly  be 
reafons  for  the  king's  declaring  war  againft  that  nation,  they 
could  never  intitle  Raleigh  to  declare  war,  and,  without  any 
ccmmiftion,  or   contrary  to  his    commiffion,    to  invade   the 
Spanifh  fettlements.       He  pretends    indeed  that  peace  was 
never  made  with  Spain  in  the  Indies :   A  moftabfurd  notion  ! 
The  chief  hurt  which  the  Spaniards  could  receive  from  Eng- 
land was  in  the  Indies  ;  and  they   never  would  have  made 
peace  at  all,  if  hoftilities  had  been  ftill  to  be  continued  on 
thefe  fettlements.     By  lecret  agreement,  the  Englifh  were  ftill 
allowed  to  fupport  the  Dutch  even  after  the  treaty  of  peace. 
If  they  had  alio  been  allowed  to  invade   the   Spanifh  fettle- 
ments, the  treaty  had  been  a  full  peace  to  England,  while  the 
Spaniards  were  ftill  expofed  to  the  full  effects  of  war.     9.  If 
the  claim  to  the  property  of  that  country,  as  firft  difcoverers, 
was  good,  in   oppofttion  to  prefent  fettlement,  as  Raleigh 
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pretends ;  why  was  it  not  laid  before  the  king  with  all  its  cir- 
cumflances,  and  fubmitted  to  his  judgment  ?      10.  Raleigh's 
force  is  acknowledged  by  himfelf  to  have  been  infufficient  to 
fupport  him  in  the  pofTefiion  of  St.  Thomas  againil:  the  power 
of  which  Spain  was  matter  on  that  coaft  ;  yet  it  was  fu/Kcient, 
as  he  owns,  to  take  by  furprize  and  plunder  twenty  towns.  It 
was  not  therefore  his  defign  to  fettle,   but  to  plunder.      By 
thefe   confeffions,   which   I  have   here  brought  together,  he 
plainly  betrays  himfelf.      1 1 .  Why  did  he  not  flay  and  work 
his  mine,   as  at  firft  he  projected  r     He  apprehended  that  the 
Spaniards  would  be  upon  him  with  a  greater  force.   But  before 
he  left  England,  he  knew  that  this  mull  be  the  cafe,  if  he 
invaded   any   part  of  the  Spanifh   colonies.     His  intention 
therefore  never  was  to  fettle,   but  only  to  plunder.     12.  He 
acknowledges  that  he  knew  neither  the  depth  ncr  riches  of  the 
mine,  but  only  that   there  was   fome  ore  there.     Would  he 
have  ventured  all  his  fortune  and  credit  on  fo  precarious  a 
foundation  ?      13.  Would  the  other  adventurers,  if  made  ac- 
quainted with  this,  have  rifqued  every  thing  to  attend  him  ?. 
Ought  a  fleet  to  have  been  equipped  for   an  experiment? 
Was  there  not  plainly  an  impofture  in  the  management  of  this 
affair?     14.  He  fays  to  Keymis,  in  his  orders,  Bring  but  a 
bafket-fuli  of  ore,  and  it  will  fatisfy  the  king,  that  my  pro- 
ved was  not  imaginary.      This  was  eafily    done   from    the 
Spanifh  mines  ;  and  he  feems  to  have  been  chiefly  difpleafed 
at  Keymis  for  not  attempting  it.  Such  a  view  was  a  premedi- 
tated apology  to  cover  his  cheat.     15.  The  king  in  his  decla- 
ration imputes  it  to  Raleigh,  that  as  foon  as  he  was  at  fea, 
he  immediately  fell  into  fuch  uncertain  and  doubtful  talk  of 
his  mine,  and  faid,  that  it  would  be  fufficient  if  he  brought 
home  a  bafket-full  of  ore.      From  the  circumflance  lafl-men- 
tioned,  it    appears  that  this   imputation    was    not  without 
reafon.     16.  There  are  many  other  circumflances  of  great 
weight  in  the  king's  declaration  ;  that  Raleigh,  when  he  fell 
down  to  Plymouth,  took   no  pioneers  with  him,  which  he 
always  declared  to  be  his  intention  ;  that  he  was  no- wife  pro- 
vided with  inflruments  for  working  a  mine,  but  had  a  fuffici- 
ent flock  of  warlike  {lores ;  that  young  Raleigh,  in  attacking 
the  Spaniards,  employed  the  words,  which,  in  the  narration, 
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I  have  put  in  his  mouth  ;  that  the  mine  was  moveable,  and 
fhifted  as  he  faw  convenient :  Not  to  mention  many  other 
public  facts  which  prove  him  to  have  been  highly  criminal 
againft  his  companions  as  well  as  his  country.  Howel  in  his 
letters  fays,  that  there  lived  in  London,  in  1645,  an  officer, 
a  man  of  honour,  who  afferted,  that  he  heard  young  Raleigh 
/peak  thefe  words,  vol.  ii.  letter  63.  That  was  a  time  when 
there  was  no  interefr.  in  maintaining  fuch  a  fact.  1 7 .  Raleigh's 
account  of  his  firft  voyage  to  Guiana  proves  him  to  have  been 
a  man  capable  of  the  moft  extravagant  credulity  or  more  im- 
pudent impo&ure.  So  ridiculous  are  the  ftories  which  he  tells 
of  the  Jnca's  chimerical  empire  in  the  midft  of  Guiana  ;  the 
rich  c/ty  of  El  Dorado,  or  Manao,  two  days  journey  in  length, 
and  mining  with  gold  and  filver ;  the  old  Peruvian  prophecies 
in  favour  of  the  Englifh,  who,  he  fays,  were  exprefly  named 
as  the  deliverers  of  that  country,  long  before  any  European 
had  ever  touched  there  ;  the  Amzzons  or  republic  of  women  ; 
and  in  general,  the  vaft  and  incredible  riches  whirL  he  faw  on 
that  continent,  where  nobody  has  yet  found  any  treafures. 
This  whole  narrative  is  a  proof  that  he  was  extremely  defec- 
tive either  in  folid  underilandirig,  or  morals,  or  both.  No 
man's  characler  indeed  feerns  ever  to  have  been  carried  to  fuch 
extremes  as  Raleigh's,  by  the  oopbfite  paiiions  of  envy  and 
pity.  In  the  former  part  of  his  life,  when  he  was  active  and 
lived  in  the  world,  and  was  probably  bell  known,  he  was  the 
object  of  univerfal  hatred  and  deteftation  throughout  Eng- 
land ;  in  the  latter  part,  when  fhut  up  in  pri'fon,  he  became, 
much  more  unreafonably,  the  object  of  great  love  and  admi- 
ration. 

As  to  the  circumftances  of  the  narrative,  that  Raleigh's 
pardon  was  refu fed  him,  that  his  former  fentence  was  pur- 
pofely  kept  in  force  againfr  him,  and  that  he  wen£  out  under 
thefe  exprefs  conditions,  they  may  be  fupported  by  the  fol- 
lowing authorities.  1.  The  king's  word  ,  and  that  of  fix 
privy -co  unfellors,  who  affirm  it  for  fact.  2.  The  nature  of 
the  thing.  If  no  fufpicioh  had  been  entertained  ofhis  inten- 
tions, a  pardon  would  never  have  been  refufed  to  a  man,  to 
whom  authority  was  entrufted.     3.  The  words   of  the  com- 
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and  not  faithful  and  well  beloved,  according  to  the  ufual  and 
never-failing  ftile  on  iuch  occafions.  4.  In  all  the  letters 
which  he  wrote  home  to  Sir  Ralph  Wimvood  and  to  his  own 
wife,  he  always  considers  himfelf  as  a  perfon  unpardoned  and 
liable  to  the  law.  He  feems  indeed,  immediately  upon  the 
failure  of  his  enterprise,  to  have  become  defperate,  and  to 
have  expected  the  fate  which  he  met  with. 

It  is  pretended,  that  the  king  gave  intelligence  to  the 
Spaniards  of  Raleigh's  projedl ;  as  if  he  had  needed  to  lay  a 
plot  for  destroying  a  man,  whofelife  had  been  fourteen  years, 
and  ftill  was,  in  his  power.  The  Spaniards  wanted  no  other 
intelligence  to  be  on  their  guard,  than  the  known  and  public 
fact  of  Raleigh's  armament.  And  there  was  no  reafon  why 
the  king  fnould  conceal  from  them  the  project  of  a  fettlement, 
which  Raleigh  pretended,  and  the  king  believed,  to  be  en- 
tirely innocent. 

The  king's  chief  blame  feems  to  have  Iain  in  his  negli- 
gence, in  allowing  Raleigh  to  depart  without  a  more  exact 
fcrutiny  :  But  for  this  he  apologizes,  by  faying,  that  fureties 
were  required  for  the  good  behaviour  of  Raleigh  and  all  his 
afTociat.es  in  the  enterprize,  but  that  they  gave  in  bonds  for 
each  other  :  A  cheat  which  was  not  perceived  till  they  had 
failed,  and  which  encreafed  the  fufpicion  of  bad  intentions. 

Perhaps  the  king  ought  alio  to  have  granted  Raleigh  a 
pardon  for  his  old  treafon,  and  to  have  tried  him  anew  for  his 
new  offences.  His  puniihment  in  that  cafe  would  not  only 
Jiave  been  juft,  but  conducted  in  a  juft  and  unexceptionable 
manner.  Bui  we  are  told  that  a  ridiculous  opinion  at  that 
time  prevailed  in  the  nation  (and  it  is  plainly  fuppofed  by  Sir 
Walter  in  his  apology)  that,  by  treaty,  war  was  allowed  with 
the  Spaniards  in  the  Indies,  though  peace  was  made  in 
Europe  :  And  while  that  notion  took  place,  no  jury  would 
have  found  Raleigh  guilty.  So  that  had  not  the  king  punifhed  ,. 
him  upon  the  old  fentence,  the  Spaniards  would  have  had  a 
juft  caufe  of  complaint  againft  the  king,  fufficient  to  have 
produced  a  war,  at  leaft  to  have  deftroyed  ail  cordiality 
between  the  nations. 

This 
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This  explication  I  thought  neceflary,  in  order  to  clear  up 
the  ftory  of  Raleigh ;  which,  though  very  obvious,  is  gene- 
rally miftaken  in  fo  grofs  a  manner,  that  I  fcarcely  know  its 
parallel  in  the  Englifh  hiftory. 

NOTE  [K],  p.  106. 

*Tp  HIS  parliament  is  remarkable  for  being  the  epoch,  in 
which  were  firft  regularly  formed,  though  without  ac- 
quiring thefe  denominations,  the  parties  of  court  and  coun- 
try ;  parties,  which  have  ever  fince  continued,  and  which, 
while  they  oft  threaten  the  total  diffolution  of  the  government, 
are  the  real  caufes  of  its  permanent  life  and  vigour.  In  the 
ancient  feudal  conftitution,  of  which  the  Englilh  partook 
with  other  European  nations,  there  was  a  mixture,  not  of 
authority  and  liberty,  which  we  have  fince  enjoyed  in  this 
illand,  and  which  now  fubiift  uniformly  together ;  but  of 
authority  and  anarchy,  which  perpetually  mocked  with  each 
ether,  and  which  took  place  alternately,  according  as  circum- 
ftances  were  more  or  lefs  favourable  to  either  of  them.  A 
parliament  compofed  of  barbarians,  fummoned  from  their 
fields  and  forefts,  uriinilructed  by  ftudy,  converfation,  or  tra- 
vel ;  ignorant  of  their  own  laws  and  hiftory,  and  unacquainted 
with  the  fituation  of  all  foreign  nations ;  a  parliament  called 
precariously  by  the  king,  and  diflblved  at  his  pleafure;  fit- 
ting a  few  days,  debating  a  few  points  prepared  for  them, 
and  whofe  members  were  impatient  to  return  to  their  own 
catties,  where  alone  they  were  great,  and  to  the  chace,  which 
was  their  favourite  amufement;.  Such  a  parliament  was  very 
little  fitted  to  enter  into  a  difcuffion  of  all  the  queiHons  of 
government,  and  to  mare,  in  a  regular  manner,  the  legal 
adminiilration.  The  name,  the  authority  of  the  king  alone 
appeared,  in  the  common  courfe  of  government  ;  in  extraor- 
dinary emergencies,  he  aflumed,  with  ftill  better  reafon,  the 
fole  direction  ;  the  imperfect  and  unformed  laws  left,  in  every 
thing,  a  latitude  of  interpretation  ;  and  when  the  ends,  pur- 
fued  by  the  monarch,  were,  in  general,  agreeable  to  his  fub- 
jectc,  little  fcruplc  or  jealoufy  was  entertained  with  regard 
to  the  regularity  of  the  means.     During  the  reign  of  an  able, 
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fortunate,  or  popular  prince,  no  member  of  either  houfe, 
much  lefs  of  the  lower,  durft  think  of  entering  into  a  formed 
party,  in  oppofition  to  the  court ;  fince  the  diflolution  of  the 
parliament,  mull,  in  a  few  days,  leave  him  unprotected,  to 
the  vengeance  of  his  fovereign,  and  to  thofe  ftretches  of  pre- 
rogative, which  were  then  fo  eafily  made,  in  order  to  puniih 
an  obnoxious  fubjeel.  During  an  unpopular  and  weak  reign, 
the  current  commonly  ran  fo  ftrong  again  fc  the  monarch,  that 
none  durft  inlift  themfelves  in  the  court-party ;  or  if  the 
prince  was  able  to  engage  any  confiderable  barons  on  his  fide, 
the  queftion  was  decided  with  arms  in  the  held,  not  by 
debates  or  arguments  in  a  fenate  or  afTembly.  And  upon  the 
whole,  the  chief  circumftance,  which,  during  ancient  times, 
retained  the  prince  in  any  legal  form  of  adminijftration,  was, 
that  the  fword,  by  the  nature  of  the  feudal  tenures,  remained 
flill  in  the  hands  of  his  fubjecls ;  and  this  irregular  and  dan- 
gerous check  had  much  more  influence  that  the  regular  and 
methodical  limits  of  the  laws  and  conftitution.  As  the  nation 
could  not  be  compelled,  it  was  neceflary  that  every  public 
me-afure  of  confequence,  particularly  that  of  levying  new 
taxes,  mould  feem  to  be  adopted  by  common  confent  and 
approbation. 

The  princes  of  the  houfe  of  Tudor,  partly  by  the  vigour 
of  their  adminiftration,  partly  by  the  concurrence  of  favour- 
able circumftances,  had  been  able  to  eflablifh  a  more  rep-iilar 
fyftem  of  government;  but  they  drew  the  coniHtution  fo  near 
to  defpotifm,  as  diminifhed  extremely  the  authority  of  the 
parliament.  The  fenate  became,  in  a  great  degree,  the 
organ  of  royal  will  and  pleafure  :  Oppoiition  would  have 
been  regarded  as  a  fpecies  of  rebellion  :  And  even  religion, 
the  moll  dangerous  article  in  which  innovations  could  be 
introduced,  had  admitted,  in  the  courfe  of  a  few  years,  four 
feveral  alterations,  from  the  authority  alone  of  the  fovereign. 
The  parliament  was  not  then  the  road  to  honour  and  prefer- 
ment :  The  talents  of  popular  intrigue  and  eloquence  were 
uncultivated  and  unknown  :  And  though  that  affembly  Hill 
preferved  authority,  and  retained  the  privilege  of  making  laws 
and  bellowing  public  money,  the  members  acquired  not, 
upon  that  account,  either  with  prince  or  people,  much  more 
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weight  and  confideration.  What  powers  were  neceffary  for 
conducting  the  machine  of  government,  the  king  was  accuf- 
tomed,  of  himfelf,  to  afTume.  His  own  revenues  fupplied 
him  with  money  fufficient  for  his  ordinary  expences.  And 
when  extraordinary  emergencies  occurred,  the  prince  needed 
not  to  folicit  votes  in  parliament,  either  for  making  laws  or 
impofing  taxes,  both  of  which  were  now  become  requifite  for 
public  interefl  and  prefervation. 

The  fecurity  of  individuals,  fo  necefTary  to  the  liberty  of 
popular  councils,  was  totally  unknown  in  that  age.  And  as 
no  defpotic  princes,  fcarcely  even  the  eaftern  tyrants,  rule 
entirely  without  the  concurrence  of  fome  affemblies,  which 
fupply  both  advice  and  authority  ;  little,  but  a  mercenary 
force,  feems  then  to  have  been  wanting  towards  the  eftablifh- 
ment  of  a  fimple  monarchy  in  England.  The  militia,  though 
more  favourable  to  regal  authority,  than  the  feudal  inlHtutions, 
was  much  inferior,  in  this  refpecl,  to  difciplined  armies  ; 
and  if  it  did  not  preferve  liberty  to  the  people,  it  preferved, 
at  leafl,  the  power,  if  ever  the  inclination  fhould  arife,  of 
recovering  it. 

But  fo  low,  at  that  time,  ran  the  inclination  towards 
liberty,  that  Elizabeth,  the  lafl  of  that  arbitrary  line,  her- 
felf  no  lefs  arbitrary,  was  yet  the  moil  renowned,  and  moft 
popular  of  all  the  fovereigns,  that  had  filled  the  throne  of 
England.  It  was  natural  for  James  to  take  the  government 
as  he  found  it,  and  to  purfue  her  meafures,  which  he  heard 
fo  much  applauded  ;  nor  did  his  penetration  extend  fo  far  as 
to  difcover,  that  neither  his  circumfrances  nor  his  character 
could  fupport  fo  extenfive  an  authority.  His  narrow  revenues 
and  little  frugality  began  now  to  render  him  dependent  on  his 
people,  even  in  the  ordinary  courfe  of  adminiitration  :  Their 
cncreafing  knowledge  difcovered  to  them  that  advantage, which 
they  had  obtained  ;  and  made  them  fenfible  of  the  inelHmable 
value  of  civil  liberty.  And  as  he  pofTefled  too  little  dignity 
to  command  refpecl:,  and  too  much  good-nature  to  imprefs 
fear,  a  new  fpirit  difcovered  itfelf  every  day  in  the  parlia- 
ment;  and  a  party,  watchful  of  a  free  conftitution,  was  re- 
O  gularly  formed  in  the  houfe  of  commons. 
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But  notwithstanding  thefe  advantages  acquired  to  liberty, 
fo  extenfive  was  royal  authority,  and  fo  firmly  eftablifhed  in 
all  its  parts,  that  it  is  probable  the  patriots  of  that  age  would 
have  defpaired  of  ever  refilling  it,  had  they  not  been  ftimu- 
lated  by  religious  motives,  which  infpire  a  courage  unfur- 
mountable  by  any  human  obftacle. 

The  fame  alliance j  which  has  ever  prevailed  between 
kingly  power  and  ecclefiaftical  authority,  was  now  fully  efta- 
blifhed in  England;  and  while  the  prince  affiled  the  clergy  in 
fupprefling  fchifmatics  and  innovators,  the  clergy,  in  return* 
inculcated  the  do&rine  of  an  unreferved  fubmiffion  and  obe- 
dience to  the  civil  magiftrate.  The  genius  of  the  church  of 
England,  fo  kindly  to  monarchy,  forwarded  the  confederacy  3 
its  fubmiffion  to  epifcopal  jurifdi&ion  ;  its  attachment  to  cere- 
monies, to  order,  and  to  a  decent  pomp  and  fplendor  of  wor- 
fhip  ;  and  in  a  word,  its  affinity  to  the  tame  fuperflition  of  the 
catholics,  rather  than  to  the  wild  fanaticifm  of  the  puritans. 

On  the  other  hand,  oppofition  to  the  church,  and  the  per- 
fecutions  under  which  they  laboured,  were  fufficient  to  throw 
the  puritans  into  the  country  party,  and  to   beget  political 
principles  little  favourable  to  the  high  pretenfions  of  the  fove- 
feign*     The  fpirit  too  of  enthufiafm ;    boldj  daring,  and  un- 
controuled  ;  ftrongly  difpofed  their  minds  to  adopt  republican 
tenets  ;  and  inclined  them  to  arrogate,   in  their  actions  and 
conduct,  the  fame  liberty,  which  they  afTumed,  in  their  rap- 
turous flights  and  ecftafies.     Ever  fmce  the  fifft  origin  of  that 
feci,  through  the  whole  reign  of  Elizabeth  as  well  as  of  James, 
puritanical  principles  had  been  underllood  in  a  double  fenfe, 
and  exprefled  the  opinions  favourable  both  to  political  and  to 
ecclefiaftical  liberty.     And  as  the  court,  in  order  to  difcredit 
all   parliamentary   oppofition,    affixed  the   denomination  of 
puritans  to  its  antagonifts ;  the  religious  puritans  willingly 
adopted  this  idea,  which  was  fo  advantageous  to  them,  and 
which  confounded  their  caufe  with   that  of  the  patriots  or 
country  party.     Thus  were  the  civil  and  ecclefiaftical  fadions 
regularly  formed;  and  the  humour  of  the  nation,  during  that 
age,  running  ftrongly  towards  fanatical  extravagancies,  the 
fpirit  of  civil  liberty  gradually  revived  from  its  lethargy,  and 
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by  means  of  its  religious  afTociate,  from  which  it  reaped  mere 
advantage  than  honour,  it  feeretly  enlarged  its  dominion  over 
the  greater  part  of  the  kingdom. 

This  Note  <was  in  the  fir  ft  editions  a  fart  of  the  text  ;   but  the 

author    omit  tea1  it,     in   order  to   avoid,     as    much    as  pojjible, 

the  ftyle  of  dijfertation  in  the  body  of  his  hiftory.     The  pajfage 

however,  contains  views  fo  important,  that,  he  thought  it  might 

■  be  admitted  as  a  note* 

NOTE  [L],  p.  116. 

*TP  HIS  protection  is  fo  remarkable,  that  it  may  not  be 
improper  to  give  it  in  its  own  words.     "  The  com- 
mons now  arTembled  in  parliament,  being  juftly  occafioned 
thereunto,  concerning  fundry  liberties,  franchifes,  and  pri- 
vileges, of  parliament,  amongfr,  others  here  mentioned,  do 
"  make  this  protection  following  ;  That  the  liberties,  fran- 
chifes, and  jurifdiftions  of  parliament  are  the  ancient  and 
undoubted   birth  right  and  inheritance  of  the   fubjedts  of 
"  England  ;  and  that  the  urgent  and  arduous  affairs  concern- 
"--ing  the  king,  Hate,  and  defence  of  the  realm  and  of  the 
*'  church  of  England  ;  and  the  maintenance  and  making  of 
laws,  and  redrefs  of  mifchiefs  and  grievances,  which  daily 
happen  within  this  realm,  are  proper  fubjects  and  matter  of 
council  and  debate  in  parliament ;  and  that  in  the  handling 
and  proceeding  of  thofe   bufineifes,  every   member  of  the 
houfe  of  parliament  hath,  and,  of  right,  ought  to  have, 
freedom  of  fpeech  to  propound,   treat,  reafon,  and  bring 
"  to  conclufion  the  fame  ;  and  that  the  commons  in  parlia- 
ment have  like  liberty  and  freedom  to  treat  of  thefe  mat- 
*'  ters,  in  fuch  order  as  in  their  judgment  mall  feem  fitteft, 
"  and  that  every  member  of  the  faid  houfe  hath  like  freedom 
"  from   all  impeachment,    imprifonment,    and   moleftation 
*f   (other  than  by  cenfure  of  the  houfe  tffelf)  for  or  concerning 
*'  any  fpeaking,  reafoning,  or   declaring  of  any  matter  or 
*.'  matters    touching   the  parliament  or  parliament-bufinefs. 
«f  And  that  if  any  of  the  faid  members  be  complained  of  and 
<<  queftioned  for  any  thin£  done  or  faid  in  parliament,  the 
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*'  fame  is  to  be  mown  to  the  king  by  the  advice  and  aflent  of 
"  all  the  commons  affembled  in  parliament,  before  the  king 
"  give  credence  to  any  private  information.'*  Franklyn, 
p.  65.  Rufhworth,  vol.  i,  p.  53.  Kennet,  p.  747. 
Coke,  p.  yy, 

NOTE  [M],  p.  141. 

*TPHE  moment  the  prince  embarked  at  St.  Andero's,  he 
*  faid,  to  thofe  about  him,  that  it  was  folly  in  the  Spani- 
ards to  ufe  him  fo  ill,  and  allow  him  to  depart:  A  proof  that 
the  duke  had  made  him  believe  they  were  infincere  in  the 
affair  of  the  marriage  and  the  Palatinate  :  For,  as  to  his  re- 
ception, in  other  refpecls,  it  had  been  altogether  unexcep- 
tionable. Beiides,  had  not  the  prince  believed  the  Spaniards 
to  be  infincere,  he  had  no  reafon  to  quarrel  with  them,  though 
Buckingham  had.  It  appears,  therefore,  that  Charles  him- 
felf  muft  have  been  deceived.  The  multiplied  delays  of  the 
difpenfation,  though  they  arofe  from  accident,  afforded  Buck- 
ingham a  plaufible  pretext  for  charging  the  Spaniards  with 
infincerity, 

NOTE  [N],  p.  143. 

A  MONG  other  particulars,  -  he  mentions  a  fum  of  80,000 
^^  pounds  borrowed  from  the  king  of  Denmark.  In  a  for- 
mer fpeech  to  the  parliament,  he  told  them,  that  he  had  ex^ 
pended  500,000  pounds  in  the  caufe  of  the  Palatine,  befides 
the  voluntary  contribution  given  him  by  the  people.  See 
Franklyn,  p.  50.  But  what  is  more  extraordinary,  the  trea- 
forer,  in  order  to  mow  his  own  good  fervices,  boails  to  the 
parliament,  that  by  his  contrivance,  60,000  pounds  had  been 
faved  in  the  article  of  exchange  in  the  fums  remitted  to  the 
Palatine.  This  feems  a  great  fum,  nor  is  it  eafy  to  conceive 
whence  the  king  could  procure  fuch  vaft  fums  as  would  require- 
&  fum  fo  confiderable  to  be  paid  in  exchange.  From  the 
fc'hole^  however,  it  appears,  that  the  king  had  been  far  from 
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neglecting  the  interefls  of  his  daughter  and  fon-in-law,  and 
had  even  gone  far  beyond  what  his  narraw  revenue  could 
afford, 

NOTE  [O],  p.  144. 

TJ  OW  little  this  principle  had  prevailed,  during  any  for- 
mer  period  of  the  Engliih  government,  particularly 
during  the  lafl  reign,  which  was  certainly  not  fo  perfect  a  mo- 
del of  liberty  as  moil  writers  would  reprefent  *t,  will  eafily 
appear  from  many  paffages  in  the  hiftory  of  that  reign.  But 
the  ideas  of  men  were  much  changed,  during  about  twenty 
years  of  a  gentle  and  peaceful  adminiflration.  The  commons, 
though  James,  of  himfelf,  had  recalled  all  patents  of  mono- 
polies, were  not  contented  without  a  law  againfl  them,  and  a 
declaratory  law  too  ;  which  was  gaining  a  great  point,  and 
eilablifhing  principles  very  favourable  to  liberty  ;  But  they 
were  extremely  grateful,  when  Elizabeth,  upon  petition  (after 
having  once  refufed  their  requeih)  recalled  a  few  of  the  moll 
oppreflive  patents ;  ariU  employed  fome  foothing  expreffions 
towards  them. 

The  parliament  had  furelyreafon,  when  they  confe/Ted,  in 
the  feventh  of  James,  that  he  allowed  them  more  freedom  of 
debate,  than  ever  was  indulged  by  any  of  his  predeceflbrs. 
His  indulgence  in  this  particular,  joined  to  his  eafy  temper, 
was  probably  one  caufe  of  the  great  power  aflumed  by  the 
commons.  Monfieur  de  la  Boderie.  in  his  difpatches,  vol.  i. 
p.  449,  mentions  the  liberty  of  fpeech  in  the  houfe  of  com- 
mons as  a  new  practice. 

1 

NOTE  [PJ,  p.  150. 

T)  YMER,  torn,  xviii.  p,  2Z4.  'Tis  certain  that  the 
young  prince  of  Wales,  afterwards  Charles  II.  had  pror 
fceflant  governors  from  his  early  infancy  ;  firfl  the  earl  of  New- 
caflle,  then  the  Marquis  of  Hertford.  The  king,  in  his  me- 
morial to  foreign  churches  after  the  commencement  of  the 
civil  wars,  infills  en  his  care  in  educating  his  children  in  tho 
f>rctcflant  religion,  as  a  proof  that  he  was  no-wife  inclined  to 

the 
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the  catholic.  Rufhworth,  vol.  v.  p.  752.  It  can  fcarcely, 
therefore,  be  queftioned,  but  this  article,  which  has  To  odd 
an  appearance,  was  inferted  only  to  amufe  the  pope,  and  was 
never  intended  by  either  party  to  be  executed. 

NOTE  [QJ,  p.  161. 

"  \4  O  N  A  R  C  H  I  E  S,"  according  to  Sir  Walter  Ra- 
leigh,  "   are   of  two   forts  touching  their  power  or 
"  authority,  was-    1.  Entire,  where  the  whole  power  of  or- 
'•  dering  all  (rate  matters,   both  in  peace  and  war,  doth,  by 
"  lawandcuftom,  appertain  to  the  prince,  as  jn  the  Englifh 
"  kingdom  ;  where  the  prince  hath  the  power  to  make  laws, 
"  league  and  war  ;   to  create  magistrates  ;   to  pardon  life ;   of 
'*  appeal,  c5r.     Though,  to  give  a  contentment  to  the  other 
"  degrees,  they  have  a  fuffrage  in  making  laws,  yet  ever  fub- 
"  jecl  to  the  prince's  pleafure  and  negative  will.  —  2.  Limited 
"  or  reftrained,  that  hath  no  full  power  in  all  the  points  and 
"  matters  of  ftate,  as  the  military  king  that  hath  not  the 
**  fovereignty  in  time  of  peace,  as  the  making  of  laws,  &c. 
<c  But  in  war  only,  as  the  Polonian  king.  Maxims  of  State." 
And  a  little  after,  "  In  every  jufr.  flate,  fome  part  of  the 
"  government  is,  or  ought  to  be,  imparted  to  the  people,  as 
"  in  a  kingdom,  a  voice  and  fuffrage  in  making  laws  ;    and 
"  fometimes  alfo  of  levying  of  arms  (if  the  charge  be  great, 
"  and  the  prince  forced  to   borrow  help  of  his  fubjecls)  the 
li  matter  rightly  may  be  propounded  to  a  parliament,  that 
*'  the  tax  may  feem  to  have  proceeded  from  themfelves.     So 
"  confutations  and  fome  proceedings  injudicial  matters  may, 
"  in  part,  be  referred  to  them.      The  reafon,  left,  feeing 
•*  themfelves  to  be  in  no  number  nor  of  reckoning,  they  mif- 
"  like  the  ftate  or  government."     This  way  of  reafoning  dif- 
fers little  from  that  of  king  James,  who  confidered  the  privi- 
ieges'of  the  parliament  as  matters  of  grace  and  indulgence, 
more  than  of  inheritance.     It  is  remarkable  that  Raleigh  was 
thouo-ht  to  lean  towards  the  puritanical  party,  notwithstanding 
thefe  pofitions.     But  ideas  of  government  change  much  in 
different  times. 

Raleigh's  fentiments  on  this  head  are  ftill  more  openly 
exprefTed,  in  his  Prerogative  of  parliaments ,  a  work  not  pub- 
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limed  till  after  his  death.  It  is  a  dialogue  be  twee*  a  courtier 
or  counfellor  and  a  country  juilice  of  peace,  who  reprefents 
the  patriot  party,  and  defends  the  higheft  notions  of  liberty, 
which  the  principles  of  that  age  would  bear.  Here  is  a  paf- 
fageofit:  "  Counfellor.  That  which  is  done  by  the  king, 
"  with  the  advice  of  his  private  or  privy  council,  is  done  by 
"  the  king's  abfolute  power.  Juftice.  And  by  whofe  power 
<c  is  \t  done  in  parliament  but  by  the  king's  abfolute  power  ? 
•*  Miftake  it  not,  my  lord :  The  three  eftates  do  but  advife  as 
"  the  privy  council  doth;  which  advice,  if  the  king  embrace, 
**  ir  becomes  the  king's  own  a£l  in  the  one,  and  the  kino-'s 
"  law  in  the  other,  C5V." 

The  earl  of  Clare,  in  a  private  letter  to  his  fon-in-law  Sir 
Thomas  Wentworth,  afterwards  earl   of  Strafford,  thus  ex- 
preffes  himfelf,     %t  We  live  under  a  prerogative  government, 
*'  where  book  law  fiibmits  to  lex  lequens."  He  fpoke  from  his 
own,  and  all  his  anceilors'  experience.      There  was  no  lingle 
inftance   of  power,  which  a  king  of  England  might  not,  at 
that  time,  exert,  on  pretence  of  neceffity  or  expediency  :  The 
continuance  alone  or  frequent  repetition  of  arbitrary  admini- 
ftration  might  prove  dangerous,  for  want  of  force  to  fupport 
it.     It  is  remarkable  that  this  letter  of  the  earl  of  Clare  was 
written  in  the  flrft  year  of  Charles's  reign  ;  and  confequently  mult 
be  meant  of  the   general  genius  of  the  government,  not  the 
fpirit  or  temper  of  the  monarch.  See  Strafford's  letters,  vol.  i. 
p.  32.     From  another  letter   in  the  fame  collection,  vol.  i. 
p.  10.  it  appears  that  the  council  fometimes  affumed  the  power 
of  forbidding  perfpns  difagreeable  to  the  court,  to  Hand  in 
the  elections.     This  authority   they  could  exert  in  fome  in- 
ftances ;  but  we  are  not  thence  to  infer,  that  they  could  fhut 
the  door  of  that  houfe  to  every  one  who  was  not  acceptable  to 
them.     The  genius  of  the  ancient  government  repofed  more 
truft  in  the  king,  than  to  entertain  any  fuch  fufpicion,  and 
it  allowed  fcattered  in  fiances,  of  fuch   a  kind  as  would  have 
heen  totally  deftrucUve  of  the  conilitution,  had  they  been  con- 
tinued without  interruption. 

I  have  not  met  with  any  Englifh  writer  in  that  age,  who 
fpeaks  of  England  as  a  limited  monarchy,  but  as  an  abfolute 
one,  where  the  people  have  many  privileges.     That  is  no  con- 
tradiction.    In  all  European  monarchies,  the  people  have  pri- 
vileges • 
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vileges ;  but  whether  dependant  or  independant  on  the  will 
of  the  monarch,  is  aqueftion,  that,  in  moil  governments,  it 
is  better  to  forbear.  Surely  that  queftion  was  not  determined, 
before  the  age  of  James.  The  rifing  fpirit  of  the  parliament, 
together  with  that  king's  love  of  general,  fpeculative  princi- 
ples, brought  it  from  its  obfeurity,  and  made  it  be  commonly 
canvafTed.  The  ftrongeft  teftimony,  that  I  remember  from,  a 
writer  of  James's  age,  in  favour  of  Englifh  liberty,  is  in  cardinal 
Bentivoglio,  a  foreigner,  who  mentions  the  Englifh  govern- 
ment as  fimilar  to  that  of  the  low-country  provinces  under  their 
princes,  rather  than  to  that  of  France  or  Spain.  Englifhmen 
were  not  fo  fenfible  that  their  prince  was  limited,  becaufe 
they  were  fenfible,  that  no  individual  had  any  fecurity 
againir.  a  ftretch  of  prerogative :  But  foreigners,  by  compari- 
fon,  could  perceive,  that  thefe  ftretches  were,  at  that  time, 
from  cuftom  or  other  caufes,  lefs  frequent  in  England  than  in 
other  monarchies.  Philip  de  Comines  too  remarked  the  Eng- 
lifh conflitution  to  be  more  popular,  in  his  time,  than  that  of 
France.  But  in  a  paper  written  by  a  patriot  in  1627,  it  is 
remarked  that  the  freedom  of  fpeech  in  parliament  had  been 
lofl  in  England,  fince  the  days  of  Comines.  See  Franklyn, 
p.  238.  Here  is  a  flanza  of  Malherbe's  Ode  to  Mary  de 
IVIedicis,  the  queen-regent,  written  in  1 614. 

Entre  les  rois  a  qui  cet  age 
Doit  fon  principal  ornement, 
Ceux  de  la  Tamife  et  du  Tage 
Font  louer  leur  gouvernement : 
Mais  en  de  fi  calmes  provinces, 
Ou  le  peuple  adore  les  princes, 
Et  met  au  gre  le  plus  haut 
L'honneur  du  fceptre  legitime, 
Scauroit-on  excufer  le  crime 
De  ne  regner  pas  comme  il  faut. 

The  Englifh,  as  well  as  the  Spaniards,  are  here  pointed  out 
as  much  more  obedient  fubje&s  than  the  French,  and  much 
more  tradable  and  fubmifuve  to  their  princes.  Though  this 
parage  he  taken  from  a  poet,   every  man  of  judgment  will 

allow 
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allow  its  authority  to  be  decisive.  The  character  of  a  national 
government  cannot  be  unknown  in  Europe ;  though  it  changes 
ibmetimes  very  fuddenly.  Machiavel,  in  his  Diflertations 
on  Livy,  fays  repeatedly,  that  France  was  the  mofl  legal  and 
moil  popular  monarchy  then  in  Europe. 

NOTE  [R],  p.  161. 

T>ASSIVE  obedience  is  exprefsly  and  zealoufly  inculcated 
in  the  homilies,  compofed  and  published  by  authority,  in 
the  reign  of  queen  Elizabeth.     The  convocation,  which  met 
in  the  very  firft  year  of  the  king's  reign,  voted  as  high  mo- 
narchical principles  as  are  contained  in  the  decrees  of  the 
univerftty  of  Oxford,  during  the  rule  of  the  tories.     Thefe 
principles,  fo  far  from  being  deemed  a  novelty,  introduced 
by  James's  influence,  patted   fo  fmoothly,   that  no  hiftorian 
has  taken   notice  of  them :  They  were  never  the  fubjedl  of 
controverfy,  or  difpute,  or  difcourfe  ;  and  it  is  only  by  means  of 
bilnop  Overall's  Convocation-book,  printed  near  feventy years 
after,  that  we  are  acquainted  with  them.  Would  James,  who 
was  fo  cautious,  and  even  timid,  have  ventured  to  begin  his 
reign  with  a  bold  ftroke,  which  would  have  given  juft  ground 
of  jealoufy  to  his  fubjects  ?    It  appears,  from  that  monarch's 
Bafilicon  Doron,  written  while  he  was  in  Scotland,  that  the 
republican  ideas  of  the  origin  of  power  from  the  people  were, 
at  that  time,  efteemed  puritanical  novelties.     The  patriarchal 
fcheme,  it  is  remarkable,  is  inculcated  in  thofe  votes  of  the 
convocation  preferved  by  Overall ;  nor  was  Filmer  the  firft 
inventor  of  thofe  abfurd  notions. 


T 


NOTE  [S],  p.  181. 

HAT  of  the  honed  hiftorian  Stowe  feems  not  to  have 
been  of  this  number.  "  The  great  bleflings  of  God, 
**  fays  he,  through  increafe  of  wealth  in  the  common  fubjects 
"  of  this  land,  efpecially  upon  the  citizens  of  London  ;  fuch 
«'  within  men's  memory,  and  chiefly  within  thefe  few  years 
<*<  of  peace,  that,  except  there  were  now  due  mention  of  fome 
((  fort  made  thereof,  it  would  in  time  to  come  be  held  incre- 
-,  "  dibit  > 
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"  dible,  fcfc."  In  another  place,  "  Amongft  the  manifold 
(i  tokens  and  figns  of  the  infinite  blefiings  of  Almighty  God 
**  bellowed  upon  this  kingdom,  by  the  wondrous  and  merci- 
"  fuleftablilhing  of  peace  v/ithin  ourfelves,  and  the  full  benefit 
"  of  concord  with  all  chriftian  nations  and  others :  Of  all 
"  which  graces  let  no  man  dare  to  prefume  he  can  fpeak  too 
<f  much;  whereof  in  truth  there  can  never  be  enough  faid, 
neither  was  there  ever  any  people  lefs  confiderate  and  lefs 
thankful  than  at  this  time,  being  not  willing  to  endure  the 
memory  of  their  prefent  happinefs,  as  well  as  in  the  uni- 
verfal  increafe  of  commerce  and  traffic  throughout  the 
kingdom,  great  building  of  royal  mips  and  by  private  mer- 
chants, the  re-peopling  of  cities,  towns,  and  villages,  be^ 
fide  the  difcernable  and  fudden  increafe  of  fair  and  coltly 
buildings,  as  well  within  the  city  of  London  as  the  fuburb$ 
thereof,  efpecially  within  thefe  twelve  years,  &l\" 
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NOTE  [T],  p.  217. 

Y  a  fpeech  of  Sir  Simon  D'Ewes,  in  the  firil  year  of  the 
long  parliament,  it  clearly  appears,  that  the  nation  ne- 
ver had,  even  to  that  time,  been  rightly  informed  concerning 
the  tranfattions  of  the  Spanifh  negociation;  and  ftill  believed 
the  court  of  Madrid  to  have  been  altogether  infincere  in  their 
pjofeflions.     What  reafon,  upon  that  fuppofition,  had   they 
to  blame  either  the  prince  or  Buckingham  for  their  conduct 
or  for  the  narrative  delivered  to  the  parliament  ?    This  is  a 
capital  fa6l,  and  ought   to  be  well  attended  to.     D'Ewes's 
fpeech  is  in  Nalfon,  vol.  ii.  p.  368.     No  author  or  hiitorian 
of  that  age  mentions  the  difcovery  of  Buckingham's  impoftures 
as   a  caufe  of  difguft  in  the  parliament.     Whitlocke,  p.   1. 
only  fays,  that  the  commons  began  to  fufpeft,  that  it  had  been 
fpleen  in  Buckingham,  not  zeal  for  public  good,  which  had  in- 
duced  him  to  break   the  Spa?iijh  match  :  A  clear  proof  that  his 
falfehood  was  not  fufpefted.      Wilfon,  p.   780.  fays,  that 
Buckingham  loft  his  popularity  after  Briftol  arrived,  not  be- 
caufe  that  nobleman  difcovered  to  the  world  the  falfehood  of 
bis  narrative^,  but  becaufe  he  proved  that  Buckingham,  while 

« 
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in  Spain,  had  profefied  himfelf  a  papift;  which  is  falfe,  and 
which  was  never  faid  by  Briftol.  In  all  the  debates  which  re- 
main, not  the  leaf!  hint  is  ever  given,  that  any  falfehood  was 
fufpetted  in  the  narrative.  I  mall  farther  add,  that  even  if 
the  parliament  had  difcovered  the  deceit  in  Buckingham's  nar- 
rative, this  ought  not  to  have  altered  their  political  meafures, 
or  made  them  refufe  fupply  to  the  king.  They  had  fuppofed 
it  practicable  towreft  the  Palatinate  by  arms  from  the  houfe  of 
Auftria;  they  had  reprefented  it  as  prudent  to  expend  the 
blood  and  treafure  of  the  nation  in  fuch  an  enterprize ;  they 
had  believed  that  the  king  of  Spain  never  had  any  Sincere  in- 
tention of  reftoring  that  principality.  It  is  certain  that  he  had 
not  now  any  fuch  intention  :  And  though  there  was  reafon  to 
fufpeft,  that  this  alteration  in  his  views  had  proceeded  from 
the  ill  conduit  of  Buckingham,  yet  pall  errors  could  not  be 
retrieved ;  and  the  nation  was  undoubtedly  in  the  fame  fitua* 
tion,  which  the  parliament  had  ever  fuppofed,  when  they  fo 
much  harafled  their  fovereign,  by  their  impatient,  impor- 
tunate, and  even  undutiful  folicitations.  To  which  we  may 
add,  that  Charles  himfelf  was  certainly  deceived  by  Buckings 
ham,  when  he  corroborated  his  favourite's  narrative  by  his 
teftimony.  Party  hiltorians  are  fomewhat  inconfiftent  in  their 
representations  of  thefe  tran factions :  They  reprefent  the  Spa- 
niards as  totally  infincere,  that  they  may  reproach  James  with 
credulity  in  being  fo  long  deceived  by  them  :  They  reprefent 
them  as  fmcere,  that  they  may  reproach  the  king,  the  prince, 
and  the  duke,  with  falfehood  in  their  narrative  to  the  parlia- 
ment. Thetruth  is,  they  were  infincere  at  firft ;  but  the  rea- 
fons,  proceeding  from  bigotry,  were  not  fufpedted  by  James, 
and  were  at  laft  overcome.  They  became  fincere ;  but  the 
prince,  deceived  by  the  many  unavoidable  caufes  of  delay, 
believed  that  they  were  Hill  deceiving  him. 

0         NOTE  [U],  p.  253. 

CJ^H  I S  petition  is  of  fo  great  importance,  that  mce  JhaU  here  give 
it  at  length.     Humbly  fhew  unto  our  fovereign  lord  the 
king,  the  lords  fpiritual  and  temporal,  and  commons,  in  par- 
liament aiTembled,  That,  whereas  it  is  declared  and  ena&ed, 

by 
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by  a  ftatute  made  in  the  time  of  the  reign  of  king  Edward  I. 
commonly  called  Statutum  de  tallagio  nan  concedendo,  that  no 
tallage  or  aid  fhall  be  levied  by  the  king  or  his  heirs  in  this 
realm,  without  the  good  will  and  afTent  of  the  archbifhops, 
bifhops,  earls,  barons,  knights,  burgefles,  and  other  the  free- 
men of  the  commonalty  of  this  realm  :  And,  by  authority  of 
parliament  holden  in  the  five  and  twentieth  year  of  the  reign 
of  king  Edward  III.  it  is  declared  and  enacted,  That,  from 
thenceforth,  no  perfon  fhall  be  compelled  to  make  any  loans 
to  the  king  againil  his   wili,   becaufe  fuch  loans  were  againil 
reafon,  and  thefranchife  of  the  land:  And,  by  other  laws  of 
this  realm,  it   is  provided,  that  none  Ihould  be  charged  by 
any  charge  or  impofition  called  a  benevolence,  or  by  fuch  like 
charge  :  By  which  the  ftatutes  before-mentioned,    and  other 
the  good  laws  and  ftatutes  of  this  realm,  your  fubjects  have 
inherited  this  freedom,  that  they  mould  not  be  compelled  to 
contribute  to  any  tax,  tallage,  aid,  or  other  like  charge,  not 
fet  by  common  confent  in  parliament. 

II.  Yet  nevertheless,  of  late  divers  commiiTions  directed  to 
fundry  commiilioners  in  feveral  counties,  with  inftructions, 
have  ifmed  ;  by  means  whereof  your  people  have  been  in  di- 
vers places  afTembled,  and  required  to  lend  certain  fums  of 
money  unto  your  majefty,  and  many  of  them,  upon  their  re- 
fufal  fo  to  do,  have  had  an  oath  admirfiftered  unto  them  not 
warrantable  by  the  laws  or  ftatutes  of  this  realm,  and  have 
been  conftrained  to  become  bound  to  make  appearance  and 
give  attendance  before  your  privy  council,  and  in  other  places, 
and  others  of  them,  have  been  therefore  imprifoned,  confined, 
and  fundry  other  ways  molefted  and  difquieted :  And  divers 
other  charges  have  been  laid  and  levied  upon  your  people, 
in  feveral  counties,  by  lord-lieutenants,  deputy-lieutenants, 
commiffioners  for  mutters,  juftices  of  peace,  and  others,  by 
command  or  direction  from  your  majefty,  or  your  privy  coun- 
cil, againft  the  laws  and  free  cuftoms  of  this  realm. 

III.  And  whereas  alfo,  by  the  ftatute  called  The  great 
charter  of  the  liberties  of  England,  it  is  declared  and  en- 
acted. That  no  freeman  may  be  taken  or  imprifoned,  or 

7  be 
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be   diffeized  of  his  freehold  or  liberties,  or  his   free   cus- 
toms,  or  be   outlawed  or    exiled,  or    in   any   manner  de* 
"   ftroyed,  but   by  the  lawful  judgment  of  his  peers,  or  by  the 
law  of  the  land. 

IV.  And,  in  the  eight  and  twentieth  year  of  the  reign 
of  king  Edward  III.  it  was  declared  and  enafled,  by  au-^ 
thority  of  parliament,  That  no  man,  of  what  eftate  or 
condition  that  he  be,  mould  be  put  out  of  his  land  or  te- 
nements, nor  taken,  nor  imprifoned,  nor  disherited,  nor  put 
to  death,  without  being  brought  to  anfwer  by  due  procefs 
of  law. 

V.  Nevertheless,  againft  the  tenor  of  the  faid  ftatutes, 
and  other  the  good  laws  and  ftatutes  of  your  realm  to  that 
end  provided,  divers  of  your  fubjecls  have  of  late  been 
imprifoned  without  any  caufe  .Ihewed :  And,  when,  for 
their  deliverance,  they  were. brought  before  juftice,  by  your 
majefty's  writs  of  Habeas  Corpus,  there  to  undergo  and  re- 
ceive as  the  court  mould  order,  and  their  keepers  command- 
ed to  certify  the  caufes  of  their  detainer,  no  caufe  was  cer- 
tified, but  that  they  were  detained  by  your  majefty's  fpecial 
command,  fignified  by  the  lords  of  your  privy  council,  and 
yet  were  returned  back  to  feveral  prifons,  without  being 
charged  with  any  thing  to  which  they  might  make  anfwer 
according  to  the  law. 

VI.  And  whereas  of  late  great  companies  of  foldiers  and 
,       mariners  have  been  difperfed  into  divers  counties  of  the  realm, 

and  the  inhabitants,  again  ft  their  wills,  have  been  compelled 
to  receive  them  into  their  houfes,  and  there  to  fuffer  them  to 
fojourn,  againft  the  laws  arid  cuftoms  of  this  realm,  and  to 
the  great  grievance  and  vexation  of  the  people. 

VII.  And  whereas  alfo,  by  authority  of  parliament,  in  the? 
five  and  twentieth  year  of  the  reign  of  king  Edward  III.  it  is 
declared  and  enacted,  That  no  man  mould  be  fore-judged  of 
life  or  limb  againft  the  form  of  the  Great  charter,  and  law  of 
the  land  :  And,  by  the  faid  Great  charter,  and  other  the  laws 
and  ftatutes  of  this  your  realm,  no  man  ought  to  be  judged  to 
death  but  by  the  laws  eftablifhed  in  this  your  realm,  either 
by  the  cuftoms  of  the  fame  realm,  or  by  ads  of  parliament : 

And 
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And  whereas  no  offender,  of  what  kind  foever,  is  exempted 
from  the  proceedings  to  be  ufed,  and  puniihments  to  be  in- 
flicted by  the  laws  and  ftatutes  of  this  your  realm  :  Neverthe- 
Icfs,  of  late  divers  commifTions,  under  your  majeity's  great 
feal,  have  ifiued  forth,  by  which  certain  perfons  have  been 
afligned  and  appointed  commiffioners,  with  power  and  autho- 
rity to  proceed  within  the  land,  according  to  the  juftice  of 
martial  law,  again  ft  fuch  foldiers  and  mariners,  or  other  dif- 
folute  perfons  joining  with  them,  as  mould  commit  any  mur- 
ther,  robbery,  felony,  mutiny,  or  other  outrage  or  mifde- 
meanour  whatfoever,  and  by  fuch  fummary  courfe  and  order 
as  is  agreeable  to  martial  law,  and  as  is  ufed  in  armies  in 
time  of  war,  to  proceed  to  the  trial  and  condemnation  of  fuch 
offenders,  and  them  to  caufe  to  be  executed  and  put  to  death 
according  to  the  law  martial. 

VIIL  By  pretext  whereof  fome  of  your  majeity's  fubjeds 
have  been,  by  fome  of  the  faid  commiiuoners,  put  to  death, 
when  and  where,  if,  by  the  laws  and  ftatutes  of  the  land, 
they  had  deferved  death,  by  the  fame  laws  and  ftatutes  alfo 
they  might,  and  by  no  other  ought,  to  have  been  judged  and 
executed. 

IX.  And  alfo  fundry  grievous  offenders,  by  colour  there- 
of claiming  an  exemption,  have  efcaped  the  puniihments  du« 
to  them  by  the  laws  and  ftatutes  of  this  your  realm,  by  reafon 
that  divers  of  your  officers  and  minifters  of  juftice  have  unjuftly 
refufed  or  forborn  to  proceed  againft  fuch  offenders,  accord- 
ing to  the  fame  laws  and  ftatutes,  upon  pretence  that  the  faid 
offenders  were  punifhable  only  by  martial  law,  and  by  autho- 
rity of  fuch  commiflions  as  aforefaid  :  Which  commiflions,  and 
all  other  of  like  nature,  are  wholly  and  direclly  contrary  to 
the  faid  laws  and  ftatutes  of  this  your  realm. 

X.  They  do  therefore  humbly  pray  your  moil  excellent 
majefty,  That  no  man  hereafter  be  compelled  to  make  or  yield 
any  gift,  loan,  benevolence,  tax,  or  fuch  like  charge,  with- 
out common  confent,  by  aft  of  parliament:  And  that  none 
be  called  to  make  anfwer,  or  take  fuch  oath,  or  to  give 
attendance,  or  be  confined   or  otherwavs  molefted  or  dif- 

quieted 
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quieted  concerning  the  fame,  or  for  refufal  thereof  :  And  that 
no  freeman,  in  any  fuch  manner  as  is  before-mentioned,  be 
imprifoned  or  detained :  And  that  your  majeily  would  be 
pleafed  to  remove  the  faid  foldiers  and  mariners,  and  that 
people  may  not  be  fo  burthened  in  time  to  come  ;  and  that 
the  aforefaid  commiflkms,  for  proceeding  by  martial  law,  may 
be  revoked  and  annulled  :  And  that  hereafter  no  commifiions 
of  like  nature  may  ifTue  forth,  to  any  perfon  or  perfons  what- 
foever,  to  be  executed  as  aforefaid,  left,  by  colour  of  them, 
any  of  your  majefty's  fubjecls  be  deflroyed,  or  put  to  death, 
contrary   to  the   laws  and  franchife  of  the  land. 

XI.  All  which  they  moil  humbly  pray  of  your  mod  excel- 
lent majeily,  as  their  rights  and  liberties,  according  to  the  laws 
and  ftatutes  of  this  realm  :  And  that  your  majeily  would  alfo 
vouchfafe  to  declare,  That  the  awards,  doings,  and  proceed- 
ings to  the  prejudice  of  your  people,  In  any  of  the  premifTes, 
fhall  not  be  drawn  hereafter  into  confequerice  or  example  : 
And  that  your  majeily  would  be  alfo  graciouily  pleafed,  for 
the  further  comfort  and  fafety  of  your  people,  to  declare  your 
royal  will  and  pieafure,  that  in  the  things  aforefaid,  all  your 
•officers  and  miniflers  fnall  ferve  you  according  to  the  laws 
and  ftatutes  of  this  realm,  as  they  tender  the  honour  of  your 
majeily,  and  the  profperity  of  this  kingdom.  Stat.  17  Car, 
tap.  14. 

NOTE  [X],  p.  267. 

HP  H  E  reafon  amgned  by  Sir  Philip  Warwick,  p.  2.  for 
this  unufual  meafure  of  the  commons,  is,  that  they 
intended  to  deprive  the  crown  of  the  prerogative,  which  it 
had  aftumed,  of  varying  the  rates  of  the  impofitions,  and  at 
the  fame  time  were  refolved  to  cut  off  the  new  rates  fixed 
by  James.  Thefe  were  coniiderable  diminutions  both  of 
revenue  and  prerogative  ;  and  whether  they  would  have  there 
Hopped,  oonfidering  their  prefent  difpofition,  may  be  much 
doubted.  The  king,  it  feems,  and  the  lords,  were  refol- 
ved not  to  truil  them  ;  nor  to  render  a  revenue  once  precari- 
ous, which  perhaps  they  might  never  afterwards  be  able  to  get 
re-eilabliihed  on  the  old  footing. 

NOTE 
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NOTE  [Y],  p.  304. 

E  R  E  is  a  paflage  of  Sir  John  Davis's  quefUon  concern- 
ing impofitions,  p.  131.  "  This  power  of  laying  on 
arbitrarily  new  impofitions  being  a  prerogative  in  point  of 
government,  as  well  as  in  point  of  profit,  it  cannot  be 
"  reftrained  or  bound  by  aft  of  parliament ;  it  cannot  be 
limited  by  any  certain  or  fixt  rule  of  law,  no  more  thaa 
the  courfe  of  a  pilot  upon  the  fea,  who  muft  turn  the  helm 
or  bear  higher  or  lower  fail,  according  to  the  wind  or 
"  weather ;  and  therefore  it  may  be  properly  faid,  that  the 
king's  prerogative  in  this  point,  is  as  Itrong  as  Sam/on ;  it 
cannot  be  bound  :  For  though  an  aft  of  parliament  be 
'  made  to  reftrain  it,  and  the  king  doth  give  his  confent 
1  unto  it,  as  Sam/on  was  bound  with  his  own  confent,  yet  if 
the  Philijiines  come  ;  that  is,  if  any  juft  or  important  occa- 
"  fion  do  arife,  it  cannot  hold  or  reftrain  the  prerogative ;  it 
"  will  be  as  thread,  and  broken  as  eafy  as  the  bonds  of  Sam" 
"  /on — The  king's  prerogatives  are  the  fun-beams  of  the 
<f  crown,  and  as  infeparable  from  it  as  the  fun-beams  from 
"  the  fun  :  The  king's  crown  muft  be  taken  from  him  ; 
Sam/on* 's  hair  muft  be  cut  out,  before  his  courage  can  be 
any  jot  abated.  Hence  it  is  that  neither  the  king's  aft  nor 
any  aft  of  parliament  can  give  away  his  prerogative. 
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NOTE  [Z],  p.  356. 

T  T  J  E  (hall  here  make  ufe  of  the  liberty,  allowed  in  a  note, 
v  *  to  expatiate  a  little  on  the  prefent  fubjeft.  It  muft  be 
confefTed,  that  the  king  in  this  declaration  touched  upon  that 
circumftance  in  the  Englifh  conftitution,  which  it  is  molt 
difficult,  or  rather  altogether  impoffible,  to  regulate  by  laws, 
and  which  muft  be  governed  by  certain  delicate  ideas  of  pro- 
priety and  decency,  rather  than  by  any  exaft  rule  or  prefcrip- 
tion.  To  deny  the  parliament  all  right  of  remonftrating 
againft  what  they  efteem  grievances,  were  to  reduce  that 
affembly  to  a  total  infignificancy,  and  to  deprive  the  people 
of  every  advantage,  which  they  could  reap  from  popular 
Vol.,  VL  P  p  councils. 
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councils.     To  complain  of  the  parliament's  employing  the 
power  of  taxation,  as,  the  means  of  extorting  conceffions  from 
their  fovereign,  were    to  expect,    that  the/  would    entirely 
difarm  themfelves,  and  renounce  the  fole  expedient,  provided 
by  the  conftitution,  for  enfuring  to  the   kingdom  a  juft  and 
legal  adminiftration.     In  different  periods   of  Englifh   ftor}% 
there  occur  inftances  of  their  remonftrating  with  their  princes 
in  the  frceft  manner,   and  fometimes  of  their  refofing  fupply 
when    difgufted    with    any    circumftance  of  public    conduct. 
'Tis,  however,  certain,   that  this  power,  though  effehtial  to 
parliaments,  may  eafily  be  abufed,  as  well  by  the  frequency 
and  minutenefs  of  their  remonftrances,  as  by   their  intrufion 
into   every  part  of  the  king's  counfeis   and  determinations. 
Under  colour  of  advice,  they  may  give  difguifed  orders ;  and 
in  complaining  of  grievances,  they  may  draw  to  themfelves 
every  power  of  government.     Whatever  meafure  is  embraced, 
without  confulting  them,   may  be  pronounced  an   oppreffion, 
cf  the  people;  and  till  corrected,   they  may  refufe   the  moll 
neceiiary  fupplics  to  their  indigent  fovereign.     From  the  very 
nature  of  this  parliamentary  liberty,  it  is  evident,  that  it  muft 
be  left    unbounded  by   law:  For  who  can  foretell,  how  fre- 
quently grievances  may  occur,  or  what  part  of  adminiftration 
may  be  affected  by  them  ?  From  the  nature  too  of  the  humaii 
frame,  it  may  be  expected,  that  this  liberty  would  be  exerted 
in  its  full  extent, -and  no   branch  of  authority  be  allowed  to 
remain  unmoiefted  in  the  hands  of  the  prince  :    For  will  the 
weak   limitations    of    refpect    and    decorum   be  furncient   to 
rettrain  human  ambition,  which  fo  frequently  breaks  through 
all  the  prefcriptions  of  law  andjuftice  ? 

B.uT,here  it  is  obfervable,  th^t  the  wifdom  of  the  Englifh 
conftitution,  or  rather  the  concurrence  of  accident^,  has 
provided,  in  different  periods,  certain  irregular  checks  to 
this  privilege  of  parliament,  and  thereby  maintained,  in 
fome  tolerable  meafure,  the  dignity  and  authority  of  the 
crown. 

In  the  ancient  conftitution,  before  the  beginning  of  the 
feventeenth  century,  the  meetings  of  parliament  were  preca- 
rious and  were  not  frequent.     The  feffions  were  ihon  ;  and 

the 
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the  members  had  no  leifure,  either  to  get  acquainted 
with  each  other,  or  with  public  bufmefs.  The  ignorance  of 
the  a<*e  made  men  more  fubmirTlve  to  that  authority  which 
governed  them.  And  above  all,  the  large  demefnes  of  the 
crown,  with  the  fmail  expence  of  government  during  that 
period,  rendered  the  prince  almoit  independent,  and  taught 
the  parliament  to  preferve  great  fubmiflion  and  duty  to- 
wards him. 

In  our  prefcnt  ccnflitution,  many  accidents,  which  have 
rendered  governments,  every  where,  as  well  as  in  Great  Bri- 
tain, much  more  burthenfome  than  formerly,  have  thrown 
into  the  hands  of  the  crown  the  difpofal  of  a  large  revenue, 
and  have  enabled  the  king,  by  the  private  intereft  and  ambi- 
tion of  the  members,  to  reftraki  the  public  intereft  and  ambi- 
tion of  the  body.  While  the  oppcfition  (for  we  mud  ftill  have 
an  oppofition,  open  or  difguifed)  endeavours  to  draw  every 
branch  of  adminiftration  under  the  cognizance  of  parlia- 
ment, the  courtiers  referve  a  part  to  the  difpofal  of  the 
crown  ;  and  the  royal  prerogative,  though  deprived  of  its 
ancient  powers,  ftill  maintains  a  due  weight  in  the  balance 
of  the  conftitution. 

It  was  the  fate  of  the  hcufe  of  Stuart  to  govern  England  at 
a  period,  when  the  former  fource  of  authority  was  already 
much  diminiihed,  and  before  the  latter  began  to  flow  in  any 
tolerable  abundance.  Without  a  regular  and  fixed  founda- 
tion, the  throne  perpetually  tottered  ;  and  the  prince  fat  up- 
on it  anxicufly  and  precarioufly.  Every  expedient,  ufed  by 
James  and  Charles,  in  order  to  fupport  their  dignity,  we 
have  feen  attended  with  fenfible  inconveniences.  The  ma- 
jefty  of  the  crown,  derived  from  ancient  powers  and  pre- 
rogatives, procured  refpeci  ;  and  checked  the  approaches  of 
infolent  intruders  :  But  it  begat  in  the  king  fo  high  an  idea 
.of  his  own  rank  and  ftation,  as  made  him  incapable  of  Hoop- 
ing to  popular  courfes,  or  fubmittir.g,  in  any  degree,  to  the 
contrcul  of  oarliament.  The  alliance  with  the  hierarchy 
ft.rencth.ened  law  bv  the  fanclion  of  religion :  But  it  en- 
raged  the  puritanical  party,  and  expofed  the  prince  to  the 
attacks  cf  enemies,  numerous,  violent,  and  implacable.     The 
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memory  too  of  thefe  two  kings,  from  like  caufes,  has  been 
auended,  in  fome  degree,  with  the  fame  infelicity,  which 
purfued  them  during  the  whole  courfe  of  their  lives.  Though 
it  muft  be  confeffed,  that  their  fkill  in  government  was  not 
proportioned  to  the  extreme  delicacy  of  their  fituation  ;  a 
fulHcient  indulgence  has  not  been  given  them,  and  all  the 
blame,  by  feveral  hiflorians,  has  been  unjuflly  thrown  on  their 
fide.  Their  violations  of  law,  particularly  thofe  of  Charles, 
are,  in  feme  few  in  fiances,  tranfgreffions  of  a  plain  limit, 
which  was  marked  out  to  royal  authority.  But  the  encroach- 
ments of  the  commons,  though,  in  the  beginning,  lefs  pofi- 
tive  and  determinate,  are  no  lefs  difcernible  by  good  judges, 
and  were  equally  capable  of  deilroying  the  juft  balance  of  the 
conftitutlon.  While  they  exercifed  the  powers,  tranfmitted 
to  them,  in  a  manner  more  independent,  and  lefs  compliant, 
than  had  ever  before  been  praclifed ;  the  kings  were,  per- 
haps imprudently,  but,  as  they  imagined,  from  neceffity, 
tempted  to  affume  powers,  which  had  fcarceiy  ever  been  ex- 
ercifed, or  had  been  exercifed  in  a  different  manner,  by  the 
crown.  And  from  the  fhock  of  thefe  oppofite  pretenfi- 
ons,  together  with  religious  controverfy,  arofe  all  the  fac- 
tions, convulfions,  and  diforders,  which  attended  that 
period. 

This  Note  was,  in  the  jirjl  editions,  a  part  of  the  text, 

NOTE  [AA],  p.  415. 

\fi  R.   Carte,  in  his  life  of  the  duke  of  Ormond,  has  given 
L 

~us  fome  evidence  to  prove,  that  this  letter  was  intirely 
a  forgery  of  the  popular  leaders,  in  order  to  induce  the  king 
to  facrifice  Strafford.  He  tells  us,  that  Strafford  faid  fo  to 
his  fon,  the  night  before  his  execution.  But  there  are  fome 
reafons,  why  I  adhere  to  the  common  way  of  telling  this 
ftory.  1.  The  account  of  the  forgery  comes  through  feveral 
hands,  and  from  men  of  characters  not  fully  known  to  the 
public.  A  circumitance  which  weakens  every  evidence.  It 
is  a  hearfay  of  a  hear  fay.  2.  It  feems  i.mpoffible,  but  young 
Lord  Strafford  mull  inform  the  king,  who  would  not  have  fail* 
ed  to  trace  the  forgery,  and  expofe  his  enemies  to  their  merit- 
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ed  infamy.  3.  It  is  not  to  be  conceived  but  Clarendon  and 
Whitlocke,  not  to  mention  others,  mult  have  heard  of  the 
matter.  4..  Sir  George  Ratcliffe,  in  his  life  of  Strafford,  tells 
the  ftory  the  fame  way  that  Clarendon  and  Whitlocke  do. 
Would  he  alfo,  who  was  Strafford's  intimate  friend,  never 
have  heard  of  the  forgery  ?  It  is  remarkable,  that  his  life  is 
dedicated  or  addreffed  to  young  Strafford.  Would  not  he 
have  put  Sir  George  right  in  fo  material  and  intereiiing 
a  fact  ? 

NOTE  [BB],  p.  416. 

tl?  HAT  made  this  bill  appear  of  h{s  confequence  was, 
that  the  parliament  voted  tonnage  and  poundage  for 
no  longer  a  period  than  two  months  :  And  as  that  branch  was 
more  than  half  of  the  revenue,  and  the  government  could 
not  poflibly  fublift  without  it;  it  feemed  indirectly  in  the 
power  of  the  parliament  to  continue  themfelves  as  long  as 
they  pleafed.  This  indeed  was  true  in  the  ordinary  admini- 
ftration  of  government :  But  on  the  approaches  towards  a 
civil  war,  which  was  not  then  forefeen,  it  had  been  of  great 
confequence  to  the  king  to  have  referved  the  right  of  diffolu- 
tion,  and  to  have  endured  any  extremity  rather  than  allow  the 
Continuance  of  the  parliament. 

NOTE  [CC],  p.  447. 

[  T  is  now  fo  univerfally  allowed,  notwithstanding  fonie  mut- 
■*  tering  to  the  contrary,  that  the  king  had  no  hand  in  the 
Irifh  rebellion,  that  it  will  be  fuperfluous  to  infill  on  a  point 
which  feems  fo  clear.  I  fhall  only  fuggeft  a  very  few  argu- 
ments, among  an  infinite  number  which  occur.  (1)  Ought 
the  affirmation  of  perfidious,  infamous  rebels  ever  to  have 
pafl"ed  for  any  authority  ?  (2)  Nobody  can  tell  us  what  the 
words  of  the  pretended  commiffion  were.  That  commiffion 
which  we  find  in  Rufhworth,  vol.  v.  p.  400,  anrj  in  Milton's 
Works,  Toland's  edition,  is  plainly  an  impofture  ;  becaufe  it 
pretends  to  be  dated  in  October  1641,  yet  mentions  fadls 
which  happened  not  till  fome  months  after.      It  appears  that 
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the  Irifh  rebels,  obferving  feme  incenfifrence  in  their  firll 
forgery,  were  obliged  to  forge  this  commifTion  anew,  yet 
could  not  render  it  coherent  or  probable,  (3)  Nothing 
could  be  mere  obviouily  pernicious  to  the  king's  caufe  than 
the  Iriih  rebellion  ;  becaufe  it  increafed  his  necefiities,  and 
rendered  him  ftili  more  dependent  on  the  parliament,  who 
had  before  fufHciently  fhown  on  what  terms  they  would  afliit 
him.  (4)  The  inftant  the  king  heard  of  the  rebellion,  which 
was  a  very  few  days  after  its  commencement,  he  wrote  to  the 
parliament,  and  gave  over  to  them  the  management  of  the 
war.  Had  he  built  any  proje-Sts  on  that  rebellion,  would  he 
not  have  waited  fome  little  time,  to  fee  how  they  would 
fucceed  ?  Would  he  prefently  have  adopted  a  meafure  which 
was  evidently  fo  hurtful  to  his  authority  ?  (5)  What  can  be 
imagined  to  be  the  king's  projects  ?  To  raife  the  Irifh  to 
arms,  I  fuppofe,  and  bring  them  over  to  England  for  his 
affiftance.  But  is  it  not  plain,  that  the  king  never  intended 
to  raife  war  in  England  ?  Had  that  been  his  intention,  would 
he  have  rendered  the  parliament  perpetual  ?  Dees  it  not 
appear,  by  the  whole  train  of  events,  that-  the  parliament 
forced  him  into  the  war  ?  (6)  The  king  conveyed  to  the 
juftices  intelligence  which  ought  to  have  prevented  the  rebel- 
lion. (7)  The  Irifh  catholics,  in  all  their  future  tranfa&ions 
with  the  king,  where  they  endeavour  to  excufe  their  in- 
furreftion,  never  had  the  afTurance  to  plead  his  commiffion. 
Even  amongft  themfelves  they  dropped  that  pretext.  It  ap- 
pears that  Sir  Phelim  Oneale,  chiefly,  and  he  only  at  firil, 
promoted  that  impoflure.  See  Carte's  Ormond,  vol.  iii. 
No.  100.  in-  112.  114.  115.  121.  132.  137.  (8)  Oneale 
himfelf  confeffed  the  impofture  on  his  trial  and  at  his  exe- 
cution. See  Nalfon,  vol.  ii.  p.  528.  Maguire,  at  his  execu- 
tion made  alike  confelnon.  (9)  It  is  ridiculous  to  mention 
the  justification  which  Charles  II.  gave  to  the  marquis  of 
Antrim,  as  if  he  had  acted  by  his  father's  commifTion.  An- 
trim had  no  hand  in  the  firft  rebellion  and  the  mafiacre.  He 
joined  not  tne  rebels  till  two  years  after  :  It  was  with  the 
king's  coafent  ;  and  he  did  important  fervice,  in  fending  over 

a  body  of  men  to  Moxitrcfc. 
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NOTE  [DD],  p.  486. 

TH  E  great  courage  and  conduct,  difplayed  by  many  of 
the  popular  leaders,  have  commonly  inclined  men  to 
<To  them,  in  one  refpecl,  more  honour  than  they  deferve,  and 
to  fuppofe,  that,  like  able  politicians,  they  employed  pre- 
tences which  they  fecretly  defpifed,  in  order  to  ferve  their 
felfifh  purpofes.  It  is,  however,  probable,  if  not  certain, 
that  they  were,  generally  fpeaking,  the  dupes  of  their  own 
zeal.  Hypocrify,  quite  pure  and  free  from  fanaticifm,  is 
perhaps,  except  among  men  fixed  in  a  determined  philofophi- 
cal  fcepticifm,  then  unknown,  as  rare  as  fanaticifm  entirely 
purged  from  all  mixture  of  hypocrify.  So  congenial  to  the 
human  mind  are  religious  fentiments,  that  it  is  impoffible  to 
counterfeit  long  thefe  holy  fervours,  without  feeling  fome 
fhare  of  the  afTumed  warmth:  And,  on  the  other  hand, 
fo  precarious  and  temporary,  from  the  frailty  of  human 
nature,  is  the  operation  of  thefe  fpiritual  views,  that  the 
religious  ecftafies,  if  conflantly  employed,  muft  often  be 
counterfeit,  and  muft  be  warped  by  thofe  more  familiar 
snotives  of  intereft  and  ambition,  which  infenfibly  gain  upon 
the  mind.  This  indeed  feems  the  key  to  molt  of  the 
celebrated  characters  of  that  age.  Equally  full  of  fraud 
and  of  ardour,  thefe  pious  patriots  talked  perpetually  of 
feeking  the  Lord,  yet  ftill  purfued  their  own  purpofes ; 
and  have  left  a  memorable  leffon  to  pofterity,  how  de- 
lufive,  how  deftruftive,  that  principle  is  by  which  they  were 
animated. 

With  regard  to  the  people,  we  can  entertain  no  doubt, 
that  the  controverfy  was,  on  their  part,  entirely  theological. 
The  generality  of  the  nation  could  never  have  flown  out 
into  fuch  fury,  in  order  to  obtain  new  privileges  and  ac- 
quire greater  liberty  than  they  and  their  anceilors  had 
ever  been  acquainted  with.  Their  fathers  had  been  entirely 
fatished  with  the  government  of  Elizabeth  :  Why  mould 
they  have  been  thrown  into  fuch  extreme  rage  againft 
Charles,    who,   from    the  beginning  of  his   reign,  wifhed 

only 
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only  to  maintain  fuch  a  government  ?  And  why  not,  at  leaft, 
compound  matters  with  him,  when,  by  all  his  laws,  it 
appeared,  that  he  had  agreed  to  depart  from  it?  Efpeci- 
ally,  as  he  had  put  it  entirely  out  of  his  power  to  retradl 
that  refolution.  It  is  in  vain,  therefore,  to  dignify  this 
civil  war  and  the  parliamentary  authors  of  it,  by  fuppofing  it 
to  have  any  other  confiderable  foundation  than  theologi- 
cal zeal,  that  great  and  noted  fource  of  animofity  among 
men.  The  royaliits  alfo  were  very  commonly  zealots ;  but 
as  they  were,  at  the  fame  time,  maintaining  the  eftablifhed 
conftitution,  in  Hate  as  well  as  church,  they  had  an  objecT:, 
which  was  natural,  and  which  might  produce  the  greateft 
paffion,  even  without  any  confiderable  mixture  of  theologi- 
cal fervour.  The  former  part  cf  this  note  was,  in  the  frft 
editions,  a  part  cf  the  text. 
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N  fome  of  thefe  declarations,  fuppofed  to  be  penned  by 
Lord  Falkland,  is  found  the  firit  regular  definition  of  the 
conftitution,  according  to  our  prefent  ideas  of  it,  that  occurs 
in  any  Englim  compofition  ;  at  leaft  any  publifhed  by  autho- 
rity. The  three  fpecies  of  government,  monarchical,  ariflo- 
cratical,  and  democratical,  are  there  plainly  diftinguifhed, 
and  the  Englifh  government  is  exprefsly  faid  to  be  none  of 
them  pure,  but  all  of  them  mixed  and  tempered  together. 
This  {Hie,  though  the  fenfe  of  it  was  implied  in  many  infti- 
tutions,  no  former  king  of  England  would  have  ufed,  and  no 
fubjecr.  would  have  been  permitted  to  ufe.  Banks  and  the 
crown-lawyers  againft  Hambden,  in  the  cafe  of  /hip-money, 
infift  plainly  and  openly  on  the  king's  abfolute  and  fovereign 
power  ;  And  the  oppofite  lawyers  do  not  deny  it :  They  only 
afTert,  that  the  fubje&s  have  alfo  a  fundamental  property  in 
their  goods,  and  that  no  part  of  them  can  be  taken  but  by 
their  own  confent  in  parliament.  But  that  the  parliament 
was  inftituted  to  check  and  controul  the  king,  and  lhare  the 
fupreme  power,  would,  in  all  former  times,  have  been  efteem- 
ed  very  blunt  and  indifcreet,  if  not  illegal,  language.  We 
need  not  be  furprifed  that  governments  mould  long  continue, 

though, 
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though  the  boundaries  of  authority,  in  their  feveral  branches, 
be  implicit,  confufed,  and  undetermined.  This  is  the  cafe 
all  over  the  world.  Who  can  draw  an  exact  line  between 
the  fpiritual  and  temporal  powers  in  catholic  flates  ?  What 
code  afcertained  the  precife  authority  of  the  Roman  fenate, 
in  every  occurrence  ?  Perhaps  the  Englifh  is  the  firfl  mixed 
government,  where  the  authority  of  every  part  has  been  very 
accurately  defined  :  And  yet  there  frill  remain  many  very 
important  queitions  between  the  two  houfes,  that,  by  com- 
mon confent,  are  buried  in  a  difcreet  filence.  The  king's 
power  is,  indeed,  more  exactly  limited  ;  but  this  period,  of 
which  we  now  treat,  is  the  time  at  which  that  accuracy  com- 
menced. And  it  appears  from  Warwick  and  Hobbes,  that 
many  royalifts  blamed  this  philofophical  precifion  in  the; 
king's  penman,  and  thought  that  the  veil  was  very  impru- 
dently drawn  cfF  the  myfteries  of  government.  It  is  certain, 
that  liberty  reaped  mighty  advantages  from  thefe  contro- 
verfies  and  enquiries ;  and  the  royal  authority  itfelf  became 
more  fecure,  within  thofe  provinces  which  were  afligned  to 
it.  Since  tbf  frji  publication  of  'this  hijlory,  the  fequel  of  Lord 
Clarendon  has  been  Jiublijhed ;  where  that  nobleman  afferts, 
that  he  himfelf  was  the  author  of '  moji  of  thefe  remonjiranu* 
and  memorials  of  the  king. 

NOTE  [FF],  p.  511. 

XI7HITLOCKE,  who  was  one  of  the  commiflioncrs, 
fays,  p.  65,  "  In  this  treaty,  the  king  manifefred  his 
"  great  parts  and  abilities,  ftrength  of  reafon  and  quickn?fs 
<f  of  appreheniion,  with  much  patience  in  hearing  what  was 
"  objected  againfl  him  ;  wherein  he  allowed  all  freedom , 
"  and  would  himfelf  fum  up  the  arguments,  and  give  a  moir. 
clear  judgment  upon  them.  His  unhappinefs  was,  that 
he  had  a  better  opinion  of  others  judgments  than  of  his 
own,  though  they  were  weaker  than  his  own  ;  and  of  this 
the  parliament  commifiioners  had  experience  to  their  great 
"  trouble.  They  were  often  waiting  on  the  king,  and  de- 
bating fome  points  of  the  treaty  with  him,  until  midnigh*-, 
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"  before  they  could  come  to  a  conclufion.  Upon  one  of  the' 
"  moft  material  points,  they  preffed  his  majefty  with  their 
V  reafons  and  bell  arguments  they  could  ufe  to  grant  what 
**  they  defired.  The  king  faid,  he  was  fully  fatisfied,  and 
"  promifed  to  give  them  his  anfwer  in  writing  according  to 
their  defire  ;  but  becaufe  it  was  then  part  midnight,  and 
too  late  to  put  it  into  writing*  he  would  have  it  drawn 
up  next  morning  (when  he  commanded  them  to  wait  on 
him  again)  and  then  he  would  give  them  his  anfwer  in 
writing,  as  it  was  now  agreed  upon.  But  next  morning 
"  the  king  told  them,  that  he  had  altered  his  mind  :  And 
"  fome  of  his  friends,  of  whom  the  commhTioners  enquired. 
"  told  them,  that  after  they  were  gone,  and  even  his  coun- 
"  cil  retired,  ferae  of  his  bed-chamber  never  left  preifing 
"  and  perfuading  him  till  they  prevailed  on  him  to  change  his 
"  former  refolutions."  It  is  difficult,  however,  to  conceive 
that  any  negociation  could  have  fucceeded  between  the  king 
and  parliament,  while  the  latter  infiited,  as  they  did  all  along^ 
on  a  total  fubmiffion  to  all  their  demands  ;  and  challenged 
the  whole  power,  which  they  profefledly  intended  to  employ, 
to  the  punifhment  of  all  the  king's  friends. 

NOTE  [GG],  p.  52J. 

rT^  H  E  author  is  feniible,  that  fome  blame  may  be  thrown 
upon  him,  on  account  of  this  laft  claufe  in  Mr.  Hamb- 
den's  character;  as  if  he  were  willing  to  entertain  a  fufpi- 
cion  of  bad  intentions,  where  the  actions  were  praife-worthy, 
But  the  author's  meaning  is  directly  contrary  :  He  efteems  the 
laft  actions  of  Mr.  Hambden's  life  to  have  been  very  blame- 
able  ;  though,  as  they  were  derived  from  good  motives  only 
pufhed  to  an  extreme,  there  is  room  left  to  believe,  that  the 
intentions  of  that  patriot,  as  well  as  of  many  of  his.  party, 
were  laudable.  Had  the  preceding  adminiitration  of  the 
king,  which  we  are  apt  to  call  arbitrary,  proceeded  from 
ambition,  and  an  unjult  defire  of  encroaching  on  the  ancient 
liberties  of  the  people,  there  would  have  been  lefs  reafon  for 
giving  him  any  truli',  or  leaving  in  his  hands  a  confiderabie 
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ihareof  that  power  which  he  had  fo  much  abufed.     But  if 
his   conduct  was  derived  in   a  great  meafure  from  neceffity, 
and  from  a  natural  deiire  of  defending  that  prerogative  which 
was  tranfmitted  to   him  from   his   anceftors,   and  which  his 
parliaments  were  vifibly  encroaching  on  ;  there  is  no  reafort 
why  he  may  not  be  efteemed  a  very  virtuous  prince,  and 
entirely  worthy  of  truil  from  his  people.  The  attempt,  there- 
fore, of  totally  annihilating  monarchical  power,  was  a  very 
blameable  extreme  ;  efpecially  as  it  was  attended   with  the 
danger,  to   fav  the  leait,  of  a  civil  war,  which,    befides  the 
numberlefs  ills  infeparable  from  it,  expofed   liberty  to  much 
greater  perils  than   it  could  have  incurred  under  the  now  li- 
mited authority  of  the  king.     But  as  thefe  points  could  not 
be  fuppofed  fo  clear  during  the  time  as  they  are,  or  may  be, 
at  prefent ;  there   are  great  reafons  of  alleviation    for   men 
who  were  heated  by  the  controvcrfy,  or  engaged  in  the  action. 
And  it  is  remarkable,  that  even  at  prefent,  (fuch  is  the  force 
of  party  prejudices,)  there  are  few  people  who  have  coolnefs 
enough  to  fee  thefe  matters  in  a  proper  light,  or  are  convinced 
that  the  parliament   could  prudently  have    (topped  in   their 
pretenfions.     They  ftiil  plead  the  violations  of  liberty  at- 
tempted by  the   king,  after  granting  the  petition  of  right . 
without  eonfidering  the  extreme  harm  treatment,   which  he 
met  with,  after  making  that  great  conceffion,  and  the  impof- 
fibility  of  fapporting  government  by  the  revenue  then  fettled 
on  the  crown.     The  worfc  of  it  is,  that  there  was  a  great 
tang  of  enthufiafm  in  the  conduct  of  the  parliamentary  leaders, 
which,  though  it  might  render  their  conduct  fin  cere,  will  not 
much  enhance  their   character  with  pofterity.     And    though 
Hambden   was,  perhaps,  lefs   infected  with  this  fpirit   than 
many  of  his  afibciates,  he  appears  not   to  have  been  altoge- 
ther free  from  it.     His  intended  migration  to  America,  where 
he  could  only  propofe  the  advantage  of  enjoying  puritanical 
prayers  and  fermons,  will  be  allowed  a  proof  of  the  prevalence 
of  this  fpirit  in  him. 
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NOTE  [HH],  p.  538. 

]Na  letter  of  the  king  to  the  queen,  preferved  in  the  Britifli 
1  Mufaeum,  and  publifhed  by  Mrs.  Macaulay,  vol.  iv. 
p.  420,  he  fays,  that  unlefs  religion  was  preferved,  the  mili  - 
tia  (being  not  as  in  France  a  formed  powerful  ftrength)  would 
be  of  little  ufe  to  the  crown  ;  and  that  if  the  pulpits  had  not 
obedience,  which  would  never  be,  if  prefbyterian  govern- 
ment was  abfolutely  eftabliihed,  the  king  would  have  but 
fmall  comfort  of  the  militia.  This  reafoning  mows  the  king's 
good  fenfe,  and  proves,  that  his  attachment  to  epifcopacy, 
though  partly  founded  on  religious  principles,  was  alfo,  in 
his  fituation,  derived  from  the  foundeft  views  of  civil  policy. 
In  reality,  it  was  eafy  for  the  king  to  perceiye,  by  the  necef- 
fary  connexion  between  trifles  and  important  matters,  and  by 
the  connexion  maintained  at  that  time  between  religion  and 
politics,  that,  when  he  was  contending  for  the  furplice,  he 
was,  in  effect,  fighting  for  his  crown  and  even  for  his  head* 
Few  of  the  popular  party  could  perceive  this  connexion  : 
Moft  of  them  were  carried  headlong  by  fanaticifm  ;  as  might 
be  expected  in  the  ignorant  multitude.  Few  even  of  the 
leaders  feem  to  have  had  more  enlarged  views* 
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